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F  THE  United  States  Government 
had  intended  to  make  veterans  of 
volunteers  by  "Inspiration,"  by 
memories  of  deeds  of  daring,  no  better 
point  at  which  to  concentrate  recruits 
could  have  been  selected  than  the 
Chlckamauga  National  Park,  the  scene 
of  action  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
fought  between  Union  and  Confederate 
troops  on  September  19th  and  20th, 
1863.  Nearly  equally  matched  in 
numbers,  equal  in  valor,  the  battle 
raged  for  two  days  in  dense  woods  and 
tangled  thickets  of  undergrowth. 

This  battle  is  noted  for  another  simi- 
larity between  the  contending  forces — 
the  lack  of  military  skill  exhibited  by 
both  commanding  generals,  and  the 
wonderful  military  ability  displayed  by 
subordinate  officers. 

Rosecrans,  the  Union  commander, 
was  deceived  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy.  An  offensive  pursuit  of  a  re- 
treating foe  was  suddenly  changed  to 
a  defensive  action  which  was  but  little 
short  of  a  disastrous  defeat.  Rose- 
crans "lost  his  head  ever  the  misin- 
terpretation of  his  orders  by  a  brigade 
commander  and  accepted  defeat  in  ad- 
vance of  its  realization"  are  the  words 
of  a  writer. 


Bragg,  the  Confederate  commander, 
like  Rosecrans,  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  did  not  possess  the 
military  genius  or  quickness  of  com- 
prehension to  take  advantage  of  favor- 
able circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  Major  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  the  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  who  commanded  the 
Union  left,  and  the  men  composing  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  made  a  rec- 
ord for  stubborn  and  heroic  defense  not 
often  equaled  in  history.  On  the  other 
side  Major  General  James  Longstreet, 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  left, 
won  fame  as  a  military  leader. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  maneuvers 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  months 
and  beginning  at  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee. A  writer  says  of  the  Incidents 
leading  up  to  the  battle,  and  of  that 
historic  contest: 

"After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  or 
Stone  River  (January  2d,  1863),  Gen. 
Rosecrans  remained  comparatively 
quiet  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
summer.  The  necessity  for  this  long 
inaction  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land does  not  more  clearly  appear  at 
this  day  than   It   did   then.     However 
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the  case  may  have  been,  it  was  after 
the  middle  of  June,  1863,  before 
Rosecrans  moved  toward  Chattanooga. 
His  army  was  over  fifty  thousand 
strong,  and  the  Rebel  army  under 
Bragg,  at  Tullahoma,  was  perhaps 
equally  large.  Still  Gen.  Bragg  re- 
tired as  the  federals  advanced,  nor  did 
he  see  fit  to  halt  long  at  Chattanooga. 
His  disposition  to  run  misled  Rose- 
crans into  the  belief  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  fight. 


Mountain,  two  of  the  many  mountain 
ridges  lying  west  and  south  of  Chicka 
mauga.  At  this  period  Longstreet  was 
started  with  his  corps  from  Virginia  to 
reinforce  Bragg,  and  every,  exertion 
was  made  at  Richmond  to  gather  an 
army  which  would  be  able  to  annihilate 
Rosecrans.  At  last  Bragg  turned  upon 
his  pursuers,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sep 
tember  the  hostile  armies  were  facing 
each  other,  with  Chickamauga  creek 
between  them.    On  that  day  Longstreet 


LEE  &  GORDON'S  MILL 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  mill,  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Chickamauga,  Gen.  Rosecrans  concentrated  his  army 
preparatory  to  an  assault  on  the  Confederate  forces  which  were  scattered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream;  the 
latter,  however,  crossed  to  the  northwest  bank  and  began  the  attack. 


"At  La  Fayette,  twenty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Chattanooga,  Bragg  began 
to  gather  reinforcements,  and  concen- 
trate and  watch  his  opportunity  to  strike 
the  incautious  and  misled  Federal  com- 
mander, who  was  wildly  dividing  his 
army  in  the  pursuit.  At  last,  however, 
becoming  somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Rebel  general,  Rosecrans 
began  to  concentrate  his  scattered 
army  in  the  valley  of  the  Chickamauga, 
between  Missionary  Ridge  and  Pigeon 


arrived,  and  during  the  night  Bragg 
crossed  the  creek  with  at  least  thirty 
thousand  of  his  troops.  At  10  o'clock 
Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  occuping  the 
left  of  the  Federal  line,  discovering 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  small,  iso- 
lated rebel  force  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek,  sent  to  cut  it  off,  and  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  began.  This  day  was 
spent  in  a  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of 
Bragg  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Union  line 
with  a  view  of  getting  in  its  rear,  and 
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night  ended  the  conflict  with  no  very 
certain  indications  of  what  the  tomor- 
row would  bring.  With  unbroken  line 
Rosecrans  held  his  position,  which,  es- 
pecially on  Thomas*  front,  was  consid- 
erably strengthened  by  breastworks  dur- 
ing the  night.  Late  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  the  battle  was  renewed  by  a 
fierce  and  determined  assault  on 
Thomas.  About  midday,  in  Rose- 
crans* efforts  to  thwart  the  enemy's 
design  on  his   left,  Gen.  Thomas  J. 


around  Thomas,  who  fought  on  and 
held  his  position  until  night,  when  he 
crept  away  unpursued  to  Chattanooga, 
The  Union  losses  in  this  great  battle 
were  over  sixteen  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing— over  one-tenth 
of  them  being  killed.  The  Rebel  losses 
were  not  less,  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
or  two  more.** 

Gen.  Opdyke,  who  served  as  Colonel 
of  the  125th  Ohio  at  this  battle,  has 
written  the  following  details: 


THE  LEE  HOUSE 
G«n.  Rosecrans  Mtablithed  his  headquarters  in  this  house  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chicltannauga,  and  a  fieid 
hospital  was  subsequently  established  here. 


Wood,  mistaking  his  order  to  close  up, 
withdrew  from  his  position  in  the  line, 
leaving  a  gap  into  which  Longstreet 
sent  his  forces  with  great  impetuosity. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  con- 
flict. Rosecrans  and  the  whole  left 
(right)  of  his  army  was  driven  back 
and  dispersed.  Rosecrans  lost  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  and  not 
knowing  that  his  entire  army  was  not 
broken  to  pieces,  did  not  himself  stop 
until  he  reached  Chattanooga.  But 
half  of  the  Union  army  had  gathered 


••Rosecrans  slowly  concentrated  his 
corps  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  River,  at  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mills,  twelve  miles  south  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Bragg  decided  to  move  down 
the  valley  up  which  he  had  retired  be- 
cause, first,  of  all  the  routes  open  to 
him  that  one  was  least  obstructed;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  would  continue  his 
army  near  the  railway  of  his  supplies, 
which  was  also  bringing  him  Longstreet. 

Rosecrans  did  not  get  his  corps 
united  and  well  in  position,  before  the 
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enemy,  on  the  19th,  began  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga. 

"The  country  In  which  the  next  two 
days*  operations  took  place  lies  between 
the  river  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
was  covered  by  woods  of  varying  dens- 
ity, broken  here  and  there  by  cleared 
fields.  The  Chickannauga  River,  wind- 
ing slowly  through  the  forest  of  the 
region,  flows  into  the  Tennessee  eight 
miles  above  Chattanooga.  Bragg's  aim 
was  to  turn  our  left  and  gain  the  road 
into  Chattanooga,  now  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  our  army.  Thomas 
commanded  our  left;  and  as  Bragg  sent 
division  after  division  agaill:^t  that  wing, 
Rosecrans  sent  successive  divisions  to 
Thomas.  The  fighting  was  close  and 
stubborn;  batteries  were  taken  and  re- 
taken till  the  day  closed,  without  ma- 
terial advantage  to  either  side.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  we  were  outnum- 
bered; for  while  we  had  put  nearly 
every  regiment  into  the  action,  the 
enemy,  meeting  us  with  equal  numbers 
in  line  of  battle,  still  had  heavy  re- 
serves.* 

"In  the  night  both  commanders  pre- 
pared for  the  decisive  conflict  which  all 
felt  must  come  on  the  20th.  Still 
covering  the  Chattanooga  road,  Rose- 
crans placed  his  army  in  a  somewhat 
better  position,  both  flanks  well  refused. 
From  left  to  right  his  divisions  were: 
Baird's,  R.  W.  Johnson's,  Palmer's, 
Reynolds's,  Brannan's,  Negley's,  Da- 
vis's, Sheridan's;  Wood's  and  Van 
Cleve's  were  in  reserve;  and  three 
brigades  of  Granger's  corps  were  near 
RossviUe,  four  miles  away.  Thomas 
commanded  six  divisions  at  the  left, 
McCook  two  at  the  right,  and  Critten- 
den the  two  in  reserve.     Thomas  cov- 


*The  Confederate  force  actually  engaged  was  about 
50,000.  the  Union  force  was  about  55,000.  but  of 
this  10,000  were  isolated  early  in  the  day  and  took 
no  further  part  in  the  battle.  In  this  estimate  the 
cavalry  on  either  side  are  not  included,  as  they  had  no 
scope  of  zction.— Charles  A.  Dana. 


ered  his  front  with  a  slight  barricade  of 
rails  and  old  logs  found  in  the  woods, 
and  so  greatly  aided  his  men. 

"Early  in  the  morning  Thomas  dis- 
covered, and  reported  to  Rosecrans, 
that  another  division  was  needed  to 
maintain  our  extreme  left  against  the 
enemy's  longer  line.  Rosecrans.  there- 
fore, brought  Wood  from  reserve  to 
relieve  Negley,  and  ordered  Negley  at 
once  to  report  his  division  to  Thomas; 
and  Thomas  was  informed  that  Negley 
would  immediately  join  him  at  the  left. 
But  Negley,  disappearing  from  the  line, 
drifted  away  from  the  field  to  RossviUe. 
Two  of  his  brigades  reached  the  left» 
but  so  far  apart,  and  so  ill-timed  as  to 
be  of  little  value.  It  is  important  to 
remember  Negley's  conduct,  because 
from  it  came  the  misapprehensions  that 
were  soon  to  result  in  disaster  to  our 
right  wing. 

"The  Confederate  plan  was  to  turn 
and  envelop  our  left  and  then  to  ad- 
vance upon  our  divisions  in  succession, 
and  involve  the  whole  in  one  common 
ruin.  Their  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  Polk,  and  their  left   by  Longstreet. 

"Polk  was  ordered  to  begin  the  battle 
at  daybreak,  but  the  first  shots  were 
not  heard  before  8:30;  and,  in  an  hour, 
the  action  at  the  left  became  furious. 
Polk's  right  division  began  to  envelop 
our  left  and  to  appear  upon  our  rear; 
but  Thomas  hurried  some  reserves 
against  it  and  drove  it  away  in  disorder. 
Having  been  able,  in  the  absence  of 
Negley's  division,  to  find  the  way  to  our 
left  and  rear,  the  enemy  would  natur- 
ally reappear  there  with  decisive  num- 
bers. Thomas,  therefore,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  Negley's  conduct,  and  wishing  to 
add  only  a  division  to  his  left,  sent 
again  and  again  for  the  promised  re- 
inforcements. The  attack  soon  ex- 
tended heavily  to  Johnson,  Palmer,  and 
Reynolds;    and,   by    10:30,   lightly  to 
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Brannan.  Naturally  supposing  that 
Negley  had  already  reached  Thomas, 
Rosecrans  inferred  from  the  requests  of 
Thomas  and  from  other  indications, 
that  Bragg  was  moving  his  left  wing  to 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate 
line  of  battle.  The  conflict  had  been 
raging  against  Thomas  for  two  hours, 


and  Davis  were  in  progress  when  Long- 
street  attacked  them  with  six  divisions 
of  the  Confederate  left  wing.  Disaster 
was  the  Immediate  and  inevitable  result. 
"Sheridan's  routed  division  moved 
back  to  Rossville.  Heroism  could  not 
save  Davis;  his  division  was  over- 
whelmed, and  scattered  in  fragments 


SNOOGRASS  HOUSE 
This  house  stood  on  what  was  known  as  Snodgrass  Hill,  on  which  Thomas  made  his  stand. 


while  Wood,  Davis  and  Sheridan  were 
untouched;  and,  not  suspecting  that 
Longstreet  (a  reconnoissance  of  ten 
minutes  would  have  developed  it)  was 
already  formed  for  attack  and  about  to 
advance  in  full  force  against  our  right 
wing,  Rosecans.  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  minutes,— 10:30  to  10:45 — 
ordered  to  his  left  Van  Cleve,  from  the 
reserve,  and  Sheridan  from  the  extreme 
right;  and,  by  the  blunder  of  an  aide  in 
wording  an  order,  sent  Wood  out  of  line 
to  "close  up  on  Reynolds  and  support 
him  as  soon  as  possible,'*  while  McCook 
was  to  move  Davis  by  the  left  flank 
into  the  position  vacated  by  Wood. 
These  disconnected  and  fatal  move- 
ments of  Van  Cleve,  Wood,  Sheridan, 


that  were  afterward  collected  behind 
Missionary  Ridge.  Wood's  movement 
uncovered  Brannan 's  right,  and  in  tem- 
porary confusion,  that  division  hurried 
away  to  a  new  position.  This  exposed 
Reynolds's  right,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  change  front  to  the  rear  at  right 
angles  on  his  left;  but  there  he  held 
firmly  to  Palmer's  right.  The  rush  of 
disordered  troops  and  artillery,  disinteg- 
rating Van  Cleve 's  division,  destroyed 
its  further  usefulness  in  this  battle. 
Rosecrans,  seeing  this  appalling  demo- 
lition of  his  right  wing,  and  finding  that 
the  enemy  had  Interposed  between  him 
and  Thomas,  hastened  around  to  Ross- 
ville. Finding  there  men  of  Negley's 
division,  which  he  had  supposed  to  be 
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with  Thomas,  Rosecrans  thought  the 
day  lost,  and  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
hasten  to  Chattanooga,  there  to  prepare 
for  the  reception  and  disposition  of  what 
seemed  to  him  his  disordered  and  de- 
feated army.  Rosecrans  and  Garfield, 
his  chief-of-staff,  separated  at  Ross- 
ville,  Rosecrans  riding  to  Chattanooga 
and  Garfield  to  Thomas  at  the  front. 
Rosecrans  says  that  he  sent  Garfield 
to  the  front;  while  Garfield  has  many 
times  said  that  he  himself  insisted  upon 
going,  that  the  sound  of  the  battle  proved 
that  Thomas  was  still  holding  the  enemy 
in  check.  McCook  and  Crittenden 
soon  joined  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga; 
but  Thomas  remained  on  the  field. 
Brannan  brought  his  division  to  a  good 


and  hold  the  gap,  Longstreet  would  pass 
through,  permanently  cut  off  Brannan, 
again  turn,  and  then  overwhelm  Rey- 
nolds, and  attack  the  rear  of  Palmer, 
Johnson  and  Baird,  who  were  still  con- 
fronted by  Polk.  Wood  coolly  changed 
front  under  fire,  so  as  to  face  south  in- 
stead of  east,  and  caused  one  of  his 
brigades  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  audacity  of  the  charge  probably 
made  the  enemy  believe  that  there  was 
force  enough  near  to  sustain  it,  for  they 
soon  bolted,  and  then  fled  out  of  range 
just  before  our  bayonets  reached  their 
ranks.  The  needed  moments  were 
snatched  from  the  enemy,  and  Wood 
brought  his  division  Into  the  gap  be- 
tween Reynolds  and  Brannan. 


BATTERY  HILL,  IN  DYER  FIELD 
It  was  in  this  field  that  the  Confederate  General  Hood  lost  his  leg. 


position,  but  so  far  to  the  right  of  Rey- 
nolds that  the  space  of  a  division  lay 
open  between  them.  While  Wood  was 
moving  toward  this  gap,  Longstreet. 
advancing  to  complete  the  work,  came 
within  musket-range. 

"The  moment  was  critical,  because 
if  Wood  should  be  unable  to  occupy 


Except  some  fragments  from  the 
broken  divisions,  our  line  was  now  com- 
posed of  Baird's,  Johnson's,  Palmer's, 
Reynolds's.  Wood's,  and  Brannan's  di- 
visions, naming  them  from  left  to  right. 
In  front  stood  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy,  eager  to  fall  upon  us  with  the 
energy  that  comes  from  great  success 
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and  greater  hopes.  But  close  behind 
our  line  rode  a  general  whose  judgment 
never  ened,  whose  calm,  invincible  will 
never  bent;  and  around  him  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  resolved  to  exhaust 
the  last  round  of  ammunition*  and  then 
to  hold  their  ground  with  their  bayonets. 
Soldiers  thus  inspired  and  commanded, 
are  more  easily  killed  than  defeated, 


from  the  dust,  and  Garfield  dashed  up 
to  Thomas. 

"To  prevent  a  turning  movement  on 
the  road  from  Ringgold,  through  Ross- 
ville  to  Chattanooga,  Granger,  with 
three  brigades,  had  been  stationed  on 
the  Ringgold  road;  and,  by  a  sound, 
soldierly  judgment,  leaving  one  brigade 
to  do  the  work    assigned    to   three, 


THE  BLOODY  POND 
It  wu  around  this  pond  that  th«  wounded  of  both  armies  dragged  themselves  to  quench  their  thirst,  the  water 
finally  becoming  reddened  with  blood,  and  since  that  day  this  pool  has  been  known  as  "Bloody  Pond." 


For  five  long  hours  the  shocks  and 
cams^e  were  as  close  and  deadly  as 
men  could  make  them.  Thomas  often 
came  within  speaking  distance  of  his 
men,  and  wherever  the  energy  of  the 
attack  most  endangered  our  line,  he 
strengthened  it  with  cannon  and  regi- 
ments drawn  from  points  in  less  peril; 
and  when  the  soldiers  asked  for  more 
ammunition  Thomas  said:  "Use  your 
bayonets."  About  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon I  saw  Gen.  Thomas  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga,  watching  with 
anxious  interest  a  column  of  dust  rising 
in  the  air.  Our  suspense  was  relieved 
when  Granger  and  Steedman  emerged 


brought  two  brigades  to  the  field. 
Thomas  himself  was  then  only  a  little 
way  down  the  rear  slope  of  the  low 
ridge  on  which  Wood's  division  was 
fighting,  with  every  man  in  the  line, 
and  with  no  reserves.  We  were  hard 
pressed,  and  many  muskets  became  so 
hot  that  loading  was  difficult;  but 
Thomas  sent  up  two  cannon  with  the 
words:  "The  position  must  be  held." 
The  reply  was:  "Tell  Gen.  Thomas 
that  we  will  hold  the  position  or  go  to 
heaven  from  it." 

At  about  4  o'clock  Longstreet  drew 
back  and  asked  for  reinforcements,  but 
was  answered  that  the  right  wing  was 
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already  so  shattered  that  it  could  not 
aid  him.  He  then  brought  forward  his 
reserves  and  re-formed  his  lines;  and 
extending  beyond  our  right,  advanced 
in  a  final  attack. 

"Thomas  ordered  Granger's  rein- 
forcements to  the  right  of  Brannan, 
where  the  enemy  had  already  begun  to 
appear.  The  conflict  there,  and  on  the 
divisions  of  Brannan  and  Wood,  was 
soon  at  its  fiercest.  Our  short-range 
ammunition  from  the  cannon  cut  great 
gaps  through  the  enemy's  columns,  and 
the  steady  volleys  of  musketry,  aided 
by  our  bayonets,  did  their  remorseless 
work  for  about  thirty  minutes;  and  then 
the  Confederate  left  wing,  shattered, 
bleeding,  defeated,  withdrew  from  sight. 
The  battle  was  ended — Thomas  had 
saved  the  army."  .     .     . 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  who  commanded  a 
corps  In  the  Confederate  army,  thus 
describes  the  valorous  charges  of  the 
Southern  troops  on  the  second  day: 

••At  11  a.  m.  Stewart's  division  ad- 
vanced under  an  immediate  order  from 
Bragg.  His  three  brigades  under 
Brown,  Clayton  and  Bate  advanced 
with  Wood  of  Cleburne's  division,  and, 
as  Gen.  Stewart  says,  •pressed  on  past 
the  cornfield  in  front  of  the  burnt  house, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
Chattanooga  road,  driving  the  enemy 
within  his  line  of  intrenchments.  .  . 
.  .  Here  they  met  a  fresh  artillery 
fire  on  front  and  flank,  heavily  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  and  had  to  retire.' 

••This  was  the  celebrated  attack  upon 
Reynolds  and  Brannan  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  disaster.  In  the 
meantime  our  right  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack.  I  proposed  to  the 
wing  commander,  Polk,  to  make  a 
second  advance,  provided  fresh  troops 
were  sent  forward,  requesting  that  the 
gap  in  Breckinridge's  left,  made  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Helm,  should  be  filled  by 


another  brigade.  Gen.  J.  K.  Jack- 
son's was  sent  for  that  purpose,  but 
unfortunately  took  its  position  too  far  in 
rear  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  every  advance  on 
our  right  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  met  with  flank  and  cross  fire 
from  that  quarter.  Gist's  brigade  and 
Liddell's  division  of  Walker's  corps 
reported  to  me.  Gist  immediately  at- 
tacked with  great  vigor  the  log-works 
which  had  repulsed  Helm  so  disas- 
trously, and  he  in  turn  was  driven  back. 
Liddell  might  have  made  as  great  an 
impression  by  moving  on  the  Chatta- 
nooga road  as  Breckinridge  had  done, 
but  his  strong  brigade  (Walthall's)  was 
detached,  and  he  advanced  with  Gd- 
van's  alone,  seized  the  road  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  and  was  moving 
behind  the  breastworks,  when,  a  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  appearing  on  his 
flank  and  rear,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 

••This  was  simultaneous  with  the  ad- 
vance of  Stewart.  The  heavy  press- 
ure on  Thomas  caused  Rosecrans  to 
support  him  by  sending  the  divisions  of 
Negley  and  Van  Cleve  and  Brannan 's 
reserve  brigade.  In  the  course  of 
these  changes  an  order  to  Wood,  which 
Rosecrans  claims  was  misinterpreted, 
led  to  a  gap  being  left  into  which  Long- 
street  stepped  with  the  eight  brigades 
(Bushrod  Johnson's  original  brigade 
and  McNair's,  .Gregg's,  Kerhaw's. 
Law's,  Humphrey's.  Benning's  and 
Robertson's)  which  he  had  arranged  in 
three  lines  to  constitute  his  grand  col- 
umn of  attack.  Davis'  two  brigades, 
one  of  Van  Cleve's,  and  Sheridan's 
entire  division  were  caught  in  front 
and  flank  and  driven  from  the  field. 
Disregarding  the  order  of  the  day. 
Longstreet  now  gave  the  order  to  wheel 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  and  thus 
take  in  reverse  the  strong  position  of 
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the  enemy.  Five  of  McCook's  brig- 
ades were  speedily  driven  off  the  field. 
He  estimates  their  loss  at  40  per  cent. 
Certainly  that  flank  march  was  a  bloody 
one.  1  have  never  seen  the  Federal 
dead  lie  so  thickly  on  the  ground,  save 
In  front  of  the  sunken  wall  at  Freder- 
icksburg. 

••But  that  indomitable  Virginia  sol- 
dier, George  H.  Thomas,  was  there, 
and  was  destined  to  save  the  Union 
army  from  total  rout  and  ruin,  by  con- 
fronting with  invincible  pluck  the  forces 
of  his  friend  and  captain  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  Thomas  had  ridden  to  his 
right  to  hurry  up  reinforcements,  when 
he  discovered  a  line  advancing  which 
he  thought  at  first  was  the  expected 


Brannan's  left.  These  troops,  with 
such  as  could  be  rallied  from  the  two 
broken  corps,  were  all  he  had  to  con- 
front the  forces  of  Longstreet,  until 
Steedman's  division  of  Granger's  corps 
came  to  his  relief  about  3  p.  m.  Well 
and  nobly  did  Thomas  and  his  gallant 
troops  hold  their  own  against  foes 
flushed  with  past  victory  and  confident 
of  future  success.  His  new  line  was 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of 
log  works  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ross- 
vllle  road,  his  right  being  an  almost  Im- 
pregnable wall-like  hill,  his  left  nearly 
an  Inclosed  fortification.  Our  only 
hope  of  success  was  to  get  In  his  rear 
by  moving  far  to  our  right  which  over- 
lapped the  Federal  left. 


THE  VINIARD  HOUSE 
Near  this  house  Gen.  McCook's  command,  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  was  formed.  Longstreet's  troops  charged 
across  tne  field  sweeping  McCook  to  the  woods  beyond. 


succor  from  Sheridan,  but  he  soon 
heard  that  It  was  a  Rebel  column 
marching  upon  him.  He  chose  a 
strong  position  on  a  spur  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  running  east  and  west,  placed 
upon  It  Brannan's  division  with  portions 
of  two  brigades  of  Negley's;  Wood's 
division  (Crittenden's)  was  placed  on 


"Bushrod  Johnson's  three  brigades 
In  Longstreet's  center  were  the  first  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  Wood's  withdrawal 
from  the  Federal  right;  but  the  other 
five  brigades  under  Hlndman  and  Ker- 
shaw moved  promptly  Into  line  as  soon 
as  space  could  be  found  for  them, 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  engaged  in 
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the  murderous  flank  attack.  On  they 
rushed,  shouting,  yelling,  running  over 
batteries,  capturing  trains,  taking  pris- 
oners, seizing  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federal  commander  at  the  Widow 
Glenn's,  until  they  found  themselves 
facing  the  new  Federal  line  on  Snod- 
grass  Hill.  Hlndman  had  advanced  a 
little  later  than  the  center,  and  had 
met  great  and  immediate  sucess.  The 
brigades  of  Deas  and  Manigault 
charged  the  breastworks  at  double- 
quick,  rushed  over  them,  drove  Lai- 
boldt's  Federal  brigade  of  Sheridan's 
division  off  the  field  down  the  Ross- 
ville  road;  then  Gen.  Patton  Ander- 
son's brigade  of  Hindman  having  come 
into  line  attacked  and  beat  back  the 
forces  of  Davis,  Sheridan  and  Wilder 
in  their  front,  killed  the  hero  and  poet 
Gen.  Lytle,  took  1,100  prisoners,  27 
pieces  of  artillery,  commissary  and 
ordnance  trains,  etc.  Finding  no  more 
resistance  on  his  front  and  left,  Hind- 
man  wheeled  to  the  right  to  assist  the 
forces  of  the  center.  The  divisions  of 
Stewart,  Hood,  Bushrod  Johnson  and 
Hindman  came  together  in  front  of  the 
new  stronghold  of  the  Federals. 

It  was  now  2:30  p.  m.  Longstreet, 
with  his  staff,  was  lunching  on  sweet 
potatoes.  A  message  came  just  then 
that  the  commanding  general  wished  to 
see  him.  He  found  Bragg  in  rear  of 
his  lines,  told  him  of  the  steady  and 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  battle,  that 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  had  been  re- 
ported captured  (though  probably  the 
number  was  overestimated),  that  many 
prisoners  and  stores  had  been  taken, 
and  that  all  was  going  well.  He  then 
asked  for  additional  troops  to  hold  the 
ground  gained,  while  he  pursued  the 
two  broken  corps  down  the  Dry  Valley 
road  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Thomas. 
Bragg  replied  that  there  was  no  more 
fight  in  the  troops  of  Polk's  wing,  that 


he  could  give  Longstreet  no  reinforce- 
ments, and  that  his  headquarters  would 
be  at  Reed's  Bridge.  He  seems  not 
to  have  known  that  Cheatham's  divi- 
sion and  part  of  Liddell's  had  not  been 
in  action  that  day. 

••Some  of  the  severest  fighting  had 
yet  to  be  done  after  3  p.  m.  It  proba- 
bly never  happened  before  for  a  great 
battle  to  be  fought  .to  its  bloody  con- 
clusion with  the  commanders  of  each 
side  away  from  the  field  of  conflict. 
But  the  Federals  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  indomitable  Thomas,  and  the  Con- 
federates were  under  their  two  heroic 
wing  commanders,  Longstreet  and 
Polk.  In  the  lull  of  the  strife  I  went 
with  a  staff-officer  to  examine  the 
ground  on  our  left.  One  of  Helm's 
wounded  men  had  been  overlooked  and 
was  lying  alone  in  the  woods,  his  head 
partly  supported  by  a  tree.  He  was 
shockingly  injured.* 

Hindman  and  Bushrod  Johnson  or- 
ganized a  column  of  attack  upon  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  stronghold  of 
Thomas.  It  consisted  of  the  brigades 
of  Deas,  Manigault,  Gregg,  Patton, 
Anderson  and  McNair.  Three  of  the 
brigades,  Johnson  says,  had  each  but 
five  hundred  men,  and  the  other  two 
were  not  strong.  Deas  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Crawfish  road  crosses,  Manigault 
across  the  gorge  and  south,  on  the 
crest  paraller  to  the  Snodgrass  Hill, 
where  Thomas  was.  The  other  three 
brigades  extended  along  the  crest  with 
their  faces  north,  while  the  first  two 
faced  east.     Kershaw,  with   his  own 

•  He  belonged  to  Von  Zinken's  regiment,  of  New 
Orleans,  conjposed  ol  French,  Germans  and  Irish.  1 
said  to  him:  "My  poor  fellow,  you  are  badly  ^hurt. 
What  regiment  do  you  belong  to? *  He  replied:  The 
Fifth  Confederit,  and  a  dommed  good  regiment  It  Is. 
The  answer,  though  almost  ludicrous,  touched  me  as 
illustrating  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  soldler-his 
pride  In  and  his  affection  for  his  command.  Col.  Von 
Zlnken  told  me  afterward  that  one  of  his  desperately 
wounded  Irishmen  cried  out  to  his  comrades:  "Charge 
them,  boys:  they  have  cha-ase  (cheese)  In  their  hav- 
ersacks." Poor  Pat.  he  has  fought  courageously  In 
every  land  In  quarrels  not  his  own.— D.  H.  H. 
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and  Humphreys'  brigade,  was  on  the 
right  of  Anderson,  and  was  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  movement.  It  began  at  3:30 
p.  m.  A  terriffic  contest  ensued.  The 
bayonet  was  used  and  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  with  clubbed  muskets.  A 
little  after  4  the  enemy  was  reinforced, 
and  advanced,  but  was  repulsed  by  An- 
derson and  Kershaw. 


Cleburne,  but  to  this  I  would  not  con- 
sent, believing  that  it  would  invite  at- 
tack, as  we  were  in  full  view.  Cheat- 
ham's fine  division  was  sent  to  my 
assistance  by  the  wing  commander.  .  . 
**Longstreet  was  determined  to  send 
Preston  with  his  division  of  three  brig- 
ades under  Grade,  Trigg  and  Kelly, 
aided  by  Robertson's  brigade  of  Hood's 


BROTH ERTON  HOUSE 
W«8t  of  th«  Lafayatt*  road  and  about  on«-half  mil*  north  of  the  Viniard  house. 


"Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson  clainas  that 
his  men  were  surely,  if  slowly,  gaining 
ground  at  all  points  which  must  have 
made  untenable  the  stronghold  of 
Thomas.  Relief  was,  however,  to 
come  to  our  men,  so  hotly  engaged  on 
the  left  by  the  advance  of  the  right.  At 
3  p.  m.  Forrest  reported  to  me  that  a 
strong  column  was  approaching  from 
RossviUe,  which  he  was  delaying  all  he 
could.  From  prisoners  we  soon  learned 
that  it  was  Granger's  corps.  We  were 
apprehensive  that  a  flank  attack  by 
fresh  troops  upon  our  exhausted  and 
shattered '  ranks  might  prove  fatal. 
Major  General  Walker  strongly  ad- 
vised falling  back  to  the  position  of 


division,  to  carry  the  heights — the  main 
point  of  defense.  His  troops  were  of 
the  best  material  and  had  been  in  re- 
serve all  day;  but  brave,  fresh  and 
strong  as  they  were,  it  was  with  them 
alternate  advance  and  retreat,  until 
success  was  assured  by  a  renewal  of 
the  fight  on  the  right.  At  3:30  p.  m. 
Gen.  Polk  sent  an  order  to  me  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  attacking  forces 
on  the  right  and  renew  the  assault. 
Owing  to  a  delay  in  the  adjustment  of 
our  lines,  the  advance  did  not  begin 
until  4  o'clock.  The  men  sprang  to 
their  arms  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
though  they  had  not  heard  of  Long- 
street's  success,  and  they  showed  by 
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their  cheerfulness  that  there  was  plenty 
of  ••  fight  in  them."  Cleburne  ran  for- 
ward his  batteries,  some  by  hand,  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  breastworks,  pushed  forward 
his  infantry,  and  carried  them.  Gen. 
J.  K.  Jaclcson,  of  Cheatham's  division 
had  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  fortifi- 
cations in  his  front,  but  had  entered 
them  when  Cheatham  with  two  more 
of  his  brigades,  Maney's  and  Wright's, 
came  up.  Breckinridge  and  Walker 
met  with  but  little  opposition  until  the 
Chattanooga  road  was  passed,  when 
their  right  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
forces  covering  the  enemy's  retreat. 
As  we  passed  into  the  woods  west  of 
the  road  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 


half  hour  later,  capturing  1 ,000  pris- 
oners and  4.500  stands  of  arms.  But 
neither  right  nor  left  is  entitled  to  the 
laurels  of  a  complete  triumph.  It  was 
the  combined  attack  which,  by  weak- 
ening the  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  war- 
riors who  had  stood  on  the  defense  so 
long  and  so  obstinately,  won  the  day. 

••Thomas  had  received  orders  after 
Granger's  arrival  to  retreat  to  Ross- 
ville,  but.  stout  soldier  as  he  was,  he 
resolved  to  hold  his  ground  until  night- 
fall. An  hour  more  of  daylight  would 
have  insured  his  capture.  Thomas 
had  under  him  all  the  Federal  army 
except  the  six  brigades  which  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  left  wing. 

••Whatever  blunders  each  of  us  in 


THE  OLD  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  AND  KELLY  HOUSE 
Across  this  field  five  distinct  charges  were  made,  resulting  in  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 


line  was  advancing  at  right  angles  to 
ours.  I  rode  to  the  left  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  foes  or  friends,  and 
soon  recognized  Gen.  Buckner.  The 
cheers  that  went  up  when  the  two 
wings  met  were  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  shall  never  hear 
again. 

"Preston  had  gained  the  heights  a 


authority  committed  before  the  battles 
of  the  19th  and  20th,  and  during  their 
progress,  the  great  blunder  of  all  was 
that  of  not  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the 
21st.  The  day  was  spent  in  burying 
the  dead  and  gathering  up  captured 
stores.  Forrest,  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, was  early  in  the  saddle,  and  saw 
that  the  retreat  was   a  rout.      Disor- 
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ganized  masses  of  men  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  rear;  batteries  of  artillery 
were  inextricably  mixed  with  trains  of 
wagons;  disorder  and  confusion  per- 
vaded the  broken  ranks  struggling  to 
get  on.  Forrest  sent  back  word  to 
Bragg  that  "every  hour  was  worth  a 
thousand  men."  But  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  know  of  the  victory 
until  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  then 
he  did  not  order  a  pursuit.  Rosecrans 
spent  the  day  and  the  night  of  the  21st 
in  hurrying  his  trains  out  of  town.  A 
breathing-space  was  allowed  him;  the 
panic  among  his  troops  subsided,  and 
Chattanooga — the  objective  point  of  the 
campaign — ^was  held.  There  was  no 
more  splendid  fighting  in  '61 ,  when  the 
flower  of  the  Southern  youth  was  in  the 
field,  than  was  displayed  in  those  bloody 


days  of  September,  '63.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  elan  of  the  Southern 
soldier  was  never  seen  after  Chicka- 
mauga — that  brilliant  dash  which  had 
distinguished  him  was  gone  forever. 
He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that 
the  cutting  in  two  of  Georgia  meant 
death  to  all  his  hopes.  He  knew  that 
Longstreet's  absence  was  imperiling 
Lee's  safety,  and  that  what  had  to  be 
done  must  be  done  quickly.  The  de- 
lay in  striking  was  exasperating  to  him; 
the  failure  to  strike  after  the  success 
was  crushing  to  all  his  longings  for  an 
independent  South.  He  fought  stoutly 
to  the  last,  but,  after  Chicagamauga, 
with  the  sullenness  of  despair  and  with- 
out the  enthusiasm  of  hope.  That 
'barren  victory'  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy." 


fUERTO  i^ieo.' 

fHE  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  accord-  connected,  and  it  is  expected  that  two 

ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Brit-  hundred    more  will    be    in   operation 

ish  Consul,  has  an  area  of  at)out  shortly.     There  have  been  recent  har- 

3,668  square  miles — 35  miles  broad  bor  improvements  in  San  Juan, 
and  95  miles  long.     The  Statesman's  ^  commerce. 

Year  Book,  1898,  gives  the  population       '^*^®  ^Estadistica  General  del  Comerch 

(1887)  at  8 13.937, of  which  over  300-  ^^erhr,  Puerto  Rico,  1897.  gives  the 

000  are  negroes.     There  are  470  miles  following  figures  (the  latest  published) 

of  telegraph  and  137  miles  of  railway,  ^"  "^^^"^^  ^o  the  trade  of  the  island  in 

besides  170  miles  under  construction.  ^^^^* 

,,         ^  A  L      t  I    ,x    J    o^    ^  IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. t 

According  to  a  report  by  United  States  ^^^j  ^    119  403 

Consul  Stewart,  of  San  Juan,  there  iron 224,206 

are  about  150  miles  of  good  road  on  Soap 238,525 

the   island.     Elsewhere,  transportation  Meat  and  lard 1 ,223, 104 

is  effected  on  horseback.     The  British  i^'^^^  ^^^^ ,  ^^'^J^ 

_,     ,  /J*  *u  *  *u  P*sh  1,591,418 

report  above  referred  to  sa>s  that  the  ^j^  2  180,004 

telephone  systems  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Flour  982,222 

and  Mayaguez  have  recently  been  con-  Vegetables 192,918 

tracted  for   by   local  syndicates.      In  Olive  Oil 327,801 

Ponce,  a  United  States  company  ob-  ]?(*"* fo^^^n 

.  .     ,  1  uneese ^z\,  u/ 

tained  the  contract  for  the  material,  other  provisions 171,322 

There  are  one  hundred  stations  already  Tobacco  (manufactured) 663,464 

•  From  Consular  Reports.  t  United  States  currenc/. 
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EXPORTS  OF    PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

Coffee $8,789,788 

Tobacco 646,556 

Sugar 3,747.891 

Honey 517.746 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  was 
$16,155,056,  against  $18,316,971  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  $14,629,494,  against  $16,- 
015,665  in  1894.  The  principal  In- 
creases in  Imports,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  were  in  meat,  fish, 
olive  oil,  and  tobacco.  Decreases  were 
noted  in  flour,  vegetables,  and  wine. 
The  exportation  of  coffee  diminished, 
and  that  of  sugar  and  honey  increased. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  seven  years, 
as  given  by  United  States  Treasury 
figures,  was : 

IMPORTS. 


The  figures  from  1891  to  1895  are 
taken  from  Spam's  Foreign  Trade, 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1898.  The  figures  for 
1896  are  from  a  British  Foreign  Office 
report 

The  trade  of  Puerto  Rico  with  other 
countries  of  Importance  in  1895,  was: 


Year 

Free 

Dutiable 

Total 

1891  ... 

$1, 856:955 

$1,307,155 

$3,164,110 

1892... 

3.236.337 

11.670 

3,248,007 

1893... 

3,994.673 

13,950 

4  008.623 

1894  ... 

3.126,895 

8,739 

3.135.634 

1895... 

375,864 

1.131,148 

1  506.512 

1896... 

48  608 

2.248,045 

2,296,653 

1897  ... 

101,711 

2,079,313 

2,181.024 

Year 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

1891  ... 

$2,112,334 

$     42,900 

$2,155,234 

1892  ... 

2,808.631 

42.372 

2,856.003 

1893  ... 

2,502,788 

7.819 

2,510.607 

1894... 

2.705,646 

14.862 

2,720.508 

1895... 

1.820,203 

13.341 

1,833.544 

1896... 

2,080.400 

21,694 

2.102,094 

1897... 

1.964,850 

24.038 

1.988,888 

The  commerce  of  Spain  with  Puerto 
Rico  from  1891  to  1896  was: 


Year 

Imports  from 
Puerto  Rico 

Exports  to 
Puerto  Rico 

1891 

$3,260,650 
4.428.891 
4, 108,654 
4.164.964 
5.824.694 
5.423.760 

$3,305,243 

1892 

3  929.186 

1893 

4  653  023 

1894 

5  535,027 

1895 

8.572,549 

1896 

7,328,880 

Country 


Cuba 

England 

France  

Germany 

Italy  

Holland   

Denmark 

British  West  Indies  . 
Danish  West  Indies. 
French  West  Indies. 


Imports 


$808  283 

1  765.574 

251,984 

1.368,595 

19,619 

325.X1 

26,565 

1.709.117 

600 

55 


Exports 


$3,610,936 

1,144,555 

1.376.087 

I  181.396 

589,045 

3,246 

236,418 

521,649 

40.434 

62.927 


The  British  consul  says  that  the 
principal  exports  in  1 896  were: 

Sugar tons  54.205 

Coffee tons  26,655 

Hides tons        169 

Cattle head    3, 1 78 

Timber    tons         X 

Molasses tons  14.740 

Tobacco tons     1,039 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  affairs 
in  Cuba,  continues  the  report,  prices 
for  tobacco  have  increased  enormously 
in  Puerto  Rico.  A  large  amount  has 
been  planted  and  the  crop  promises 
well. 

CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

San  Juan. — San  Juan  is  situated  on 
a  long  and  narrow  island,  separated 
from  the  main  island  at  one  end  by  a 
shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  connecting  It  with  the  main- 
land, which  runs  out  at  this  point  in  a 
long  sand  spit,  some  rine  miles  fn 
length,  apparently  to  meet  the  smaller 
Island;  at  the  other  end  the  island  ends 
in  a  rugged  bluff  or  promontory,  some 
hundred  feet  high  and  three- fourths  of 
a  mile  distant  from  the  main  island. 
This  promontory  is  crowned  by  Morro 
Castle,  the  principal  fortification  of  the 
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CITY  AND  HARBOR  OF  SAN  JUAN 


town.  At  this  end  of  the  island  is  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  with  a  narrow 
channel  and  rocky  bottom,  so  close 
under  the  headland  that  one  can  almost 
leap  ashore  from  a  passing  vessel. 
The  water  here  is  some  30  feet  deep. 
To  a  mariner  unacquainted  N/lth  the 
locality,  or  when  a  norther  is  blowing 
this  entrance  is  one  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  After  rounding  the  bluff,  one 
finds  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  land- 
locked and  with  a  good  depth  of  water, 
which  is  being  increased  by  dredging. 
it  is  by  far  the  best  harbor  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  probably  as  good  a  one  as  can 
be  found  in  the  West  Indies.  However, 
It  has  its  drawbacks.     Sailing  vessels 


are  frequently  detained  by  the  northerly 
winds  during  the  winter  months,  and 
even  steamers  with  a  draft  of  over 
twenty  feet  are  sometimes  delayed; 
but  these  occasions  are  rare.  When 
they  do  occur,  the  "boca"  or  entrance 
to  the  harbor  is  a  mass  of  seething, 
foaming  water,  and  presents  an  impos- 
ing spectacle.  To  see  steamers  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  draft  enter  in  a 
severe  norther,  is  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  the  great  waves  lift  them  up 
and  seem  about  to  hurl  them  forward 
to  destruction.  At  such  times  there  is 
need  of  a  staunch  vessel,  steady  nerves, 
and  a  captain  well  acquainted  with  the 
channel,  as    no  pilot  will  venture  out. 
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The  island  upon  which  the  city  stands 
is  shaped  much  like  an  arm  and  hand; 
it  is  about  2^  miles  long  and  averages 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  greatest  width  is  a  little  over  half 
a  mile  in  the  portion  representing  the 
hand,  which  also  contains  the  major 
part  of  the  city.  San  Juan  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  walled  town,  with 
portcullis,  moat,  gates  and  battlements. 
Built  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 


respectable  people,  while  the  ground 
floors,  almost  without  exception,  are 
given  up  to  negroes  and  the  poorer 
class,  who  crowd  one  upon  another  in 
the  most  appalling  manner.  The  pop- 
ulation within  the  walls  is  estimated  at 
20,000,  and  most  of  it  lives  on  the 
ground  floor.  In  one  small  room,  with 
a  flimsy  partition,  a  whole  family  will 
reside.  The  ground  floor  of  the  whole 
town  reeks  with   filth,  and  conditions 


SAN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO,  FROM  THE  BAY 


ago,  it  is  still  in  good  condition  and  re- 
pair. The  walls  are  picturesque  and 
represent  a  stupendous  work  and  cost 
in  themselves.  Inside  the  walls  the 
city  is  laid  off  in  regular  squares,  six 
parallel  streets  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  island  and  seven  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  are  closely  and 
compactly  built  of  brick,  usually  of  two 
stories,  stuccoed  on  the  outside  and 
painted  in  a  variety  of  colors.  The 
upper  floors  are  occupied  by  the  more 


are  most  unsanitary.  In  a  tropical 
country,  where  disease  readily  prevails, 
the  consequences  of  such  herding  may 
be  easily  inferred.  There  is  no  running 
water  in  the  town.  The  entire  popula- 
tion depends  upon  rain  water  caught 
upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  buildings  and 
conducted  to  the  cistern,  which  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  inner  court- 
yard that  is  an  essential  part  of  Spanish 
houses  the  world  over,  but  that  here, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  conditions. 
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is  very  small.  There  Is  no  sewerage 
except  for  surface  water  and  sinks, 
while  vaults  are  in  every  house  and 
occupy  whatever  remaining  space  there 
may  be  in  the  patios  not  taken  up  by 
the  cisterns.  The  risk  of  contaminat- 
ing the  water  is  very  great,  and  in  dry 


topographical  situation  the  town  should 
be  healthy,  but  it  is  not.  The  soil  un- 
der the  city  is  clay  mixed  with  lime,  so 
hard  as  to  be  almost  like  rock,  k  is 
consequently  impervious  to  water  and 
furnishes  a  good  natural  drainage.  The 
trade  wind  blows  strong  and  fresh,  and 


SAN  JUAN,  SHOWING  THE  OLD  CITY  WALL 


seasons  the  supply  is  entirely  exhausted. 
Epidemics  are  frequent,  and  the  town 
is  alive  with  vermin,  fleas,  cockroaches, 
mosquitoes,  and  dogs.  The  streets  are 
wider  than  in  the  older  part  of  Habana, 
and  will  admit  two  carriages  abreast. 
The  sidewalks  are  narrow  and  in  places 
will  accommodate  but  one  person.  The 
pavements  are  of  a  composition  manu- 
factured in  England  from  slag,  pleas- 
ant and  even,  and  durable  when  no 
heavy  strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  but  easily  broken  and  unfit  for 
heavy  traffic.  The  streets  are  swept 
once  a  day  by  hand,  and,  strange  to 
3ay,  are  kept   very  clean.     From  its 


through  the  harbor  runs  a  stream  of 
sea  water  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than 
three  miles  an  hour.  With  these  con- 
ditions no  contagious  diseases,  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  could  exist;  without 
them,  the  place  would  be  a  veritable 
plague  spot.  Besides  the  town  within 
the  walls,  there  are  small  portions  just 
outside  called  the  Marina  and  Puerta 
de  Tierra,  containing  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants  each.  There  are 
also  two  suburbs,  one,  San  Turce,  ap- 
proached by  the  only  road  leading  out 
of  the  city,  and  the  other,  Catafio, 
across  the  bay,  reached  by  ferry.  The 
Marina  and  the  two  suburbs  are  situ- 
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ated  on  sandy  points  or  spits,  and  the 
latter  are  surrounded  by  mangrove 
swamps.  The  entire  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1887.  was  27,000.  It  is  now 
(1896)  estimated  at  30.000.  One- 
half  of  the  population  consists  of  ne- 
groes and  mixed  races.  There  is  but 
little  manufacturing,  and  it  is  of  small 
importance.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  a  small  refinery  across  the 
bay.  in  which  crude  petroleum,  brought 
from  the  United  States,  is  refined. 
Matches  are  made,  some  brooms,  a 
little  soap,  and  a  cheap  class  of  trunk. 
There  are  also   ice,  gas  and  electric 


Ponce, — The  city  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  on  a  plain,  about  two  miles  from 
the  seaboard.  It  is  regularly  built — 
the  central  part  almost  exclusively  of 
brick  houses  and  the  suburbs  of  wood. 
It  Is  the  residence  of  the  military  com- 
mander and  the  seat  of  an  official 
chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  an 
appellate  criminal  court,  besides  other 
courts;  two  churches — one  Protestant, 
said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies — two  hospitals  besides  the 
military  hospitals,  a  home  of  refuge  for 
the  old  and  poor,  a  perfectly  equipped 
fire   department,  a    bank,  a   theater, 


SAN  JUAN.  THE  GATE 

light  works.  The  climate  is  warm,  but 
for  three  months  of  the  year  agreeable, 
although  one  is  subject,  trom  the  sud- 
den changes,  to  colds  and  catarrhs. 
The  natives  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  this  class  of  ailments,  and  to  con- 
sumption and  bronchitis. 


IN  THE  OLD  CITY  WALL 

three  first-class  hotels,  and  gas  works. 
The  city  has  an  ice  machine,  and 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  vehi- 
cles for  public  conveyance.  The  in- 
habitants, who  number  about  15,000^ 
are  principally  occupied  in  mercantile 
pursuits;    but   carpenters,   brLcklayers^T 
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joiners,  tailors,  shoemakers  and  barbers 
find  good  employment.  The  depart- 
ment of  Ponce  counts  al)out  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  chief  occupations  of 
the  people  are  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
cocoa,  tobacco  and  oranges,  and  the 
breeding    of    cattle.       Commercially, 


perhaps    the   healthiest  '  place  in  the 
whole  Island. 

Mayaguez,  —  Mayaguez,  the  third 
city  in  importance  of  the  island,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  west  part,  facing  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  "Mona  Chan- 
nel."    Of  industries  there  is  little  to  be 


SANTA  CRUZ  STREET,  SAN  JUAN 


Ponce  is  the  second  city  of  importance 
on  the  island.  A  fine  road  leads  to  the 
port  (Playa),  where  all  the  import  and 
export  trade  is  transacted.  Playa  has 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  here  are 
situated  the  custom-house,  the  office 
of  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  all  the 
consular  offices.  The  port  is  spacious 
and  will  hold  vessels  of  twenty- five  feet 
draft.  The  climate,  on  account  of  the 
sea  breezes  during  the  day  and  land 
breezes  at  night,  is  not  oppressive, 
though  warm;  and,  as  water  for  all 
purposes,  including  the  fire  department, 
is  amply  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  city  of  Ponce  is 


said,  except  that  there  are  three  man- 
ufactories of  chocolate,  which  is  for 
local  consumption.  Sugar,  coffee, 
oranges,  pineapples  and  cocoanuts  are 
exported  largely — all,  except  coffee, 
principally  to  the  United  States.  Of 
sugar  the  muscovado  goes  to  the 
United  States  and  the  centrifugal  to 
Spain.  Mayaguez  is  the  second  port 
for  coffee,  the  average  annual  export 
being  170.000  cwts.  The  quality  is  of 
the  best,  ranging  in  price  with  Java 
and  other  first  rate  brands.  The  lower 
grades  are  sent  to  Cuba.  About  50,- 
000  bags  of  flour  are  imported  into  this 
port  every  year  from  the  United  Statas, 
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out  of  the  180,000  bags  that  are  con- 
sumed in  the  whole  island.  The  popu- 
lation is  nearly  20.000,  the  majority 
white.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the 
temperature  never  exceeding  90°  F. 
The  city  is  connected  by  tram  with  the 
neighboring  town  of  Aguadilla,  and  a 
railroad  is  being  constructed  to  Lares, 
one  of  the  large  interior  towns. 

Aguaailla, — The  city,  which  is  the 
principal  town  and  the  port  of  Agua- 
dilla district,  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  island,  has  5,000  inhabitants. 
Industries  in  the  vicinity  consist  of  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  to- 
bacco and  cocoanuts,  and  the  distilla- 


north  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  facing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  some  fifty  miles 
distant  by  rail  from  San  Juan.  It  is 
similar  to  all  Spanish  towns,  with  a  plaza 
surrounded  by  the  church  and  other 
public  buildings  in  the  center,  and 
streets  running  from  it  in  right  angles 
forming  regular  squares.  The  build- 
ings are  constructed  of  wood  and  brick. 
The  harbor  is  poor,  being  nothing  more 
than  an  open  roadstead  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  ocean,  in  which  vessels 
during  northerly  winds  can  hardly  lie  in 
safety.  Close  in  shore,  on  one  side, 
dangerous  reefs  stretch,  a  constant 
menace  to  vessels  if  the  anchor  does 


SAN  JUAN  FROM  THE 

tion  of  rum  from  molasses.  In  the 
town  are  three  establishments  for  pre- 
paring coffee  for  exportation.  The 
climate  is  hot,  but  healthful;  there  is 
hardly  ever  yellow  fever. 

Arecibo. — ^The  town,  of  from  6,000 
to  7,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the 


INGLATERRA  HOTEL 

not  hold.  Into  this  harbor  empties  a 
narrow  and  shallow  stream  called  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Arecibo.  Goods  are 
conveyed  on  this  river  to  and  from  the 
town  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  with  the 
sfid  of  long  poles  and  by  dint  of  much 
pushing  and  patience.     At  the  bar  of 
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the  river  everything  is  again  transferred 
into  lighters,  and  thence  to  vessels.  It 
is  a  tedious  and  expensive  process. 
However.  Arecibo  is  quite  an  important 
port,  and  has  tributary  to  it  a  large  dis- 
trict of  some  30.000  inhabitants.  The 
want  of  good  roads  in  the  island  makes 
such  a  place  as  Arecibo  far  more  im- 
portant than  it  would  naturally  be. 

Fajardo, — The  town,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of 
8,779.  according  to  the  last  official 
statistics  (December.  1 887).  The  port 
is  handsome,  with  a  third-class  light- 
house at  the  entrance  at  the  point  called 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  and  a  custom- 
house open  to  universal   commerce. 

The  town  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  from  the  bay.  The  only  impor- 
tant industry  of  the  district  is  the  manu- 
facture of  muscovado  sugar,  to  which 
most  of  the  planters  demote  themselves. 
Shocks,  hickory  hoops,  pine  boards, 
and  provisions  come  from  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities.  Sugar 
and  molasses  are  exported,  and  occa- 
sionally tortoise  shell.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy. 

Naguabo. —  Naguabo  (on  the  east 
side),  is  a  small  town  of  only  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  harbor 
there  is  another  smaller  place,  called 
Playa  de  Naguabo.  or  Ucares,  with 
about  1 ,500.  The  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, Humacao.  is  nine  miles  from  Na- 


guabo. and  has  4.000  inhabitants— the 
district  comprising  more  than  15,000. 
Arroyo. — ^Arroyo,  in  the  district  of 
Guayama  (southeast  poriion),  is  a  small 
seaport  of  about  1,200  inhabitants. 
The  annual  exports  to  the  United  States 
average  7,000  to  10.000  heads  of  sugar, 
2,000  to  5,000  casks  of  molasses,  and 
50  to  150  casks  and  barrels  of  bay  rum. 

VIEQUE. 

The  island  of  Vieque,  situated  thir- 
teen miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  is 
twenty-one  miles  long  and  six  miles 
wide.  Its  land  is  very  fertile  and 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  almost  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  grow  in 
the  West  Indies.  Cattle  are  raised  and 
sugar  cultivated.  It  has  a  population 
of  some  6,000.  The  town,  Isabel 
Segunda,  is  on  the  north,  and  the  port 
is  unsafe  in  times  of  northerly  wind,  like 
all  the  anchorages  on  that  side;  the 
few  ports  on  the  south  are  better,  the 
best  being  Punta  Arenas.  Not  long 
ago  there  were  two  importing  and  ex- 
porting houses  on  the  island  of  Vieque; 
but,  on  account  of  the  long  period  of 
drought  and  the  high  duties  on  foreign- 
imported  goods,  trade  has  decreased  to 
local  consumption  only.  All  supplies 
are  brought  from  San  Juan,  the  major- 
ity being  of  American  origin.  The 
climate  is  fine  and  may  be  considered 
healthful;  there  have  never  been  any 
contagious  diseases. 


TJHE  Flf^ST  LOeOJVIOTIVE  f  IRE|VIAN. 


MR.  JOSEPH  WH ITEH  EAD  was 
bom  In  Guisboro,  Yorkshire, 
England,  about  the  year  1808; 
the  exact  date  was  unknown  even  by 
himself.  Being  sent  to  work  at  an 
early  age  he  had  few  advantages  of 
•education,  but  by  dint  of  hard  study, 
-backed  up  by  his  indomitable  will,  he  suc- 


ceeded in  giving  himself  what  in  those 
days  was  considered  a  good  education. 
During  the  time  the  Stockton  & 
Darlington  Railway  was  being  built  he 
was  employed  driving  a  horse  hauling 
coal  from  the  pits  to  Stockton  on  a 
tramway.  Part  of  this  road  was  down 
grade,  and  a  rather  novel  advantage 
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THE 

STOCKTON  &  DARLINGTON 

RAILWAY    COMPANY 

l)<rel)y  give  notice, 

THA  T  the  FORMAL  OF^NING  of  their  RAILWA  Y  will  take  place  on  the  27th 
instant,  as  announced  in  the  public  Papers— The  Proprietors  will  assemble  at  the 
Permanent  Steam  Engine,  situated  below  Brussblton  Tower,  about  nine  miles 
West  of  Dkrlihgtoh,  at  8  o'clock,  and,  after  examinir^  their  extensive  inclined 
Planes  there,  will  start  from  the  foot  of  the  Brussblton  descending  Fane,  at  9 
o'clock,  in  the  following  Order: 

1.  Thb  Company's  Locomotivb  Enginb. 

2.  Thb  Engine's  Tbndbr,  with  Water  and  Coals. 

3.  Six  Waggons,  kden  with  Coals,  Merchandize.  &c. 

4.  Thb  Committbb,  and  other  Propribtors,  In  the  Coach  belon^ne 
to  the  Company. 

5.  Six  Waggons,  with  Seats  reserved  for  Strangers. 

6.  Fourteen  Waggons,  for  the  Conreyance  of  Workmen  and  others. 
1^*  The  WHOLE  of  the  above  to  proceed  to  STOCKTON. 

7.  Six  Waggons,  laden  with  Coals,  to  leave  the  Procession  at  the 
Darlington  Branch. 

8.  Six  Waggons,  drawn  by  Horses,  for  Woricmen  and  others. 

9.  Ditto  Ditto 
10.  Ditto  Ditto 
U.  Ditto          Ditto 

The  Company's  Workmen  to  leave  the  Process!  3n  at  Darlington, and  DINE  at 
that  Place  at  one  o'clock,  except  those  to  whom  Tickets  are  specially  given  to  Yarm  . 
and  for  whom  Conveyances  will  be  provided,  on  their  Arrival  at  Stockton. 

Tickets  will  be  given  to  the  Workmen  who  are  to  dine  at  Darlington,  specifying 
the  Houses  of  Entertainment. 

The  Proprietors,  and  such  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  as  nuy  honour  them 
with  their  Company,  will  dine  precisely  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  Town-Hall, 
Stockton.— Such  of  the  Party  as  may  In:line  to  return  to  Darlington  that  Even- 
ing will  find  Conveyances  in  waiting  for  their  Accommodation,  to  start  from  the 
Company's  Wharf  there,  precisely  at  Seven  o'clock. 

The  Company  take  this  Opportunity  of  enjoining  on  all  their  Work-people  the 
Attention  to  Sobriety  and  Decorum  which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  Pleasure  of 
observing. 

The  Committee  give  this  PUBLIC  NOTICE,  that  all  Persons  who  shaU  ride 
upon  or  by  the  sides  of.  the  Railway,  on  Horseback,  will  incur  the  Penalties  im- 
posed by  the  Acts  of  Parliamsnt  passed  relative  to  this  Railway. 

Any  individual  desirous  of  seeing  the  Train  of  Wagons  descending  the  inclined 
Plane  from  Etgerlby,  and  In  Progress  .  .  .  may  have  an  Opportun  ty  of  so 
doing,  by  being  on  the  Railway  at  St.  Helen  &  Auckland,  not  later  than  half 
past  Seven  o'clock.* 


Railway-Office,  5<p/.  19th,  1825.  atkinson.  . 


•  Some  portions  of  the  photograph  from  which  the  above  *as  reproduced  are 
so  faint  that  the  words  cannot  be  deciphered. 


THE  First  railway  opening 
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was  taken  of  the  grade  to  allow  the 
horse  to  feed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
return  journey.     A  small  stall  car  or 
••waggon"  was  drawn  behind  the  coal 
••waggon,"  containing  feed  for 
the  horse,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
top  of  the  grade   had   been 
reached,  was  so  educated  that 
he  would  wheel  around,  drop 
off  from  the  loaded  car  and 
climb  on  to  the  stall,  and  ride 
down  the  grade  while  enjoying 
his  well-earned  meal. 

When  the  first  engine  was 
completed  for  the    Stockton 
&   Darlington    Railway    Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  George  Stephenson,  was 
secured  as  fireman.     A  position  on  a 
locomotive  in  those  days  was  regarded 
with  considerate  dread  and  supersti- 


tion, and  few  would  volunteer  to  accept 
such  a  risk  as  it  was  supposed  to  incur. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  road  took 
place  September  27th,  1825.     At  this 


THE  RRST  RAILWAY  TIME-TABLE 


THE  FIRST  PASSENGER  COACH 

period  high  speed  was  no  object,  nor 
was  it  attempted,  and  while  running  at 
full  speed  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to 
shoot  a  rabbit  In  the  hedges  along  the 
track  and  secure  it  without  having  to 
run  to  catch  -t"he  engine. 

Mr.  Wnitehead  left  firing  to  take  a 
position  as  plate  layer,  the  rails  then 
being  laid  on  stone  blocks,  with  iron 
chairs  containing  the  rail  fastened  to 
the  blocks  with  oak  pins.  These  pins 
had  to  be  all  made  by  hand.  Soon  rising 
to  the  position  of  inspector  of  •  repairs 
of  way,  which  is  similar  to  a  road- 
master  in  this  country,  he  resigned  in 
1 846  to  take  a  contract  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  in  Scotland.  Coming 
to  Canada  in  1849  he  built  part  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  later  the 
Buffalo,  Brantford  &  Godrich  Railway. 
Coming  to  Manitoba  in  1875,  he  built 
the  Government  road  from  Emerson  to 
St.  Boniface,  near  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Whitehead  took  the  first  loccmo  ive 
that  came  into  Manitoba,  taking  it  by 
way  of  Fisher's  Landing  down  the  Red 
River  on  barges  to  St.  Boniface.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  to  parliament  ar.d 
represented  North  Huron  for  five  years. 
In  March,  1894,  he  died  at  his  old 
home  in  Clinton,  Ont.,  leaving  an  es- 
tate and  property  valued  at  over 
$100,000.  ^  . 
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AN  EARLY  PASSENGER  ENGINE 


THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  MEN 
I— G«org«  St«ph«nton,  on*  of  th«  first  locomotiv*  •ngin*«rs.     2— Edward  P«m«,  a  capitalist  associatad  with 
Staphanson  in  building  tha  first  succassful  locomotiva.     3 — Ira  Hawbaan,  a  capitalist  associatad  with  Staphanson 
in  his  aarly  railroad  work.    4 — Josaph  Whitahaad,  accradltad  as  baing  tha  first  locomotiva  firaman.    (Tha  portraits 
ara  supposed  to  hava  baan  many  yaars  subsequent  to  such  service.) 


FORT  JEFFERSON,  TORTUGAS  ISLAND 
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THE  RIVER  PASIG.  MANILA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


MANILA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
Showing  mouth  of  River  Pasig  and  Manila  Bay  in  the  distance. 
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NATIVE  TROOPS  AT  MANILA 
These  troops  are  made  up  of  natives  but  commanded  by  Spanish  officers. 


LA  ESCOLTA  STREET.  MANILA 
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CADIZ,  SPAIN 
Showing  Spanish  Fleet  at  anchor. 


PORT  OF  BARCELONA.  SPAIN 
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PORT  OF  CARTAGENA,  SPAIN 


MARINE  HOSPITAL.  KEY  WEST 
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RESIDENCE  STREET.  MATANZAS,  CUBA 


STREET  SCENE  IN   MATANZAS,  CUBA  f^  j 
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SPANISH  BATTLESHIP  "PELAYO" 


SPANISH  CRUISER  "CARLOS  V" 
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Minerals  of  the  Philippines. — Mr.  Frank 
Karuth,  president  of  a  British  mining 
company  in  the  Philippines,  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  the  mineral  resources  of  those 
islands: 

"The  complete  absence  of  practi- 
cable roads  throughout  that  district, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  islands,  must 
at  first  confine  mining  operations  re- 
quiring heavy  plants  to  points  near  har- 
bors or  navigable  rivers.  But  such 
points,  I  venture  to  say,  are  numerous 
enough  to  give  rise  to  prosperous  in- 
dustry. I  blow  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  Alaska  Tread  we  11  mines  ex- 
cepted, where  pay  ore  is  found  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  anchorage  of 
sea-going  vessels.  So  far  the  fringe 
only  of  the  auriferous  formation  has 
been  touched.  There  is  no  brook  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
whose  sand  and  gravel  do  not  at  least 
pan  the  color  of  gold.  Heavy  nuggets 
are  sometimes  brought  down  from  the 
sierras,  where  I  believe  there  are  prom- 
ising fields  for  hydraulic  mining.  Al- 
luvial gold  is  also  got  in  the  Island  of 
Mindanao,  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Surigao  and  Misimis,  on  its  northern 
coast.  Extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore 
occur  in  Luzon,  which  will  probably 
prove  remunerative  when  means  of 
transport  have  been  devised. 

"Galena,  both  auriferous  and  argen- 
tiferous, is  found  in  veins  in  Luzon  and 
Cebu,  sometimes  accompanied  by  zinc 
blends.  1  do  not  know  of  the  occur- 
rence of  true  coal  in  the  islands.     The 
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beds  which  have  been  intermittently 
worked  in  the  islands  of  Cebu  and 
Masbate,  consist  of  lignite  of  very  good 
quality.  Some  years  ago  large  out- 
crops of  such  coal  were  found  near  the 
beach  in  the  Island  of  Masbate,  but 
most  of  it  which  could  be  got  without 
mining,  has  been  removed  for  the  use  of 
interlnsular  steamers.  One  of  the  syn- 
dicate's engineers,  a  man  of  experience 
as  manager  of  coal  mines  in  Lanca- 
shire, found  Masbate  coal  quite  useful 
for  steamers.  He  calculates  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  available  in  a  concession  of 
about  60  acres  at  1 ,2CX),CXX)  tons.  The 
Masbate  beds  are  so  tilted  as  to  form 
an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizontal." 


Luzon. — An  English  traveler  has  writ- 
ten of  the  island  of  Luzon  and  the 
Philippine  group:  "Dull  indeed,"  he 
says,  "must  be  his  soul,  unsympathetic 
his  nature,  who  can  see  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  Luzon,  Queen  of  the 
Eastern  Isles,  fade  away  into  dim  violet 
outlines  on  the  fast  receding  horizon 
without  some  wistful  remembrance, 
some  pang  of  longing  regret.  Not  the 
yEgasan,  not  the  West  Indian,  not  the 
Samoan,  not  any  other  fair  island 
cluster  .  .  .  can  rival  in  manifold 
beauties  of  earth,  sea  and  sky  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  Pity  that  for 
the  Philippines  no  word  limner  of  note 
exists.  The  chiefest,  the  almost  ex- 
ceptional spell  of  the  Philippines  is  sit- 
uate not  in  lake  or  volcano,  forest  or 
plain,  but  in  the  races  that  form  the 
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bulk  of  the  island  population.  I  said 
•  almost  exceptional/  because  rarely  is 
an  intra-tropical  people  a  satisfactory 
one  to  eye  or  mind.  But  this  can  not 
be  said  of  the  Philippine  Malays,  who, 
in  bodily  formation  and  mental  char- 
acteristics alike,  may  fairly  claim  a 
place  not  among  the  middling  ones 
merely,  but  among  almost  the  higher 
names  inscribed  on  the  world*s  national 
scale.  A  concentrated,  never-absent 
self-respect,  an  habitual  self- restraint  in 
word  and  deed,  very  rarely  broken  ex- 
cept when  extreme  provocation  induces 
the  transitory  but  fatal  frenzy  known  as 
'  amok,'  and  an  inbred  courtesy,  equally 
diffused  through  all  classes  high  or  low, 
unfailing  decorum,  prudence,  caution, 
quiet,  cheerfulness,  ready  hospitality  and 
a  correct,  though  not  inventive  taste  uni- 
versally exist.  His  family  is  a  pleasing 
sight,  much  subordination  and  little  con- 
straint, unison  in  gradation,  liberty  not  li- 
cense. Orderly  children ,  respected  par 
ents,  women  subject  but  not  oppressed, 
men  ruling  but  not  despotic,  reverence 
with  kindness,  obedience  in  affection; 
these  form  a  loveable  picture,  not  by  any 
means  rare  in  the  villages  of  the  East- 
em  isles.  The  villagers*  houses,  some 
large,  some  small,  wood  or  bamboo, 
two  storied  or  one,  mere  huts  or  spa- 
cious dwellings,  according  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  inmates,  are  dotted  here 
and  there  in  an  unsymmetrical  row 
among  the  trees;  but  all  have  a  com- 
fortable, a  cosy  look,  suggestive  of  suf- 
ficiency; many  of  them  white,  painted 
with  stripes  green  or  blue,  rarely  red, 
and  occasionally  a  flower  pattern  or 
fanciful  scroll  work  to  enliven  them 
more.  Eight  million  natives,  more  or 
less,  inhabit  the  Philippines,  and  yet 
scarcity  is  of  rare  occurrence,  famine 
unknown.  ...  Of  all  tropical 
lands,  all  tropical  races  that  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  visit,  none  will  have  left  a 


pleasanter  or  more  heart- satisfying 
memory  than  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago, the  home  of  the  half-civilized 
Malay.     .     .     . 

"On  the  whole,  the  Philippine  natives 
find  and  take  life  easy.  Their  require- 
ments are  few.  The  sum  of  £5  will 
provide  a  native  household  with  a 
dwelling  of  its  own  and  ample  furniture. 
Under  a  genial  climate,  on  a  soil  lav- 
ishly grateful  for  the  slightest  tending, 
by  waters  teeming  with  fish,  they  know 
naught  of  hunger  and  have  much  time 
left  for  amusement — such  as  dancing 
and  public  rejoicings  on  the  smallest 
occasion;  music,  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  talent,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  commune  without  a  fairly  trained 
brass  band — and  gambling!  Cock- 
fighting  is  the  national  sport  and  no 
mean  source  of  revenue  to  the  author- 
ities. Almost  every  native  owns  a 
fighting  fowl,  which  is  as  dear  to  him 
as  her  lap-dog  to  a  European  lady.  He 
carries  it  about  with  him  and  bets  his 
bottom  dollar  on  its  performance  in  the 
arena.  Thus  the  native  is  an  inter- 
mittent rather  than  a  steady  worker, 
and  his  delight  in  feasts  and  holy  days, 
and  his  content,  which  passes  him  off 
as  rich  in  his  own  mind  with  $10  in  his 
purse,  make  him  as  a  laborer,  docile 
as  he  is  and  willing  to  please,  a  source 
of  frequent  annoyance  to  his  employers." 


Liberality  of  German  Socialists. — A  press 
correspondent  writes  from  Berlin  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  German  press 
continues  its  campaign  of  abuse  of 
America,  either  outspoken  or  by  innu- 
endos.  The  conservative,  centrist  and 
national  liberal  papers  are  especially 
virulent,  while  the  liberal  and  radical 
newspapers  do  not  disguise  their  disgust 
at  the  United  States  and  attribute  base 
and  selfish  motives  for  its  action.  Even 
the    leading    German    magazine,   the 
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Deutsche  Rwfkischau,  In  Its  June  num- 
ber, joins  In  the  general  newspaper 
sentiment. 

The  socialist  press  alone  is  friendly. 
The  Vorwaertz  in  an  editorial  article 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Herr 
Liebkhecht,  the  socialist  leader,  and 
which  has  since  been  strongly  criticized 
by  other  newspapers,  says  after  describ- 
ing the  fears  aroused  in  Europe  by  the 
abandonment  of  its  policy  of  Isolation 
by  the  United  States : 

"Their  first  movement  produces  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  a  famine 
in  decrepit  Europe,  a  spectre  of  starvation. 

"Their  first  blow  was  a  crushing  naval 
defeat  of  an  ancient  monarchy  which  they 
forbade  to  continue  the  work  of  wholesale 
murder. 

"One  more  defeat  and  that  monarchy  falls, 
the  dynasty  Is  bunted  out,  and  a  republic 
is  established. 

"What  strength  and  vigor  are  displayed, 
and  therewith  decrepit  Europe  has  never 
thus  far  reckoned.    A  new  power  is  here.'* 


The  Railways  and  the  Arbitration  BiU.— 
The  Railway  Age  thus  expresses  its 
opinion  of  the  railway  Arbitration  Bill: 

"While  the  arbitration  biU,  which  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  now 
awaits  the  President's  signature,  will 
not  be  likely  to  have  much  practical 
force,  its  moral  effects  should  be  good. 
The  law — the  full  text  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  paper — ^will  have  a  certain 
deterrent  effect  on  the  radical  labor 
element,  while  reasonable  men  on  either 
side  wiU  be  little  affected  by  it.  We 
do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
point  of  view  which  many  daily  papers 
take  of  the  law,  viz,  that  it  gives  to  labor 
orders  a  legal  recognition  which  they 
have  not  heretofore  had,  and  that  it  Is, 
In  a  much  quoted  phrase,  'practically  a 
bill  of  right  to  labor.*  The  law  must 
depend  for  whatever  force  it  may  have 
on  the  awakening  of  public  sympathy 
in  any  Individual  difference  which  may 


arise,  and  it  will  then  act  much  more 
as  a  preventive  of  reckless  action  on 
the  part  of  irresponsible  leaders  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  passage  of  the 
act  is  due  more  to  the  labors  of  Secre- 
tary Moseley  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  than  to  any  other 
man." 


Developing  the  North  West. — In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  North  West  it 
is  reported  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  $40,000  for  a 
survey  of  the  Edmonton  route  to  the 
Yukon  and  $45,000  for  a  survey  of  the 
Stikine  River  to  an  ocean  port  in  British 
Columbia.  $396,000  for  government  of 
the  Yukon  district;  $10,000  for  Nana- 
Imo  harbor,  improvements  of  the  south 
channel,  etc.;  $5,000  for  Columbia 
River  improvements  above  Golden; 
$20,000  for  improvement  of  ship  chan- 
nel of  Frazer  River;  $3,000  for  general 
repairs  and  improvements  to  harbors, 
rivers  and  bridges;  $3,000  for  Skeena 
River;  $5,000  for  Improvements  in  the 
Columbia  River,  in  the  narrows  between 
Upper  and  Lower  lakes;  and  $2,000  for 
the  removal  of  rocks  in  the  Columbia 
above  Revelstoke. 


American  Locomotives  in  Russia. — Am- 
bassador Hltchcok  writes  from  St. 
Petersburg  that  an  order  has  been  sent 
to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  for  sixty-five  locomotives 
for  the  Manchurian  Railway,  making  a 
total  of  eighty  "Baldwins"  ordered  for 
the  Manchurian  Railway  within  the  last 
nine  weeks,  and  a  grand  total  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  "Baldwins" 
sold  to  Russian  railways  within  the  last 
six  months.  I  am  also  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
awarded  the  Westlnghouse  Company  a 
contract  amounting  to  between  $2,000,- 
000  and  $3,000,000  for  the  equipment 
of  the  rolling  stock  of  Its  railways  with 
Westlnghouse  air  brakes,  and  that  this 
contract  will  probably  be  duplicated  In 
the  near  future. 
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JOHN  WILKES  AND  GEORGE  III. 


A  King  ▼■. 
the  People. 


Copyriffht,  1898, 

"George  III.  did  more  for  political  liberty 
than  any  other  monarch  that  ever  reigned," 
an  English  wit  Is  quoted  as 
saying.  "His  attempt  to  re- 
store the  prerogatives  of  the 
early  rulers  of  England  excited  an  opposition 
that  resuhed  in  greater  liberties  for  the  peo- 
ple. His  strenuous  efforts  to  impress  his 
individuality  as  a  monarch  upon  the  English 
Colonies  incited  a  rebellion  the  results  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  American  Republics." 

The  fact  that  George  III.  had  no  English 
blood  in  his  veins  perhaps  prompted  the 
English  people  to  resent  his  attempts  to  cur- 
tail their  rights;  but  whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
a  fact  that  his  petty  tyrannical  disposition 
came  near  resulting  in  civil  war  in  England. 

Young  George  had  received  the  tuition  of 
a  tyrant.  His  father,  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  believed  that  a  king  should  be  a 
"father  of  his  people,"  that  no  man  was  so 
well  qualified  as  the  King  to  know  "what  was 
best  for  his  people."  The  words  of  his 
mother  best  remembered  were,  "George, 
be  King!  "  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  George 
III.  was  honest;  he  believed  that  a  king 
should  be  a  King.  Upon  succeeding  his 
grandfather  he  set  out  to  conduct  the  British 
Government  on  modern  lines.  He  had  just 
reached  manhood,  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  proposed  to  substitute  his  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment for  those  of  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage — a  king  who  had  outlived  his  useful- 
ness and  his  own  son. 

His  first  acts  were  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
his  grandfather  in  the  "Seven  Years'  War," 
to  remove  Pitt  and  make  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  his  Prime  Minister. 
This  was  his  first  affront— the  people  re- 
spected Pitt  above  all  others.  Bute  gained 
complete  control  over  the  King  and  suc- 
ceeded in  less  than  a  year  in  stirring  up 


JohB  Wilkes. 


byW.S.Ctftar. 

strife  to  an  alarming  degree.  Grenville 
was  then  called  to  succeed  Bute,  and  two 
years  later  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
made  Premier  for  eleven  months.  Then 
came  Earl  of  Chatham  for  fourteen  months, 
and  Duke  of  Grafton  for  three  years.  In 
1770,  ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  found  in  Lord  North  a  man  who 
could  agree  with  both  himself  and  the  people. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  situation  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  presumed  to 
represent  the  people,  took  sides, 
with  the  King.  Then  arose  a 
popular  clamor,  and  a  character  came  into 
public  notice  who,  while  classed  a  dema- 
gogue, became  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
political  liberty. 

This  man  was  John  Wilkes,  the  son  of  a 
distiller  at  Clerkenwell.  He  received  a  good 
education,  traveled  on  the  Continent,  re- 
turned home  and  married  an  heiress  ten 
years  his  senior.  He  was  thrown  into  fash- 
ionable society  and  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
England,  among  whom  were  William  Pitt, 
Lord  Temple,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Francis 
Dashwocd  and  others. 

Wilkes  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Chatham 
and  resented  the  ignominious  treatment  of 
the  latter  by  the  "  boy  king."  He  had  been 
"returned" — had  been  "  elected,"  as  we  say 
in  America — "for"  Aylesbury  in  1757;  he 
had  filled  the  position  of  High-Sheriff  of 
Buckingham,  and  was  First  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Buck's  Militia. 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  Wilkes* 
dislike  of  the  King  was  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  Chatham  had  arranged  to  appoint 
Wilkes  to  a  lucrative  position,  and  Bute  had 
snubbed  him  when  he  made  known  his  as- 
pirations. 

In  June,  1762,  Wilkes  began  the  publica- 
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tion  of  a  political  weekly  journal  which  he 
called  the  North  Briton^  and  in 
the  u^  which  he  pronounced  against 
'  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
that  George  III.  was  attempting  to  assert,  if 
not,  to  use  a  stronger  word,  usurp.^  It  had 
been  the  practice  of  all  editorial  critics  of 
the  Grown  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  criti- 
cisms and  to  substitute  initials  for  names,  or 
to  use  figurative  personages,  leaving  it  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  discover 
who  was  the  person  attacked.  Wilkes  set 
all  these  "court  usages"  aside  and  called  a 
spade  a  spade;  he  called  Bute  Bute,  and 
not  "the  Thane,"  as  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries were  contented  to  do. 

In  ^ril  of  the  following  year  the  King, 
in  closing  Parliament,  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  which 
did  not  meet  with  the  views  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  latter  believed  that  all  the  vic- 
tories of  the  war  had  been  surrendered  un- 
necessarily. Gonceming  this  treaty  the 
King  said,  in  his  address  to  Parliament: 
"My  expectations  have  been  fully  answered 
by  the  happy  effects  which  the  several  allies 
of  my  crown  have  derived  from  this  salutory 
measure.  The  powers  at  war  with  my  good 
brother,  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  been  in- 
duced to  agree  to  such  terms  of  accommo- 
dation as  that  great  Prince  has  approved; 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  my  ne- 
gotiations has  necessarily,  and  immediately, 
diffused  the  blessing  of  peace  through  every 
part  of  Europe." 

In  commenting  on  the  King's  address  in 
the  NorA  Briton,  Wilkes  took  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  self-laudation  contained  there- 
in, and  among  other  things  said:  "The  in- 
famous fallacy  of  the  whole  sentence  is 
apparent  to  all  mankind,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  barely  ap- 
prove, but  absolutely  dictated  as  conqueror, 
every  article  of  the  terms  of  peace.  No  ad- 
vantage of  any  kind  has  accrued  to  that 
magnanimous  Prince  from  our  negotiations; 
but  he  was  basely  deserted  by  the  Scottish 
Prime  Minister  of  England." 

1  There  had  been  at  many  seasons  a  fierce  strugffle 
for  supremacy,  but  at  no  period  were  the  notions  of 
prerogatlYe  adranced  as  the  principle  upon  which  the 
monarchy  was  to  be  upheld.  It  was  not  attempted  to 
be  disguised  that  the  new  minister  of  George  III. 
(Bute),  who  had  supplanted,  or  was  endeayoring  to 
supplant,  the  old  htmily  Infhiences,  had  resohred  to 
place  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  a  broader  basis— to 
bring  back  something  of  the  old  ascendency  of  pre- 
rogatlTe.  He  had  shown  his  disposition  to  contend 
against  the  force  of  public  opinion  by  displacing  the 
popular  minister.— //fj/oiyo/B^fluc^,  Vol.  VI.,  Knight, 


This  brazen  criticism  of  a  great  King  by  a 
common  Englishman  created  consternation 
throughout  the  land.    On  ^ril 
30th  a  "General  Warrant"^  was 
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issued  by  the  King  against 
'  'all  authors,  publishers  and  printers  of  a  trea- 
sonable paper  entitled  the  North  Brtton,  No. 
45,"  etc. 

Past  Kings  of  England  had  resorted  to  the 
use  of  "General  Warrants"  to  carry  out 
their  purposes  when  no  statutory  law  could 
be  found  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The 
"General  Warrant"  had  been  to  past  British 
rulers  what  the  "injunctions"  are  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.^  Balfe,  the 
printer  who  did  the  typographical  work,  and 
Kearsley,  the  proprietor  of  the  printing  es- 
tablishment, were  immediately  arrested, 
and  at  midnight  the  King's  messengers  at- 
tempted to  enter  Wilkes'  house,  but  were 
persuaded  to  wait  until  morning  to  arrest 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes  and  the  others  mentioned  were 
taken  before  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  by 
them  imprisoned  in  the  "Tower."  All  of 
his  papers  were  seized  and  searched  for  fur- 
ther incriminating  evidence.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  see  or  speak  to  his  friends,  nor 
was  he  allowed  the  use  of  paper  and  ink 
during  the  first  days  of  his  confinement. 
George  III.  was  determined  to  convince  the 
people  that  it  was  a  dangerous  proceeding  to 
qu^on  the  wisdom  or  acts  of  a  King. 

Soon,  however,  the  muttering  of  the 
people  became  ominous,  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  En- 
gland espoused  the  cause  of 
Wilkes.  Earl  Temple  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  were  finally  admitted  to 
see  the  prisoner  and  on  May  3d  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  granted  by  Sir  Gharles 
Pratt,  the  Lord  Ghief  Justice,  and  Wilkes 
was  brought  before  the  Gourt  of  Gommon 
Pleas. 

Wilkes  defended  himself  and  did  so  in  a 
manner  that  showed  that  he  had  lost  none  of 
his  courage  and  spirit.  The  court  post- 
poned its  decision.  The  Grown  attorneys, 
realizing  the  excitement  Wilkes'  case  was 
causing  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  no 
doubt  prompted  by  the  King,  endeavored  to 
dispose  of  the  matter,  and  tried  to  have  the 
case  thrown  out  of  court  by  raising  the 

2  General  warrants,  issued  against  no  one  person 
named,  but  against  all  persons  suspected,  were  for- 
merly in  use  (in  England),  and  proved  an  Instrument  of 
oppression.— CAflJwiers'  Encyclopedia. 
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question  of  the  legality  of  a  ''General  War- 
rant." But  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  determined  that  the  case  should 
be  settled  on  its  merits  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  England,  one  of  which  pro- 
tected a  member  of  Parliament  from  arrest, 
except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice said:  "Let  Mr.  Wilkes  be  discharged 
from  his  imprisonment.'* 

The  effect  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
people  who  heard  of  the  matter  were  loud  in 
their  words  of  approval,  while 
the  King  set  to  work  to  dem- 
onstrate that  George  III.  was 
monarch  of  England.  The  following  day 
Earl  Temple  was  removed  from  the  position 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire,  as 
a  punishment  for  befriending  Wilkes.  His 
name  was  also  removed  from  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors.  Wilkes*  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  Bucks  Militia  was  cancelled, 
and  a  battle  began  that  lasted  seven  years, 
during  which  years  seeds  of  discontent  were 
sown  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people  that 
resulted  in  less  power  for  the  King  and 
greater  liberties  for  themselves.' 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Wilkes  in 
winning  his  case  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  one  of  the  journeymen  printers 
who  had  been  arrested  under  authority  of 

3  The  proceedings  of  the  Government  against 
Wilkes  not  only  made  the  witty  profligate  the  most 
famous  man  in  England,  but  rendered  him  the  center 
of  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  PrerogatlTe  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Priyilege  of  Parliament,  which,  mixed 
up  as  it  was  with  the  cause  of  a  man  in  many  respects 
worthless,  erentually  placed  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  a  firmer  foundation  of  legal  right  than  had 
previously  been  acknowledged.  ...  At  every 
step  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  see  the  weakness  and 
fol^  of  the  Minlalry  and  the  Parliament;  and  however 
we  may  despise  the  reckless  audacity  of  the  dema- 
gogue over  whom  public  opinion  threw  its  shieki  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice 
were  asserted  from  the  Judgment  seat,  and  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  was  not  sullied  by  any  such  sub- 
serviency to  power  as  had  disgraced  earlier  periods  of 
our  history.  .  .  .  The  seven  years  of  WlOdte 
agitation  couki  not  have  been  a  pleasant  epoch  in  the 
life  of  any  friend  of  rational  liberty  and  well  balanced 
authority.  The  principles  of  constitutional  freedom 
were  mixed  up  with  the  quarrels  of  a  profligate  dema- 
gogue and  the  outrages  of  an  unthinking  multitude, 
sober  men  naturally  turned  from  the  support  of  such  a 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  so  paltry,  so  passionate,  so  vindictive,  so 
obstinate,  that  the  most  strenuous  loyalty  couki 
scarcely  give  an  honest  assistance  to  measures  which 
transformed  a  nation  s  willing  obedience  into  a  dull 
submission  to  the  powers  that  be.  During  this  period 
of  hateful  controversy  there  was  a  perpetual  excite- 
ment of  libels  and  mobs:  the  decisions  of  the  law 
coming  in  ccnfUct  with  the  desires  of  the  crown;  the 
wlU  of  the  people  opposed  to  the  votes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment The  bystanders  looked  with  surprise  and 
alarm  upon  this  extraordinary  game.  In  which  states- 
men seemed  to  be  puppets  moved  by  aomo  machinery 
rather  than  by  their  own  natural  lmpulses.~///5torv 
o*Engiand,  Vol.  VI„  Knight. 
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the  General  Warrant,  sued  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  obtained  a  judgment  of  £300  for 
false  imprisonment. 

Wilkes  continued  to  publish  the  North 
Briton,  but  purchased  material  of  his  own 
and  had  the  work  done  in  his 
own  premises.  He  used  these 
precautions  to  escape  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  King's  agents  who  were  set  to 
watch  him.  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  Wilkes,  and  although  moving 
in  fashionable  circles  he  was  a  profligate  of 
the  worst  character.  Someone  had  written 
an  obscene  poem  entitled  "An  Essay  on 
Woman,**  and  at  the  club  where  Wilkes  and 
Sandwich  resorted  the  manuscript  was  given 
Wilkes  with  the  request  that  he  have  twelve 
copies  printed  on  his  press  for  the  private 
use  of  the  person  making  the  request. 
Wilkes  agreed  and  Lord  Sandwich  bribed 
one  of  the  printers  to  steal  a  copy  of  the 
printed  poem  for  his  use.  This  copy  was 
preserved  and  on  November  15th,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  before  any  business  was 
transacted  after  the  reading  of  the  speech 
from  the  Crown,  Lord  Sandwich  gave  pub- 
licity to  the  obscene  poem  and  the  Secre- 
tary read  its  filthiest  passages  to  the  lords 
assembled.  The  printer  employed  by  Wilkes 
was  summoned  and  he  certified  to  the  poem 
having  been  printed  in  Wilkes*  printing 
office. 

The  House  of  Commons  protested  great 
indignation  at  the  fact  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers was  the  author  of  this  scandalous  pro- 
duction. Immediate  action  was  taken  to 
expel  Wilkes  from  Parliament.  Of  course 
this  was  part  of  the  King's  program.  A  trap 
had  been  set;  Wilkes*  companion,  Lord 
Sandwich,  had  been  won  over  to  the  King; 
Wilkes  had  been  caught  and  must  now  suf- 
fer the  penalty. 

The  historian  Knight  says:  "The  whole 
force  of  the  State,  of  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons were  arrayed  against  one  demagogue. 
In  the  Lower  House,  after  a  series  of  de- 
bates, it  was  resolved  that  the  Nordi  Briton, 
No.  45  (the  issue  containing  the  criticism  of 
the  King)  was  a  false,  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious libel,  and  that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  A  riot  took  place  when 
this  resolution  was  carried  into  effect. 
Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Martin, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  having 
termed  the  writer  of  the  Nor^  Briton  a  cow- 
ardly, malignant  and  Infamous  scoundrel, 
Wilkes  challenged  him,  and  in  a  duel  the 
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next  day  was  dangerously  wounded.  The. 
measures  contemplated  against  him  were* 
therefore  delayed.  His  position  appearing 
very  perilous  he  sought  safety  in  France 
before  his  wound  was  healed.  On  the  20th 
of  January  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.** 

In  the  meantime  Wilkes  had  also  sued 
Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Egremont,  the  two 
ivmrt.  Secretaries  of  State,  for  dam- 
•f  Juti«e.  ^*®*  ^^  account  of  false  impris- 
onment. The  latter  had  died 
and  Halifax  evaded  a  final  issue,  but  Mr. 
Wood,  the  Under  Secretary,  who  was  also 
sued,  did  not  escape,  a  special  jury  assess- 
ing him  with  damages  to  the  extent  of 
£1 ,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  courts 
of  justice  were  not  influenced  by  the  King 
as  were  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  "General  War- 
rants** the  Chief  Justice  said:  * 'There  is  no 
authority  in  our  law  books  that  mentions 
this  kind  of  a  warrant,  but  in  express  terms 
condemns  it.  Upon  the  maturest  consider- 
ation I  am  bold  to  say  this  warrant  is  ille- 
gal." Just  imagine  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  taking  as  firm  a  stand 
against  the  issuing  of  "general  warrants**  or 
"injunctions**  in  the  United  Statesl 

A  violent  debate  followed  in  Parliament. 
The  "friends  of  the  King,**  as  they  were 
called,  upheld  general  war- 
pj^^^^  rants  and  the  opposition  de- 
nounced them.  The  King's 
friends  proved  that  Pitt  (Chatham)  had  is- 
sued such  warrants  while  he  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  latter  replied  that  he 
"knew  them  to  be  illegal  when  he  issued 
them.**  He  "preferred  the  general  safety 
in  a  time  of  danger  to  any  personal  consid- 
eration." 

The  King  prosecuted  the  war  upon  his 
enemies  by  rewarding  those  who  were  di- 
rected by  his  dictates  and  visiting  his  wrath 
upon  those  who  dared  oppose  his  measures.^ 

^  It  Is  pltitbie  to  traoo  the  persevering  desire  of  the 
King  to  carry  out  what  he  deemed  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  their  offense.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  question  of  Parliamentary  pririlege 
was  discussed,  Cen.  Conway,  the  Colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, voted  in  the  minority.  The  ICIng  Immediately 
wrote  to  Grenyllle:  "Gen.  Conway's  conduct  is  amaz- 
tog.  I  am  hurt  for  Lord  Hertford  (brother  o'  Conway, 
and  ambassador  at  Paris).  I  shall  propose  to  Mr. 
Crenrllle  the  dismissing  instantly,  for  in  this  questien 
I  am  personally  concerned  "  On  the  25th  his  Majesty 
urged  the  dismission  of  Conway  and  others,  and  that 
it  should  be  ^veo  out  "that  the  next  would  have  the 
same  fate  if  they  do  not  amend  their  conduct."  Gren- 
viUe's  diary  shows  that  he  repeatedly  advised  the 
King  to  defer  this  resohition  with  regard  to  Conway, 
although  he  supported  the  King  in  his  determination 


Wilkes  having  left  for  France,  through 
fear  for  his  personal  safety,  failed  to  appear 
before  the  House  when  summoned,  and  was 
"outlawed."  He  now  became  a  martyr  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

For  his  decision  wherein  he  declared  gen- 
eral warrants  illegal,  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
was  voted  thanks  by  the  Common  Council 
of  London  and  he  was  requested  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  to  be  placed  in  Cuild-hall.  "The 
Ministry  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  against 
them,**  says  Knight.  "The  King  was  not 
shielded  by  ministerial  responsibility,  for  he 
had  unwisely  exhibited  that  individual  sen- 
sitiveness— those  resentments  and  animosi- 
ties— which  are  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  functions  of  a  constitutional  monarch.*' 

But  Ceorge  III.,  not  content  with  bicker- 
ing with  the  English  people  in  Britain,  at- 
Trimiki  f  tempted  to  undo  Pitt's  great 
uTolllJL  work  in  cementing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English  colonists 
in  America  for  the  mother  country.  In  de- 
scribing the  situation,  Knight  says:"  Another 
scene  was  to  be  opened,  which,  devoid  of 
Interest  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  was  to  be 
developed  in  a  series  of  long  continued 
action  which  involved  not  only  the  interests 
of  England,  but  eventually  the  destinies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  incidentally  of 
all  the  human  race.  The  triumphant  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Pitt  (as  Prime  Minister 

to  take  this  course  of  exhibiting  his  power.  On  the 
18th  of  February,  after  the  great  debate  on  General 
Warrant,  the  IClng  wrote  to  Grenville:  "Firmness  and 
resohition  must  now  be  shown,  and  no  one's  friend 
saved  who  has  dared  to  fly  off;  this  alone  can  restore 
order  and  save  this  country  from  anarchy.  ...  I 
am  not  to  be  neglected  unpunished."  In  April  Con- 
way was  dismissed  from  his  regiment  and  from  his 
office.  The  same  mode  of  resentment  was  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Shelbume,  Col.  Barre  and  Gen. 
A'Court,  as  well  as  toward  persons  holding  civil 
offices.  The  disposition  of  George  III.  to  look  at  pub- 
lic measures  as  personal  questions  was  one  cause  of 
many  serious  calamities  of  his  reign.  He  told  Gren- 
ville on  the  14th  of  December  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  Lord  Shelbume  at  the  Levee,  "but  spoke  to  two 
people  on  each  side  of  him,  which  he  thought  was  the 
treatment  he  deserved  for  having  broke  his  word  and 
honor  with  him,  having  pledged  both  upon  not  going 
into  (^>position,  and  then  taking  the  first  opportunity  to 
oppose  a  measure  which  personally  regarded  the 
King. ' '  The  dismissal  of  Conway  for  a  conscientious 
vote  in  Parliament— a  man  who  had  dlstingiilshed 
himself  in  Germany,  was  remarkable  for  his  fairness 
and  his  aversion  to  faction,  and  was  a  geneml  sup- 
porter of  the  Government— Is  truly  described  as  a 
step  whose  boldness  was  aknost  urprecedented.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  dismissed  three  military  men 
from  their  empk>ymento.  the  famous  "Comet  of 
Horse"  among  the  number,  but  they  had  incurred  the 
penalty  "by  a  personal,  violent  and  constant  opposi- 
tion." The  dismissal  of  Conway  and  others  for  their 
Parliamentary  conduct  ezdted  considerable  alarm  as 
to  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Court,  and  it  did 
much  to  establish  that  unpopularity  which  a  Klne, 
who  had  many  qualities  to  recommend  him  to  the  af- 
fections of  his  people,  was  by  his  own  manifestations 
of  self-will  bringing  down  upon  his  head."— /^fV/. 
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of  George  II.)  had  given  a  firmness  and 
compactness  to  the  British  Empire  in  North 
America,  which  appeared  to  promise  a  long 
continuance  of  prosperity  to  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  Colonies.** 

But  George  III.  was  determined  to  be 
King!  Soon  he  had  matters  in  a  worse  tur- 
moil in  the  Colonies  than  at  home.  It  has 
been  said  that  "if  George  III.  had  never  been 
bred  the  United  States  would  have  never 
been  born." 

George  III.  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  "pro- 
tective" tariff.  He  looked  upon  the  English 
people  in  both  continents  as  one 
and  he  enacted  laws  that  built 
up  the  industries  of  each. 
Knight  says:  'The  Englishman  was  for- 
bidden to  smoke  any  other  than  Virginia- 
grown  tobacco,  and  the  Virginian  could  wear 
no  other  coat  than  one  of  English-made 
cloth.  It  was  an  age  of  regulation  and  bal- 
lance  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great — 
in  commerce  as  in  war.  No  particular  in- 
jury was  contemplated  towards  the  Colonists 
in  the  trade  regulations;  although  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  English  merchants  was  regarded 
as  the  supreme  advantage  of  colonial  posses- 
sions. From  very  insignificant  beginnings 
the  American  provinces  had  become  great 
and  prosperous,  and  contained  a  population 
somewhat  exceeding  two  millions.  The 
State  regarded  these  Colonies  as  a  happy 
family  of  good  children,  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  that  paternal  authority  which  knew  best 
what  was  for  their  advantage.  1 1  was  not  very 
harsh  authority,  although  its  exercise  was  un- 
wise in  its  persistence.  If  it  vexed  them  with 
restrictions  it  soothed  them  with  privileges. 
But  the  privileges  were  thought  inadequate 
to  the  restrictions.  At  last  the  parent  took 
up  the  fancy  of  compelling  the  children  to 
pay  something  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  past  protection,  and  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  expense  of  that  protec- 
tion in  the  future." 

This  digression  from  the  story  of  Wilkes 
is  to  show  how  George  III.,  during  his 
troubles  at  home,  found  his  "fatherly"  at- 
tentions unappreciated  by  his  colonial  "chil- 
dren." The  American  Revolution  maybe 
said  to  have  been  a  tariff  war.  Free-trade 
England  was  then  for  "a  home  market  for 
a  home  product.**  considering  England  and 
her  colonies  but  one  country.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  for  free  trade  with  the  world. 
They  demanded  the  right  to  trade  with  France 
as  freely  as  with  England.    This  led  to  dis- 


putes with  their  King — ^and  their  King  could 
brook  no  opposition  to  his  will.  "Tea  tax*' 
and  "stamp  acts**  followed  and  Wilkes  was 
forgotten  in  the  ensuing  war. 

A  new  Parliament  convened  in  May, 
1768,  and  consternation  was  created  in  the 
camp  of  the  King's  friends  by 
-^^^  the  reappearance    of  Wilkes. 

Although  an  "outlaw,**  he 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  Member  of 
Parliament  from  the  city  of  London  and 
was  defeated.  He  then  became  a  candidate 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  was  "re- 
turned** (elected).  By  this  time  his  old 
popularity  had  been  renewed,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  sentiment,  or  else 
to  embarass  the  King,  who  was  disposed  to 
ignore  him,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
authorities  as  an  'outlaw"  and  demanded  a 
trial.  His  election  was  celebrated  by  illumi- 
nation aad  his  arrest  by  riots.  A  mob  res- 
cued Wilkes  from  the  officers  of  the  court, 
but  he  was  again  imprisoned.  Riots  were 
the  order  of  the  day  and  the  King*s  friends 
became  alarmed. 

"On  the  10th  of  May,**  says  Knight,  "a 
vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  to  convey  the  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Wilkes)  to  his  seat  in  the  House, 
which  it  was  thought  he  would  then  take  in 
virtue  of  his  privilege.  The  riot  act  was 
read  when  the  mob  assailed  the  prison-gates, 
and  the  military  being  called  in,  five  or  six 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  many  were 
wounded.  The  magistrate  who  gave  the 
order  to  fire  was  tried  and  acquitted.  On 
the  1 1th  of  May  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued  'for  suppressing  riots,  tumults,  and 
other  unlawful  assemblies.*  '* 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
moved  "that  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown 
do  inform  the  House  why  the  laws  were  not 
immediately  put  in  force  against  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  an  outlaw,**  but  Parliament 
adjourned  after  sitting  ten  days. 

The  courts  of  justice  had  now  to  wrestle 
with  the  Wilkes  case,  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  Court  of  the  King*s  Bench,  decided 
that  the  "outlawry**  against  Wilkes  was 
illegal  through  a  defect  in  the  pleadings, 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  impris- 
onment and  to  two  fines  of  £500. 

On  October  27th  great  demonstrations 
were  held  in  honor  of  Wilkes  birthday,  and 
on  January  2,  1769,  he  was  elected  alder- 
man of  "the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.** 
The  Commons  had  championed  the  King 
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from  the  first  and  the  people  had  taken  the 
part  of  Wilkes.^  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  then  elected  by  the  select  few  and  the 
people  as  a  mass  did  not  possess  the  fran- 
chise, but  to  this  Wilkes  agitation,  indirectly 
perhaps,  is  due  the  political  reform  that 
came  early  in  the  following  century. 

Wilkes  gathered  friends  and  the  issue  be- 
came more  sensational.  The  Commons 
made  war  on  him  in  an  aggres- 
sive manner.  He  was  sum- 
moned "to  their  bar  in  cus- 
tody*' and  accused  of  libel  in  the  article  in 
the  NorOi  Briton  "No.  45."  He  acknowl- 
edged he  was  the  author  and  defied  the 
House.  "The  House  decided  that  this  was 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel." 
On  the  3d  of  February  Lord  Barrington 
moved  that  John  Wilkes,  having  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  what  the  House  had 
deemed  to  be  a  libel,  and  being  also  under 
sentence  for  other  seditious,  obscene,  and 
impious  libels,  be  expelled." 

The  sentence  of  expulsion  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  minority,  but  was  adopted. 
Wilkes  was  reelected  from  Middlesex 
unanimously,  and  the  Commons  declared 
the  election  void.  Another  election  was 
held  and  the  freeholders  again  elected  Wilkes 
to  represent  them,  and  again  he  was  rejected 
by  the  Commons.  The  King's  friends  now 
secured  a  candidate  by  having  Colonel  Lut- 
trell  resign  his  seat  and  he  "stood  for  the 
metropolitan  county."  Again  Wilkes  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  Com- 
mons seated  Luttrell  and  rejected  Wilkes. 

All  England  was  in  tumult.*    This  was  an 

&  He  (Wilkes)  was  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  pin- 
nscle  of  popularity  by  the  contest  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, acting  throueh  the  House  of  Comraons,  now 
became  engaged  with  the  prisoner  in  the  King  s 
Bench  who  had  been  elected  Member  for  Middlesex. 
-Ibid. 

^The  rights  of  electors  were  considered  to  be 
▼lolated.  Large  sums  were  subscribed  to  carry  on 
this  dangerous  battle  between  the  people  and  their 
representatiTes.  The  whole  Kingdom  was  In  agiu- 
tion.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  elected,  and  it  was 
TOted,  that  having  been  expelled  from  the  House  he 
was  incapacitated  for  election.  The  Government  now 
provided  a  candidate  who  would  not  shrink  from  op- 
posing the  popular  favorite.  Golonel  Luttrell  vacated 
nis  seat  and  stood  for  the  metropolitan  county.  On  the 
13th  of  April,  without  any  tumult.  Wilkes  was  the 
fourth  time  returned  by  a  very  large  majority.  The 
House  of  Conimons  now  decided  by  a  majority  of  54 
that  Luttrell  shoukl  have  been  returned,  and  not  Wilkes, 
and  that  Luttrell  should  take  his  seat.  The  King  in 
April,  1 768.  had  urged  upon  Lx>rd  North  the  necessity 
for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  on  this  last  decision 
of  the  House  he  congratulated  the  GhanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  "the  very  hmorable  issue  of 
the  debate."  His  Majesty  added,  "the  House  has 
with  becoming  dignity  supported  their  own  privi- 
leges, without  which  they  cannot  subsist,  and  it  is  now 
my  duty  to  see  the  laws  obeyed."    King.  Lords  and 


•Jnnias." 


attempt  of  a  monarch,  through  his  sup- 
porters, to  rob  a  free  people  of  their  rights 
and  it  has  been  said  that  "if  the  American 
rebels  had  not  taken  the  Colonies  English 
rebels  would  have  taken  St.  James." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  stirring  up  trouble 
abroad  Ceorge  III.  quelled  much  of  the  tu- 
mult at  home,  and  thereby  brought  his  for- 
mer opponents  to  his  support  under  the  cry 
of  ••  loyalty  to  the  king." 

It  was  during  this  excitement  that  the 
celebrated  anonymous  political  writer, 
"Junius,"  became  notorious. 
Under  this  mm  dt  piumt  the 
ministry  was  scored  unmercifully  for  its  po- 
sition in  the  Wilkes  case  and  in  that  of  the 
American  Colonies.  Rioting  followed  and 
lives  were  lost  in  more  than  one  disturbance 
caused  by  the  letters  of  "  Junitis."  In  one 
of  the  letters  appeared  the  following:  "The 
name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is  only  contemptible; 
armed  with  sovereign  authority,  their  prin- 
ciples are  formidable.  The  Prince  who 
emulates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  by 
examples;  and  while  he  plumes  himself 
upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  Crown, 
should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired 
by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  an- 
other." 

The  printers  and  publishers  of  these  let- 
ters were  prosecuted,  but  the  identity  of  the 
author  was  never  discovered,  and  "Junius" 
has  remained  a  mystery  to  this  day.^ 

Commons  were  now  committed  to  what  was  deemed 
a  warfare  against  the  people,  and  a  violation  of  consti- 
tutional rights.  Sober  statesmen  were  alarmed. 
Granby  and  Conway  sUid  away  from  Parliament  on  the 
motion  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes.  ' '  Having  declared 
against  violent  measures  they  would  not  concur  In  it, 
and  disapproving  Wilkes'  attacks  upon  the.'Govemment. 
they  woukl  not  defend  him."  Dunning  took  the  same 
course.  When  Lx>rd  Barrington  moved  the  expulsion. 
George  GrenviUe.  during  whose  administration  Wilkes 
had  been  first  arrested  for  the  Ubel  in  the  Norik  Briton, 
delivered  a  speech  which  may  even  now  be  read  with 
admiration  for  its  great  wisdom.  He  denied,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  legality  and  the  prudence  of  the 
proposed  measure.  Burke  brought  all  the  force  of  his 
ek)quence  to  contend  against  the  manifest  disposition 
of  the  House.  One  sentence  will  not  be  readily  for- 
gotten: "The  late  hour  of  the  night— the  candles- 
all  put  me  in  mind  of  the  representation  of  the  last  act 
of  a  tragi-comedy,  performed  by  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, by  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  constitution."  The  conchision  of  his  speech 
pointed  to  the  impending  danger:  "I  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  this  violent  struggle  between  the  two  tides 
of  power  and  popularity."  The  House  went  on  debat- 
ing, with  more  or  less  energy,  on  everv  occasion  when 
the  re-election  of  Wilkes  was  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. On  the  1 5th  of  April,  upon  the  motion  for  de- 
claring Colonel  Luttrell  member  for  Middlesex,  instead 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  discussion  was  conducted  with  a 
heat  that  manifested  how  the  passions  even  of  tem- 
perate men  had  become  committed  to  this  unhappy 
contest.— /&■</. 

7  Junhis  was  the  signature  of  an  English  political 
writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
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The  Wilkes  war  continued  In  Parliament. 
In  an  impassioned  address,  Earl  Chatham 
^^  said:    The  liberty  of  the  sub- 

of  Li^rtv  ^®^  *"  invaded  not  only  in  the 
provinces  (American  Colonies) 
but  here  at  home.  The  English  people  are 
loud  in  their  complaints;  they  demand  re- 
dress; and,  depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that 
one  way  or  another,  they  will  have  redress. 
They  will  never  return  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quility till  they  are  redressed.  Nor  ought 
they  I  For  in  my  judgment,  my  Lords,  and 
I  speak  it  boldly,  it  were  better  for  them  to 
perish  in  a  glorious  contention  for  their 
rights  than  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquility 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Again  Chatham  said:  *The  constitution 
of  this  country  has  been  openly  Invaded  in 
fact,  and  I  have  heard,  with  horror  and  as- 
tonishment that  very  invasion  defended 
upon  principle.  What  is  this  mysterious 
power,  undefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the 
subject,  which  we  must  not  approach  with- 
out awe,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence, 
which  no  man  may  question,  and  to  which 
all  men  must  submit?  My  Lords,  I  thought 
the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
had  long  since  been  exploded;  and,  when 
our  Kings  were  obliged  to  confess  that  their 
title  to  the  crown,  and  the  rule  of  their  gov- 
ernment, had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected  to 

L^yndon  f)ibiic  Advertiser  newspaper  between  January 
21.  1769.  and  January  21,  1772.  The  series  con- 
sisted of  forty-four  letters  by  Jimhis  and  fifteen  by 
Philo-Junius.  There  have  been  presenred  also  sixty- 
two  brief  business  letters  addressed  by  the  writer  to 
Woodf  all,  the  publisher  of  the  Pkblk  A  dvertiser,  and  ten 
letters  of  private  correspondence  with  John  WiOces. 
To  the  same  hand  are  attributed  also  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  letters  on  rarious  political  subjects  and  under 
dtfferent  slen^res,  published  in  the  F\ibiic  Advertiser 
between  April  28.  1767.  and  May  12.  1772.  Some 
of  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  few  of  them 
are  so  elaborately  finished  and  polished  as  the  letters 
of  Junius,  to  which  signature  he  adhered  for  his  most 
important  addresses.  The  adcnowledeed  letters,  di- 
rected against  the  Ministry  and  the  leading  public 
characters  connected  with  it,  contained  some  of  the 
most  effectiye  specimens  of  inrectlTe  to  be  found  in 
Hterature.  The  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
which  they  erlnced  of  Court  secrets  made  It  beliered 
that  the  writer  moved  in  the  circle  of  the  Court,  and 
was  intimatefar  acquainted  not  only  with  the  Ministerial 
measures  and  intrigues,  but  with  erery  domestic  inci- 
dent. They  exhibited  indications  of  rank  and  fortune 
as  well  as  scholarship,  the  writer  affirming  that  he 
was  "above  a  common  bribe,"  and  "for  above  all  pe- 
cuniary views."  The  authorship  of  Junius  was  the 
greatest  secret  of  the  age.  Every  effort  that  the 
Covemment  could  devise  or  private  indignation  prompt, 
was  in  vain  made  to  discover  it.  Who  the  person  was 
who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  hundred  vohimes  or 
pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  essays  In  periodi- 
cals. Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
Identify  him  with  more  than  forty  prominent  persons, 
but  It  is  now  considered  to  be  almost  conchisively 
proved  that  he  was  Sir  Philip  FFands-^^nff. 


hear  a  divine  right  or  a  divine  Infallibility 
attributed  to  any  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. .  .  •  What  then,  my  Lords? 
Are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ancestors, 
are  all  those  glorious  contentions  by  which 
they  meant  to  secure  to  themselves  and  to 
transmit  to  their  posterity  a  known  law,  a  cer- 
tain rule  of  living  reduced  to  this  conclusion: 
That  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  King 
we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  If  this  be  true,  what 
benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange? 
Tyranny,  my  Lords,  is  detestable  In  every 
shape,  but  in  none  so  formidable  as  when  it 
is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of 
tyranU.** 

Chatham's  brave  words  encouraged 
others.  Camden,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  re- 
signed, and  in  explanation  said:  "I  ac- 
cepted the  Great  Seal  without  conditions; 
I  meant  not,  therefore,  to  be  trammelled  by 
His  Majesty — I  beg  pardon,  by  his  minis- 
ters— ^but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so 
too  long.  For  some  time  I  have  beheld  with 
silent  indignation  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  Ministry.  I  have  often  drooped  and  hung 
down  my  head  in  council,  and  disapproved 
by  my  looks  those  steps  which  I  knew  my 
avowed  opposition  could  not  prevent.  I 
will  do  so  no  longer,  but  openly  and  boldly 
speak  my  sentiments.  I  now  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  I  entirely  coincide  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  my  noble  friend 
(Chatham) — ^whose  presence  again  re- ani- 
mates us — respecting  this  unconstitutional 
growth  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  in 
giving  my  opinion  as  a  Judge  I  were  to  pay 
any  respect  to  that  vote  I  should  look  upon 
myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust  and  an  enemy 
to  our  country.  By  their  violent  and  tyran- 
nical conduct.  Ministers  have  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  His  Majesty's 
Government — I  have  almost  said  from  His 
Majesty's  person — insomuch  that  If  some 
measures  are  not  devised  to  appease  the 
clamors  so  universally  prevalent.  I  know 
not,  my  Lords,  whether  the  people,  in  de- 
spair, may  not  become  their  own  avengers 
and  take  the  redress  of  grievances  into  their 
own  hands." 

Granby,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies,  resigned,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Secretary  of  State,  also 
resigned,  leaving  everything  in  turmoil. 

Lord  North  was  solicited  to  head  the  new 
Ministry  and  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
placate  the  opposition  at  home,  but  to  crush 
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the  discontented  in  the  Colonies.  Col.  Barre 
said  in  the  Commons:  "For  three  years  we 
have  seen  nothing  but  folly  and 
absurdity  of  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations. If  the  former 
erred,  they  bad  the  sense  of  the  nation  with 
them;  they  acted  upon  a  system.  We  are 
now  proceeding  upon  no  system  at  all; 
what  we  do  carries  nothing  with  It  but 
monuments  of  our  tyranny  and  folly.  .  . 
.  .  Why  suffer  these  discontents  to  rankle 
in  the  minds  of  your  American  subjects?" 

The  Ministry  said;  "We  will  not  be  driven 
to  repeal  (the  taxes)  by  any  threats  held  out 
to  us."  The  King  would  not  give  up  the 
"right"  to  tax  the  Colonies. 

The  debate  waxed  hotter.  The  opposition 
attacked  the  Crown  for  its  persecution  of 
WUkes  and  of  the  Colonies.  During  this 
discussion  George  Grenvllle  made  his  last 
address,  in  which  he  said:  "If  by  the  neg- 
lect of  his  Ministers,  our  beloved  sovereign 
should  leave  his  crown  to  his  successor 
diminished  and  dlshondred,  then,  sir.  let 
those  who  brought  the  misery  upon  us,  rise 
up  severally  and  say.  'I  was  the  man  who 
formed  these  incompetent  plans;  I  was  the 
man  who  advised  this  plan  and  that  plan;  I 
was  the  man  to  whom  all  these  fatal  conse- 
quences are  owing.'  " 

Mr.  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord  North's 
Solicitor- General,  said:  "How,  sir,  will  it 
hereafter  sound  in  the  annals  of  the  present 
reign,  that  all  America — ^the  fruit  of  many 
years*  settlement;  nurtured  by  this  country 
at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure — 
was  lost  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  George  III." 

The  Parliamentary  conflict  over  the  Mid- 
dlesex representative  again  came  up.  The 
Sheriff  refused  to  pay  the  tax. 


B«pr«MiitatioB. 


He  took  up   the  cry  of  the 


Colonists:  "No  taxation  with- 
out representation."  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  accompanied  by  "the  sheriffs,  a 
few  aldermen,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Common  Council,"  presented  an  address  to 
the  King  in  person.  They  were  followed  to 
St.  James  by  "a  great  concourse  of  people." 
The  King  resented  the  intrusion,  saying:  "I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
quests and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  my 
subjects;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
find  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so 
far  misled  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  re- 
monstrance, the  contents  of  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injuri- 


ous to  my  Parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution." 

Another  Parliamentary  debate  followed. 

and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  alder- 

men   and   Common    Council 

•"^        presented     another     remons- 

to  the  King.       j^^ng^  ^Q  ^j^^   j^jjjj,  fQ^  jjj3  ^^ 

fusal  to  allow  Wilkes  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  The  King  refused  to  change 
his  position  when  Beckford,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
asked  leave  to  address  the  King  verbally  in 
person. 

"This  was  totally  unprecedented,"  says 
Knight,  "Copies  of  all  intended  harangues 
are  first  transmitted  privately  to  the  Court, 
that  the  King  may  be  prepared  to  answer. 
On  this  occasion  the  King  was  totally  at  a 
loss  how  to  act.  He  was  sitting  in  cere- 
mony on  his  throne,  and  had  no  means  to 
consuh,  no  time  to  consider  what  to  do. 
Remaining  silent  and  confounded.  Beckford 
proceeded.  The  words  said  to  be  uttered 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  are  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold  under  his  monument  In  the  Guild- 
hall of  London."  It  was  not  what  Beckford 
said  that  caused  the  King  to  "remain  silent 
and  dumfounded,"  but  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
ject dare  speak  personally  to  a  king  that 
caused  the  consternation.  After  being  sum- 
moned before  the  House  for  other  trouble 
growing  out  of  this  discussion,  Beckford  was 
lionized  by  the  people.  "The  populace 
took  the  horses  from  his  coach,  and  drew 
him  in  triumph  to  the  Mansion  House." 
Alderman  Oliver  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  and  **the  concourse  of  people  who 
attended  the  Lord  Mayor  is  incredible. 
They  seized  Lord  North,  broke  his  chariot, 
had  got  him  amongst  them,  and  but  for  Sir 
William  Meredith  interfering,  would  proba- 
bly have  demolished  him."  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  remained  in 
prison  until  the  session  of  Parliament  closed. 

Wilkes  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1774,  and  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
,       ment    for  Middlesex  without 

Zr^       opposition.  The  troubles  in  the 

^**'***^-  Colonies  were  now  the  all- 
absorbing  topic,  and  the  King  was  willing  to 
Ignore  Wilkes  rather  than  continue  a  con- 
test that  bred  a  disrespect  for  the  Crown. 

In  1782,  on  the  motion  of  Wilkes  hiniself, 
the  House  rescinded  all  Its  past  actions  in 
his  case.  He  became  Chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London  in  1779  and  retired  from 
Parliament  in  1790.  He  died  December  20, 
1797. 

"Wilkes  and  Liberty"  was  a  popular  cry 
for  many  years  and  his  persecution  by 
George  III.  did  much  to  take  from  the  En- 
glish Crown  that  halo  of  sacredness  it  had 
previously  seemed  to  possess.  From  the 
days  of  Wilkes  to  the  present  time  the  En- 
glish people  have  continued  to  "seize" 
privileges  and  rights  for  themselves  and 
take  from  their  monarchs  prerogatives, 
until  now  they  have  a  republic,  save  in  name. 
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A  DANOEROUS  DEIIAOOGUE. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  appeals  from 
the  Non- Partisan  Patriot's  League  of  Mans- 
field, the  Governor  of  the  State  refused  to 
call  out  the  militia,  and  in  desperation  the 
League,  through  its  executive  officers,  turned 
to  the  Sheriff,  who  pledged  that  he  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  speaking  if  any  of  the 
speakers  used  seditious  language. 

On  the  open  ground,  just  east  of  Shaft 
No.  5,  a  vast  concourse  of  humanity  had 
assembled  and  although  the  day  was  cold 
and  the  wind  biting,  all  discomfort  was  for- 
gotten when  the  first  speaker,  Julius 
Schwack,  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Miners*  Committee  as  "one  who  served 
his  God  and  loved  his  fellow  man.** 

"My  friends — ^we  are  assembled  here  this 
winter's  day,  not  because  we  find  pleasure 
in  the  biting  wind,  not  because  we  are 
warmly  clad — ^for  I  now  gaze  upon  a  sea  of 
rags  and  cold-pinched  features  ~  but  to 
remonstrate  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  be- 
half a  humanity  against  a  further  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  our  poverty-stricken  miners,'* 
began  Schwack. 

"1  am  indeed  glad  to  know  that  others 
have  paused  in  their  labors  to  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  complaint  of  the  poor.  I  see 
present  men  who  never  knew  the  sting  of 
poverty— who  come  perhaps  to  learn  that 
which  they  never  dreamed,  although  what 
should  horrify  their  every  thought  has  bred 
and  festered  within  the  shadow  of  their  own 
church  steeples. 

"I  see  many  men  who  labor  on  the  rail- 
way, men  who  are  well  paid,  men  who  de- 
mand justice,  men  who  by  united  action 
have  been  able  to  exact  justice.  But  far 
outnumbering  you— ten  to  one — I  look  upon 
a  sea  of  upturned  faces  in  which  is  written 
agonizing  despair. 

And,  not  to  be  forgotten,  we  have  with  us 
representatives  of  the  law.     The  law  must 


by  W.  S.  Cutar. 

be  upheld;  the  business  men  of  the  city  de- 
mand it;  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company 
exacts  it,  and  although  thousands  perish  with 
hunger,  let  those  thousands  accept  that  fate 
as  becomes  law  abiding  citizens. 

"There  is  no  law  which  compels  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  even  though  the  one  has 
abundance  while  the  other  starves;  there  Is 
no  law  which  exacts  that  living  wages  be 
paid  to  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow;  but,  there  is  a  law  which 
makes  it  obligatory  on  working  people  to 
accept  their  misfortunes  as  measured  by  their 
powerful  employers — ^the  law  warns  them 
not  to  protest  too  loudly,  nor  to  complain  too 
bitterly. 

"For  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  years 
these  miners*  wages  have  been  reduced. 
Each  time  for  the  same  cause— the  Inability 
of  the  Company  to  pay  fair  wages  to  em- 
ployes, interest  on  bonds,  and  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

*  'You  who  have  read  the  fiscal  reports  of  the 
Black  Diamond  Coal  Company,  as  published 
in  the  Mining  Review,  have  observed  that  dur- 
ing the  four  years  in  which  wages  have  been 
repeatedly  reduced  the  amount  of  its  bonds 
and  stock  has  more  than  doubled. 

'  'The  Company  has  opened  no  more  shafts. 
It  has  made  no  unusual  improvements. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  greater  investment 
of  capital— yet  you,  the  miners,  are  called 
upon  to  provide  the  means  by  which  interest 
and  dividends  may  be  paid  on  securities  which 
have  no  right  to  exist.  Why  should  a  cor- 
poration be  allowed  to  crush  the  very  lives 
out  of  its  employes  in  order  that  colossal 
fortunes  may  be  acquired  dishonestly? 

"Suppose  any  one  of  the  business  men  of 
Mansfield  were  to  Invest  $10,000  in  goods, 
and  embark  in  business.  That  man  should 
earn  a  fair  profit,  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
his  investment.  Suppose  he  then  gives  his 
wife,  or  his  brother,  a  mortgage  on  that 
same  stock  of  goods  for  $50,000  and  agrees 
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to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  thereon.  He 
cannot  do  iti  His  profits  would  be  enor- 
mous if  he  were  able  to  set  aside  a  fair  in- 
terest for  his  actual  investment  of  $10,000 
and  then  pay  to  his  wife  or  brother  five  per 
cent  on  a  fictitious  obligation  of  $50,000. 
He  would  perhaps  be  forced  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  his  clerks;  he  would  be  compelled 
to  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  on 
his  shelves,  and  even  then  he  could  hypo- 
critically publish  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  his  business  was  such  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  again  reduce  the  wages  of  his 
employes,  or  increase  the  selling  price  of  his 
goods,  in  order  that  he  might  pay  what  are 
called  the  'fixed  charges.' 

'The  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  is 
practicing  this  imposition  when  it  continues 
to  issue  shares  of  stock  and  blocks  of  bonds. 
Will  you  permit  yourselves  to  be  crushed, 
to  be  ground  to  dust;  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  be  starved  in  order  that  this  cursed 
corporation  shall  fatten  on  your  blood?" 

"Nol"  "Never!"  came  the  response  from 
a  thousand  throats.  The  vast  crowd  swayed 
to  and  fro  as  wmd-waves  in  a  field  of  ripen- 
ing grain.  The  silence  of  Schwack's  audi- 
tors up  to  this  moment  was  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  what  the  speaker  had  said, 
it  was  but  a  portentious  calm  to  break  into  a 
tempest  with  all  the  fury  of  pent  up  indig- 
nation. 

The  question  propounded  by  Schwack 
changed  his  audience  into  a  babel.  Men 
turned  fiercely  to  their  neighbors  and  ex- 
citedly discussed  in  several  tongues  what 
Schwack  had  said. 

Mr.  Thomasson,  the  Sheriff,  stepped  on 
the  rude  platform  which  had  been  erected 
to  serve  as  a  rostrum,  and  speaking  in 
a  severe  tone  exclaimed:  "Look  here, 
Schwack,  you  don't  want  to  stir  up  any 
trouble  here!     1  won't  have  it!" 

Calmly  turning  to  the  crowd,  both  hands 
raised  for  silence  and  attention,  Schwack 
stood  motionless  and  pale,  as  rigid  as  a 
statue.  The  tumultuous  roar  of  voices 
quickly  subsided  into  a  death-like  silence. 
Many  had  noticed  the  sheriff's  short  visit  to 
the  speaker  and  had  suspected  the  motive. 

"  My  friends/'  slowly  and  harshly  said 
Schwack,  "I  have  just  been  notified  by  the 
sheriff  that  I  must  not  stir  up  any  trouble 
here.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  have  said 
that  is  untrue,  or  unjust  to  any  man,  may 
God  forgive  mel  I  implore  you  all  to  ob- 
serve the  law.    If  there  be  trouble  ahead  it 


is  not  of  my  brewing.  If  I  protest  against 
another  reduction  of  wages  it  is  because  I 
have  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the  horri- 
ble sufferings  in  the  miners'  homes,  ail  oc- 
casioned by  the  presence  of  poverty.  I 
have  with  my  own  hands  made  little  coffins 
from  dry  goods  boxes  in  which  to  bury  little 
children  that  were  as  much  endeared  to 
half-starved  mothers  in  comfortless  hovels 
as  was  the  elegantly  shrouded  child  that  lies 
in  state  on  the  West  Side.  I  have  seen 
strong  men  sicken  and  die  here  in  Mans- 
field, when  if  they  had  but  a  small  part  of 
the  luxuries  that  find  their  way  into  the  slop 
buckets  of  the  rich  they  might  have  been 
nourished  back  to  health  and  strength.  I 
have  sat  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  woman 
surrounded  by  half-famished  children,  the 
last  thought  on  her  mind  being  that  her 
children  were  suffering  with  hunger.  When 
I  am  warned  by  the  authorities  of  Mansfield 
to  hold  my  peace,  to  protest  not  against 
such  atrocities,  to  denounce  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  for  its 
avarice,  I  demand  the  rights  accorded  to 
every  American  citizen  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States!  I  claim  no  other 
rights!" 

Cheer  followed  upon  cheer  from  the  fran- 
tic miners.  Schwack,  as  pale  as  a  corpse, 
had  addressed  his  last  words  to  the  sheriff, 
who  was  standing  at  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  platform,  and  who  now  again  mounted 
the  steps.  Schwack  wheeled  to  the  crowd 
and  exclaimed,  with  hand  upraised  and 
voice  quivering  with  emotion: 

"The  next  American  revolution  will  also 
be  for  liberty.  It  will  begin  in  industrial 
troubles.  It  will  not  be  because  the  de- 
mands of  the  working  people  are  too  radical, 
but  because  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
wealthy  class  in  crushing  those  demands  are 
too  radical.  Tyranny  cannot  exist  in  a  land 
of  liberty!" 

Sheriff  Thomasson  placed  his  hand  on 
Schwack's  shoulder  and  said,  "Come  with 
me!" 

XXV. 

THH  STRIKE. 

If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  Non- 
partisan Patriots'  League  to  incite  the 
miners  to  extreme  measures;  if  it  had  been 
the  League's  desire  to  make  bad  matters 
worse,  they  could  not  have  devised  more 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  that  end 
than  by  insisting  on  Sheriff  Thomasson  at- 
tempting to  break  up  the  meeting. 
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The  crowd  instantly  became  a  mob.  In 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  chairman  of  the 
miners*  i^neral  committee  to  secure  order 
and  attention,  every  man  was  bent  on  ex- 
pressing^ his  personal  indignation  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sheriff,  who  by  this  time  had 
discovered  his  mistake. 

Mr.  Thomasson  saw  in  an  instant  that  he 
had  acted  unwisely,  and  sought  to  make 
amends.  He  instructed  the  chairman  of  the 
miners*  committee  to  call  the  meeting  to 
order,  as  he  wished  to  address  them.  This 
was  no  small  task.  Those  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  chairman's  voice — and  in  such  a  tu- 
mult he  could  not  be  heard  far — seemed 
oblivious  to  everything  except  exciting  de- 
bates with  their  immediate  neighbors. 
Finally  the  chairman  made  it  known  to 
most  of  the  audience  that  Mr.  Thomasson 
desired  to  address  them. 

••To  h—1  with  him  I"  "No!  No!  He*s 
in  the  pay  of  the  company !  '*  were  a  few  of 
the  shouts  that  came  from  the  angry  crowd. 
But  something  in  the  expression  of  the 
Sheriff's  face  as  he  stood  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  speak— a  compromising  look 
which  was  noticeable  to  all — secured  him 
at  last  the  opportunity  he  sought. 

"Now,  men,  I  did  not  come  here  to  have 
any  trouble.  1  came  here  to  prevent 
trouble,  and  I  have  nothing  against  you 
people,  but  I  don't  propose  to  stand  here 
and  let  this  fellow  Schwack  start  a  riot, 
and — " 

Again  the  Sheriff  had  made  a  mistake. 
Schwack  had  championed  their  cause.  He 
had  defended  them,  and  they  were  grateful. 
Hisses  and  howls  rent  the  air,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  proceed  he  indignantly 
left  the  platform,  seized  Schwack  by  the 
arm,  beckoned  to  his  deputies,  and  calling 
the  driver  of  a  spring  wagon  he  pressed  his 
vehicle  Into  service  to  convey  himself,  his 
prisoner  and  his  two  deputies  back  to  the 
city. 

James  Bradford,  the  chairman,  an  En- 
glishman by  birth,  whose  nativity  was  made 
known  by  the  characteristics  of  his  accent, 
began  a  harangue  which  soon  received 
marked  attention.    He  began  by  saying: 

"Now,  see  here,  men,  we  don't  want  to 
lose  our  heads  this  early  in  the  game!  If 
you  fellows  are  going  to  act  that  way  before 
the  trouble  begins  we  may  as  well  quit  now. 


We  came  here  this  afternoon  to  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  do — ^whether  we  are  going 
to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  at  the  wages 
the  Company  proposes  to  give  us  or  whether 
we  will  walk  out. 

'if  you  fellows  are  going  to  get  excited 
and  get  yourselves  into  trouble  with  the  law, 
I  for  one  am  opposed  to  a  strike;  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nuitter.  But  if  you 
will  act  sensibly,  coolly  deliberate  over  what 
is  best  to  do,  and  if  it  is  decided  to  strike 
and  you  will  be  governed  by  your  committee, 
then  I  am  with  you. 

''Schwack  is  a  good  man.  He  means 
well.  He  would  give  his  right  hand  to  save 
you  this  reduction  of  wages;  but  he  is  just 
like  you  people,  he  gets  excited  and  does 
the  very  thing  the  Company  wants  him  and 
you  to  do.  Thomasson  won't  do  anything 
with  him.  Thomasson  knows  he's  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  there's  no  judge  or  jury 
in  the  country  that  would  convict  Schwack 
of  any  charge  he  might  bring  against  him. 
Now,  let's  get  down  to  business,  for  it's 
getting  late  and  it's  too  cold  to  stay  out 
here  until  night.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  about  the  reduction  in  your  wages?' 

Bradford's  talk  brought  the  men  to  their 
senses  and  after  thirty  minutes  of  intelligent 
disctission  by  the  spokesmen  from  the 
different  shafts,  who  were  members  of  the 
committee,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  that 

"On  account  of  repeated  reductions  of  our  wages 
during  the  past  three  years  we  are  not  able  to  earn 
sufficient  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  our  families, 
and  to  continue  at  work  under  the  new  scale  would  be 
to  slowly  stanre  oursehres  In  order  that  others  might 
acquire  wealth. 

"We  hereby  declare  a  strike  in  aU  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Coal  Company's  shafts,  and  call  upon  all  honor- 
able men  to  not  go  to  work  until  the  company  agrees 
to  pay  the  scale  under  which  we  have  been  working." 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  voice  to  place  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  strike  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committe,  and  that  "we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  be  governed  in  our  actions  by 
the  said  Committee  until  such  time  as  the 
strike  shall  be  declared  off.** 

When  night  fell  over  Mansfield  it  was 
known  throughout  the  town  that  a  bitter 
contest  was  on — a  war  the  end  of  which  no 
man  knew. 

( Continued  in  the  August  Number.) 
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The  Railway  Arbitration  Bill.— On  June 
1.  1898,  the  following  act  '*  Concerning 
Carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees  **  was  approved  by  the 
President,  after  having  been  adopted  by 
both  branches  of  Congress.  What  effect 
this  bill  will  have  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  is  problematic.  If  there 
had  been  any  reason  for  believing  the  arbi- 
tration feature  of  the  bill  compulsory,  the 
last  clauses  in  the  first  and  third  stipulations 
in  section  3,  certainly  nullifies  any  clause 
tending  to  make  the  act  compulsory. 

In  those  sections  concerning  arbitration 
these  clauses  are  conflicting,  in  fact,  con- 
tradictory, and  it  is  of  some  concern  to 
know  what  effect  such  contradictions  will 
have  on  the  utility  of  the  act.  The  law 
says,  **that  pending  the  arbitration,  the 
status  existing  immediately  prior  to  the  dis- 
pute shall  not  be  changed,'' 

Presuming  that  the  employees  were  at 
work  "prior  to  the  dispute,"  this  clause 
would  seem  to  make  it  compulsory  that 
those  employees  remain  at  work  **  pending 
the  arbitration,"  but  the  law  says,  immedi- 
ately follwing  the  above  clause:  "  Provided, 
That  no  employee  shall  be  compelled  to  render 
personal  service  without  his  consent,'*  This 
proviso  nullifies  the   proceeding  stipulation. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  should  occasion 
arise  to  make  a  practical  application  of  this 
law,  that  neither  employers  nor  employes 
will  take  advantage  of  such  discrepancies. 

Perhaps  the  first  test  the  law  will  have 
will  pertain  to  questions  provided  for  in 
Sections  9  and  10.  The  fact  that  the  rail- 
way trades  unions  are  not  incorporated, 
makes  Section  8  have  but  tittle  effect  on  rail- 
way labor  troubles. 

The  features  embodied  in  Sections  9  and 
10  make  it  the  best  law  ever  passed  for  the 
protection  of  labor.  The  bill  is  so  favor- 
able to  labor  that  we  may  expect  the  courts 
to  kill  it  on  sight. 


The  following  is  the  bill  as  finally  ap- 
proved: 

An  Act  Concerninc  Carriers  enga^  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  their  employes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common 
carrier  or  carriers  and  their  officers,  agents, 
and  employes,  except  masters  of  vesaeb  and 
seamen,  as  defined  in  section  forty-six  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  for 
continuous  carriage  of  shipment  from  one 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country, 
or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States. 

The  term  "railroad"  as  used  in  this  act 
shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or 
operated  in  connection  with  any  raih^ad, 
and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  corpora- 
tion operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or 
operated  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or 
lease;  and  the  term  "transportation  "  shall 
include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or 
carriage. 

The  term  "  employees  "  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  include  all  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or 
train  service  of  any  description,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which 
they  are  employed  may  be  held  and  oper- 
ated by  the  carrier  under  lease  or  other  con- 
tract: Provided,  however.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  be  held  to  apply  to  employes  of  street 
railroads  and  shall  apply  only  to  employes 
engaged  in  railroad  train  service.  In  every 
such  case  the  canier  shall  be  responsible 
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fo  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employes 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  said  cars  were  owned  by  it  and  said 
employees  directly  employed  by  it,  and  any 
provisions  to  the  contrary  of  any  such  lease 
or  other  contract  shall  be  binding  only  as 
between  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  not 
affect  the  obligations  of  said  carrier  either 
to  the  public  or  to  the  private  parties  con- 
cerned. ^ 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  a  controversy 
concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  shall  arise  between  a 
carrier  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  employes 
of  such  carrier,  seriously  interrupting  or 
threatening  to  interrupt  the  business  of  said 
carrier,  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Commissioner 
of  labor  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either 
party  to  the  controversy,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  parties  to  such  controversy, 
and  shall  use  their  best  efforts,  by  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  to  amicably  settle  the 
same;  and  if  such  efforts  shall  be  unsuc- 
cessful, shall  at  once  endeavor  to  bring 
about  an  arbitration  of  said  controversy  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  3.  That  whenever  a  controversy 
shall  arise  between  a  carrier  subject  to  this 
Act  and  the  employes  of  such  carrier 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  mediation  and 
conciliation  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  said  controversy  may  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of 
three  persons,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
manner  following:  One  shall  be  named  by 
the  carrier  or  employer  directly  interested; 
the  other  shall  be  named  by  the  labor  or- 
ganization to  which  the  employes  directly 
interested  belong,  or,  if  they  belong  to  more 
than  one,  by  that  one  of  them  which  spec- 
ially represents  employes  of  the  same 
grade  and  class  and  engaged  in  services  of 
the  same  nature  as  said  employes  so  di- 
rectly interested:  Providtd,  homver,  That 
when  a  controversy  involves  and  affects  the 
interests  of  two  or  more  classes  and  grades 
of  employes  belonging  to  different  labor  or- 
ganizations, such  arbitrator  shall  be  agreed 
upon  and  designated  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  all  such  labor  organizations:  and 
in  cases  where  the  majority  of  such  em- 
ployes are  not  members  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, said  employes  may  by  a  major- 
ity vote  select  a  committee  of  their  own 
number,   which  committee  shall  have  the 


right  to  select  the  arbitrator  on  behalf  of 
said  employes.  The  two  thus  chosen  shall 
select  the  third  commissioner  of  arbitration; 
but,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  name 
such  arbitrator  within  five  days  after  their 
first  meeting,  the  third  arbitrator  shall  be 
named  by  the  commissioners  named  in  the 
preceding  section.  A  majority  of  said  arbi- 
trators shall  be  competent  to  make  a  valid 
and  binding  award  under  the  provisions 
hereof.  The  submission  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  by  the 
labor  organization  representing  the  em- 
ployes, shall  specify  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  of  said  board  of  arbitration,  shall 
state  the  questions  to  be  decided,  and  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions  by  which  the 
respective  parties  shall  stipulate,  as  follows: 

First,  That  the  board  of  arbitration  shall 
commence  their  hearings  within  ten  days 
from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the 
third  arbitrator,  and  shall  find  and  file  their 
award,  as  provided  in  this  section,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
of  the  third  arbitrator;  and  that  pending  the 
arbitration  the  status  existing  immediately 
prior  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  changed: 
Provided,  That  no  employe  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  render  personal  service  without 
his  consent. 

Second,  That  the  award  and  the  papers 
and  proceedings,  including  the  testimony 
relating  thereto  certified  under  the  hands  of 
the  arbitrators  and  which  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  shall 
be  filed  In  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein 
the  controversy  arises  or  the  arbitration  is 
entered  into,  and  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  both  panies,  unless  set  aside  for 
error  of  law  apparent  on  the  record. 

Third,  That  the  respective  parties  to  the 
award  will  each  faithfully  execute  the  same, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  specifically  en- 
forced in  equity  so  far  as  the  powers  of  a 
court  of  equity  permit:  Provided,  That  no 
injunction  or  other  legal  process  shall  be 
issued  which  shall  compel  the  performance 
by  any  laborer  against  his  will  of  a  contract 
for  personal  labor  or  service. 

Fourth,  That  employes  dissatisfied  with 
the  award  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  dis- 
satisfaction quit  the  service  of  the  employer 
before  the  expiration  of  three  months  from 
and  after  the  making  of  such  award  without 
giving  thirty  days'  notice  In  writing  of  their 
intention  so  to  quit.      Nor  shall  the  em- 
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ployer  dissatisfied  with  such  award  dismiss 
any  employe  or  employes  on  account  of 
such  dissatisfaction  before  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  and  after  the  making  of 
such  award  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice 
in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  discharge. 

Fifth,  That  said  award  shall  continue  in 
force  as  between  the  parties  thereto  for  the 
period  of  one  year  after  the  same  shall  go 
Into  practical  operation,  and  no  new  arbitra- 
tion upon  the  same  subject  between  the 
same  employer  and  the  same  class  of  em- 
ployes shall  be  had  until  the  expiration  of 
said  one  year  if  the  award  is  not  set  aside  as 
provided  in  section  four.  That  as  to  indi- 
vidual employees  not  belonging  to  the  labor 
organization  or  organizations  which  shall 
enter  into  the  arbitration,  the  said  arbitra- 
tion and  the  award  made  therein  shall  i;)Ot 
be  binding,  unless  the  said  individual  em- 
ployes shall  give  assent  in  writing  to  be- 
come parties  to  said  arbitration. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  award  being  filed  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  a  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
shall  go  into  practical  operation,  and  Judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  thereon  accordingly 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  such  fil- 
ing unless  within  such  ten  da3rs  either  party 
shall  file  exceptions  thereto  for  matter  of 
law  apparent  upon  the  record  in  which  case 
said  award  shall  go  into  practical  operation 
and  Judgment  be  entered  accordingly  when 
such  exceptions  shall  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of  either  by  said  circuit  court  or  on 
appeal  therefrom. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  upon  exceptions 
taken  to  said  award,  as  aforesaid,  Judgment 
shall  be  entered  in  accordance  with  said  de- 
cision unless  during  said  ten  days  either 
party  sliall  appeal  therefrom  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  In  such  case  only  such 
portion  of  the  record  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  appellate  court  as  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  and  consideration  of 
the  questions  of  law  presented  by  said  ex- 
ceptions and  to  be  decided. 

The  determination  of  said  circuit  court  of 
appeals  upon  said  questions  shall  be  final, 
and  being  certified  by  the  clerk  thereof  to 
said  circuit  court,  Judgment  pursuant  there- 
to shall  thereupon  be  entered  by  said  circuit 
court. 

If  exceptions  to  an  award  are  finally  sus- 
tained, Judgment  shall  be  entered  setting 
aside  the  award.  But  in  such  case  the  par- 
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ties  may  agree  upon  a  Judgment  to  be 
entered  disposing  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  controversy,  which  Judgmient  when 
entered  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  Judgment  entered  upon  an  award. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
the  arbitrators  herein  provided  for,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  sign  subpoenas,  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books^ 
papers,  contracts,  agreements  and  docu- 
ments material  to  a  Just  determination  of 
the  matters  under  investigation  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  court;  and  may  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  courts  to  compel 
witnesses  to  attend  and  testify  and  produce 
such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements 
and  documents  to  the  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, approved  February  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Sec.  6.  That  every  agreement  of  arbi- 
tration under  this  Act  shall  be  acknowledged 
by  the  parties  before  a  notary  public  or 
clerk  of  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  so  acknowledged 
a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  the 
office  of  said  commission. 

Any  agreement  of  arbitration  which  shall 
be  entered  into  conforming  to  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  be  executed  by  employes 
individually  instead  of  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  their  representative,  shall,  when 
duly  acknowledged  as  herein  provided,  be 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  shaU 
cause  a  notice  in  writing  to  be  served  upon 
the  arbitrators,  fixing  a  time  and  place  for  a 
meeting  of  said  board,  which  shall  be  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  execution  of  said 
agreement  of  arbitration:  Pfvvided,  however. 
That  the  said  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  decline  to  call 
a  meeting  of  arbitrators  under  such  agree- 
ment unless  It  be  shown  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  employes  signing  the  submission 
represent  or  include  a  majority  of  all  em- 
ployes in  the  service  of  the  same  employer 
and  of  the  same  grade  and  class,  and  that 
an  award  pursuant  to  said  submission  can 
Justly  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  all  such 
employes. 
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Sec.  7.  That  during  the  pendency  of  ar- 
bitration under  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  employer,  party  to  such  arbitra- 
tion, to  discharge  the  employes,  parties 
thereto,  except  for  inefficiency,  violation  of 
law,  or  neglect  of  duty;  nor  for  the  organiza- 
tion representing  such  employes  to  order, 
nor  for  the  employes  to  unite  in,  aid,  or  abet, 
strikes  against  said  employer;  nor,  during  a 
period  of  three  months  after  an  award  under 
such  an  arbitration,  for  such  employer  to 
discharge  any  such  employes,  except  for 
the  causes  aforesaid,  without  giving  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  an  intent  so  to  dis- 
charge; nor  for  any  of  such  employees,  dur- 
ing a  like  period,  to  quit  the  service  of 
said  employer  without  just  cause,  without 
giving  to  said  employer  thirty  days'  written 
notice  of  an  intent  so  to  do;  nor  for  such 
organization  representing  such  employes  to 
order,  counsel  or  advise  otherwise.  Any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  of- 
fending party  to  liability  for  damages:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  employer,  party 
to  such  arbitration,  from  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  its  or  h's  employes  whenever  in  its 
or  his  judgment  business  necessities  require 
such  reduction. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  every  incorporation 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  of  the  United  States  Statutes 
of  e!ghteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be 
provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws,  that 
a  member  shall  cease  to  be  such  by  partici- 
pating in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence 
against  persons  or  property  during  strikes, 
lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  pre- 
vent others  from  working  through  violence, 
threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such 
incorporations  shall  not  be  personally  liable 
for  the  acts,  debts  or  obligations  of  the  cor- 
porations, nor  shall  such  corporations  be 
liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others  in 
violation  of  law;  and  such  corporations  may 
appear  by  designated  representatives  before 
the  board  created  by  this  Act,  or  in  any 
suits  or  proceedings  for  or  against  such  cor- 
porations or  their  members  in  any  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  ap- 
pointed by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  railroads,  the  employes 
upon  such  railroad  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  heard  in  such    courts    upon  all  ques- 


tions affecting  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment,  through  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  their  associations, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by 
such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the 
court  therefor  upon  notice  to  such  employes, 
said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty 
days  before  the  hearing  upon  the  receivers' 
petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted 
upon  all  customary  bulletin  boards  along  or 
upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver 
or  receivers. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  officer, 
agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who 
shall  require  any  employe,  or  any  person 
seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
emplojrment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or 
remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corporation, 
association,  or  organization;  or  shall  threaten 
any  employe  with  loss  of  employment,  or 
shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ploye because  of  his  membership  in  such  a 
labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  who  shall  require  any  employe  or 
any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  whereby  such  employe  or  appli- 
cant for  employment  shall  agree  to  contrib- 
ute to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or 
beneficial  purposes;  to  release  such  em- 
ployer from  legal  liability  for  any  personal 
injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received 
from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contri- 
bution to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  hav- 
ing discharged  an  employe,  attempt  or 
conspire  to  prevent  such  employe  from  ob- 
taining employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the 
quitting  of  an  employe,  attempt  or'  con- 
spire to  prevent  such  employe  from  obtain- 
ing employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in 
which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be 
punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  U.  That  each  member  of  said 
board  of  arbitration  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  he 
is  actually  employed,  and  his  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses;  and  a  sum  of 
money  sufficent  to  pay  the  same,  together 
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vith  the  traveling  and  other  necessary  and 
proper  expenses  of  any  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration had  hereunder,  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  audited  by  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  and  June  thirtieth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-nine,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Act  to  create  boards  of 
arbitration  or  commission  for  settling  con- 
troversies and  differences  between  railioad 
corporations  and  other  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  or  territoral  transpor- 
tation of  property  or  persons  and  their  em- 
ployes, approved  October  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty  eight,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  June  1,  1898. 


The  Coupler  Bill  Again.— Mr.  Edward 
A.  Mosely,  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  contributes  an  article 
for  publication  in  the  RaUroad  CarJonmal  in 
defense  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  a  uniform  height  of  drawbars, 
which  efforts  have  been  criticised  by  some 
who  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
coupler  law  was  enacted  to  save  the  lives  of 
employes  rather  than  for  the  convenience 
of  the  companies.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Mosely  says: 

"It  was  no  aimless  desire  to  hamper  car- 
riers that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  but 
the  cry  of  self-preservation  from  the  victims 
of  the  old  regime,  that  made  the  fabled  Jug- 
gernaut an  idle  dream  compared  with  the 
slaughter  caused  by  the  modem  car.  Hu- 
manity listened  and  justice  tried  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  remedy  provided  was  simply 
that  which  had  long  been  adopted  and  urged 
by  the  master  car  builders  of  the  country. 
Nearly  thirty-two  years  ago  they  began  the 
agitation  among  the  raikoads  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  car  coupler  bill.  Had  their  recommend- 
ations, made  year  after  year,  been  followed 
by  all  the  ralh-oads  of  the  country  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  legis- 
lation, which  was  only  designed  for  those 
who  did  not  carry  out  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  equipment  which  had 
been  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 


Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  This 
must  always  be  recognized.  Even  the  type 
of  coupler  which  experience  seems  to  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  practical  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  namely,  the  saving 
of  life  and  limb,  and  as  well  demanded  by 
practical  economy  of  railway  management, 
bears  their  name — M.  C.  B.— a  tribute  to 
their  earnest  effort. 

"In  enacting  this  legislation  Congress  In- 
vited the  carriers  to  establish  the  standard 
limits  which  their  experience,  their  necessi- 
ties and  their  desires  demanded.  Is  It  fair, 
without  investigation  In  the  facts,  to  blame 
the  commission  In  this  matter,  whose  single 
purpose  Is  to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  the  public  and  the  car- 
riers themselves,  and  in  a  way  which  will 
not  prove  harsh  and  exacting  to  the  owners 
of  car  equipment?" 


Labor  Laws  of  the  Past— After  reading 
the  protections  thrown  around  labor  organ- 
izations by  the  arbitration  bill,  the  following, 
from  the  Chicago  Thnes-Heratd,  will  be 
interesting: 

According  to  official  Government  reports 
the  earliest  example  of  the  strike  known  In 
this  country  Is  "the  bakers'  conspiracy  "  of 
1741.  Some  Journeymen  bakers  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  refuse  to  bake  bread 
till  their  wages  were  raised.  An  Information 
was  filed  against  the  "conspirators"  in  the 
criminal  court  and  they  were  duly  tried  and 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  not 
to  bake  on  the  old  wage  terms.  No  sen- 
tence was  passed,  a  technicality  having 
been  successfully  Interposed,  but  the  Justice 
of  the  verdict  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
doubted. 

The  next  labor  case  of  which  there  is  a 
record  occurred  in  1805  In  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  Journeymen  shoemakers  struck 
for  an  Increase  of  wages.  The  strike  ended 
in  failure,  but  It  Is  historical  on  account  of 
a  remarkable  conspiracy  trial  which  grew 
out  of  It.  Eight  men  were  tried  on  an  In- 
dictment containing  three  counts.  The  first 
charged  that  the  defendants  had  contrived 
"unjustly  and  offensively"  to  Increase  the 
normal  market  price  for  their  services,  to 
the  "damage  and  prejudice  not  only  of  their 
masters,  but  of  their  Journeymen,  the  citi- 
zens generally  and  the  dignity  of  the  State." 
Precisely  how  an  attempt  to  raise  wages  In- 
jures "other  journeymen"  is  not  clear,  but 
it  was  useless  to  expect  logic  in  the  early 
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notions  on  the  subject.  The  second  count 
would  hold  even  today,  for  It  charged  the 
strikers  with  attempting  to  prevent,  by 
threats  and  other  unlawful  means,  men  con- 
tinuing to  work  on  the  old  terms.  The  final 
count  recited  that  the  men  had  unlawfully 
met  and  tried  to  form  themselves  into  a 
club  and  to  ordain  arbitrary  and  unlawful 
by-laws  for  their  guidance  as  well  as  for  the 
government  of  other  workmen.  These  al- 
leged 'arbitrary*  by-laws,  it  turned  out,  were 
simply  the  agreement  to  refuse  to  work  for 
the  oki  rate  and  act  together  in  obtaining  an 
advance. 

Very  curious  indeed  was  the  charge  of 
the  court  and  the  politico-economic  opin- 
ions laid  down  therein.  The  usual  means, 
said  the  court,  by  which  the  prices  of  work- 
men's services  are  regulated  are  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  and  the  excellence  of 
its  fabric,  and  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  ar- 
tificial regulation  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  or  the  demand  for  it  is 
an  unnatural  way  of  raising  the  price  of 
labor.  Such  an  unnatural  way  exposes 
commerce  to  ruin  and  is  therefore  against 
the  public  welfare.  A  combination  of  work- 
men, the  court  went  on  to  say,  undertaking 
to  raise  wages,  may  be  considered  from  a 
two-fold  point  of  view— One  is  to  benefit 
themselves,  the  other  is  to  injure  outsiders. 
"The  rule  of  law  condemns  both."  A  com- 
bination may  not  attempt  to  raise  wages  even 
in  ways  perfectly  allowable  to  individuals. 

The  Jury  in  this  case  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "guilty  of  a  combination  to  raise  their 
wages,"  and  fines  were  imposed. 

F'assing  over  other  cases,  we  find  that  in 
1833  the  shoemakers  of  Geneva,  N.  Y,, 
having  succeeded  in  securing  an  advance 
in  pay  by  means  of  a  strike,  were  indicted 
and  tried  for  conspiracy.  One  count  re- 
cited that  the  strikers  had  formed  them- 
selves into  an  unlawful  union  and  conspired 
to  prevent  journeymen  from  working  below 
certain  rates  prescribed  by  them,  and  an- 
other count  charged  them  with  having 
agreed  not  to  work  for  any  master  who 
should  employ  any  journeyman  obnoxious 
to  them,  even  if  they  were  good  and  faith- 
ful citizens. 

In  the  lower  court  the  strikers  were 
cleared,  the  judge  holding  that  the  indict- 
ment did  not  cite  any  offense  known  to  the 
law,  but  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 


Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  indictable  because  it  was  "an 
act  injurious  to  trade."  Here,  too,  the 
resoning  of  the  court  is  peculiar.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  society,  it 
said,  that  the  price  of  labor  be  left  to  regu- 
late itself,  or  rather  that  it  be  limited  to  the 
demand  for  it.  Combinations  to  enhance  or 
reduce  the  natural  price  are  injurious.  If  the 
bootmakers  may  say  that  boots  shall  not  be 
made  for  less  than  $1  per  pair,  it  is  optional 
with  them  to  say  that  $10  or  $50  shall  be 
the  price,  and  the  result  would  be  an  odious 
monopoly  and  an  enormous  tax  upon  the 
community.  Still  if  any  man  thinks  the 
price  fixed  too  low,  he  may  refuse  to  work 
for  it. 

In  fine,  a  combination  to  raise  wages  by 
means  of  a  strike,  even  where  no  threats, 
coercion  or  intimidation  are  employed 
against  other  workers,  is  illegal  because  in- 
jurious to  trade  and  the  consuming  public. 
Think  of  the  naivete  of  the  suggestion  that 
if  men  are  allowed  to  fix  the  price  at  $1  there 
is  danger  of  them  attempting  to  fix  it  at  $50 
and  thus  establish  an  odious  monopoly! 
The  existence  of  natural  checks  was  not 
suspected  by  the  court.  That  strikers  can 
never  enforce  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant demands  the  court  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. 

One  more  decision  to  indicate  the  ideas 
which  were  current  in  the  early  days  with 
regard  to  unionism  in  general.  In  1836 
New  York  tailors  struck  for  an  increase  in 
wages.  They  resorted  to  Intimidation  and 
were  tried  for  conspiracy.  The  Judge  did  not 
dwell  on  the  intimidation,  but  on  the  fact  of 
combination.  He  Impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  jury  that  the  Issue  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  struggle  between  master 
and  employe,  but  as  something  upon 
which  the  harmony  of  the  whole  community 
depended.  "Let  these  unions  only  arise 
from  time  to  time,"  said  the  Judge,  "and 
they  win  at  last  extend  to  every  trade  In  the 
city,  and  there  will  be  as  many  govern- 
ments as  there  are  societes."  And  he 
further  declared  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  necessity  for  unions.  In  this  country 
combinations  were  not  necessary.  In  the 
Judge's  view,  for  the  protection  of  mechan- 
ics. They  were  all  of  foreign  origin  and 
out  of  accord  with  our  Institutions  and 
national  character. 
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The  policy  of  "protection"  to  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  excludes  forelgn-bullt 
vessels  from  Ameri- 
can registry  —  ships 
to  be  known  as  Amer- 
ican ships  and  to  fly  the  stars  and 
stripes  miist  have  been  constructed  by 
American  shlp-bulldlng  firms  (except 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress).  The 
fact  that  these  firms  employed  foreign 
workmen  at  a  few  cents  a  day  has  no 
bearing  on  the  flag,  the  registry  or  the 
"protection."  The  one  end  sought 
was  to  put  money  into  American  ship- 
builders' pockets.  This  as  a  "peace 
measure"  was  popular,  even  though  the 
result  was  that  few  ships  flew  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Another  class  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  ship-owners,  preferred  to  buy 
ships  abroad,  but  in  order  to  fly  the 
flag  or  engage  in  coasting  trade  were 
compelled  to  patronize  American  ship- 
builders; these,  in  turn,  were  protected 
by  a  law  forbidding  foreign  vessels  to 
engage  in  coasting  trade. 

As  a  "war  measure"  the  policy  has 
been  a  miserable  failure.  The  owners 
of  American  ships  refuse  to  sell  or 
charter  their  ships  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  less  than  two  or  three 
times  the  value  of  such  vessels.  It  Is 
said  that  the  rental  paid  for  the  trans- 
port fleet  at  Tampa,  Florida,  for  ninety 
days  will  amount  to  more  than  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  fleet.  The  Menimac, 
which  was  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Santiago  harbor,  cost  the  owners  $47,- 
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CXX),  but  they  did  some  repairs  and 
overhauling  and  sold  her  to  the  United 
States  for  something  near  $400,CXX). 

News  comes  from  Washington  and 
the  Pacific  that  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  refuse  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  their  vessels  without  the 
payment  of  fabulous  sums,  and  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  Government  con- 
templates seizing  such  vessels  as  are 
needed,  as  a  war  measure. 
***** 
The  average  American  capitalist  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  "patriot"  that  the 
Spaniards  say  he  is — 
he  would  sacrifice  his 
country  for  a  dollar. 
Some  American  insurance  companies 
are  now  seeking  to  guarantee  Spanish 
soldiers  against  American  bullets  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  of  which  Collier's 
Weekly  says: 

"Contemplating  patriotism,  as  affected  by 
mercenary  impulses;  what  is  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  that  life  insurance  company  In 
the  United  States  which  is  working  up  new 
business  In  Spain  by  sending  circulars  to 
prospective  policy-holders,  according  to 
them  the  valuable  privilege  of  entering  the 
army  to  fight  against  the  United  States 
without  paying  an  Increased  premium? 
How  do  you  suppose  England  or  Germany 
would  deal  with  such  an  outrageous  breach 
of  good  taste — to  say  nothing  of  its  disloy- 
alty? If  that  be  not  'giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,'  what  is  it?  Does  it 
not  amount  to  offering  a  bonus  to  men  to 
enlist?  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  bounty  to 
every  man  in  arms  who  has  a  friend  able  to 
take  out  a  policy  for  him.    Weeks  of  dellb- 
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oration  were  necessary  to  reach  a  decision 
to  make  this  very  concession  to  our  own 
defenders.  Some  corporations  are  soulless 
and,  we  might  add,  treasonable.*' 
***** 
The  "  great  seats  of  learning/'  such 
as  Harvard  and  Yale,  have  become 
hot-beds  of  toryism. 
Teachers  In  those  In- 
stitutions are  breed- 
ing thoughts  that,  if  spoken  by  teachers 
in  Western  country  school  houses, 
would  result  In  tar  and  feathers.  Gun- 
ton's  Magazine  says  of  such  educational 
nurseries  of  America's  aristocracy: 

'Mt  is  a  regretable  thing  that  the  present 
war  with  Spain  does  not  find  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  many  of  our  American  col- 
leges as  strong  as  it  should  be.  For  the 
sake  of  a  vigorous  progressive  national  life 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  atmosphere  of 
semi-indifference  —  almost  unpatriotism  — 
which  pervades  some  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  not  get  into  public 
schools,  which  come  in  touch  with  nearly 
the  whole  people." 

All  well-regulated  kitchens  provide 
food  to  suit  their  patrons,  and  the  fact 
that  those  professors  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, "who  openly,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  covertly  deride  and  denounce 
the  expressions  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
among  the  students  toward  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  crisis"  are  re- 
tained as  instructors  of  the  embryo 
capitalist,  demonstrates  that  the  papas 
who  pay  the  bills  relish  this  mental  food. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  common 
people — ^the  people  who  are  called 
"anarchists"  by  the  patrons  of  Yale 
and  Harvard — ^will  ever  permit  any 
"professors"  In  the  common  schools  to 
teach  treason  to  their  children.  The 
reason  that  Professor  Hadley  of  Yale 
teaches  in  his  lectures  to  rich  men's 
sons  that  "our  war  with  Spain  was 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  that  we  were 
entirely  to  blame"  is  because  Professor 
Hadley  knows  that  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  patrons  of  Yale  College. 


THE  PRESS  AND 
PATRIOTISM. 


Why  do  they  know  this  to  be  the 
sentiments  of  their  patrons?  Well,  be- 
cause that  part  of  the 
public  press  that  is 
sustained  by  the  same 
class  of  patronage  have  taken  the  same 
position — ^and  maintained  It — ^untll  It 
was  dangerous  to  continue  It;  for  in- 
stance, the  following  from  the  Boston 
Herald: 

"On  the  other  side  what  are  we  asked  to 
do?  To  declare  war,  proclaim  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba,  and  send  our  war  vessels  to 
bombard  Havana  and  destroy  the  Spanish 
fleet,  each  of  these  having  at  its  mast-head 
a  flag  bearing  the  motto,  'Remember  the 
Maine! '  In  view  of  the  present  situation, 
such  a  policy  can  only  be  defined  as  pure 
barbarism,  a  drop  not  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  but  from  the  ways  of 
a  civilized  community  to  the  manners  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing Central  Asia  and  Central  Africa,  where 
war  is  resorted  to  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting. 
Spain  has  made  concession  after  conces- 
sion to  us,  in  a  way  which  must  have  been 
intensely  humiliating  to  her  Government 
and  to  her  people;  and,  instead  of  making 
the  least  acknowledgement,  we  propose  to 
stamp  upon  her  and  kick  her  for  the  mere 
brutal  desire  of  obtaining  a  more  palpable 
revenge.  We  are  counselled  to  do  this  be- 
cause she  is  so  weak  she  cannot  hurt  us, 
even  if  she  tries  back.  For  downright,  ab- 
ject baseness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  to  this  proposal  in  the  world's  rec- 
ord during  the  present  century.     .    .    . 

"In  the  case  of  the  Maine,  which  is  looked 
upon  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  as  our 
strongest  issue,  what  have  we  to  fight  about? 
Our  adversary  comes  to  us  and  says:  i  will 
make  any  reparation  for  my  responsibility 
in  this  matter  that  any  impartial  tribune 
shall  consider  adequate.*'  What  more  can 
Spain  do  than  this?  One  feels  as  if  one 
were  addressing  a  tribe  of  wild  Indians  in 
assuming  that  such  a  proposition  would  not 
be  accepted.  What  does  its  repudiation 
and  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  basis  of 
•Remember  the  Mainel'  imply?  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  the  boasted  human- 
ity and  civilization  of  the  American  people 
is  simply  a  thin  veneer;  that,  in  spite  of 
education  and  religious  training,  we  still 
cherish  the  savage  instincts  of  our  prehis- 
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toric  fathers;  that  with  us  a  bloody  feud  is 
to  be  cherished  and  developed,  no  matter 
how  contrite  and  submissive  our  adversary 
may  be,  until  each  life  that  we  have  lost  has 
been  paid  for  and  avenged  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  ten,  twenty  or  one  hundred  of  the 
lives  of  innocent  men,  who  to  our  frenzied 
imagination  represent  the  enemy.  This  is 
maintaining  national  honor;  this  is  exhibit- 
ing to  the  world  an  heroic  determination, 
and  this  what  is  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  policy  which  President  McKlnley  has 
laid  down.  If  this  murderous  method  is 
adopted,  it  will  imply  a  moral  debauch  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  which  will 
leave  its  stain  upon  their  national  record 
through  the  lives  of  all  those  who  are  now 
numbered  as  American  citizens." 
***** 

But  why  does  this  class — ^the  class 
that  sends  its  sons  to  Yale  and  Har- 
vard   and    patronize 

STCX^KS,  BONDS  ,  .1. 

AND  PATRIOTISM.     ^"^^    P^P^^^    ^^    *^« 

Boston  Herald — op- 
pose war.  Why  do  the  owners  of 
stocks  and  bonds  take  the  lead  in  trea- 
sonable utterances?  The  following  dis- 
patch tells  the  tale: 

New  York.  Feb.  24.— The  bottom  had 
apparently  dropped  out  of  the  market  of 
Wall  street  at  the  opening,  and  the  depres- 
sion was  very  acute,  verging  toward  panic 
conditions. 

Burlington  dropped  4|  points  and  the 
whole  Ust  showed  running  sales  downwards. 
The  sharp  declines  were  in  the  specialties, 
Manhattan  losing  9|  and  Metropolitan  street 
railway  4i,  but  there  were  declines  of  over  2 
points  in  a  number  of  prominent  railroad 
stocks,  including  Northern  Pacific  preferred, 
New  Jersey  Central,  New  York  Central, 
Union  Pacific  preferred  and  Rock  Island. 
Nearly  every  prominent  stock  on  the  list 
opened  at  a  decline  of  a  point,  and  the  mar- 
ket tended  heavily  downward  after  the  open- 
ing. 

Everybody  wanted  to  sell  stocks  and  ap- 
parently there  were  no  buyers,  or  if  there 
were  they  could  not  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  pandemonium  on  the  floor. 
The  excitement  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  section,  but  every  part  of  the  floor  had 
its  knot  of  brokers  waiting  before  the  open- 
ing to  make  a  rush  to  sell. 


At  the  drop  of  the  gavel  each  knot  was 
a  struggling  tangle,  and  loose  ends  of  arms 
were  all  that  was  visible  above  the  mass. 
There  was  not  as  much  noise  as  is  the  case 
when  horse-play  is  in  order.  The  nervous 
strain  was  visible  in  the  expressions  on 
brokers'  faces  and  the  air  of  self- repression 
quickly  gave  way  to  unconcealed  excite- 
ment. 

Offerings  at  the  opening  of  every  promi- 
nent stock  were  of  several  thousand  shares, 
and  quotations  were  almost  lost  sight  of. 
Running  sales  at  the  opening  ranged  over 
nearly  6  points  In  Manhattan,  sales  being 
made  all  the  way  from  1051  down  to  par. 
Burlington  dropped  nearly  5  points  and  de- 
clines of  over  2  points  on  opening  sales 
were  the  rule.  The  tendency  continued 
downward  very  violently  in  the  first  ten 
minutes,  the  average  fall  Increasing  to  over 
3  points.  Metropolitan  street  railway 
dropped  12  points  and  Manhattan  an  ex- 
treme 9f . 

***** 

What  a  great  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  patriots  of  a  political  cam- 
paign and  the  patriots 
of  a  military  cam- 
paign. In  the  fall  of 
*96  we  heard  of  "our  country^s  honor," 
of  "true  patriots"  and  of  the  "socialistic 
rabble." 

Now  that  "our  country"  is  at  war 
with  Spain,  those  who  boasted  of  their 
patriotism,  who  announced  themselves 
protectors  of  the  "nation's  honor," 
have  become  a  band  of  skulking  cow- 
ards who  whine,  protest  and  threaten 
dire  vengeance  at  every  war  measure 
that  in  any  manner  Interferes  with  their 
profession  of  dollar-chasing. 

The  "socialistic  rabble"  has  emerged 
from  Its  hideous  chrysalis  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  '96  into  the  army  of 
United  States  Volunteers  in  the  mili- 
tary campaign  of  '98. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  those  who  were  defending 
the  nation's  honor  in  '96  are  now  volun- 
teering in  defending  the  nation's  honor 
in  '98.     It  is  equally  as  safe  to  say  th?  t 
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of  the  vast  army  of  volunteer  soldiers 
who  are  now  willing  to  die  for  their 
country's  honor,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
posed  as  patriots  during  the  piping  times 
of  '96. 

The  following  circular  shows  how  the 
"  '96  patriots"  behave  In  time  of  war: 

WoRLD*s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Family 
Medicines,    .      .     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Thursday,  May  12th,  1898. 
For  the  Publisher: 

Z7«ar  5/r— We  desire  to  announce  that  ow- 
ing to  tlie  proposed  war  revenue  tax  on  pro- 
prietary medicines  we  have  withdrawn  our 
J!atj€  display  readers  and  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  canceling  our  contracts  (ao- 
cording  to  that  clauae  which  reads:  'in  case 
Congress  shall  enact  any  law  or  laws  that 
shall  interfere  with,  or  be  adverse  to  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  proprietary  medicines, 
then  this  contract  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
adviser,  be  canceled,  payment  to  be  made 
pro  rata  for  number  of  insertions  previously 
made.") 

The  Dingley  Bill  (No.  10,100),  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  will  cost  the  manu- 
facturers of  proprietary  medicines  eight  per 
cent  or  more,  of  their  gross  business:  that  is, 
an  advertiser  doing  a  business  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  a  year  will 
have  to  pay  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000)  a  year  in  taxes.  There  is  no 
business  that  can  stand  such  a  tremendous 
handicap  1  It  means  that  newspaper  adver- 
tising appropriations  will  be  largely  cut,  re- 
suking  in  a  loss  of  five  million  dollars 
($5,000,000)  a  year  to  the  newspapers  of 
America,  and  many  small  advertisers  will 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

The  proposed  bill  is  based  upon  a  tax  of 
four  cents  (4c.)  on  each  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
preparation  (for  which  we  get  only  about 
fifty  cents  from  the  jobber).  Proprietors  are 
willing  to  pay  a  Just  and  equitable  tax  of  say 
one  cent  (Ic.)  on  a  dollar  ($1.00)  article. 
(Which  means  2  per  cent  on  wholesale  price.) 

Bring  all  the  Influence  within  your  power 
to  bear  upon  the  Senate  and  Congressmen — 
also  Instruct  your  Washington  correspond- 
ents. Don*t  wait  a  moment,  but  telegraph! 
The  bill  may  be  reported  back  with  amend- 
ments to  both  houses  in  a  day  or  two — there- 
fore now  IS  th€  time  to  file  your  protests.  The  bill 


is  unjust  because  it  singles  out'  one  Industry 
(proprietary  medicines)  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  proprietary  articles  that  are  sold 
under  arbitrary  trade  names  and  trade  marks 
and  distinguishing  names.  (Such  as  soaps, 
foods,  baking  powders,  cameras,  bicycles, 
typewriters,  musical  instruments,  and  thou- 
sands of  articles  bearing  arbitrary  trade 
names  which  are  very  valuable  to  the  makers 
of  same.) 

In  justice  to  your  advertising  patrons  we 
ask  your  cordial  support  and  cooperation. 
Yours  truly. 
World's  Dispensary  Medical 
Association, 
R.  V.  Pierce,  President. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
similar  protests  by  '96  patriots"  at  the 
present  war  and  everth|ng  pertaining  to 
it — but  when  it  comes  to  **a  tax  of  four 
cents  (4c.)  on  each  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
preparation"  brejakingup  their  business, 
it  would  made  an  Egyptian  mummy 
laugh. 

*    *    *    *    « 

The  Temps,  of  Paris,  says:  "Is  Great 
Britain  going  to  separate  herself  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  the 
United  States?"  It  is  not 
Great  Britain  that  has  brought  about 
her  "separation  from  the  rest  of 
Europe." 

The  "rest  of  Europe"  separated  from 
Great  Britain  and  formed  what  to  all 
intents  was  a  combination  against  her. 
Europe  should  not  now  be  surprised 
that  Great  Britain  seeks  an  alliance 
that  will  cause  the  "rest  of  Europe"  to 
pause. 

A  leading  German  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  of  a  probable  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance:  "It  will  be  a  combination 
which  will  be  invincible.  Europe  is 
settling  down  under  Russian  influence 
in  her  methods  of  government.  Free- 
dom will  be  represented  by  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  autocracy  and 
militarism  by  the  rest  of  Europe.    The 
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Spanish- American  troubles,  1  believe, 
will  draw  England  and  the  United  States 
nearer,  and  will  help  to  divide  the  world 
into  the  two  great  camps  which  I  have 
mentioned." 

There  is  no  need  of  an  "alliance" 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  in  fact  no  alliance  is  possible. 
An  international  alliance  to  be  perman- 
ent and  binding  can  only  be  made  be- 
tween monarchies,  and  then  such  alli- 
ance is  only  binding  during  the  reigns 
of  both  monarchs.  An  absolute  mon- 
arch can  pledge  his  nation  to  do  certain 
things,  but  neither  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land nor  the  President  of  the  United 
States  possess  such  power.  In  both  of 
these  countries  the  ballot  controls,  and 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  subject 
to  change,  even  reversal  at  any  elec- 
tion; therefore,  an  alliance  could  not 
be  made  for  even  a  stated  period,  and 
without  some  degree  of  permanency  an 
alliance  is  worthless. 

But  there  are  better  things  than 
*'dreibunds;"  nations  may  not  be  able, 
on  account  of  the  liberality  of  their 
governments,  to  make  kingly  contracts; 
but  the  people  of  those  nations  may  be 
united  In  sentiment,  may  possess  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  and  good  will  that  would 
bring  them  closer  together  than  any  "al- 
liance." 

Great  Britain  has  proved  herself  the 
best  fHend  of  the  United  States  in  all 
the  world.  When  a  European  combina- 
tion against  the  United  States  was  all 
but  perfected,  a  combination  before 
which  the  United  States  must  have 
succiunbed.  Great  Britain,  without  hesi- 
tancy or  fear,  said  "No!" — and  she 
said  it  so  earnestly,  honestly  and  sym- 
pathetically that  Spain's  allies  forsook 
that  tottering  monarchy  to  preserve 
themsehres. 

Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet- Laureate  of 
England,  the  successor  of  Tennyson, 


has  written  another  poem.    The  follow- 
ing are  three  of  the  six  stanzas: 

"A  proud,  free  people  calling  loud 
To  a  people  proud  and  free. 
And  it  says  to  them,  'Kinsmen,  hail ! 
We  severed  have  been  too  long; 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

A  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong. 
And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last, 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong.* 
««««««« 
Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze. 

Shamrock,  thistle  and  rose. 
And  the  Star-spangled  Banner  unfurl  with 
these, 
A  message  to  friends  and  foes, 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen  and 
wherever  the  war  wind  blows. 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake. 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and 
quake 

And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain, 
For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land 
and  we  are  lords  of  the  main." 
*     *     «     *     « 

The  very  newspapers,  the  very  Con- 
gressmen, who  are  now  gushing  about 
"our"  sailors,  who  are  now 
to  defend  the  nation  on 
the  seas,  are  the  self- 
same chaps  who  never  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity to  pad  purser's  pockets  at  the 
expense  of  seamen.  Congress  has  made 
it  necessary  for  nearly  all  self-respecting 
sailors  to  abandon  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, so  that  now  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
half  enough  able-bodied  American  sea- 
men to  man  our  navy,  and  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs are  those  who  are  responsible  for 
existing  laws  that  make  a  seaman's  life 
all  but  unbearable. 

"In  times  like  the  present,"  says  the 
Coast  Seameifs  Journal,  "of  course,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  seaman,  and  press  and  public 
vie  in  giving  him  taffy.  But,  after  all. 
this  is  a  mere  expression  of  general 
principle,  something  the  same  as  the 
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general  principle  that  the  Chinaman,  as 
a  member  of  the  human  family,  Is  as 
good  as  the  American  citizen.  These 
expressions  are  all  very  well,  but  in 
practice  we  draw  the  line  hard  and  fast 
between  the  Chinaman  as  a  laundryman 
and  the  Chinaman  as  a  citizen.  In 
normal  times  the  seaman  is  considered 
and  spoken  of  as  the  lowest  in  the  social 
scale,  a  being  unworthy  of  friendship 
or  acquaintance  and  only  to  be  classed 
with  the  Indians,  paupers  and  lunatics. 
He  is  singled  out  by  law  as  the  one 
person  denied  that  right  of  citizenship 
guaranteed  to  even  the  negro,  the 
Chinese  coolie  and  the  Mexican  peon, 
namely,  personal  liberty.  And  it  is 
noticeable,  too,  that  the  men  and  news- 
papers now  most  conspicuous  in  the 
demand  for  men  for  the  navy  are  the 
ones  most  conspicuous  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  moral  status  of  the  seaman. 
Until  this  condition  of  affairs  is  altered 
the  difficulty  of  getting  seamen  for  the 
navy  will  continue  'forever  and  a  great 

many  days.'  '* 

*     *     #     #    # 

In  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  head 
temple  and  high  priest  of  the  ''Socialist 
Labor  Party."  Whenever 
a  crank  feels  a  yearning  in 
his  bowels  to  kill,  to  burn, 
to  destroy  some  person  or  some  thing, 
this  demented  pilgrim  turns  his  face 
toward  this  Mecca  of  man-haters  and 
is  forthwith  annolnted  as  one  of  the 
faithful  by  a  duck  named  De  Leon, 
who  claims  to  be  a  "professor,"  and 
submits  as  credentials  for  such  claim 
a  life-long  abstinence  from  manual 
labor  and  an  innate  affection  for  stale 
beer. 

While  socialism  must  depend  for  its 
very  existence  on  brotherly  love,  these 
so-called  socialists  breathe,  feast,  exist, 
have  their  very  being  in  brotherly  hate. 

While  De  Leon  and  his  paper,  the 


AN  UNSOCIAL 
GANG. 


People,  would  gladly  see  Manhattan 
Island  a  heap  of  smoulding  ruins;  while 
he  would  rejoice  to  see  the  bloody  heads 
of  wealthy  men,  women  and  children 
dropping  from  scaffolds  like  acorns  in 
nutting  time,  he  would  forego  all  such 
pleasures  If  he  could  but  destroy  the 
trades  unions. 

He  is  a  great  reader,  is  this  Profes- 
sor De  Leon;  he  fills  up  on  the  tales 
of  the  French  Revolution,  bathed  in 
beer.  He  is  a  great  writer,  is  this 
same  professor;  he  fills  his  fountain 
pen  with  the  venom  that  exudes  from 
his  carcass,  as  does  the  "musk"  from 
a  skunk.  He  writes  of  the  wrong-doings 
of  "labor  fakirs."  He  tells  of  their 
rascality  and  the  sins  of  trades  unions. 
He  curses  and  swears  and  when  ex- 
hausted calls  to  his  aid  correspondents ' 
who  suffer  from  his  own  mental  afflic- 
tions. 

Very  few  persons  read  the  People, 
and  in  order  that  railway  employes  may 
understand  what  it  is  saying  about  the 
railway  labor  organizations,  the  follow- 
ing Is  taken  from  the  People,  of  May 
29,  1898.  The  article  purports  to  be 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  named  Louis  Dworschack,  and 
has  the  date  of  May  29th.  De  Leon 
gives  the  communication  prominence 
by  running  it  on  his  first  page  with  the 
"scare"  head:  "  Tis  Coming  Out !" 

"Every  passing  day  reveab  more  and 
more  to  the  American  labor  movement  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  clear-cut,  bold  and 
uncompromising  aggression  pursued  by  the 
People,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  Justified  In  its 
unceasing  cannonade  against  the  labor  fakirs 
(trade-unionists).  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those  miserable,  characterless  speci- 
mens of  'leaders'  should  squirm,  and, 
drawing  themselves  behind  the  bulwarks  of 
the  'trade  journals,*  revile  and  slander  the 
People,  and  seek  to  poison  the  minds  of  their 
'pure  and  simple'  dupes;  tell  them  to  'look 
out  for  the  socialists,  they  want  to  smash 
our  unions.*     'We  would  have  won  against 
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the  reduction  had  not  the  soclaUsts  scabbed 
it.*  Miserable  wretches,  they  know  full  well 
the  socialists  are  not  trying  to  smash  the 
trades  unions,  but  are  smashing  and  will 
smash  one  union — and  that  is  the  'Brother- 
hood of  Amalgamated  Labor  Leaders,'  /'.  «., 
labor  fakirs. 

'it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (for  they  are 
honest  beyond  question)  do  not  cast  aside 
these  'journals*  reeking  with  the  fakirs* 
work,  and  use  the  brains  nature  endowed 
them  with.  But,  of  course,  were  they  to  do 
this,  they  would  land  in  the  ranks  of  social- 
ism, no  more  to  be  the  ignorant,  unthinking 
dupes  of  the  labor  fakir,  to  be  delivered  by 
him,  helplessly  bound,  over  to  the  capitalist 
class  for  exploitation.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  People  battle  cry,  'Expose  the  Labor 
Fakirl*  will  in  time  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  rank  and  file,  and  then — well,  look  out 
for  the  crash— extinct  labor  fakirs  will  be 
plenty. 

"The  other  day,  on  the  streets  of  Duluth, 
Comrade  Carl  Thiol  became  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Owens,  a  promi- 
nent railroad  man;  the  conversation  started 
with  the  great  topic  of  the  day — the  war;  it 
drifted  from  one  point  to  another,  until  Mr. 
Owens,  knowing  Comrade  Thiol  to  be  a 
miUtant  socialist,  made  this  admission,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen,  the  whole  fabric  of  capi- 
talism is  crumbling  and  destroying  Itself  and 
unconsciously  ushering  in  socialism. '  How*s 
that?!! 

"From  this  Mr.  Owens  wandered  to  the 
Industrial  problem  and  incidentally  —  the 
trades  unions  (meaning,  of  course,  the  pure 
and  simple).  He  said  he  had  considerable 
dealings  with  them;  'the  trades  unions  will 
accomplish  nothing  permanently  for  labor, 
tmless  they  form  an  Independent  political 
party;  because  the  interests  of  the  capitalist 


and  workingman  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other.* 

"It  is  positively  refreshing  to  hear  such 
words  from  a  capitalist.  Mr.  Owens  is  un- 
doubtedly a  better  student  of  our  capitalist 
system  than  the  wage  workers  who  Imagine 
'the  capitalist  and  workingmen  are  brothers.' 
He  also  spoke  of  the  labor  'leader*  (?)  with 
whom  he  had  transacted  much  business. 
He  said  while  with  the  (Comrade  Thiol  be- 
lieves Mr.  Owens  sai4  the  Duluth.  South 
Shore  and  Atlantic  R.  R.)  he  (Mr.  Owens) 
was  authorized  to  settle  the  strike.  And  it 
was!  This  is  the  way  it  was  done,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Owens:  'I,  myself,  paid  over 
to  President  McArthur,  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Union,  the  sum  of  $10,CXX)  to 
settle  the  strike. '  What  will  this  union  think 
of  that  111! 

As  Mr.  Owens  has  told  several  other  people 
the  same  thing  it  must  be  the  truth,  other- 
wise he  would  not  say  such  a  thing!  It  pays 
the  fakirs  to  'keep  politics  out  of  the 
union!'  It  pays  to  keep  the  rank  and  file 
in  Ignorance. 

"On  to  the  slaughter  of  labor  fakirs!!!! 

"Comrade  Thiol  is  willing  to  make  an 
affidavit  that  Mr.  Owens  made  this  state- 
ment. Comrade  Thiol  got  the  information 
from  Mr.  Owens  without  'pumping,'  so  did 
not  wish  to  press  the  question  as  to  what 
particular  railroad  he  was  manager  for,  and 
the  strike  be  mentioned.  Can  the  People 
throw  any  further  light  on  this?" 

The  above  would  Indicate  that  this 
man  "McArthur"  who  is  "President" 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  "Union" 
must  be  a  naughty  man — or  does  the 
article  prove  conclusively  that  De  Leon 
and  his  beer-guzzling  gang  are  a  lot  of 
idiotic  asses. 
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JENNIE  STANTON. 


I  HE  numerous  little  trials  and  diffi- 
culties that  beset  us  in  everyday 
life  are  really  blessings  in  disguise; 
and  if  we  stop  to  carefully  consider  the 
matter,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  fact. 
We  are  very  prone  to  regard  them  in 
the  light  of  undeserved  ills  and  our- 
selves as  martyrs.  By  laborious  reason- 
ing we  have  been  brought  to  see  that 
great  troubles  and  afflictions  may  do  for 
us  what  the  crucible  does  for  the  gold. 
The  finer  qualities  scarcely  dreamed  of 
are  thus  brought  out  in  bold  relief. 
But  the  little  troubles  we  are  apt  to 
look  upon  as  thorns  that  prick  us  as  we 
gather  the  sweets  of  life. 

The  physician  often  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  fly  blister  in  order  to 
avert  a  serious  ailment.  By  this  sur- 
face irritation  the  attention  of  the  in- 
fected parts  is  distracted — as  well  as 
the  victim,  who  often  has  to  do  some 
heroic  reasoning  before  he  can  sanction 
the  mode  of  treatment.  No  more  does 
the  child  recognize  the  philosophy  of 
the  application  of  its  mother's  slipper  as 
a  counter-irritant,  but  the  result  is  un- 
deniably just  as  potent. 

Who  can  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences if  all  petty  annoyances  were 
removed  from  our  lives?  True,  they 
appear  at  times  very  wearing,  but  this 
may  be  just  the  ballast  required  at  this 
particular  point  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
It  is  possible  to  rise  too  high  were  it  not 


for  the  sterner  realities  that  bid  us  come 
down  from  the  ** mountain  height." 

Brooding  over  some  great  trouble,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  minor  trials,  is  very 
liable  to  unsettle  faculties.  And  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  em- 
ploy severe  methods  to  awaken  one 
from  this  state  of  mind.  The  little  ups 
and  downs  in  the  regular  course  of 
events  may  avert  many  such  a  calamity; 
who  knows? 

The  Apostle  Paul  frequently  alludes 
to  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  among  learned  divines  as  to 
just  what  this  could  have  been.  Some 
hold  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  prick- 
ings of  conscience  for  having  persecuted 
the  early  church.  Others,  that  it  was 
some  bodily  ailment.  While  one  has 
been  bold  enough  to  advance  the  theory 
that  it  was  a  designing  widow  in  the 
church.  Experience  may  have  colored 
this  worthy  man's  view  of  the  case 
somewhat,  for  he  seemed  quite  positive 
as  to  his  diagnosis.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
all  concur  in  the  belief  that  Paul  felt 
the  chastening  effect,  whatever  it  may 
have  been. 

There  are  persons  whose  slightest 
word  or  very  presence  serves  to  irritate. 
They  seem  to  have  been  gotten  up  on 
a  contrary  plan.  They  may  be  neces- 
sary evils  or  only  victims  of  a  disordered 
liver.     In  either  case,  they  are  to  be 
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pitied  rather  than  censured.  If  their 
mission  in  life  is  to  balance  the  beam, 
theirs  is  indeed  a  thankless  task.  But 
since  no  one  is  liable  to  recognize  in  him- 
self such  a  safety  vaWe,  he  may  gain  his 


laurels  In  blissful  ignorance  of  this  lack 
of  appreciation;  while  you  and  I  go  right 
on  unconsciously  receiving  the  blessing 
— ^if  indeed  we  ourselves  be  not  the 
bestowers. 


tNE  of  the  prettiest  waists 
season  is  here  illustrated  (Fig.  1). 
It  is  made  of  blue  and  white  baya- 
dere striped  goods.  Its  yoke  extends 
over  the  shoulders  and  thus  gives  a 
pretty  effect,  Percale,  gingham,  mad- 
ras or  linen  may  be  used  in  these  waists 
with  excellent  results.  Pique,  linen 
batiste,  Swiss  muslin,  cheviots  and  tis- 
sues are  among  the  more  expensive 
materials  which  are  so  much  worn  this 
year. 

Still  another  waist  (Fig.  2)  appears. 
It  is  best  developed  in  taffetta  silk  with 
rows  of  fine  tucks  ornamenting  the 
fronts.  These  waists  are  seen  in  all 
the  pretty  shades  of  blue,  green,  gray, 
brown  and  cerise. 

The  black  waist  is  the  one  which  is 
always  in  demand,  as  it  gives  more 
service  and  can  be  brightened  up  by 
any  kind  of  a  fancy  crush  collar  of  vel- 
vet if  one  so  desires  it. 

China  silk,  or  even  surah,  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  taffetta. 

Violet  AND  White  Gown. — A  me- 
dium weight  gown  should  be  in  every 
well  dressed  woman's  possession.  The 
one  here  shown  (Fig.  3)  is  especially 
pretty  and  can  be  used  through  three 
successive  seasons,  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  made  of  violet  foulard. 
The  waist  is  made  more  attractive  by 
a  fancy  vest  of  tucked  white  mousselin 
de  sole.  A  ruchlng  of  the  silk  extends 
on  one  side  of  the  vest  and  the  other 
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of  the    side  is 


ornamented  by  small  buttons. 
Three  ruchings  of  the  silk  are  added  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  skirt.  The 
hat  worn  with  this  is  a  white  chip  trim- 
med in  violets. 

♦  *  * 
A  Gray  Gown. — Should  you  not  de- 
sire to  invest  in  the  silk  gown,  which  is 
really  a  most  satisfactory  gown  even  for 
a  person  with  a  limited  allowance,  let 
me  then  suggest  a  gray  cloth  gown. 
This  may  be  worn  on  a  moderately  cool 
day  and  in  the  evenings  when  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  a  wrap. 
The  skirt  can  be  worn  with  almost  any 
colored  shirt  waist,  or  a  fancy  silk  waist. 
Gray  is  really  the  color  of  the  season. 
Then  for  social  functions  it  may  be 
smuggled  into  the  cosy  parlors  of  our 
friends  even  as  late  as  October  and 
November. 

* 
A  Summer  Gown. — Here's  a  fluffy 

creation  (Fig.  4)  which  is  delightful  to 

behold  on  some  closely  shaven  lawn,  or 

fluttering  in  the  breeze  in  some  of  our 

parks.     It  is  a  very  delicate  and  refined 

costume.    The  colors  which  enter  into 

its  combination  are  green  and  white. 

White  organdie  on  which  here  and 

there  a  fern  spray  appears.    The  skirt 

has  a  deep  ruffle.    The  waist  is  full 

and  has  narrow  ruchings.    The  ribbon 

garniture,  which  consists  of  stock  and 

sash,  may  be  entirely  of  green  or  all 

white.    White    is    preferable    for  an 

evening  gown.    The  hat  is  a  fancy 
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white  braid  trimmed  in  fern  sprays  and 
lilies  of  the  valley. 

* 
As  THE  Days  Grow  Warmer  we 
naturally  seek  some  light  diversion  which 
will  not  hinder  us  from  enjoying  the 
cool  and  shady  spots  where  the  breezes 
gently  blow.  It  may  be  some  favorite 
volume  chosen  from  our  collection.  A 
wise  precaution  is  to  provide  it  with  a 
cool  linen  cover  which  will  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  binding  and  afford 
comfort  to  our  warm  palms.     Some 


will  say  that  the  heat  makes  them  feel 
too  indolent  to  accomplish  anything, 
but  the  one  who  feels  the  heat  most  is 
she  who  perturbs  her  brain  with  the 
constant  thought  that  the  heat  is  so  very 
oppressive  today.  Imagination  is  a 
blessing  to  some,  but  quite  the  reverse 
to  others.  Seek  some  shady  ^)ot  and 
delight  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
you  are  exceedingly  fortunate  because 
you  are  not  compelled  to  venture  out 
on  the  burning  pavements.  Fancy 
work  of  all  descriptions  is  usually  re- 
sorted to  during  these  lazy  hours. 


f  OWEf^  OF  TJHE  Pf^ESS. 

LOULA  KENDALL  ROGERS. 


F  IN  this  age  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  Johannes  Guttenberg 
should  suddenly  arise  from  the  mys- 
tic shades  that  enshrouded  his  discov- 
ery of  the  art  of  printing  in  1438,  and 
perceive  what  a  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  accomplished  all  over  the 
world  by  his  wonderful  conception, 
what  exultant  emotions  would  thrill  his 
soul! 


The  ancients  used  the  barks  of  cer- 
tain trees,  inscribing  their  fine  impro- 
visations on  papyrus  with  a  stylus,  and 
these  were  rolled  and  tied  with  chosen 
colors,  which  must  have  suggested  the 
red  tape  so  characteristic  of  a  lawyer's 
documents. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered  only  one  side  of  the  bark  or 
leaf  was  used.     Some  historians  believe 
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t  originated  in  China  and  was  imported 
to  Europe  by  travelers,  as  this  method 
was  used  at  an  early  date  in  Rome. 
But  the  present  system  of  type-setting 
was  invented  by  Guttenberg»  and  we 
owe  him  an  immense  amount  of  grati- 
tude. 

When  the  art  was  firmly  established 
in  1500,  it  became  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  learned  people  to  be  correctors 
of  the  press  to  eminent  printers.  The 
sons  of  Esculaplus,  dignified  lawyers, 
and  even  bishops  in  their  ecclesiastical 
robes  occupied  this  department.  Rob- 
ert Stephens,  one  of  the  early  printers, 
it  is  said  surpassed  in  elegance  all 
others  who  had  followed  the  same  pro- 
fession. What  a  boon  to  careful 
writers  of  the  present  day  he  would  be, 
especially  to  those  who  swoon  outright 
over  a  typographical  error ! 

The  invention  of  the  Italic  letter  in 
printing  was  made  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
an  Italian  to  whom  learning  owes  much. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Aldine  from 
the  inventor,  but  now  is  known  as  the 
italicized  letter. 

Printing  presses  were  in  operation  at 
Subiaco  near  Rome  in  1465,  and  the 
types  then  employed  were  more  like 
those  now  called  Roman  than  like  the 
Gothic  forms  of  the  German  which  in 
the  characters  imitating  handwriting 
had  only  up  to  this  time  been  used.  In 
1469  printing  was  introduced  into  Milan 
and  Venice,  and  copies  of  books  in  the 
new  types  were  sold  at  enormous  prices. 
In  1470  it  was  introduced  in  Paris,  and 
in  London  during  1474. 

Before  the  year  1500,  printing 
presses  had  been  set  up  in  220  places 
In  Europe,  and  in  1551  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  divided  Into  verses  by  the 
same  Robert  Stephens,  who  was  noted 
for  his  accuracy  In  correcting  proof. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Old  Testament 
was  divided  by  Athlas,  a  Jewish  printer. 


So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  this  wonder- 
ful art  of  expressing  thought,  news- 
papers soon  appeared  In  every  city,  and 
useful  knowledge  was  disseminated  over 
the  known  world. 

"Hollinshed's  Chronicles,"  "Frois- 
sart's  Sketches."  and  "Addison's  Let- 
ters'* in  the  Spectator  began  to  create 
a  sensation,  and  brought  out  the  follies 
of  the  age  In  such  striking  characters 
that  sensible  men  and  women  began  to 
reflect  and  arrange  plans  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  society. 

After  a  few  years  the  name  of  Luther 
was  on  every  lip,  and  ail  Europe  was 
Influenced  by  his  powerful  pen.  The 
national  mind  of  Germany  took  up  the 
matter  with  a  moral  earnestness  which 
made  an  Impression  not  only  upon 
princes,  but  upon  bishops  and  monks. 
His  best  books,  and  those  which  ex- 
erted the  widest  influence,  were  "The 
Reformation  of  Christendom,"  "The 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church," 
and  "Address  to  the  Christian  NobiUty 
of  the  German  Nation."  The  last- 
mentioned,  published  June  26,  1520, 
created  great  excitement,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  far  beyond  it. 

That  which  stirred  the  worid  to  its 
foundations  was  "The  Captivity  of  the 
Church  of  God,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  sacred  tenets  of  religion  were 
taken  captive  and  ought  to  be  restored 
to  the  light.  The  printing  press  sent 
thousands  of  these  books  throughout 
Germany,  and  they  were  accorded  an 
Important  position  in  every  library.  At 
length  bulls  were  Issued  against  them, 
but  "Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail." 
Though  kings  and  rulers  in  high  places 
were  against  him,  his  writings  were  still 
sought  after  and  spread  abroad  every- 
where kindling  a  fire  of  sacred  love  In 
the  heart  of  nations,  who  were  led  to 
believe  and  to  seek  higher  aspirations 
through  this  powerful  agency. 
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Dr.  Ramsay,  a  gifted  contributor  of 
the  Reuiew,  says:  "For  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  and  the  consequent  over- 
throw of  error,  the  newspaper  press 
possesses  opportunities  which  are 
strangely  complete.  Because  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  confidential  relation  to  its 
readers  it  can  manufacture  a  senti- 
ment which  will  soon  demolish  the 
strongest  walls  of  the  worst  enemy  of 
society.  By  such  a  method  Cato  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  Carthage, 
while  by  similar  persistence  Garrison 
and  Philips  did  the  same  for  the  sum 
of  all  villanies.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  hostile  news- 
papers were  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
thousand  bayonets." 

In  these  broad  United  States  there 
are  19,800  periodicals,  from  monthlies 
to  the  dailies,  with  an  aggregate  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  single  issue  of  45,- 
000,000.  These  give  us  the  channel 
through  which  the  mighty  influence  is 
constantly  flowing.  Now,  if  this  pow- 
erful engine  can  be  made  to  exalt  what- 
ever is  lovely  and  of  good  report  and  to 
trample  down  all  that  is  evil,  who  can 
tell  the  resuh? 

But  if  the  influence  is  abused  and  its 
great  power  used  to  encourage  sin  in 
every  shape,' to  pander  to  a  vitiated 
taste,  to  incite  hatred  between  different 
sections,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land to  **reverse  the  mighty  current 
and  turn  the  tide  of  civilization  back- 
ward," then  it  becomes  lilce  the  simoon 
of  the  desert,  a  poisonous  blast  instead 
of  a  blessing. 

There  are  sensational  newspapers, 
partisan  newspapers,  and  weekly  mes- 
sengers of  love  and  hope,  bearing  on 
their  snowy  wings  a  ray  of  light  for  some 
desolate  fireside.  There  are  monthly 
visitors  in  the  way  of  magazines,  which 


bear  on  their  fresh,  uncut  pages  an  in- 
describable joy  and  a  soothing  balm  for 
many  an  aching  heart,  and  every  organ- 
ization has  its  own  special  herald  which 
serves  to  bind  a  faithful  brotherhood  in 
closer  bonds  of  fraternal  union. 

The  power  of  such  an  agency  for  up- 
lifting humanity  to  a  broader  plane  and 
to  a  higher  basis  of  thought  can  never 
be  estimated.  Science  with  all  her 
mysteries  may  erect  a  spacious  shrine 
upon  its  towers  where  devotees  from 
every  nation  may  lay  down  their  offer- 
ings. Philosophy  enters  with  new  light 
on  the  laws  of  nature.  Chemistry  de- 
velops some  unheard  of  combination  of 
different  elements.  Electricity  fur- 
nishes astonishing  revelations.  Music 
lends  her  sweetest  strains  to  charm  the 
ear,  and  Art  a  touch  divine  which 
claims  each  native  grace  and  holds  its 
beauty,  while  Religion  illuminates  the 
whole  with  her  own  pure  light,  shedding 
a  celestial  glory  that  ever  breathes  of 
eternal  life. 

The  ideal  magazine  and  newspaper 
have  the  power  to  remodel  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  to  build  up  a  more 
perfect  race  of  men.  It  is  their  prov- 
ince to  exalt  the  standard  of  right,  to 
put  down  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  frown 
on  unclean  literature  or  anything  that 
blunts  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity. 
It  belongs  to  their  right  to  check  what- 
ever is  wrong,  to  wave  the  banner  of 
freedom,  to  denounce  anarchy  and  the 
spirit  of  discord,  and  to  take  up  the  glori- 
ous refrain  sung  by  the  angels,  **  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men ! " 

Let  the  mighty  voice  of  the  Press 
throughout  the  whole  world  catch  the 
joyous  echo  and  waft  it  far  over  the 
seas  until  all  nations  shall  be  forever 
united  in  one  grand  song  of  love  and 
good  will. 
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47 — Subtraction  of  Gmimon  Fractions.  If  Art.  46  (in  the  June  Maga- 
zine) wherein  the  Addition  of  Common  Fractions  was  explained.  Is  thoroughly 
understood  the  present  article  will  be  simple  enough  as  the  one  process  is  but 
the  reverse  of  the  other. 

The  Subtraction  of  Fractions  is  the  process- of  finding  the  difference  between 
two  numbers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  both  Fractions  to  Common  Denominators,  take  the  difference 
between  the  Numerators  for  a  new  Numerator,  and  write  it  ouer  the  Common  De- 
nominator. 

Example. — Find  the  difference  between  i  and  i.    The  Common  Denominator  of  i 
and  i  is  12;  therefore,  we  have  A"  A = TV- 
Examples  for  practice: 

(1)  A  piece  of  railroad  iron  was  28  A  feet  in  length  and  a 
piece  5i  feet  long  was  cut  off;  how  long  was  the  remaining 
piece? 

(2)  If  a  quart  can  is  |  full  of  oil  and  A  of  a  quart  of  oil  is 
used  in  oiling  the  engine;  how  much  oil  remained  In  the  can? 

(3)  There  were  16^  tons  of  coal  In  a  car  and  3|  tons  were 
put  In  a  coal  chute;  how  much  remained  In  the  car? 

(4)  If  an  engine  starts  on  a  trip  with  6  tons  of  coal  and 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the  division  with  1|  tons;  how  much 
did  the  fireman  shovel  on  the  trip? 

(5)  If  a  side  track  Is  }  of  a  mile  long  and  a  train  which 
Is  I  of  a  mile  In  length,  takes  siding,  what  Is  the  length  of  the 

side  track  unoccupied? 

Solutions.— (1)  28A=28A.  H=^:  28A-5A=23A  ans.  The  Common  E)e- 
nominator  of  A  ^d  ^  Is  12;  therefore  28A  is  already  reduced  and  5i=5A-  We  take  the 
the  difference  between  the  Numerators  2  and  9,  which  Is  7.  We  write  this  over  the  Com- 
mon Denominator  12,  which  Is  A*  We  then  subtract  5  from  28,  the  result  being  23; 
therefore  28A~~H=^A*  ^®  length  of  the  remaining  piece  of  Iron. 

(2)  The  Common  Denominator  of  i  and  A  ^  1^'  therefore  we  have  f}  and  A* 
The  difference  between  the  Numerators  3  and  14  Is  11;  therefore,  }— A=H. 

(3)  151— 3f=ll}.  or  lli.  The  Fractions  already  have  a  Common  Denominator, 
but  we  cannot  subtract  3  from  1,  therefore,  we  *'borrow"  1  from  the  Minuend  16,  that  Is, 
we  add  1  (a  Whole  Number)  to  the  i.    There  are  }  In  one,  which  added  to  i=}.    >Ye 
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now  subtract  3  from  5  and  get  2  as  a  new  Numerator  which  we  write  over  the  Common 
Denominator.  As  we  "borrowed"  1  from  the  Minuend  we  only  have  14  left,  then,  we  take 
3  from  14  (Instead  of  3  from  15).  the  result  being  11;  therefore,  15^-3^=111,  or  Hi.  the 
amount  of  coal  remaining  in  the  car. 

(4)  6— l}=4i.  We  "borrow"  1  from  the  Minuend  6  and  make  a  Fraction  of  it. 
1  is  equal  to  |,  as  we  learned  some  tjme  ago  (see  "Note."  Art.  35,  April  Magazine).  We 
subtract  i  from  |.  the  result  being  i.  We  then  subtract  1  from  5  (instead  of  1  from  6), 
the  resuh  being  4;  therefore,  6—  li=4i,  the  amount  of  coal  consumed. 

(5)  The  Common  Denominator  of  J  and  i  is  24;  therefore,  i=ii  and  i=A. 
}|— 2*f =i^,  that  is  there  was  H  oi  sl  mile  of  side  track  unoccupied. 

48 — ^Multiplication  of  Common  Fractions  is  the  process  of  finding  the 
product  of  two  numbers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  Fractions. 

Rule. — (1 )  Reduce  all  Whole  and  Mixed  Numbers  to  Improper  Fractions. 
(2)  Multiply  the  Numerators  together  for  the  Numerator  of  the  Product  and 
the  Denominators  together  for  the  Denominator  of  the  Product. 

Example. — Multiply  li  by  |.  The  Mixed  Number  li=i,  an  Improper  Fraction  (see 
Art.  41,  May  Magazine);  therefore,  we  have  iX|=iV.  The  Numerators  3  and  3  multi- 
plied together  give  as  a  Product  9,  and  the  Denominators  2  and  8  give  16;  therefore, 
liX|=iV 

Examples  for  practice: 

(1)  Multiply  i  by  f, 

(2)  If  rails  are  29f  feet  in  length,  how  much  track  will  10 
rails  lay»  estimating  5  rails  will  be  used  on  each  side  of 
the  track? 

(3)  A  fireman  burned  an  average  of  12f  tons  of  coal  each 
round  trip;  how  many  tons  did  he  burn  in  7i  round  trips? 

(4)  If  an  engine,  after  having  a  new  set  of  flues  and  the 
mud  cleaned  out  of  her  boiler,  burns  f  of  a  ton  of  coal  less 
every  day  (100  miles),  how  much  coal  will  be  saved  to  the 
company  in  the  first  month,  provided  the  engine  makes  3,215 
miles  (32iVff  days)? 

(5)  If  a  leak  in  a  firebox  causes  an  engine  to  bum  f  of  a 
ton  of  coalextra  each  day  (100  miles),  and  coal  costs  the  com- 
pany 2\  dollars  per  ton,  what  will  that  leak  cost  the  company  in 
one  month,  provided  the  engine  makes  2,680  miles  (2b^^Q  days)? 

Solutions. — (1)  We  multiply  the  Numerators  I  and  5  together  for  the  Numerator 
of  the  Product  which  is  5,  and  the  Denominators  3  and  6  together  for  the  Denominator  of 
the  Product,  which  is  18;  therefore,  1X^=1^- 

(2)  The  Mixed  Number  29f  equals  the  Improper  Fraction  V.  and  as  the  track  has 
two  rails  the  10  rails  only  laid  a  track  5  rails  in  length.  The  Whole  Number  5  equals  the 
Improper  Fraction  f  (see  example  5  in  Art.  41,  May  Magazine);  therefore  we  have  to 
multiply  V  by  1-  The  Numerators  89  and  5  when  muhiplied  together  give  a  Product  of 
445,  and  the  Denominators  3  and  1  give  a  product  of  3;  therefore  the  product  of  the 
Fractions  is  ^|*,  which  reduced  to  a  mixed  number  (see  Art.  42.  May  Magazine)  is  I48i; 
therefore,  29|-X5=148i,  the  length  of  track  in  feet  that  the  10  rails  would  lay. 

(3)  The  Mixed  Number  12i=V.  and  the  Mixed  Number  7i=\f.  VXV  =  "i-  = 
951-,  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  burned. 

(4)  The  total  mileage  for  the  month.  3,215,  is  estimated  to  be  32^*o  days  and  ^ 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  2%*    The  Mixed  Number  32/o  when  reduced  to  an  Improper 
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Fraction  is  W;  therefore,  the  problem  is  to  muhiply  f .  the  coal  saved  every  day,  by  ^V", 
the  number  of  days.    fX  W='W=20iiA'  ©r  20^  tons  of  coal  saved  during  the  month. 

(5)  If  f  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  burned  each  day  on  account  of  the  leak,  and  a  ton  of  coal 
costs  2f  dollars,  then|-XV-=M  dollars,  the  cost  of  what  is  burned  in  one  day  (21^=^^ 
when  reduced  to  an  Improper  Fraction).  The  entire  mileage,  2,680,  is  equal  to  26i^<V' 
or  26t  days,  and  26]^=^*.  We  now  multiply  the  Fraction  representing  the  cost  of  coal 
for  one  day  (|f)  by  the  Fraction  representing  the  total  number  of  days  (^f*);  therefore, 
IJ  x^i^=^f^=4Sffs  dollars,  the  expense  of  the  leak  to  the  Company  forthe  2,680  miles. 
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MAKING   STEAM. 

29. — Heat.  What  heat  is  depends  a  good  deal  upon  whose  word ''you 
take  for  it.  The  scientists  of  different  ages  each  had  their  theory,  and  in  those 
ages — not  unlike  the  present — all  common  people  had  to  accept  as  correct  the 
special  theory  scientists  advanced,  or  else  be  classed  among  the  densely  igno- 
rant; for  Instance: 

The  ancient  philosophers  wisely  told  the  common  people  of  their  day  that 
heat  was  the  vital  spirit  of  the  universe;  the  result  of  this  important  information 
was  that  all  well-meaning  people 
began  to  worship  the  sun  as  the 
base   of  supplies   of  the   "vital 
spirit." 

About  five  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Democritus 
taught,  and  as  a  natural  result 
many  t)elieved,  that  heat  was  a 
flow  of  minute  spherical  atoms 
or  particles,  having  rapid  motion 
and  the  property  of  penetrating 
any  substance  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  that  the  finest  of 
those  particles  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  human  soul — and 
"educated"  people  believed  it. 

Something  over  a  hundred 
years  later,  Aristotle,  another 
Greek   philosopher,  assured   his 

...  ,  ,.  AN  ENGLISH  RAILWAY  VIEW 

neighbors  that    heat  was  a  COndi-      a  suburban  train  of  the  London.   Chatham   &    Dover  Railway,   leaving 
tion    of    matter    rather    than    sub-  St.  Paur.  station  and  entering  LudgateHill  station.  London. 

stance — ^and  those  people  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  difference  be- 
tween "matter"  and  "substance"  still  remained  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of 
heat. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  later  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  an  English  scientist, 
discovered  that  "heat  is  a  motion  of  expansion,  not  uniformly  of  the  body  to- 
gether, but  in  the  smaller  parts  of  it;  and  .at  the  same  time  checked,  repelled 
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and  beaten  back  so  that  the  body  acquires  a  motion  alternate,  perpetually  quiv- 
ering, striving,  struggling,  and  Irritated  by  re-percusslon,  whence  springs  the  fury 
of  fire  and  heat." 

Descartes,  a  French  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  same  period 
(sixteenth  century),  agreed  with  Bacon  In  his  conclusions,  and  John  Locke,  an 

English  philosopher,  a  few  years 
later  said  that  heat  "Is  a  very 
brisk  agitation  of  the  Insensible 
parts  of  an  object  which  produces 
In  us  that  sensation  from  whence 
we  denominate  the  object  hot;  so 
that  what  In  our  sensation  Is  heat. 
In  the  object  Is  nothing  but 
motion." 

Becher,  a  German  chemist, 
discovered  boraclc  acid  about 
1660  .and  made  many  other  Im- 
portant discoveries,  among  which 
was  "phlogiston,"  a  peculiar  and 
necessary  constituent  of  ail  com- 
bustible bodies  which  was  given 
off  during  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. Shortly  thereafter  Stahl, 
another  German  chemist,  seized 
on  Becher's  "phlogiston"  theory. 
AN  ENGLISH  RAILWAY  VIEW  /^boyt  One    hundred    years 

Interior  of  train  shed  at  Rugby  Station,  London  &  North  Western  Ry.        ,    ^  ,  i     r^  .      ^i  r-       i.   i 

later  Joseph  Priestly,  an  English 
chemist,  who  discovered  oxygen,  and  Lavoisier,  a  French  chemist  and  the 
founder  of  modern  chemistry,  exploded  the  "phlogistic"  theory,  since  which 
time  "phlogiston"  Is  one  of  the  "  lost  arts."     Lavoisier  Introduced  the  "caloric" 
theory  of  heat,  which  taught  that  caloric  Is  an  actual  substance,  having  the  power 
of  combining  with  matter  and 
of  passing  from  one  body  to 
another.    This  theory  was  also 
advanced  by  Black  and  other 
scientists,  but  finally  discarded 
for  another. 

In  1796-98,  just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Count  Rum- 
ford    (Benjamin  Thompson), 
an  American  by  birth,  who  had 
remained    loyal    to    England 
during  the  war  of   Independ- 
ence, and    who   married    the  widow  of    Lavoisier   in    Paris,   took    up  the 
subject  of  heat  In  his  scientific  studies.     He  advanced  the  Idea  of  the  "me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat,"  which-  he  first  noticed  in  the  heat  generated  In 
boring  cannons  at  a  French  aresenaU     He  received  a  premium  awarded  by  the 
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Royal  Society  of  London  for  discoveries 
In  light  and  heat.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
an  English  chemist,  also  advocated  the 
same  theory  and  conducted  similar  ex- 
periments at  about  the  same  time. 

Rumford  said  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1798.  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  e3q>eriments  conducted  by 
himself  at  Munich:  "It  appears  to  me 
to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite 
Impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
anything  csqpable  of  being  excited  and 
communicated  in  the  manner  that  heat 
was  excited  and  communicated  in  these 
experiments,  except  motion." 

A  year  later  Davy  said:  **Heat, 
then,  or  that  power  which  prevents  the 
actual  contact  of  the  corpuscles  of 
bodies,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  our 
peculiar  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, 
may  be  defined  a  peculiar  motion,  prob- 
ably a  vibration  of  the  bodies,  tending 
to  separate  them."  In  1812  Davy  said: 
*The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  heat,  then,  is  motion,  and  the 
iaws  of  its  communication  are  precisely 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communi- 
cation of  motion." 

This  is  the  "dynamical"  or  present 
theory  of  heat.  Other  scientists  have 
experimented  and  agreed  that  "heat 
consists  in  vibratory  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  and  that  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  force,  such  as 
friction,  percussion  or  compression,  or 
by  the  electric  current;  or  that  it  may 
be  communicated  by  the  undulatory 
ether,  the  medium  of  radiation." 

So,  after  theorizing  by  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modern,  we  have 
learned  just  what  the  "first  man"  prob- 
ably knew,  /.  e,,  that  "heat  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  force" — that  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  of  wood  together  we 
can  produce  heat,  and  that  heat  may  be 
communicated  by  radiation. 

For  a  person  to  comprehend  thor- 
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oughly  the  "theory"  of  heat  would  require  years  of  study,  and  as  the  locomotive 
fireman  Is  not  required  to  possess  such  knowledge,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
quote  other  authorities  on  the  subject.  We  all  know  enough  to  drop  a  thing 
when  it's  hot,  and  scientists  of  the  future  may  demonstrate  that  that  is  all  the 
scientists  of  today  know. 

30. — ^Watcr,  by  great  heat  or  by  electrical  action,  may  be  separated  Into 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By  volume  water  produces  1  part  of  oxygen 
to  2  of  hydrogen,  but  as  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  by 
weight  water  produces  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

Of  course  this  is  pure  water,  when  composed  of  these  two  gases  alone. 
But  in  nature  we  seldom,  or  never,  find  water  in  its  pure  state.  Water  pos- 
sesses a  quality  of  dissolving  or  taking  up  many  foreign  substances.  Water 
may  be  absolutely  pure  when  first  precipitated  into  rain  drops,  but  by  the  time 
these  drops  reach  the  earth  they  have  taken  up  carbonic  acid  and  other  foreign 
matters  from  the  air.  Immediately  upon  striking  the  earth  water  begins  to  dis- 
solve decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  then  dissolves  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil  and  rocks  and  other  minerals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Thus  we 
have  "rain"  water,  "hard"  water,  "soft"  water,  "mineral"  water,  "sea"  water, 
etc.,  etc. 

No  one  knows  so  well  as  an  experienced  engineman  how  different  kinds  of 
water  act  In  a  boiler.  Some  water  will  "foam,"  some  will  fill  up  the  "leg"  of 
the  boiler  with  a  deposit  we  usually  call  "mud,"  some  precipitates  a  "scale"  that 
seriously  affects  the  steaming  quality  of  the  boiler. 

Water  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  The  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  are 
water;  the  moisture  of  the  earth  and  the  subterranean  streams  are  water;  the 
sap  of  all  vegetable  life  is  mostly  water;  the  blood  and  fluids  in  human  bodies 
are  largely  composed  of  water.  It  is  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the  human  body 
is  water  or  the  elements  of  water.     Many  of  the  rocks  contain  water. 

At  a  temperature  lower  than  32"",  as  registered  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermom- 
eter,* water  is  a  solid  which  we  call  ice.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  water 
as  a  fluid  because  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  usually  above  32°  F.,  but  if 
we  lived  in  a  country  where  it  was  always  cold  we  would  think  of  water  only  as  a 
solid,  and  "melt"  it  for  use  to  drink  as  we  melt  lard  or  suet  for  use  in  cooking. 
It  is  only  at  a  temperature  above  32°  F.  and  below  212°  F.  (at  the  sea  level) 
that  water  retains  its  fluid  state.  Above  212°  F.  water  becomes  a  vapor  and  Is 
invisible.  Aqueous  vapor,  or  "steam,"  as  we  call  it,  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
compound  gas.  The  "steam"  we  see  escaping  from  the  cylinder  cocks  is  not 
steam,  but  a  watery  vapor  precipitated  in  the  air  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 
If  it  were  possible  to  spray  water  in  as  numerous  and  minute  particles  nearly  the 
same  effect  could  be  produced  with  cold  water.     The  "mist"  at  the  foot  of  a 


*A  thermometer  is  an  Instrument  for  measuring  temperature.  The  form  generally  in  use  is  made  of  a 
glass  tube  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bulb  containing  mercury.  An  increase  in  heat  causes  the  mercury  to- 
expand,  which  forces  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  up  through  the  tube.  A  scale  is  provided  which  regis- 
ters the  degree  of  heat.  "Zero"  or  0  is  the  starting  point  for  estimating  the  temperature.  In  the  Centigrade 
scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  selected  as  zero  and  the  "degrees"  are  divided  so  that  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  100.  In  the  Reaumur  scale  the  freezing  point  is  zero,  and  the  "degrees"  are  divided  so  that  the 
boiling  point  is  at  80.  In  the  Fahrenheit  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  marked  32  and  the  boiling  point 
212.  To  express  the  boiling  point  by  the  Centigrade  scale  we  would  write  it  thus,  100*>  0.  To  express- 
the  same  temperature  by  the  Reaumur  scale  we  would  write  it  thus:  80°  R.  To  express  the  same  tempera- 
ture by  the  Fahrenheit  scale  we  would  write  it  thus:  2 12®  F.  The  Fahrenheit  scale  is  in  common  use  in  thfr 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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great  waterfall  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  steam,  and  in  fact  is  nearly  th^ 
same  thing  as  steam — and  the  same  might  be  said  of  "fogs"  which  are  so  prev- 
alent in  some  sections  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  steam  is  transparent  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  looking  at  your  **water  glass." 

(Next  month' we  will  take  up  the  evaporation  of  water  by  heat.) 


bOeOMOTOLOGY. 

120 — h  any  mofe  water  used  when  an  engfine  foams  than  when  she: 
carries  water  well?    Yes.    The  water  passes  out  with  the  steam  like  spray. 

121 — ^What  is  the  effect  of  usin^:  black  oil  in  the  boiler  and  throu^fh 
the  injectors?  Some  kinds  of  scale  are  softened  by  the  black  oil  that  is  put 
in  boilers;  other  kinds  of  scale  are  not  affected  by  it.  In  all  cases  it  tends 
to  keep  injectors  and  check  valves  free  from  scale  and  in  working  order.  In 
some  cases  the  thicker  part  of  the  oil  will  settle  against  the  firebox  sheets  and 
keep  the  water  away  from  them,  so  the  sheets  get  overheated. 

122 — ^Would  you  use  valve  or  lard  oil  for  the  same  purpose?* 

No;  it  would  make  boiler  foam  badly. 

123 — ^What  damasfe  does  it  do  an  engfine  to  work  water  throu^fh  the 
cylinders  ?  It  is  liable  to  break  packing  rings,  cylinder  heads,  and  do  other 
damage  to  the  engine.  It  also  takes  the  oil  off  valve  and  seat,  so  they  cut 
quicker. 

124 — ^Is  it  a  Sfood  plan  to  let  en^fine  slip  at  such  times?  Never.  The 
practice  of  slipping  an  engine  when  backing  away  from  the  engine  house  to- 
••knock  the  water  out  of  her  steam  passages."  is  a  very  bad  one,  also  certain  to- 
damage  the  engine  sooner  or  later. 

125 — ^Is  it  liable  to  break  the  cylinder  packing:  rin^  or  cylinder 
head?    Yes,  it  is. 

126 — ^In  case  you  sfot  out  of  water  on  the  road^  what  would  you  do  T 

If  out  in  the  boiler,  would  draw  the  fire  at  once  and  send  for  help.  If  out  in  the 
tender,  would  try  and  bail  into  the  tank  with  pail,  to  get  to  a  water  tank  and  fill 
up.  In  a  snow  drift  you  could  shovel  snow  into  the  tender  and  melt  it  with 
steam  from  the  boiler,  keeping  one  side  of  tank  cold  if  possible,  so  injector 
would  work  the  water  without  wasting  it. 

127 — ^When  an  engine  dies  on  the  road  in  the  winter,  what  would 

you  do?  If  it  were  freezing,  would  let  all  water  out  of  tank,  leaving  both  hose 
uncoupled;  open  all  joints  where  necessary  to  let  water  out  of  pipes;  blow  steam 
through  pipes,  if  possible,  after  opening  joints.  Let  water  out  of  lubricator  alk 
around,  blow  off  boiler  clean  and  dry,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  washout 
plugs  after  steam  pressure  goes  down.     Disconnect  engine  to  be  towed  in. 

128 — How  will  you  fill  the  boiler  with  water  and  gfct  the  engfine. 
alive  when  fire  is  drawn  on  account  of  low  water  ?  Take  out  safety  valv& 
on  the  top  of  dome  and  fill  with  pails.  If  another  engine  is  handy,  get  her  ta 
pump  your  engine  up. 
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129 — Can  an  engine  be  pumped  by  towinsf  her  with  another  engftne? 

How?  Yes.  Pump  the  air  out  of  the  boiler  and  water  from  the  tender  will  be 
forced  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  To  do  this,  plug  up  all  openings 
where  the  outside  air  can  get  into  the  boiler,  like  the  whistle,  relief  valves  on 
steam  chests,  cylinder  cocks,  overflow  valves  on  some  styles  of  injectors.  Open 
throttle  and  steam  and  water  connections  to  injectors  or  water  pump;  put  the 
reverse  lever  the  way  engine  is  t)eing  moved,  and  tow  her  with  another  engine. 
She  should  be  towed  fast  enough  to  oil  the  valves  through  hand  oilers,  and  to 
form  a  vacuum  in  boiler  by  cylinders  pumping  air  out.  Cylinder  packing  should 
be  tight. 

130— Can  she  be  filled  up  with  water  from  a  live  engine^  if  you 
have  suitable  hose  and  connections?  Yes;  by  connecting  hose  to  overflow 
or  delivery  pipe  of  injector  and  then  to  suction  of  injector  of  dead  engine,  or 
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through  whistle  or  safety  valve.     Some  engines  have  a  washout  plug  high 
enough  up  to  fill  boiler  to  one  gauge. 

J3J — How  do  you  take  care  of  an  engine  with  old  and  tender  or 
leaky  flues?  Pump  engine  regularly;  keep  as  steady  steam  pressure  as  possi- 
ble; have  a  bright,  even  fire;  use  great  care  that  no  strong  draft  of  cold  air 
strikes  the  flues  through  the  door  or  holes  in  the  fire  near  the  flue  sheet.  If 
possible,  when  going  in  the  house  leave  two  or  three  Inches  of  live  fire  on  the 
grates  after  shaking  down  and  raking  out  the  old  dead  fire.  This  fire  will  die 
out  slowly,  so  engine  will  cool  off  slowly.  Dampers  should  be  shut  after  going 
In  the  house. 

N.  B. — If  thia  treatmont  Is  necessary  to  help  a  leaky  engine,  It  will  help  keep  a  good 
tight  engine  from  leaking. 
—6 
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132* — If  the  top  of  the  stack  is  coveted  after  the  fire  is  cleaned  and 
ensfine  Is  in  the  hotise»  to  keep  cold  air  from  drawing:  througfh  the  sfratcs 
and  up  throusfh  the  flues^  will  it  help  to  keep  the  flues  tigfht^  Yes,  it 
pays.  On  some  roads  it  is  a  regular  practice.  They  have  iron  covers  like  the 
one  on  water  tanks. 

133 — Are  yoa  familiar  with  the  working:  of  the lubricator? 

Yes,  sir.     I  can  operate  it.  clean  it  out,  and  keep  it  in  order. 

134 — Explain  how  the  oil  gfets  from  the  cup  to  the  steam  chest  and 
cylinders  ?  Steam  from  the  boiler  is  connected  to  the  top  of  the  cup,  which 
keeps  the  condenser  or  ball  at  top  of  cup  full  of  water.  This  steam  also  passes 
down  steam  pipes,  sometimes  located  inside  cup,  sometimes  outside  the  cup, 
to  top  arms  over  sight  feed  glasses,  and  thence  through  oil  pipes  to  steam 
chest.  A  water  pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  condenser  to  bottom  of  oil  tank, 
so  oil  will  not  come  up  this  pipe,  but  water  can  pass  down  under  the  oil.  The 
head  of  water  in  condenser  forces  oil  out  through  feed  valves,  and  it  rises 
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through  water  in  sight  feed  glass  to  where  it  mingles  with  the  current  of  steam 
from  top  arm  into  oil  pipes  and  then  to  steam  chest.  To  bring  the  oil  from  top 
of  oil  tank  to  sight-feed  valve  there  is  a  pipe  running  up  to  top  of  tank  which  takes 
oil  to  feed  valve  till  it  is  fed  out,  and  water  rises  to  top  of  this  pipe.  It  requires 
a  head  of  water  in  condenser  to  force  oil  through  feed  valves,  and  a  full  boiler 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  cup  to  make  it  feed  regular  at  all  times,  whether  work- 
ing steam  or  with  throttle  shut  off. 

135 — ^What  about  the  small  check  valves  over  stght  feed  glasses. 
What  are  they  for?  They  are  put  in  by  the  makers  to  close  down  in  case  a 
glass  bursts,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  from  that  side  of  cup,  so  the  other 
side  of  cup  can  be  used.     They  become  gummed  up  after  they  are  used,  so 
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they  do  not  always  operate.     If  they  stick  shut,  the  cup  won't  feed,  as  oil  can- 
not pass  up  by  these  valves. 

136 — Arc  there  any  other  valves  between  the  lubricator  and  thie 
steam  chest?  Why  not?  Not  in  the  lubricators  that  have  these  check 
valves.  The  oil  pipe,  after  leaving  the  cup,  should  have  a  clear  passage  with- 
out any  valves  in  it  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  oil  or  steam.     The  later  style  of 
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cups  have  a  very  small  nozzle  or  "choke"  put  in  the  passage  where  the  current 
of  oil  and  steam  leaves  the  cup.  This  is  to  maintain  a  steady  boiler  pressure 
in  the  cup,  so  it  will  feed  regularly,  either  shut  off  or  pulling  a  train.  If  the 
openings  in  these  nozzles  are  too  large  the  cup  will  commence  to  feed  faster  as 
soon  as  you  close  throttle  so  steam  chest  pressure  falls. 

137 — After  filling  the  cup,  which  valve  do  you  open  first?    Why? 

Steam  valve  should  be  cpened  first,  then  the  valve  admitting  water  from  con- 
denser to  bottom  of  oil  tank,  and  when  you  want  to  set  cup  to  feeding,  with  old 
Detroit  No.  1,  open  auxiliaries  next,  about  one- eighth  of  a  turn  or  less,  then 
feed  valves.  With  new  cups  the  auxiliary  oilers  do  not  regulate  the  steam 
feeds;  the  nozzles  do  this. 

^38 — If  you  should  fill  the  cup  with  cold  oil  while  in  the  house, 
would  you  open  the  water  valve  or  leave  it  closed?  Open  it  and  also  open 
the  valve  on  boiler  enough  so  steam  pressure  would  be  in  cup,  unless  engine 
was  cold.  This  steam  valve  must  be  open  whenever  engine  is  working  steam. 
If  engine  is  cooling  off,  leave  steam  valve  on  boiler  closed,  if  you  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  oil  siphoning  over  into  boiler  when  steam  in  boiler  condenses. 

t39»    How  often  should  lubricator  be  cleaned  out  ?    Why  ?     If  oil  is 

of  good^quality  and  kept  free  from  dirt  while  in  cans  on  engine,  every  two  or  three 
months  is  enough;  if  gummy  oil  is  used,  whenever  it  does  not  work  freely 
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140 — Should  sl^ht  iced  sflass  of  feed  vitlve  on  one  side  become 
broken  of  inoperative^  can  the  si^fht  feed  on  the  other  side  be  tssed  ^ 

Yes;  If  you  can  shut  the  steam  out  of  top  of  broken  glass,  and  oil  off  at  bottom 
of  glass,  the  other  side  can  be  operated. 

J4J — Will  any  of  the  lubricators  in  oar  service  ^  cross-feed  ^ — ^that  is^ 
feed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  en^fine?  Why  or  why  not?  Yes,  some 
of  the  old  style  cups  will.  The  manufacturers  say  none  of  the  new  style  cups 
will.  A  cup  can  be  tested  by  closing  the  escape  of  oil  and  steam  from  one  side 
of  the  cup — say  to  the  n'^M  cylinder.  Then  if  the  n'^hf  side  sight  feed  will 
operate  regularly,  the  oil  must  be  going  across  and  coming  out  on  left  side.  In 
this  test  we  expect  the  left  sight  feed  valve  is  to  be  shut  off.  Then  test  the 
other  side  in  like  manner. 

142 — ^Explain  the  cross-feedin^f  difficulty  as  experienced  in  some  of 
the  lubricators  in  service*  With  most  of  the  old  cups  and  some  of  the  new 
ones,  if  the  steam  and  oil  outlet  from  cup  to  steam  chest  gets  stopped  up,  the 
oil  will  rise  up  through  the  steam  pipe  and  cross  over,  going  down  the  other 
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steam  pipe  to  other  outlet,  so  one  steam  chest  gets  all  the  oil  intended  for  both 
of  them.  If  when  the  outlet  from  cup  is  stopped  up  or  shut,  the  water  fills  up 
this  steam  pipe  or  "equalizing  tube"  till  it  stands  higher  than  the  head  of  water 
in  the  condenser,  it  cannot  cross-feed,  as  the  low  head  of  water  in  condenser 
will  not  force  the  oil  out  through  feed  valve  against  a  higher  head  of  water  In  the 
equalizing  tube.  This  is  the  reason  the  equalizing  tube  is  coupled  to  the  lubri- 
cator at  a  higher  point  than  the  pipe  bringing  steam  from  the  boiler.  Such 
lubricators  will  not  cross  feed  if  steam  pipe  can  drain  the  surplus  water  from  con- 
denser back  to  boiler. 
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143 — U  there  a  possibility  of  losing  the  oil  out  of  lubricatof  after 
shutting  off  both  bottom  feeds  to  steam  chesty  when  engine  is  allowed  to 
cool  down  ?  Yes,  In  very  rare  cases.  Some  boilers  are  so  tight  that  when 
<:ooled  off  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  in  them,  In  which  case  if  both  steam  and 
water  valves  are  left  open,  the  pressure  in  oil  tank  will  force  oil  up  through 
water  pipe  and  over  into  boiler. 

N.  B.— These  questions  and  answers  about  lubricators  refer  to  such  styles  of  cups  as 
the  Detroit  and  Nathan. 


Mechanical  Questions* — The  fact  that  but  little  Interest  was  taken  in 
the  "Question  Box,"  which  was  published  in  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine last  year,  was  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  that  feature.     Sometimes 
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questions  on  mechanical  subjects  are  now  received  and  are  referred  to  the 
Magazine's  mechanical  friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger,  who  has  kindly  volunteered 
to  answer  them.  If  in  all  the  ranks  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  who 
read  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  sufficient  interest  could  be  aroused 
to  justify,  the  "Question  Box"  would  again  be  established.  The  following  ques- 
tions have  been  received  recently : 

What  catsses  an  air  pump  to  flutter  or  '^short  stroke'? — ("G.  N.," 
Louisville,  Ky  )  Answer. — There  are  several  causes  which  will  cause  the  piston 
to  flutter  or  start  back  before  it  has  finished  a  complete  stroke.  When  the 
5team  is  first  turned  into  a  cold  pump  it  condenses  in  the  head  around  the  re- 
versing valve  and  the  reversing  piston  so  that  there  is  not  a  full  pressure  of  steam 
to  move  the  reversing  piston  as  it  should,  or  hold  it  there  after  it  has  moved  the 
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main  steam  valve.  This  troubles  ceases  when  the  pump  gets  warmed  up.  If 
the  reversing  rod  running  down  Into  the  inside  of  the  main  piston  rod  Is  bent  or 
sprung  so  It  will  rub  hard  enough  on  the  reversing  plate — through  which  the  rod 
should  pass  easily — it  will  be  moved  before  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  and  this  Is  more  apt  to  happen  when  the  pump  Is  first  started  than 
after  It  has  run  long  enough  to  clear  out  the  condensed  water  and  is  working  dry 
steam  of  full  pressure,  as  the  steam  pressure  holds  the  reversing  valve  from 
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moving  easily.     If  the  rod  of  the  reversing  piston  is  bent  it  Is  also  said  to  cause 
the  pump  to  flutter. 

How  would  you  chain  up  to  pull  a  full  train  to  terminal  in  case 
you  broke  the  drawbar  between  engine  and  tender?— ("G.  N.,"  Louis- 
ville, Ky.)  Answer. — The  surest  way  for  all  classes  of  tenders  would  be  to  use 
a  steel  tail  or  switch  rope;  couple  one  end  to  the  pin  in  engine  deck,  run  the 
switch  cable  under  the  engine  and  fasten  the  other  end  to  the  first  car,  solid  and 
without  slack.  Then  there  would  t>e  no  strain  on  any  of  the  couplings  between 
the  engine  and  the  tender,  then  in  case  the  coupling  to  train  broke  it  would  not 
pull  the  tender  loose  from  the  engine,  a  point  the  fireboy  will  appreciate.  Or  a 
chain  could  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  would  be  more  trouble  to  get  it 
back  under  the  tender  among  the  brake  rigging.  Some  tenders  can  have  the 
chain  from  the  engine  deck  run  around  the  forward  center'  casting  of  an  iron 
framed  tender,  but  it  is  not  any  safer  than  to  chain  to  first  car.  When  the  pin- 
hole in  deck  is  broken  out  a  short  piece  of  T  rail  can  be  put  across  in  the  frame 
and  the  chain  put  around  it. 


BOOK  F^EVIEW. 

Wonderland* — The  annual  edition  of  this  wonderful  product  of  railway 
advertising  ideas  is  in  keeping  with  the  past  efforts  of  the  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent's  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  frontispiece, 
•*The  First  Touch  of  Frost,"  is  a  photo-process  engraving  in  colors  of  merit, 
while  the  entire  typographic  make-up  is  excellent. 

Even  as  You  and  L — By  Bolton  Hall,  author  of  "Who  Pays  Your 
Taxes?"  and  "Stories  for  Little  Citizens."  The  book  is  made  up  of  "Parables" 
and  essays  on  "True  Life."  The  following  "parable"  is  selected  to  show  the 
style,  etc.: 

Hot4/  thi  Doctors  at  Last  Agreed. — A  patient  with  a  rope  twisted  tight  around  his  feet 
was  brought  to  tne  Sociologic  Hospital.  His^kin  was  chafed  and  bruised  by  the  cord, 
and  fever  burned  him  so  that  he  was  like  to  perish  outright. 

Said  Dr.  Divine:  *  We  must  first  make  you  and  your  fellows  religious,  so  that  you 
won't  come  to  such  dreadful  straits." 

"No,"  sa.d  Dr.  Socialis;  "first  do  away  with  competition,  which  makes  men  enemies, 
then  if  the  patient  needs  religion,  it  may  be  administered." 

Dr.  Charitas  said:  "Good  homes  would  prevent  all  this.  Now  here  is  a  plan  for 
improvements * ' 

"Too  much  animal  food,"  said  Dr.  Vegetaria;  "he  must  learn  to  live  on  oatmeal; 
then  wounds  will  readily  heal — indeed,  no  one  will  inflict  them." 

Says  Dr.  Monomet:     "Take  the  gold  cure,  my  good  man— one  pill  after " 

"That's  just  the  matter— too  mujh  gold  now,"  remarked  Dr.  Coin.  "But  here  are 
some  silver-coated  pills.    Take  sixteen " 

•  Nonsense."  said  Dr.  Ballot.  "When  the  complexion  is  all  right  your  whole  body 
is  well.     I  have  here  an  Australian  wash  which  will  fix  you  right  up." 

•  First  take  this  aqua  pura  to  steady  your  head,"  cried  Dr.  Prohib.  "Here  is  a 
prescription,  the  effect  ot  which  combined  w.th " 

•  Nonsense."  said  Dr.  Legis.  "he  needs  a  law  forcing  him  to  have  less  of  that  ftver 
which  is  eating  him  up.  ' 

Cried  Master  Freedom:     "Cut  the  rope  which  causes " 

Then  all  the  doctors  united  in  yelhng:  '  Anarchist,  Visionary,  Crank,  Quack.  Radi- 
cal, Utopian,  Revolutionary.  Fooll  * 

Meanwhile  the  patient  died,  and  the  Coroner's  jury  decided  that  his  death  was  due 
to  natural  causes. 

The  book  is  bound  In  cloth,  4x6^^  inches,  contains  270  pages,  and  is  sold 
by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  publisher,  London  and  New  York. 
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The  B.  L.  E.  Convention. 

fHE  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  St. 
Louis  was  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  and  largest  ever  held  by  that 
organization.  The  Magazine  has  re- 
ceived but  little  informamation  of  the 
details  of  the  work  done,  except  through 
the  press  dispatches. 

The  rejection  of  the  plan  of  federa- 
tion. Indorsed  at  Peoria  by  the  other 
four  organizations,  was  of  more  Intc  rest 
to  railroad  men  In  general  than  any 
other  action  of  the  convention.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  and  the  negative 
vote  may  be  taken  as  the  honest  con- 
victions of  a  majority  of  the  delegates, 
and  the  statement  that  this  or  that 
official  "prevented  federation"  is  ab- 
surd. 

Those  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  who  attended  the  Gal- 
veston convention  well  remember  the 
prolonged  discussion  on  the  question 
of  accepting  the  invitation  to  affiliate 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
They  will  remember  that  every  man 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  honest  mo- 
tives, and  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken  no  one  doubted  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  were  honestly  of 
the  opinion  at  that  time  that  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. 


We  must  be  willing  to  believe  others 
as  honest  as  ourselves;  the  time  Is 
past  when  intelligent  men  will  abuse 
others  for  not  agreeing  with  themselves. 
We  believe  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  made  a  great 
mistake  in  rejecting  our  proposition  for 
federation;  they  believe  differently. 
Time  alone  will  prove  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong. 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Feder- 
ation is  practically  as  powerful  for  good, 
without  formal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Engineers,  as  if  they  had  approved 
the  plan  proposed.  They  claim  that 
they  are  willing  to  "cooperate"  with 
other  organizations.  If  in  the  future 
they  refuse  to  ••cooperate"  in  the  ad- 
justment of  any  disputes  we  will  only 
lose  their  assistance  in  the  settlement 
of  that  dispute,  and  perhaps  t^e  pres- 
ent Federation  may  be  able  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  an  agreeable  settlement; 
while  if  these  same  engineers  had  been 
a  part  of  the  Federation  and  had  felt 
disinclined  to  "cooperate"  they  could 
have  voted  ''No"  and  then  we  could 
not  have  carried  our  case  any  farther, 
but  would  have  had  to  accept  "No"  as 
final — we  could  not  even  help  ourselves, 
without  violating  the  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Engineers 
are  inclined  to  "cooperate"  with  the 
federated  orders  in  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  their  cooperation  is  all  they 
could  give  us  if  a  part  of  the  Federa- 
tion.    If  these  conclusions^re  tenable 
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our  present  Federation  is  as  powerful 
as  we  can  ever  expect  to  make  it,  even 
with  the  formal  admission  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  Into 
our  Federation. 

This  question  has  been  referred  to 
at  this  time  as  a  reminder  that  It  is 
Ill-judged  for  correspondents  to  give 
vent  to  expressions  of  disappointment 
in  the  Magazine.  They  should  re- 
member two  important  facts:  (1)  The 
Engineers  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 


WM.  LYONS 
(See  letter  from  Lodge  150  in  Personal  Correspondence) 

laws  for  their  own  organization;  (2)  that 
If  anyone  is  injured  by  their  actions  It 
is  not  the  Federation. 

Another  question  came  up  at  their 
convention  that  has  worried  them  not  a 
little  in  the  past — the  awful,  demoral- 
izing question  of  *'souvenir  programs." 
At  the  Atlanta  convention  they  adopted 
a  resolution  that  "all  sub-divisions  are 
prohibited  from  using  the  name  of  the 
Brotherhood  for  advertising  purposes 
without    permission  from    the   Grand 


Chief."  An  official  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  writes: 
"This  was  adopted,  but  the  work,  much 
of  it  of  a  nature  that  brought  disgrace 
to  the  order,  continued  and  the  Grand 
Chief  recommended  an  amendment  ta 
the  law,  and  the  St.  Louis  convention 
adopted  the  following:  'Resolved,  That 
no  sub-division  l>e  allowed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  or  contributions  for  souve- 
nirs outside  of  their  own  city  or  town.'  " 
What  other  action  the  Engineers 
lock  at  this  convention  has  not  yet  been 
learned,  but  presumably  the  Engineers'' 
Journal  for  the  present  month  will  refer 
to  same. 


The  Magazine. 

tEGINNING  with  this  issue  (No.  U 
Vol.  XXV.)  space  In  the  -Sparks" 
department  will  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  Vice  Grand  Masters  under  their 
respective  heads,  while  all  other  per- 
sonal notices,  gathered  by  the  Grand 
Master,  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  the  Editor,  etc.,  will  be  grouped 
under  the  head  of  "Miscellaneous." 

This  will  prove  acceptable  to  all. 
The  fact  that  the  notices  which  appear 
in  the  "Sparks"  are  nearly  always  of  a 
personal  or  local  nature  makes  them 
of  but  little  interest  except  to  those 
directly  concerned,  and  the  members 
in  each  district  will  easily  find  that 
which  concerns  them  most,  when 
grouped  by  districts.  Again,  each  Vice 
Grand  Master  may  select  his  own  style 
of  notices  and  furnish  as  much,  as  little,, 
or  what  he  desires. 

In  future  members  of  lodges  will  be 
requested  to  write  brief  accounts  of 
balls,  picnics,  union  meetings,  etc.,  for 
publication  In  the  "Personal  Corres- 
pondence." This  Is  of  Interest  to  aU 
the  members  of  the  lodges  mentioned^ 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  some 
member  be  selected  to  report  all  such 
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meetings,  etc.  A  request  is  made  not 
to  send  clippings  or  marked  copies  of  pa- 
pers giving  accounts  of  such  events,  for 
they  can  seldom  be  used  on  account  of 
their  length,  and  in  most  instances  names 
are  misspelled  and  other  errors  occur; 
besides,  the  Editor  has  learned  that  if 
he  writes  an  article  descriptive  of  one 
ball  many  other  lodges  complain  t>e- 
cause  the  same  courtesy  was  not  ex- 
tended to  them. 

Remember  that  the  Editor  will  take 
pleasure  in  revising  all  letters  mailed 
for  publication,  and  no  lodge  can  com- 
plain if  they  have  not  one  member  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  for 
the  Magazine,  describing  the  event. 
These  letters  should  be  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

Many  requests  are  now  coming  in 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
publish  photographs  of  individual  mem- 
bers. If  It  were  possible  to  have  these 
appear  in  the  Magazine  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  the  Editor,  but  it 
is  impossible.  Of  course  a  few  could 
be  published  each  month,  but  thousands, 
yes  tens  of  thousands,  of  our  meml)ers 
would  have  to  be  slighted  and  no  one 
knows  so  well  as  an  editor  how  quickly 
offense  is  taken  at  what  a  reader  ac- 
cepts as  a  slight.  If  lodges  will  have 
first-class  groups  taken  of  as  many 
memt>ers  as  can  be  gotten  together 
they  will  ht  of  great  interest. 

Whenever  a  good  photograph  can  be 
obtained  of  an  engine  or  train  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  at  large  It 
will  gladly  be  published,  but  do  not  send 
photos  of  **any  old  thing,"  for  every 
time  a  half-tone  is  made  it  costs  the 
Brotherhood  fifteen  cents  for  each 
square  inch  for  the  engraving  alone. 

This  is  not  written  to  discourage  the 
sending  of  such  photographs,  but  to  ex- 
plain to  all  the  utter  Impossibility  of 
extending  the  courtesies  of  the  illustra- 


tion department  to  all.  Remember 
that  when  the  editor  publishes  one  pic- 
ture of  a  certain  class  he  must  publish 
all  of  that  class  that  are  offered,  or 
apologize  for  not  doing  so — and  soms- 
times  the  apology  is  not  accepted.  It 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  formal  pro- 
tests are  filed,  which  if  not  Ignored, 
make  It  very  unpleasant  for  the  man 
selected  to  edit  the  Magazine.  It  Is 
very  uncomfortable  to  find  In  your  mall 
from   a   lodge  officer  the  statement: 

••Lodge instructs  me  to  ask  why 

so  and  so  was  not  done?  You  pub- 
lished so  and  so.  and  If  our  money, 
which  goes  to  keep  up  the  Magazine, 
Is  not  as  good  as  the  money  of  Lodge 

.  we  may  as  well  withdraw  from 

the  Order."  etc.,  etc.  Our  members 
will  please  take  Into  consideration  that 
the  Editor  has  got  to  that  point  where 
he  must  publish  everything  that  Is  sent, 
or  give  offense,  even  though  he  en- 
deavors to  select  that  which  does  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 


Cash  and  Subscriptions. 

@N  account  of  the  laws  of  the  Broth- 
erhood making  lodges  responsible 
for  only  such  subscriptions  as  are  or- 
dered through  their  Magazine  Agents, 
it  is  necessary  for  all  meml)ers  who  are 
not  Magazine  Agents  to  send  the  cash 
with  each  subscription  ordered.  In  or- 
der to  bring  this  matter  prominently 
before  the  entire  membership,  ail  cor- 
respondence from  this  office  concern- 
ing subscriptions  now  bears  the  follow- 
ing notice  printed  in  red  ink: 


No  Subscriptions  will  be 
entered  unless  acconn pa- 
nted by  the  cash,  except 
when  sent  in  by  a  Mag- 
azine Agent  of  some 
Lodge.  00  000000 


It  is  easier  to  keep  this  matter  be- 
fore the  membership  by  using  a  stamp 
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than  to  write  letters  of  explanation  and 
ask  for  collections. 


Federation  Meetings. 
^T  Atlanta,  Ga.,  steps  have  been 
K  taken  for  a  series  of  union  meet- 
ings between  the  members  of  the  fed- 
erated orders.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  initial  meet- 
ing, and  shows  that  the  members  at 
that  point  propose  to  get  as  much  good 
out  of  the  Federation  as  possible: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  29,  1898. 
Pursuant  to  call  a  union  meeting  of  the 
brotherhoods  composing  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railway  Employes  was  held  this 


Mike  Mahan,  Past  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
Atlanta  division  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors.  He  explained  the  purposes  of 
the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Bro.  Charles  Daniel,  of  the 
Atlanta  division  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers,  Bro.  Mike  Mahan,  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  was  unani- 
mously elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Bro.  G.  W.  Evans  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Bro.  Charles 
Daniel,  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegra- 
phers, was  unanimously  elected  secretary  of 
the  meeting. 

The  chair  called  on  different  brothers 
present  for  short  speeches  and  the  following 
responded,  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  union 
meetings,  federation,  and  of  other  questions 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  several  or 


JOINT  PROTECTIVE  BOARD,  FITCHBURG.  RAILWAY 


date  in  the  hall  of  the  Atlanta  Division  No. 
180,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  there 
being  present  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductor, Biotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, Order  of  Ralroad  Telegraphers  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Bro. 


ganizatlons:  Bros.  H.  O.  Teat,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen;  Chas. 
Daniel,  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegra- 
phers; Frank  G.  Cook,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen;  Elliott,  of  the, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  Mahan.  of 
the  same  order;  Evans,  of  the  same  order; 
McCurdy.  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegra- 
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phers.  Rudisail.  of  the  same  order;  Him,  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and 
others. 

On  motion  and  after  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  elected  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  formulate  and  report  a  set  of 
by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
federation  m^tings,  and  to  select  a  place  of 
meeting,  time  of  meeting,  and  to  make 
other  arrangements  for  such  meetings: 
Bros.  Charles  Daniel,  chairman,  of  the  O. 


The  Philadelphia  Union  Meeting. 

f  HE  following  Is  an  account  of  the 
union  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  June  5,  as  published  in  the  Public 
Ledger: 

"A  union  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the 


Cook  of  the  B.  R.  T.  and  T.  J.  Howell  of 
the  O.  R.  C. 

The  committee  submitted  a  partial  report, 
recommending  that  a  union  federation  meet- 
ing be  held  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  next  meeting  of  the  feder- 
ation was  called  for  Sunday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock,  June  12th,  at  the  hall  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  corner 
Broad  and  Alabama  streets. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the 
time  stated.  Charles  Daniel, 

Secretary. 


yesterday  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Philadel- 
phia divisions  of  the  orders,  and  called  to- 
gether many  members  of  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods from  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
country. 

"Sessions  were  held  morning  and  after- 
noon Henry  Howertcr  presided  in  the 
morning,  and  the  session  was  given  over  to 
discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  orders. 
A  resolution  favoring  the  Anti-Ticket- Scalp- 
ing Bill  was  introduced  and  acted  favorably 
upon,  as  was  also  a  resolution  favoring  the 
appointment  of  William  R.  Moore  as  night 
inspector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.     Plans 
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were  formulated  for  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  orders. 

**The  afternoon  session  was  also  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Howerter.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  shortly  after  2  o'clock.  The 
platform,  on  whch  were  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brotherhoods,  was  decorated 
with  palms.  The  audience  was  large  and 
included  many  ladies.  Mrs.  George  W. 
Childs  was  present  by  invitation  of  the  or- 
ders, and  occupied  one  of  the  boxes.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  she  was  presented  by 
George  W.  Childs  Division  No.  353,  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Erglneers,  with  a 
badge,  which  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Childs.  A  handsome  bou- 
quet of  roses  accompanied  the  gift.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  divi- 
sion by  William  E.  Lockwood. 

"In  opening  the  exercises.  Rev.  C.  R. 
Erdman  of  Germantown  led  in  prayer. 
Mayor  Warwick  spoke  briefly,  welcoming 
the  visitors  to  the  city.  In  concluding  his 
remarks  the  Mayor  said: 

"•We  ask  that  in  the  deliberations  of 
these  brotherhoods  wisdom  may  sit  at  the 
council  seat.  May  time  bring  us  into  one 
brotherhood,  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  the 
race.  As  ^e  meet  to-day,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Republic  is  at  war.  Never  was  a 
war  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  that 
was  more  unquestionably  entered  into  for 
justice  than  the  war  of  today.  Ahhough 
we  are  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  war, 
let  our  thoughts  go  out  for  those  who  are 
struggling  for  what  ycu  have  striven  to 
reach— the  ultimate  brotherhood  of  man. 
May  this  nation  lead  the  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liberty  for  all,  under  the  law.' 

**Rev.  Dr.  Erdman  said:  'These  five  broth- 
erhoods represent  a  large  army  of  1,000.000 
men,  throughout  the  country.  Nothing  can 
Interest  the  railroad  men  that  does  not  inter- 
est the  whole  country.  The  railroad  men's 
organizations  are  certain  to  be  always  the 
leading  labor  organizations,  the  moulding 
force.  What  your  organization  is,  labor 
organizations  generally  must ^al ways  be. 
Be  loyal  to  your  country  and  to  God  and 
you  will  prosper.' 

"Coroner  Ashbridge  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  spoke  of  ihe  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tions of  railroad  men,  and  said  that  greater 
heroism  is  often  required  in  peace  than  in  war. 

"Deloss  Everett,  of  Cleveland,  Third 
Grand  Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive   Engineers,      said:     'The    public 


should  rest  in  greater  security  when  we  tell 
them  that  our  organization  endeavors  to 
impress  the  principle  of  sobriety.  We  have 
made  the  engineers  of  this  country  sober, 
industrious  men.  The  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers  has  never  asked  any- 
thing in  all  its  history  but  simple  justice. 
The  moral  status  of  the  engineers  of  this 
country  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
men  In  any  other  walk  of  life.  We  have 
endeavored  to  win  the  esteem  not  only  of 
employers  but  of  the  traveling  public'  Mr. 
Everett  spoke  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road  as 
treating  its  men  and  the  Brotherhood  fairly. 

"F.  P.  Sargent,  of  Peoria,  111.,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  said:  There  are  no  organizations 
of  men  that  do  more  for  humanity  or  that 
set  a  better  example  than  do  those  you  wel- 
come. A  labor  organization  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  When  labor  men 
organize,  says  one,  look  out!  Notify  the 
strategy  board  to  prepare  for  a  campaign. 
But  he  who  says  that  is  wrong.  Labor  or- 
gan!zations  of  this  kind  represent  the  stal- 
wart part  of  this  nation.  When  the  nation 
is  in  peril  where  do  the  men  come  from 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  but 
from  among  the  members  of  organized 
labor?  They  do  not  stop  to  think  about 
what  is  to  become  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  know  the  organizations  will 
care  for  them.  Our  President  can  feel  safe 
for  the  nation,  knowing  that  organized  labor 
is  with  the  Government.  If  you  can  trust 
these  men  in  the  country's  need,  you  cer 
tainly  can  trust  them  in  time  of  peace. 

* "  1  was  privileged  on  one  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  office  of  a  man  of  th's  ci'y  who 
had  always  a  warm  hand  for  the  laboring 
man,  whose  sympathy  went  out  to  the 
working  men  of  this  city.  1  remember  the 
day  when  I  stood  in  his  presence,  telling 
him  of  the  difficulties  we  sought  to  over- 
come, and  when  we  were  finished  he  placed 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said:  'Sar- 
gent, your  cause  is  just  and  we  will  give 
you  all  the  help  we  can.'  That  man  was 
the  great  philanthropist,  the  great  lover  of 
humanity,  the  late  George  W.  Childs. 
When  men  of  his  high  standing  and  charac- 
ter tell  you  that  the  cause  you  are  engaged 
in  is  just,  then,  I  say,  there  is  no  question  of 
its  soundness.  At  the  time  we  were  near- 
ing  a  crisis  as  an  organization,  and  I  am 
sure  that  1  felt  more  assured  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  justness  of  our  position.' 
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another  medium  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences than  the  Brotherhoods  themselves. 
We  have  finally  induced  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  so  that  officers  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  Intercede  and  prevent  railroad 
strikes.* 

"M.  M.  Dolphin,  of  Peoria.  111..  Assistant 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, was  the  last  speaker.  He  dwelt  on 
the  work  of  the  Order  and  of  its  growing 
importance.'* 


"Mr.  Sargent  said  that  since  January  1 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  2,560  men  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
Since  the  organization  was  formed  $4,525,- 
000  has  been  paid  out  by  the  Brotherhood  to 
widows,  children  and  cripples,  and  every 
cent  of  that  amount  has  come  from  the 
wages  of  the  members.  He  said,  in  con- 
clusion: 'An  institution  that  is  engaged  in 
this  laudable  work  commends  itself  to  your 
respect.* 

"E.  E.  Clark,  of  Cedar  Rapids.  la..  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
was  next  introduced.  He  said:  'The  organ- 
izations have  commanded  respect  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  now  hear  not  only  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  but  national  legislators, 
declare  that  these  railway  organizations  are 
the  most  excellent  labor  organizations  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
achieved  this  reputation  by  adhering  in  a 
straightforward  manner  to  a  carefully  for- 
mulated plan.  These  organizations  invite 
the  closest  scrutiny  into  all  their  acts  and  all 
their  policies.  As  the  war  in  which  this 
country  Is  Involved  might  have  been 
avoided,  but  only  by  a  course  that  would 
have  been  execrated,  so  with  the  troubles  in 
which  these  organizations  have  been  in- 
volved. They  could  have  been  avoided, 
but  only  by  cringing.  It  has  been  truly  de- 
clared that  the  lives  of  these  men  are  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  dangers  as  are  the 
lives  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The  time 
is  fast  coming  when  the  man  who  is  not  a 
member  of  one  of  these  organizations  will 
hardly  be  cons'dcred  by  the  railroad  man- 
agers as  a  suitable  man  to  emp'oy.' 

"P.  H.  Morrissey.  of  Peoria. 
111..  Grand  Master  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
said:  'The  man  who  Is  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  these  organ- 
iations  will  never  be  disloyal  to 
family  or  nation.  The  Ameri- 
can working  man  stands  today 
the  superior  of  his  fellow  the 
world  over.  It  is  to  the  labor 
organizations  that  is  due  the 
credit  for  maintaining  the  ad- 
vance of  working  men  by  se- 
curing  forthem  fair  conditions.  "^^^  decorations  at  annual  ball  of  lodge  35 


Premiums  Awarded. 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  the  June 
number  of  the  Magazine,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  have  been  awarded  to 
energetic  Magazine  Agents  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Magazine,  and  have  proven  that 
Interest  by  sending  In  orders  for  sub- 
scriptions : 

W.  E.  Hartley,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
147.  Temple.  Tex.,  one  "B.  of  L.  F.  Stand- 
ard" watch,  from  original  offer  for  150  sub- 
scriptions; also  one  copy  of  Air  Brake  Cate- 
chism — Conger. 

M.  E.  Sturtevant.  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  265.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  one  "B. 
L.  F.  Queen"  ladies'  watch  (special  offer). 

J.  E.  Watts.  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
529.  Mena,  Ark.,  one  "B.  L.  F.  Queen"  la- 
dies' watch  (special  offer). 

Thomas  Hamlin,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  158.  Detroit,  Mich.,  one  "B.  L.  F. 
Queen"  ladies'  watch  (special  offer). 

W.  H.  Powell.  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 


•You  may  be  aware  that  'there  is  an  or- 
ganized sentiment  in  the  country  against 
railroad  strikes.  The  community  is  de- 
pendent on  the  railroads  for  supplies.  None 
have  been  more  pers'stent  in  efforts  to  secure 


492.  Smithville.  Tex.,  one  "B.  L.  F.  Queen" 
ladies'  watch  (spec'al  offer). 

Arthur  Brier,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
342,  Medicine  Hat,  N.  W.  T.,  one  "B.  L.  F. 
Queen"  ladies'  watch  (special  offer). 
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L.  C.  Melson,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
377,  Gonneaut,  O.,  one  **B.  L.  F.  Queen" 
ladies'  watch  (special  offer);  also  one  copv 
of  Air  Brake  Catechism-- Conger, 

M.  C.  Martin,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
522,  Shreveport,  La.,  one  "B.  L.  F.  Queen" 
ladies*  watch  (special  offer). 

John  P.  Murray,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  328,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  one  copy  .of 
Diseases  of  the  Air  Brake  System — Synnest- 
vedt;  one  copy  of  Locomotive  Engine  Running 
and  Management— -SinclaAY, 

C.  R.  Zimmerman,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  pri- 
vate account,  one  copy  of  Air  Brake  Cate- 
chism—Conger, 

J.  W.  Brandt.  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
273,  Denver,  Colo.,  one  copy  of  Aids  to  En- 
gmeers'  Examinations — Hawkins. 

William  Jennings,  Magazine    Agent  of 


363,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  one  copy  of  Locomo- 
tive Catechism— Crimsh^w, 

J.  L.  Hively,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
162,  Elkhart,  Ind..  one"PremoV"  Camera. 

H.  J.  Herring.  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
311,  Belle  Plame.  la.,  one  '-Premo  V" 
Camera. 

Fred  L.  Barnett,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
102,  Dcs  Moines,  la.,  two  * 'Improved  No.  4 
Bulls-Eye"  Cameras. 


Magazine  Agents. 
JT  will  be  In  order  during  the  present 
X  month  for  the  newly  elected  Masters 
to  appoint  Magazine  Agents  for  the 
coming  year.  For  the  good  of  the 
Magazine  it  is  hoped  that  those  Agents 
who  have  done  efficient  work  for  the 
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Lodge  125,  Marshalltown.  la.,  one  copy  of 
Aids  to  Engineers*  Examinations — Hawkins. 

W.  J.  Allison,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
295,  Raton.  N.  M.,  one  copy  of  Locomotive 
Engine  Running  and  Management-— Sinclsiir. 

R.  P.  Endsley,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
360,  Springfield,  0.,  one  copy  of  Locomotive 
Catechism — Grimshaw. 

J.  W.  Lynch,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 


Magazine  during  the  past  year  will  be 
reappointed.  Of  course,  where  no  ef- 
fort has  been  made  by  the  past  Agent 
to  do  anything  a  change  would  perhaps 
be  beneficial. 

Under  the  present  laws  the  Editor 
can  offer  valuable  premiums  to  ail 
Agents,  and  many  of  them  during  the 
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past  two  years  have  secured  valuable 
returns  for  their  work  for  the  Magazine. 


Warning ! 

fHREE  complaints  have  l)een  re- 
ceived at  this  office  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  that  money 
sent  to  the  "Mechanics'  Supply  Co.," 
417  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago, 
brings  no  response.  This  concern  ad- 
vertises a  mechanical  book  and  may 
be  reliable,  but  all  readers  are  advised 
to  send  no  money  to  It  until  the  com- 
plaints are  satisfactorily  Investigated. 
All  complaints  have  been  referred  to 
Mr.  Gates,  our  advertising  agent,  who 
is  doing  all  he  can  to  locate  the  trouble. 
This  advertisement  has  been  omitted 
from  this  Issue. 


Cleveland  Union  Meeting. 

fHE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
20th  makes  the  following  report  of 
the  recent  union  meeting  In  that  city. 
As  will  be  noted,  Grand  Master  Sar- 
gent was  not  able  to  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  elsewhere: 

*  Representatives  of  the  five  great  organi- 
zations of  railroad  men  held  a  union  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland  yesterday.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  promotion  of  good  feel- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations and  the  explanation  and  exten- 
sion of  their  work. 

"There  were  members  in  attendance  from 
a  ntmiber  of  neighboring  cities,  among  them 
Pittsburg,  Ashtabula,  Gallon,  McKeesport, 
and  others.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  chief 
officers  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
joint  assemblages  ever  held  by  the  orders. 

*'The  organizations  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Or- 
der of  Railway  Conductors,  together  with 
the  ladies'  organizations  auxiliary  to  them. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
were  held. 

"The  morning  session  was  a  secret  one, 
and  was  held  at  Firemen's  hall,  at  the  cor- 

-7 


ner  of  Pearl  and  Jay  streets.  It  was  at- 
tended by  250  of  the  members  of  the  various 
organizations  and  was  devoted  largely  to 
discussions  concerning  the  good  of  the  or- 
ders and  the  fraternal  matters  incident  to  the 
close  relations  existing  between  them. 

"The  afternoon  and  evening  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Cleveland  Theater.  Inter- 
esting programs  were  rendered  at  both  ses- 
sions, although  the  Inability  to  attend  of 
some  of  the  speakers  assigned  places  on  the 
program  necessitated  slight  changes. 

"F.  N.  Gear,  of  Forest  City  Lodge  No. 
10,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  meeting.  The 
theater  was  well  filled  and  much  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  addresses. 

'  'The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o'clock 
with  a  selection  by  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
ter, following  which  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Place  of  Gordon  Avenue 
M.  E.  Ghurch.  Mayor  McKisson  was  then 
introduced  and  gave  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come. He  extended  greeting  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland  to  the  visiting  rail- 
road men,  and  referred  briefly  to  the  objects 
of  the  organizations,  particularly  to  the 
beneficiary  features  of  each. 

"After  another  selection  by  the  orchestra 
Chief  Arthur  was  introduced.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, and  said  that  since  Its  inception 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  a  dozen  ergineers 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  It  had 
grown  until  it  embraced  in  Its  membership 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  best  locomotive 
engineers  in  the  country.  He  said  it  was 
not  its  purpose  to  foster  strikes,  but  rather  to 
avoid  them  through  arbitration,  although 
strikes  were  inevitable,  he  said,  when  rail- 
road managers  would  not  listen  to  requests 
for  amelioration  of  unendurable  conditions, 
or  arbitrate  grievances. 

"Chief  Arthur  said  that  the  Brotherhood 
had  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  loco- 
motive engineers,  as  It  had  taught  them 
temperance,  frugality  and  charity.  Through 
its  good  efforts  the  men  were  able  to  render 
better  service  to  their  employers,  and  to  it 
the  families  of  many  of  them  owed  a  debt, 
because  the  husband  and  father  had  been 
induced  to  spend  his  earnings  for  their 
benefit,  instead  of,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  squandering  them  for  liquor.  At 
present,  he  said,  ten  times  as  many  engi- 
neers owned  homes  of  their  own  as  did  be  - 
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fore  the  inception  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  "E.  E.  Clark,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  U.,  Grand 
quoted  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  prove  that  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
the  punishment  or  discharge  of  railway  men  was  present  and  addressed  the  railway  men 
for  intemperance  at  present  was  less  than  along  the  same  lines  as  did  those  of  the 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  employes,  whereas  morning.  Mrs.  Hodges  and  Mrs.  Blainey, 
twenty-two  years  ago  it  was  fully  20  per  both  of  this  city,  and  wives  of  railway  men, 
cent.  This,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  good  made  interesting  addresses  from  the  stand- 
offices  of  the  Brotherhood.  point  of  the  home.    The  addresses  were  in- 

"P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master  of  the  terspersed  with  pleasing  musical  selections.'* 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  spoke  ^ 

for  his  own  order  and  for  the  Brotherhood  Acknowledgements, 

of   Locomotive  Firemen,  because  of  Ina-  -^^  ^^y^       persons  desire  to  ac 

bilityof  Grand  Master  Sargent  of  the  latter  W,         ,...^.        r.  . 

organization  to  be  present.  »   knowledge   receipt   of    beneficiary 

"After  referring  felicitously  to  the  purpose  claims,  and  express  their  appreciation 

of  the  meeting  he  said  that  this  was  an  age  of  same  through  the  columns  of  the 

of  combination  and  concentration,  and  that  MAGAZINE : 

to  protect  their  interests  the  railroad  em-  ^^  Emma  Taylor.  Clinton,  111. 

ployes  of  the  country  had  been  compelled  to  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„^,1  gj^^^^^ 

meet  combination  by  organization.    Diffi-  j^^^ 

culties  would  arise  between  employer  and  ^^  ^  ^  ^        Columbus,  O. 

employe  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  allied  ^  , 

organteatlons  to  adjust  them  peaceably   if  ^^6  Home  Account, 

possible;    if   not,   otherwise.     The   public  ,— ,l,c-/iij         j 

shTuld  understand,  he  said,  that  any  Strike  »"E   foUowIng    donations   were   re- 

approved  by  the  organizaHons  represented  *   celved  from  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 

at  the  meeting  was  ordered  only  after  every  motive  Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 

peaceable  method  of  settlement  had  been  ex-  qj  May,  1898: 

hausted    and    arbitration    refused.     'They  ,  _,      J        q                    tn  rv^ 

should  understand,'  he  said,  'that  back  of  it    ^^^®  ^^'    ^6 26*94 

there  was  a  narrow,  bigoted  raiboad  official  ^ 10  00 

who  did  not  know  right  from  wrong.'  ^ 12  00 

"Mr.  Morrissey  dwelt  on  the  benefits  of  ^ '^ 

the  beneficiary  features  of  the  organizations,  ^. ^ '    ^  ^^  04 

and  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  work  of  the    t     a   4    or    p  H 

Brotherhood  in  this  line  since  its  organfza-  *     *         '     o  *                   9a  qa 

tion.    He  complimented  the  ladies*  auxll-  ^ 6  00—    32  94 

iarles  on  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  them     o  «  -p  j-j    11470 

to  the  brotherhoods,  and  urged  them  to  con-    rJ"  n'  r^'  r^,  7. -y/r^ 

^.         i     I     J        u     J  A     *!.  1     u    u     J       O.  K,  u.  Divisions  . .  * 74. CX) 

tinue  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  husbands,  rs  t    e  rM  ^  1                                      00  ee 

-     ^,  .  *u     _i     1     1.1-  ^    t     o,  L.  E,  Divisions 23.55 

brothers  and  sweethearts  in  the  support  of  .     .    .    „  o  -r                                   zlc  /v\ 

the  Brotherhood.  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 35.00 

'-A  vocal  solo  by  MUs  Una  Myers  con-    q.  ,.  a.  to  B.  L.  E 8.00 

eluded  the  program  forthe  afternoon  session.  _        n      f=.  _.         ,^          ..             ^o  o, 

..Tn.           1            1                        u  *    *  Traveling  Engineers' Convention . .     43.31 

"The  evening  session  was  somewhat  of  a  „  ,,         o    •  i /-i  u                               ^  /^/^ 

.,  ,  ,         *     ,,     ,  ,,  ,  Railway  Social  Club 6.00 

disappointment  to  the  large  audience,  inas-  ,-       ».     .         l,  i                                  ^  ^^ 

L      X        ^ .!_      -1     ,     I         1  .1-       Four  bantam  chickens 4.00 

much  as  two  of  the  principal  speakers  on  the  .-         **i          r                                       ^  />« 

^j    ^    ,  *     T^        Two  settings  of  eggs 2.00 

program  were  unable  to  be  present.    They  

were  W.  V.   Powell,   Grand  Chief  of  the  Grand  total $481 .44 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  and  F.  P.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  F.  M.  Inoalls,  Sec'y. 

of  Locomotive  Firemen.  Highland  Parkf  III. 

t^            ^            ^  ^            ^            t^ 
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Lodges  314  and  245  will  each  cele- 
brate July  4th  with  a  grand  ball. 

A.  E.  Knowlton,  of  327,  has  gone 
with  Uncle  Sam's  boys  to  fight  the  Span- 
iards. 

Mark  Burke,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  17,  Chadron,  Neb.,  has  enlisted  in 
Uncle  Sam's  army. 

G.  E.  Munn.  of  Lodge  89,  reports 
prospects  favorable  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  that  lodge. 

In  recognition  of  efflcent  services  as 
Collector  Lodge  187  has  presented  Roy 
Anderson  with  a  handsome  B.  L.  F.  pin. 

Lodge  522  Is  getting  along  nicely. 
M.  C.  Martin  writes,  "nine  new  members 
in  the  last  three  weeks  and  more  to  follow. 
The  prospects  are  very  bright." 

Lodge  137  at  Eldon,  la.,  has  adopted 
resolutions  of  respect  for  Bro.  A.  S.  Blosser, 
who  was  killed  in  a  wreck  near  Libertyville, 
Ia«    This  wreck  is  illustrated  in  this  issue. 

Wm.  Eitt,  the  Master,  and  W.  T. 
Holdsworth.  a  member  of  263,  at  San  An- 
tonio have  joined  the  Texas  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry and  are  ready  to  do  business  with  the 
subjects  of  Alphonso  XIII. 

To  D.  E,  Crawford,  of  Lodge  464, 
the  Magazine  \3  obligated  for  the  interesting 
illustrations  and  information  which  is  pul^ 
lished  in  this  issue  under  the  caption  of 
*The  First  Locomotive  Fireman." 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  are  enlisting  in  Uncle 
Sam's  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  are  in  the  navy,  but  most  of  them 
have  enlisted  in  the  volunteers  and  the  reg- 
ular army. 

E.  P.  Bishop,  of  Lodge  439,  New 
Decatur,  Ala.,  lias  a  valve  motion  model 
that  cost  $60  which  he  will  sell  for  $50.  He 
states  that  it  is  as  good  as  new.  Any  fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing him  direct. 

A  special  invitation  is  extended  to 
lodges  of  the  B.  L.  F.  and  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety to  write  brief  letters  descriptive  of 
entertainments,  union  meetings,  balls,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  "personal  correspond- 


ence."    By  adopting  this  course  no  one 
will  be  slighted. 

The  death  of  W.  L.  Patrick,  Master 
of  Lodge  70,  is  referred  to  in  two  letters  in 
the  personal  correspondence  in  this  issue. 
It  was  only  last  month  (June)  that  the  pic- 
ture of  T.  &  P.  Engine  240  was  published, 
and  the  fireman  shown  there  is  Bro.  Patrick. 

Arthur  Brier  has  served  Lodge  342 
as  Magazine  Agent  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  through  his  constant  efforts  has 
worked  up  a  subscription  list  in  and  around 
Medicine  Hat  that  is  a  credit  to  his  lodge, 
and  a  list  of  which  any  lodge  might  well  be 
proud. 

A  union  meeting  of  the  B.  L.  E.,  O. 
R.  C,  B.  R.  T.,  O.  R.  T.  and  B.  L.  F.  was 
held  in  Superior  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  on 
June  25,  26  and  27.  An  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  someone  present  to  write  a  report 
of  this  meeting  for  publication  in  the  August 
Magazine. 

F.  E.  Harrington,  Secretary  of  420, 
sent  a  "clipping"  of  a  letter  written  by  Bro. 
C.  C.  Reynolds,  who  is  in  Alaska.  The  let- 
ter gives  an  account  of  the  trip  from  Seattle 
to  their  present  camp,  and  but  for  the  simi- 
larity to  the  letter  published  in  last  month's 
Magazine  same  would  be  reproduced. 

The  five  organizations  of  railway  em- 
ployes at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  Easton 
and  South  Easton.  Pa.,  held  memorial  ex- 
ercises on  June  19th  that  were  well-timed 
and  impressive.  The  program  consisted  of 
a  procession,  religious  exercises,  sacred 
music,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  deco- 
ration of  graves. 

D.  L.  Marrs,  of  Lodge  386,  San 
Diego,  Cal..  writes  of  the  departure  of  the 
local  company  of  volunteers,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, enroute  to  Manila.  The  Receiver  of 
Lodge  386,  R.  V.  Dodge,  was  Captain  of 
the  company.  The  son  of  Bro.  Marrs  vol- 
unteered but  was  rejected  on  account  of 
weight.  We  wish  Captain  Dodge  a  brilliant 
military  career. 

G.  H.  Baird,  Master  of  109,  writes, 
"On  Tuesday  evening.  June  7th,  Lodge  109 
gave  a  'stag'  party  in  commemoration  of 
their  16th  anniversary.  Secretary  Louis 
Fisher,  the  only  charter  member  we  have 
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left,  was  at  his  best.  It  was  astonishing;  to 
see  the  number  of  members  In  town  that 
night.  The  program  consisted  of  'goat/ 
'candidate,'  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

Word  has  been  received  that  a  man 
answering  the  description  of  Fred  Houston, 
who  defrauded  the  citizens  of  Asheville,  N. 
C,  is  in  Philadelphia  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine. 
Bro.  Graham.  Magazine  Agent  of  333, 
writes  that  this  person  has  forged  his  name 
to  a  receipt.  All  members  should  look  out 
for  men  fraudulently  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  Magazine. 

The  Caledonian,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  publishes  an  interesting  account  of  the 
union  meeting  recently  held  in  that  little 
city.  The  engineers,  machinists,  teleg- 
raphers, trainmen,  conductors  and  firemen 
were  all  represented,  and  many  interesting 
addresses  were  made.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
one  of  the  many  members  present  on  that 
occasion  will  favor  the  Magazine  with  a  let- 
ter descriptive  of  this  meeting  for  publica- 
tion in  the  correspondence. 

W.  E.  Hartley,  of  Lodge  147,  Tem- 
ple, Texas,  is  a  regular  watch  "fiend."  As 
soon  as  the  "special  offer"  of  "B.  L.  F. 
Standard"  watches  for  fifty  subscriptions 
appeared  he  set  to  work  to  secure  one.  His 
work  was  successful  and  it  was  done  so 
easily  that  he  secured  a  second  watch  out  of 
twenty- five  that  were  in  the  "special  offer." 
After  they  were  all  gone  he  continued  to 
send  subscriptions  and  now  he  orders  an- 
other "B.  F.  L.  Standard"  watch  at  the  old 
rate  of  150  subscriptions.  The  actual  value 
of  premiums  secured  by  Bro.  Hartley  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  equal  to  a  fireman's 
wages  for  two  months — and  his  territory 
was  no  better  than  the  average. 

The  Grand  Master  says  in  Official 
Circular  No.  13:  "The  month  of  May  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  months  in  the 
history  of  the  Brotherhood.  There  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls  of  membership  840  new 
names  from  May  1st  to  the  31st  inclusive 
and  five  new  lodges  organized:  four  (4)  in 
the  Central  and  one  (1)  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. This,  of  course,  does  not  include  all 
the  initiations  for  the  month,  as  many  were 
received  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and 
which  have  since  been  reported  to  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Of  the  number  initiated  292 
were  received  from  the  Eastern  District; 
410  from  the  Central;  and  138  from  the 
Western;  of  the  new  lodges  organized  one 
was  instituted  in  the  Eastern  and  four  in  the 
Central.  Correspondence  which  comes  in 
from  the  local  lodges  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  in  all  locali- 
ties; large  numbers  of  applications  are  now 
on  file  awaiting  action,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  good  material  in  sight.  We  believe  the 
Brotherhood  will  enter  upon  one  of  the  most 


prosperous  seasons  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st,  notwith- 
standing the  hard  times." 

The  Round  Table,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
says  of  Grand  Master  Sargent's  address  in 
that  city  on  May  20th:  "The  address  was 
a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  First, 
it  was  a  straight  out  labor  address,  not  a  nar- 
row, one-sided  affair.  We  have  heard  the 
best  labor  speakers  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, and  without  hesitancy  say  that  Mr. 
Sargent's  address  of  last  Friday  night  was 
the  most  dignified,  clear,  logical  exposition 
of  the  labor  question  we  have  ever  heard. 
In  neither  word  nor  sentence  was  there  a 
trace  of  passion.  In  alluding  to  the  lot  of 
the  workingman  he  spoke  most  feelingly. 
His  manly  aefense  of  labor  won  us  many 
friends.  It  must  not  be  Inferred  that  he  was 
tame.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  occas- 
ion; his  audience  was  an  intelligent  one, 
and  Mr.  Sargent  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
We  have  no  patience  with  these  fellows  that 
tear  the  air,  and  reach  out  as  though  they 
would  snatch  the  scalp  of  capital.  Those 
"robustious"  fellows  do  more  harm  than 
good;  they  may  excite  the  ignorant,  but  they 
make  the  judicious  grieve.  It  is  the  first  time 
we  have  heard  Sargent  in  seven  years. 
We  found  him  the  same  jovial  fellow.  We 
would  to  God  the  movement  had  more  like 
him.  His  being  elected  Grand  Master  for 
thirteen  consecutive  years  attests  his  ability 
and  popularity.  The  trades  unionists  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  they  should  not 
be  slow  in  paying  it." 

FROM  THE  SECOND  VICE  GRAND  MASTER. 

No.  319  is  doing  great  work. 
"Company  9"  of  21 1  is  still  on  deck. 

Who  said  it  was  warm?  Fulton  of 
251. 

No.  7  has  woke  up.  So  says  Geo. 
Bock. 

W.  E.  Stebbens  of  134  is  still  on 
deck. 

C.  M.  Cook  of  365  has  been  presented 
with  a  girl  baby. 

Talk  about  your  good  working  lodges, 
235  and  465  can't  be  beaten. 

Chas.  Riddick  and  L.  F.  Kelley  of 
230  have  become  eagle  eyes. 

All  brothers  in  the  East  are  working 
to  increase  their  membership. 

H.  E.  Blake  of  363  is  an  "all-wool- 
and-a-yard-wide"  Brotherhood  man. 

I.  H.  White  ably  represented  214 
at  the  meetings  of  432  on  May  23d. 

J.  H.  Osmond  of  285  has  smiles  all 
over  his  face.    We  hear  that  it  is  a  boy. 
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Welton  of  463  says  his  lodge  will  be 
Among  the  banner  lodges  in  a  short  time. 

No.  347  is  one  of  the  banner  lodges 
and  Warren  Scott  is  an  ideal  Brotherhood 
man. 

Frank  D.  Cramer  has  the  sympathy 
o!  the  entire  Brotherhood  in  the  loss  of  his 
hand. 

The  P.  R.  R.  Protective  Board  east 
of  Pittsburg  has  twenty-five  lodges  repre- 
sented. 

C.  L.  Hinsdale,  H.  Warnock,  T.  J. 
Quirk  and  J.  B.  Elliott,  of  378,  are  an  ideal 
set  of  officers. 

Enterprise  Lodge  No.  75  has  a  new 
goat.  D.  Moore  and  W.  S.  Whitman  have 
charge  of  him. 

Patapsco  Lodge  432  is  coming  to 
the  front  under  the  management  of  her 
present  officers. 

W.  B.  Smith  of  307  and  L.  D. 
Chaffln  and  A.  E.  Abbott  of  73  are  true  blue 
Brotherhood  men. 

Popular  John  Mohr.  of  United  Lodge 
No.  60,  says  he  always  has  a  half  dollar  for 
Frank  Potts  of  72. 

H.  E.  Sterling  and  H.  Howerter  of 
333  are  all  "O.  K."  Brotherhood  men.  So 
says  Charles  Murray. 

John  Young  of  365  has  commenced 
to  wear  white  neckties.  The  members  of 
365  are  looking  for  the  cigars. 

J.  A.  Williams,  C.  B.  Hutchinson 
and  J.  E.  Kenney,  of  490,  are  "all-wool-and- 
a-yard-wlde'*  Brotherhood  men. 

The  members  of  B.  R.  T.  Lodge 
No.  332  say  Sweeney  of  493.  B.  L.  F.,  rode 
the  goat.     "Whoa,  Bill!     Backup!" 

Lodge  302  had  a  red  letter  day  on 
June  26th,  having  forty  candidates.  J. 
Cunningham  had  charge  of  the  goat. 

You  ought  to  see  David  Vanugh  and 
C.  F.  Comstock  entertain  the  visitors  at 
Danbury.  Conn.,  when  493  was  organized. 

Elm  City  Lodge  No.  284  assisted 
the  Second  Vice  Grand  Master  to  organize 
Still  Rver  Lodge  No.  493,  after  which  they 
presented  the  new  k>dge  with  $100  and  a 
handsome  bible. 

The  Brotherhood  men  as  well  as  the 
ladies  of  E)anbury,  Conn.,  know  how  to  en- 
tertain. The  New  Haven  brothers,  No. 
284  had  their  champion  eaters  at  the  ban- 
quet given  by  the  ladies  of  Danbury,  Conn., 
in  honor  of  493.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
J.  F.  Farrell.  L.  H.  Rude,  W.  A.  Pyle  and 
Mike  McNulty  eat. 


FROM   THE   THIRD  VICE   GRAND   MASTER. 

Will  start  a  lodge  at  Havre,  Mont., 
in  August. 

The  Brotherhood  is  doing  better 
everywhere  I  go. 

Frank  Dickens  and  Ed.  Reynolds 
are  active  workers  in  337. 

Charles  Smelser,  H.  F.  Sheble  and 
N.  O.  Harris  are  workers  for  330. 

Have  held  two  good  meetings  In 
Kansas  City,  in  addition  X9  my  other  work. 

B.  H.  Tobias,  James  Starr,  J.  E. 
Burgett,  J.  E.  Fisher  and  M.  P.  Crowell,  of 
No.  298,  are  nistlers. 

D.  V.  Ault  of  522  and  C.  P.  Hodges 
of  526  are  working  for  the  interests  of  mem- 
bers on  the  Pittsburg  &  Culf. 

Was  Invited  to  address  a  public 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  Mont.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  exercises  on  Decoration  Day. 

J.  S.  Burns  and  Sam  Shepherd,  of 
133,  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  say  that  they  will 
do  all  they  can  to  build  up  their  lodge. 

I  held  a  splendid  meeting  in  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont.,  with  Lodge  482.  Found  a  fine 
lot  of  boys  at  that  place,  and  the  prospects 
are  bright. 

Lodge  419,  at  Tekoa,  Wash.,  Is 
made  up  of  a  splendid  lot  of  boys  and  is  a 
good  lodge.  While  there  I  initiated  four 
candidates. 

The  outlook  in  the  Northwest  Is  very 
good,  and  on  every  hand  the  Magazine  has 
its  praises  sung,  even  if  you  don't  get  many 
subscribers. 

I  held  a  nice  meeting  with  the  La- 
dles' Society  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on  June  7th.  1  find 
these  ladies  doing  well;  in  fact,  splendid. 

Charles  O.  Fetscher,  of  Lodge  88, 
has  an  eight-pound  baby  at  his  house. 
Mother  and  child  doing  well.  As  this  is  the 
first  to  arrive  in  the  Western  district,  give  it 
prominent  space. 

I  was  In  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  and 
held  two  good  meetings  with  501.  They 
will  come  out  all  right.  John  Calder,  the 
Master,  and  James  Shuttleworth,  the  Sec- 
retary, are  the  right  kind  to  push  things 
along.  The  outlook  for  this  lodge  is  splen- 
did. 

Held  a  good  meeting  with  Lodge 
78,  Sedalia.  Mo.,  on  June  4th.  I  find  old 
78  in  good  shape.  Bro.  J.  A.  Leach  is 
still  on  deck.  C.  T.  Pratt,  Will  Calkin, 
Sam  Bowser,  C.  E.  Games,  A.  D.  Piper, 
W.  L.  Hunnicutt  and  Ed.  K'nzle  are  some 
of  78's  best.  I  can't  mention  any  more 
now,  but  they  are  all  good  workers. 
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Paid-tfp  Policies. 

NO  subject  has  ever  been  introduced  into 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Fire- 
men's Magazine  that  has  attracted  more  in- 
terest than  that  of  paid-up  policies. 

It  is  not  that  the  member  "wants  something 
for  nothing/'  as  has  been  suggested,  but  that 
a  man  who  looks  into  the  future  desires  to 
protect  himself  and  his  family  in  his  old  age, 
which  has  caused  this  Interest. 

It  is  safe  to  say  (without  referring  to 
records)  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  In 
every  ten  of  those  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
In  the  past,  and  who  have  died,  have  re- 
ceived any  insurance  from  our  organization. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  ten,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  organization,  have  dropped  out 
for  one  cause  or  another,  and  their  "widows 
and  orphans*'  received  nothing. 

This  is,  perhaps,  no  fauh  of  ours,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  many  widows  and  orphans 
are  not  **ours  to  protect." 

The  sentiment  that  prompted  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "paid-up  policy"  plan  of  insur- 
ance was  based  on  charity — charity  not  only 
for  the  "widows  and  orphans"  of  those  who 
have  paid  their  present  quarter's  dues,  but 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  many  who 
failed  to  pay  those  dues. 

It  was  thought  that  possibly  a  plan  of  in- 
surance might  be  adopted  that  would  provide 
a  smaller  Insurance  (say  $1,CXX))  for  what 
our  present  policy  (of  $1,500)  is  costing,  but 
in  lieu  of  this  extra  $500  a  member  would  be 
sustained  in  his  membership  while  sick  or 
out  of  employment  and,  furthermore,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  he  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  further  dues.  If  some 
such  plan  could  be  adopted  the  number  of 
"widows  and  orphans"  who  are  "ours  to 
protect"  would  more  than  double. 

If  some  plan  could  be  Inaugurated  whereby 
our  expulsion  list  would  diminish  one-half 
the  organization  would  be  stronger  as  a  pro- 
tective institution,  besides  many  thousands 
of  dollars  might  be  saved  that  are  annually 
expended  getting  in  new  members,  through 
the  front  door,  to  make  up  for  the  army  we 
expel  for  non-payment  through  the  back 
door. 

The  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  is 
afraid  to  make  changes  in  any  laws,  be  they 
laws  of  the  Brotherhoods  or  of  the  nation.  He 
believes  that  the  present  generation  is  far 


more  capable  of  legislating  for  itself  than 
were  those  of  past  ages.  He  has  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  statement  that  the  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  1888  (when  our  present 
insurance  system  was  adopted)  were  more 
intelligent  than  the  members  who  will  be 
represented  at  the  Toronto  Convention  in 
1898.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  dead  should  solely  control  the 
well-being  of  the  living — but  he  realizes  that 
the  living  should  be  sure,  when  changes  are 
made,  that  the  changes  are  for  the  better. 

The  discussion  about  "paid-up  policies" 
in  the  Magazine  made  it  evident  that  we 
were  all  groping  in  the  dark  and  in  order  to 
get  a  little  light  on  the  question  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  well  known  insur- 
ance man  of  Peoria,  111.: 

Pboria.  III.,  April  7.  1898. 
Mr.  Gborgb  L.  Root.  Manacer  Penn  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  Peoria.  111. 

Dtar  5'rr— I  enclose  you  herewith  copies  of  letters 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Locomotivb  Firb- 
mbn's  Maoazinb,  written  by  members  of  our  organ- 
IzatiOD,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  "Paid-Up  Poli- 
cies." After  reading  same  I  desire  you  to  prepare  an 
article  for  publication  in  the  Locomotivb  Firbmbn's 
Maoazinb,  which  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

Pirst^From  your  obsenration.  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  "lapses."  or  expulsions,  between 
"straight"  Insurance  and  the  "Twenty-year  Paid-up 
PoUcy^'  plan? 

Stcond— In  this  plan  of  Insurance,  what  protection  is 
given  a  policy  holder  who  after  having  paid  his  pre- 
miums for  a  stated  period,  becomes  temporarily  unable 
to  make  such  payments? 

7%/W— ShouW  the  "Twenty-year  Paid-up  Policy" 
plan  be  adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  wculd  it  be  advisable  to  extend  privileges  to 
"old"  members,  or  policy  holders,  that  would  not  be 
extended  to  new  members  or  policy  holders;  that  is. 
would  it  be  advisable  to  give  paid-up  policies  to  mem- 
bers at  the  expiration  of  less  than  twenty-years  after 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  because  of  ths  fact  that  these 
members  have  been  policy  holders  in  our  organization 
for  a  number  of  years  past? 

Fourth— y/haX  do  you  believe  would  be  the  expense 
per  vear  per  member  per  $  1 .000,  should  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  adopt  a  "Twenty-year 
Paid-up  Policy"  plan  of  insunuice? 

Ff/th— How  do  "old  line"  insurance  companies  in- 
vest their  surplus  and  what  are  the  investments  that 
are  considered  by  such  companies  as  being  absolutely 
safe? 

Sixth—Pleaao  give  any  other  information  concerning 
this  plan  of  insurance  that  you  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen. 

In  replying  to  these  questions,  please  take  into  con- 
sideration that  (1)  all  questions  of  profit  are  to  be 
eliminated  when  estimating  expense  of  such  insur- 
ance. (2)  Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  costs  for 
"straight"  insurance  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars 
per  year  to  maintain  the  payment  of  policies  for  $  1  .SOCV 
at  death  or  total  disability  (under  certain  conditions> 
and  other  disabilities  (under  certain  conditions). 
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Ploaae  efYe  this  matter  your  closest  attention  as  the 
readers  of  the  Firbmbm's  Magazine  will  take  great 
interest  in  what  you  say  on  the  subject. 

Yours  truly,         W.  S.  Carter. 

The  following  is  the  reply: 

Peoria,  III.,  May  16,  1898. 
W  S.  Carter,  Ed.  Locomoiive  Firemen's  Magazine, 

City. 

Dear  Sin— In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  me  for  my 
opinion  "from  an  insunmce  standpoint"  on  certain 
questions  contained  therein,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
shall  make  an  attempt  at  answering  your  Questions 
only  from  a  purely  perscnal  point  of  view,  as  they  sug- 
gest themsehres  to  me,  and  trust  your  readers  (and 
members)  will  accept  it  from  this  standpoint,  and  not 
apply  it  as  they  woukl,  were  it  received  from  some 
competent  actuary.  As  I  do  not  belieye  there  is  but 
one  system  of  life  insurance,  it  will  be  from  this  Tlew 
that  I  shall  confine  myself  in  answering  you. 

First.— From  my  obserration.  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  "lapses"  or  expulsions  between 
"straight"  insurance  and  the  20-year  or  "limited" 

giyment  (or  as  you  term  it,  F^d-up  Policy)  plan, 
hould  a  difference  exist,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
"straight"  insurance,  on  account  of  the  "limited  pay- 
ment plan"  cost  being  so  much  highfr;  while  the 
amount  of  "protection"  in  the  policy  is  no  greater. 

Second.— The  protection  given  a  policy-holder  on  a 
limited  payment  (or  as  you  term  It.  Paid-up  policy) 
plan,  over  the  straight  life  plan,  is  the  amount  of  ex- 
cess in  the  payments  that  he  makes  on  the  "limited" 
or  20-paynvent  plan,  which  Is  returned  to  him,  in  ex- 
tending his  policy,  or  giving  him  Paid-up  Insurance, 
for  the  amount  of  the  reserve  at  the  time  he  became 
unable  to  continue  his  payments.  This  differenct,  you 
must  bear  in  mind,  has  been  paid  in  vr$  the  policy- 
bolder;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  more  protection 
"if  he  quit  paying,"  than  on  a  straight  life  plan.  The 
difference  in  cost  is  what  adds  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. 

In  reply  to  the  third  question  of  your  conununlcatlon, 
where  you  ask  should  tne  20  year  paid-up  policy  plan 
be  adopted  by  your  Brotherhood,  would  It  oe  advisable 
to  extend  privileges  to  "old"  members,  that  would  not 
be  extended  to  new  members,  that  Is.  wouki  it  be  ad- 
visable to  give  paid-up  poUdes  to  members  at  the  ex- 
piration of  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
this  pbn  because  of  the  fact  that  these  members  have 
been  poUcy  hokiers  in  your  organization  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  the  adoption.  My  reply  to  this  question 
Is  impkaticatfy  "no."  Under  no  consideration  cojld 
you  possibly  nuke  such  a  distinction,  as  each  and 
every  certificate  holder  In  your  organization  has  vahie 
received  annuallv  for  everv  dollar  he  pays  In,  and  it 
wculd  be  giving  him  something  for  nothing,  which  he 
shouki  not  expect. 

Your  fourth  question,  relative  to  cost.  Is  answered  in 
the  statistics  which  are  submitted  by  the  legal 
reserve  companies.  In  reply  to  your  fifth  question,  in 
reference  to  Investment,  would  say  this  depends 
largely  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  company  is  or- 
ganized, but  investments  are  mostly  made  in  govern- 
ment securities,  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  first  mort- 
gage real  estate  securities. 

From  what  I  can  understand  by  reading  the  several 
communications  in  your  Magazine  from  your  mem- 
bers, it  appears  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  h<»ff 
io  retain  vouy  membership,  or  as  viewed  by  some,  what 
further  Inducement  can  be  offered  your  members 
(from  an  insurance  standpoint)  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main In  your  Brotherhood.  Did  I  consider  your 
Brotherhood  an  insurance  organization  I  would  cot  at- 
tempt to  make  any  reply  to  your  queries,  but  k>oklng 
upon  it  as  a  brctherhood  of  united  labor,  and  not  Insur- 
ance, I  feel  as  a  friend  to  such,  that  I  am  not  doing  an 
injustlee  to  the  company  I  represent  In  taking  the  time 
given  to  this  article,  but  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
assisting  your  organization  from  a  purely  friendly 
standpoint  (as  I  was  a  locomotive  fireman  once  myself) 
to  realize  that  they  now  have  the  yery  best  protection 
that  n  Is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  (all  things  being 
considered),  as  they  are  now  exchided  from  member- 
ship In  the  legal  reserve  companies  (which  Is  the  only 
sv^em  of  life  insurance)  and  shouki  they  make  a 
change  they  could  not  better  their  condition  without 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  system,  and  to  do  that  they 
wouU  be  compelled  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  and  re- 
qulrnnents  now  existing  in  the  several  states  as  re- 


garding life  insurance  companies,  which  means  the 
deposit  of  $100,000  in  cash  or  equivalent  securities 
In  the  state  under  whose  laws  they  were  orgarlzed. 
They  would  then  cease  to  be  the  body  that  now  exists, 
a  "brotherhood,"  but  woukl  be  an  Insurance  company 
with  a  o^tal  stock  of  $  100.000,  as  no  charters  are 
now  f  ranted  except  \inder  this  law.  and  It  is  now  im- 
possible to  establish  a  company  except  by  the  deposit 
of  this  sum  in  advance,  so  that  purely  mutual  com- 
panies (on  a  legal  reserve  basis)  cannot  now  be  founded 
and  as  such  Insurance  company  you  would  be  governed 
by  all  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  states  of  the  two  re- 
public i  and  the  £)ominion  of  Car.ada,  in  which  your 
members  are  located. 

And  then  comes  the  "rub;"  Increased  payments  on 
the  plan  that  might  be  desired:  life,  limited  life,  or 
pure  endowment,  with  or  without  participation,  as 
might  be  selected.  If  with  participation,  take  the  rates 
now  used  by  any  of  the  purefy  mutual  companies,  for 
example,  say.— The  Penn  Mutual  Life  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  If  without  participation,  take  the  rates  of  some 
purely  mutual  company  who  issue  what  is  called  a 
stock  or  non-participating  policy,  say.— The  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  cf  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  you  have  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  to  supply  safe  and  sound  pro- 
tection on  the  different  plans  of  life  Insurance  accord- 
ing to  the  mortality  tables  now  in  use,  which  are  the 
American  and  Actuaries. 

I  would  consume  too  much  of  your  space  to  attempt 
to  give  you  figures  of  statistics  in  support  of  my  views 
on  this  system  of  life  insurance,  but  each  one  of  your 
members  can  easily  obtain  the  cost  of  the  three  forms 
of  Insurance  above  mentioned  from  any  legal  reserve 
Ufe  Insurance  agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  they  will  then  readily  see  that  they  have  at  the 
present  time  under  their  oum  supervision  and  control 
the  very  best  protection  they  can  possibly  get.  at  the 
very  lowest  possible  cost.  Some  may  say  that  they 
would  pay  more  tor  a  different  class  of  insurance,  but 
that  would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  as  the  rate 
would  have  to  apply  to  all  alike,  and  if  your  members 
will  not  pay  the  price  for  the  protection  they  now  re- 
ceive, they  certainly  wouki  not  pay  more  for  the  other 
protection. 

In  conchislQa  permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  mem- 
bers the  formation  of  an  emergency  fund  by  the  pay- 
ment of  say,— ten  cents  each  month  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  sick  and  those  out  of  employment,  to  main- 
tain their  certificates  of  membership  in  force  for  such 
a  length  of  time  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  them- 
selves. This,  I  think,  will  largely  reduce  your  for- 
feitures (expulsions). 

It  seems  that  your  members  lose  sight  of  the  "ac- 
cident" feahire  of  their  certificate,  which  Is  In  my 
opinion  a  protection  equal  to  that  of  the  death  feature, 
and  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  each  of  your 
members  in  summing  up  the  cost  to  them  annually  of 
the  protection  the  cerUficate  provides,  which  is  a 
double  protection. 

Very  truly  yours.       Ceo.  L.  Root. 
^  »  ■ 

Current  Comment. 
I  ACK  of  appreciation  is  one  of  the  things 
If)  with  which  a  great  many  people  are 
afflicted.  This  arises  from  two  paramount 
causes.  One  is  that  people  are  apt  to  take 
too  superficial  a  vew  of  things  done  for  their 
welfare  or  amusement  or  of  affairs  in  which 
they  are  concerned,  or  else  accept  them  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  other  cause  is  lack 
of  the  natural  qualities  of  appreciation.  For 
the  class  thus  affected  there  is  no  hope. 

One  of  the  things  many  people  fail  to  ap- 
preciate fully  is  the  benefit  accruing  from 
life  insurance  to  one*s  family  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  insured,  or  of  the  disability 
provisions  in  the  policy  in  case  of  injury. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  it  will  be  the  other 
fellow  who  needs  it  and  not  us.  Bring  the 
matter  home  to  yourself,  look  over  the  con- 
dition you  are  In  financially  and  where  your 
family  will  be  at  if  you  are  suddenly  called 
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hence,  and  if  you  are  not  provided  with  life 
insurance  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  soon  will  be. 

One  might  think  that  $1,500  or  $2,000  is 
a  good  deal  to  have  on  one's  life.  Well,  it 
is  a  good  sum,  to  be  sure,  but  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  will  bring  in 
if  invested  in  some  business  or  loaned  out 
at  interest.  Your  wife  can't  farm.  The 
chances  are  she  is  not  fitted  for  any  busi- 
ness, and  if  she  trusts  to  a  partner  is  apt  to 
be  defrauded,  If  she  succeeds  in  loaning 
her  money  at  6  per  cent  above  taxes  she 
will  receive  $90  a  year  on  $  ,500,  and  this 
will  not  be  any  too  much  to  provide  for  a 
family,  and  most  single  man,  if  disabled, 
could  spend  that  great  sum  very  easily  in  a 
year. 

There  is  no  desire  to  belittle  the  value  of 
our  $1,500  insurance;  it  is  only  to  try  and 
impress  on  any  who  may  read  this  article, 
and  who  have  not  given  the  matter  the 
thought  it  deserves,  the  need  of  their  keep- 
ing their  insurance  in  effect. 

I  have  known  men  who  "blew  in"  more 
money  for  liquor,  cards  and  tobacco  every 
month  than  would  have  paid  premiums  on 
$10,000  insurance  in  some  fraternal  order, 
and  yet  when  death  found  them  suddenly 
they  left  their  families  without  a  dollar  they 
could  fairly  call  their  own.  As  Dr.  Ta«- 
mage  puts  it:  "The  deceased  goes  to  a 
mansion  of  glory,  the  widow  and  children  to 
a  tenement  garret."  Still  under  those  cir- 
cumstances one  may  doubt  with  propriety 
the  first  part  of  the  quotation.  For  as  St. 
Paul  says:  "He  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own  is  worse  than  an  infidel," 

Of  course  the  amount  of  insurance  one 
carries  is  necessarily  limited  to  two  things — 
ability  to  pay  premiums  and  the  ownership 
of  an  income-yielding  property.  The  aver- 
age railroad  man,  as  a  rule,  is  not  over- 
burdened with  property,  which  renders  it 
more  necessary  that  he  should  be  well  pro- 
vided with  insurance.  A  man  earning  $40 
to  $50  per  month  can  pay  an  average  of 
$2.50  per  month  for  insurance.  He  may 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  something  to  do 
this,  but  he  is  not  sacrificing  for  the  order, 
but  for  Yi\s  family.  Here  is  where  some  men 
make  a  mistake.  They  seem  to  think  they 
pay  dues  for  the  good  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong  when  in  fact  it  is  for  their  own 
or  their  families'  good. 

No  man  need  to  lightly  sacrifice  his  in- 
surance in  any  fraternal  order  from  inability 
to  pay  for  a  few  months.  There  are  provi- 
sions in  their  constitutions  to  cover  this 
point.  Men  are  often  too  careless  or  too 
proud  to  make  a  request  of  their  lodge  to 
carry  them.  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
brother  in  a  lodge  to  which  I  belonged.  He 
was  in  another  state  from  where  his  lodge 
was  located,  and  through  ill- health  was  un- 
able to  pay  his  dues.  After  a  time  his 
lodge  expelled  him,  not  knowing  his  reason 


for  not  keeping  in  good  standing,  and  three 
months  afterward  he  died  and  left  a  wife 
and  six  children  penniless  because  he  was 
too  proud  to  ask  for  what  he  was  entitled  to 
under  the  constitution  of  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  where  men  are 
too  proud  or  too  careless  to  look  after  their 
own  interest,  it  will  be  hard  to  enact  laws 
that  will  do  it  for  them.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  a  paid-up  policy  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  may  fail  in  doing 
what  it  is  designed  to  do,  yet  I  hardly  be- 
lieve such  will  be  the  case.  One  brother 
thinks  it  not  possible  to  pay  $30.50  per  annum 
for  twenty  years,  as  he  figures  it.  Perhaps 
not  I  Yet  I  know  firemen  who  are  paying 
twice  that  amount  per  year,  and  have  not  the 
best  jobs  in  the  country,  either.  Another 
brother  makes  note  in  an  article  in  the  May 
Magazine  that  "cases  can  be  proven  where 
members  have  mortgaged  their  furniture  to 
pay  their  dues."  I  must  say  that  a  lodge 
which  has  permitted  itself  to  get  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  where  a  brother  would  be 
compelled  to  do  this  to  pay  dues,  has  been 
miserably  handled  financially  or  has  been 
extremely  unfortunate. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  adopt  a 
paid-up  policy  plan  and  say  that  twenty  years 
from  this  date  we  will  issue  paid-up  policies 
to  all  members  who  keep  in  good  standing 
until  the  twenty  years  have  elapsed.  The 
man  who  has  belonged  to  the  order  ten  to 
twenty- five  years  would  be  put  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  the  new  member,  owing 
to  the  differences  in  their  ages.  I  could 
point  the  brother  to  many  men  in  the  order 
who  have  sacrificed  more  than  $22.00  per 
year  for  all  the  benefits  he  enumerates. 
The  order  is  under  obligations  to  these  men. 
New  members  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
days  gone  by  In  the  history  of  the  order  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  securing  better  wages,  better  con- 
tracts and  better  standing  for  the  order. 

As  to  maintaining  our  insurance  compul- 
sory, as  it  now  is,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  need  of  that.  All  conventions  have 
been  satisf  ed  on  that  point.  It  is  the  strong 
tie  that  binds  us  together.  As  to  the  point 
keeping  men  out  of  the  order,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  considered.  The  lowest  grade  of  insur- 
ance only  requires  an  outlay  of  $1 .00  per 
month  per  member,  and  a  man  who  cannot 
pay  that,  if  he  is  working  and  has  no  un- 
usual expense  from  sickness,  don't  want  to 
pay.  If  he  is  unable  to  pay.  through  illness 
or  lack  of  employment,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
his  lodge  to  see  that  he  is  kept  in  good 
standing.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  will 
and  desire  of  any  member  to  retain  mem- 
bership. The  great  trouble  with  a  whole  lot 
of  members  of  fraternal  orders  is  that  if 
they  get  hard  up  the  first  thing  they  think  of 
economizing  on  is  their  insurance,  when  by 
rights  it  should  be  the  last. 
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Another  thing  that  causes  expulsions  is 
loose  handling  of  a  lodge's  finances.  Of 
course  this  is  not  supposed  to  occur,  but  it 
does  Just  the  same.  I  remember  a  Broth- 
erhood lodge  that  was  always  "broke"  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  and  having  two  or 
three  speciab  a  year  to  keep  even.  A  new 
aet  of  officers  was  elected,  a  strict  accounting 
was  made  of  all  money,  specials  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  lodge  soon  had  a 
comfortable  balance.  And  there  are  others 
that  might  do  likewise. 

♦    •    * 

It  appears  from  all  accoimts  that  seamen 
in  merchant  service  have  one  less  privilege 
than  is  accorded  railroad  men;  that  is.  they 
can't  quit,  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
desire  to  do  so,  until  the  time  for  which 
they  have  shipped  expires.  Federal  courts 
have  tried  with  questionable  success  to  de- 
prive raih'oad  men  of  this  privilege,  on  the 
ground  that  interstate  commerce  was  of 
more  value  than  human  liberiy.  If  the 
amendment  attached  to  the  arbitration  bill 
in  the  Senate  becomes  a  law,  that  branch  of 
the  federal  courts'  usefulness  to  capitalists 
will  be  ruined. 

It  might  appear  that  if  a  man  contracted 
to  work  on  a  ship  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  under  certain  conditions  and  pay,  that 
he  should  be  required  to  fulfill  his  agree- 
ment. Undoubtedly  he  would  wilhngly  do 
so  and  compulsion  would  not  be  required  if 
the  captains  and  owners  of  vessels  did  not 
violate  their  part  of  the  contract  with  im- 
punity, well  knowing  that  they  would  be 
called  to  no  accounting  for  their  acts. 

The  best  way  to  get  around  this  evil  is  to 
compel  owners  and  masters  of  ships  by  law 
to  hire  sailors  as  railway  men  and  other 
employes  are  hired,  permitting  them  to  quit 
at  any  port  they  may  desire  and  leave  the 
ship.  Of  course  the  argument  might  be 
advanced  that  the  sh'p  would  be  deprived  of 
help  at  ports  where  good  seamen  could  not 
be  obtained.  This  would  not  occur  if  the 
men  were  treated  like  men  and  not  like 
brutes,  and  would  be  the  best  way  to  com- 
pel ship's  officers  to  act  like  human  beings 
in  their  dealings  with  subordinates.  There 
must  be  discipline  on  shipboard,  we  know. 
There  is  discipline  on  railroads;  that  we 
know.  too.  Yet  men  quit  on  railways  when- 
ever they  desire,  and  neither  traffic  nor  dis- 
cipline suffers  thereby,  except  in  case  of 
strike.  The  great  army  of  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States,  while  endeavoring  to 
better  their  own  condition,  should  lend  such 
aid  as  they  can  to  the  Seamen's  Union  In  its 
efforts  to  better  the  sailors'  condition. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  W.  L.  F. 

•  ♦ 

Some  Railway  Companies  and  Their 
Employes. 

IN  replying  to  some  of  the  declarations 
made  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  communi- 
cation, '  Railway  Companies  and  Their  Em- 


ployes," I  do  so  with  the  hesitancy  of  one 
who  appreciates  a  man  in  whose  integrity  of 
purpose  and  sincerity  of  motive  he  enter- 
tains suspicions  of  distrust.  I  am  prompted 
to  make  this  declaration  from  the  fact  that 
during  many  years  in  which  1  have  watched 
its  policy,  I  have  yet  to  recall  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  criticised 
the  management  of  the  roads  for  an  act  of 
unfriendliness  of  which  they  may  have  been 
guilty  toward  either  the  general  publ  c  or 
the  employes.  In  this  respect  the  editor  of 
the  Railway  Age  has  been  a  consistent  cham- 
pion of  the  roads  and  a  steady  defender  of 
any  bne  of  policy  they  elected  to  adopt. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  self-interest, 
he  is  not  to  be  censured  for  this,  since  it  is 
a  fact  even  Mr.  Robinson  will  not  deny  that 
his  livelihood  and  journalistic  support  is 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  subscrip- 
tions received  from  railway  superintendents 
and  heads  of  other  departments. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  is  profuse  of  encom- 
iums bestowed  upon  the  generosity  of  rail- 
way managers  for  the  consideration  shown 
employes,  and  applied  to  some  nmnage- 
ments  the  recognition  is  deserved.  He 
looks  on  in  well-bred  and  open-eyed  wonder 
that  the  men  do  not  repose  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  management;  that  it  will  do 
the  even-handed  justice.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  all  managements  are  not  as 
frank  and  easily  approached  as  that  of  the 
Northwestern,  Iowa  Central  and  perhaps 
others  extending  into  the  State  of  Iowa. 
But  what  is  the  usual  course  pursued  by  the 
average  management  when  it  desires  a 
favor  that  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature?  Do  they  come 
out  in  the  open  and  court  publicity  of  their 
acts?  Not  to  any  alarming  extent,  as  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  crafty  attempt  of 
the  Burlington  management  to  get  in  a  se- 
cret stab  at  the  railway  labor  organizations 
in  Iowa  at  the  legislative  session  eighteen 
months  ago,  by  emasculating  a  law  that  had 
been  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State  for 
more  tlian  forty  years  for  the  protection  of 
employes  of  railroads  from  the  rapacity  and 
injustice  of  corporate  soullessness,  so  that 
the  law  was  robbed  of  its  vitality  and  the 
employes  left  at  the  mercy  of  railroad  attor- 
neys whose  desire  for  recognition  far  out- 
strips any  lingering  sense  of  humanity 
with  which  they  may  be  Imbued.  Did  the 
Burlington  frankly  avow  its  purpose  and  let 
It  be  understood  just  what  it  wanted?  Not 
if  the  memory  of  those  who  took  part  in,  or 
were  spectators  of,  that  struggle  serves 
them  right.  The  company  imported  to  Des 
Moines  as  fine  a  collection  of  corrupt  and 
discredited  men  as  lobbyists  as  could  have 
been  found  only  by  raking  the  state  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb.  One  of  thsse  men,  and 
he  the  chief  of  the  lobby — a  man  whose 
presence  has  been  a  stench  In  the  nostrils  of 
self-respecting  legislators  in  this  state  for 
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ten  or  twelve  years,  and  who  to  this  day 
continues,  despite  exposure,  to  distribute 
favors  of  the  Burlington  with  lavish  hand — 
took  advantage  of  a  poverty-stricken  victim 
of  the  injustice  of  the  so-ssalled  Burlington 
Relief  Association  to  tempt  him  with  a 
promised  consideration  and  a  settlement  of 
the  obligations  long  due  him  if  he  would 
leave  the  city  and  not  appear  before  the 
Senate  railway  committee.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded only  to  again  betray  the  confidence 
of  the  deluded  dupe.  That  the  Burlington 
company  endorsed  this  sort  of  legislative 
campaigning  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Conway,  the  man  in  question,  a  resi- 
dent of  Creston,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Conductor  Ed.  Corwln,  after  having  been 
tolled  away  from  the  committee  meeting, 
and  by  him  taken  to  Burlington,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
railroad  employes*  committee,  which  had 
gone  to  the  expense  of  bringing  Conway  to 
the  city  to  appear  before  the  Senate  railway 
committee  as  a  living  example  of  the  du- 
plicity of  the  Burlington  Voluntary  Relief 
Association.  Does  Mr.  Robinson  deceive 
himself  sufficiently  to  believe  that  such  a 
course  was  calculated  to  invite  the  confi- 
dence of  the  railroad  employes  of  Iowa  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  a  great 
ralway  and  Its  management? 

And  what  was  the  concealed  purpose  of 
the  Burlington,  which  received  potent  as- 
sistance from  the  management  of  one  of  its 
connecting  lines,  in  its  attempt  to  pervert  the 
purpose  of  the  law  which  had  stood  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  state  for  nearly  two 
generations?  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  covert  and  vicious  thrust  delivered 
in  the  back  of  organized  railroad  labor.  The 
Intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  law  was  to 
emasculate  It  of  that  most  potent  feature 
about  which  cr}fsta1izes  the  vital  principle  of 
all  labor  organization — the  fraternal  force. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  crafty  attorneys  of  the 
Burlington,  who  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
Plant  system,  that  the  cohesive  force  of 
labor  organizations  Is  embodied  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  guarantees  to  the  members  pro- 
tection from  want  In  the  event  of  Illness  and 
the  assistance  assured  their  families  from 
their  Insurance  In  the  event  of  death.  The 
corporation  was  not  slow  to  detect  and  sin- 
gle for  attack  the  Gibraltar  of  the  railroad 
employes'  organizations,  and  It  was  to  ab- 
sorb this  vital  feature  and  leave  only  an 
empty  shell  In  Its  stead  that  prompted  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  Burlington 
Relief  Association.  It  was  quickly  foreseen 
that,  feeling  their  situations  would  be  ren- 
dered Insecure  by  failure  or  refusal  to  Iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  relief  association, 
the  employes  of  the  Burlington  and  other 
lines — for  the  campaign  has  received  active 
support  from  the  representatives  of  compa- 
nies in  sympathy  with  the  attack  upon  the 


existing  law — would  naturally  feel  that  their 
only  safety  was  in  enlisting  themselves  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Voluntary  Relief  Associa- 
tion. Having  done  this,  they  would  soon 
feel  the  burden  of  paying  out  dues  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  associations,  and  as  a 
measure — not  choice,  but  of  necessity — 
they  would  naturally  withdraw  from  the 
Insurance  departments  of  their  organiza- 
tions, and  eventually  the  inroads  would  be- 
come so  great  as  to  cause  the  gradual  disin- 
tegration of  the  organizations  themselves. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  expectation  of  the 
Burlington  company,  but  the  thing  was  so 
rankly  unjust  and  flagrantly  at  variance 
with  right  that  when  the  railroad  employes' 
organizations  of  the  state,  supplemented  by 
the  trades  assemblies  of  a  dozen  of  the 
larger  cities,  denounced  the  action  of  the 
legislature  in  defeating  the  Temple  Amend- 
ment, every  political  party  In  Iowa  made 
the  amendment  an  Issue,  and  It  was  incor- 
porated in  the  platforms  of  four  of  the  lead- 
ing parties  In  the  election  following.  Even 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Burlington, 
whose  strong  personality  and  eminent  abili- 
ties as  a  politician  have  dominated  republi- 
can conventions  In  Iowa  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  popular  disapproval  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  preceding  legislature,  and  he  was 
compelled  by  sheer  force  of  adverse  senti- 
ment to  consent  to  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Temple  Amendment  plank  In  the  platform 
adopted  at  Cedar  Rapids.  The  principle 
being  endorsed  by  the  platforms  of  all  the 
parties  in  the  state,  was  triumphantly  passed 
at  the  special  session  last  winter,  when  only 
one  man  In  the  Senate  had  the  temerity  to 
vote  against  It,  when  twenty-nine  Senators 
had  opposed  It  the  winter  before.  Does  Mr. 
Robinson  wonder  that  railroad  employes  are 
Inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  railroad  man- 
agements sometimes?  Do  not  facts  fre- 
quently warrant  the  existence  of  such  sus- 
picion? 

In  this  connection  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  tardy  credit  to  the  manly  ac- 
tion of  one  eminent  lawyer  who  declined 
repeated  demands  made  upon  him  to  lend 
the  influence  of  his  great  abilities  as  a  law- 
yer and  politician  to  compass  the  defeat  of 
the  Temple  Amendment.  I  refer  to  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  who,  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  refused  to  identify 
himself  with  the  assault  made  upon  the 
amendment  which  was  demanded  by  the 
railway  employes  of  the  state.  So  far  a» 
known  Mr.  Cummins  has  never  made  this 
fact  known,  and  It  Is  here  mentioned  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

But  to  the  Relief  Association:  It  was  con- 
tended that  It  was  purely  voluntary;  that 
employes  were  not  required  to  identify 
themselves  with  It  In  order  to  retain  their 
positions,  and  that  joining  It  was  not  made 
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a  condition  precedent  to  giving  applicants 
employment  on  the  Burlington  road.  If  it 
was  voluntary  it  must  have  been  so  by  rea- 
son of  offering  Inducements  superior  to 
those  offered  by  the  fraternal  departments 
of  the  employes'  organizations.  This  being 
so  there  was  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
Burlmgton  company  to  place  it  beyond  the 
power  of  Injured  employes  to  recover  per- 
sonal damages;  but  that  is  just  what  it 
asked  to  have  done,  and  what  was  done  in 
the  revision  of  the  Iowa  Code,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  it  having  been  done  confined 
to  only  a  few  trusted  corporation  "pie- 
counter**  patriots.  But  the  claim  that  Iden- 
tification with  the  Relief  Association  was 
optional  with  employes  was  amply  refuted 
by  the  experience  of  a  division  superintend- 
ent of  another  line  with  headquarters  in  this 
city.  Both  before  and  after  the  agitation 
growing  out  of  the  contest  over  the  Temple 
Amendment,  this  superintendent,  who  is  the 
writer's  authority  for  the  statement,  told  the 
latter  that  he  had  been  approached  by  three 
of  the  employes  of  the  Burlington  and  been 
asked  by  them  to  give  them  emyloyment. 
When  asked  their  reasons  for  desiring  to 
quit  the  service  of  the  Burlington  they  each 
replied  it  was  because  of  being  compelled 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  so-called 
Voluntary  Relief  Association.  Did  the  col- 
umns of  the  Railway  Age  give  expression  to 
the  fact  given  in  the  foregoing?  Not  that 
anyone  recalls,  notwithstanding  they  were 
made  so  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
iMbder  of  this  city  as  to  be  of  state-wide  no- 
toriety, and  were  so  Infamous  as  to  cause 
the  polittcal  parties  without  regard  to  affilia- 
tions to  denounce  the  action  of  the  Burling- 
ton in  seeking  to  coerce  its  employes  and  to 
change  the  law  of  forty  years*  standing. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
author  of  the  famous  Temple  Amendment, 
whose  name  today  is  known  in  every  house- 
hold of  the  common  people  of  Iowa,  is  a 
candidate  before  the  republican  state  con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  Dubuque  September 
1st,  for  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Temple  has  carried  the  Eighth  district  solid, 
which  is  the  stronghold  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
Railway.  The  riUlroad  men  and  trades 
unions  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  get 
him  nominated,  and  if  he  should  be  success- 
ful in  receiving  the  nomination  he  will  be 
elected  In  November  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  To  Congressman  Thomas  Upde- 
graff  great  credit  Is  due  for  his  cooperation 
with  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins  in  getting  the 
Temple  Amendment  in  the  Republican 
platform  last  year.  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins, 
who  is  a  candidate  to  succeed  Hon.  John  H. 
Gear,  now  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Iowa,  in  1900,  will  unquestionably  receive 
the  solid  support  of  the  common  people  and 
the  laboring  masses  of  this  state,  and  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  nomination  at  the 
hands  of   the  legislature  which  meets  in 


1900.  In  him  we  have  found  a  true  friend. 
These  men  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  laboring  people.  And  finally,  in  this 
connection  I  may  be  Indulged  in  the  very 
forcible  maxim  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln — 

"You  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time." 

Des  Moines,  la.        Fred  L.  Barnett, 
Member  Grand  Executive  Board. 


International  Complications. 

IN  looking  through  the  Maoazine  for  May, 
I  find  on  page  519  an  article  entitled 
"Souvenirs  and  the  Brotherhood."  It 
seems  strange  that  an  article  like  this  should 
be  the  first  to  bring  the  coming  convention 
to  notice.  If  our  Grand  Master  thought  this 
souvenir  business  so  detrimental  to  the  or- 
der, why  not  officially  suppress  it  by  circu- 
lar? As  we  see  no  mention  of  a  '*  Funny 
Fund**  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  for  the 
coming  convention,  a  reader  of  the  article 
mentioned  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
"souvenir  skin  game"  was  the  only  means 
the  convention  committee  had  of  raising 
funds.  So  for  everybody's  information  I 
will  say  that  every  B.  of  L.  F.  man  la 
Canada  has  been  paying  a  quarterly  assess- 
ment (of  his  own  free  will)  since  the  first 
quarter  of  1897  to  help  entertain  the  dele- 
gates and  their  friends,  and  if  the  two  To- 
ronto lodges  have  undertaken  a  souvenir 
programme  to  help  the  fund,  it  is  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  with  such  brothers  as 
Brent,  Pratt  and  McConnell  at  the  helm,  the 
order  at  large  need  not  fear  for  anything  in- 
jurious to  the  good  repute  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
Bro.  Pratt  has  been  Receiver  of  67  for  sev- 
enteen years — a  case  almost  without  a 
parallel.  * ' Dlxey ' '  is  another  old-timer,  and 
as  for  Bro.  McConnell,  the  many  trips  he 
has  made  up  and  down  to  the  city  to  for- 
ward the  committee  work  goes  to  prove  he 
is  as  good  as  the  others. 

It  is  too  bad  that  men,  who  after  working 
hard  on  a  railroad,  devote  their  leisure  time 
to  furnishing  a  welcome  to  their  visiting 
brethren,  should  be  discouraged  in  this 
manner.  It  is  also  very  queer  that  the 
present  Editor  should  deem  anything  worthy 
that  emanated  from  Mr.  Debs.  And  right 
here  let  me  say  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  Magazine  are  sold  in  the  same 
manner  that  ball  tickets,  etc.,  are  sold. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  editor  of  the  B. 
of  R.  T.  Journal  did  not  adopt  the  fashion  of 
copyrighting  his  article  concerning  their 
Grand  Master's  caution  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  R.  T.  on  this  souvenir  subject,  and  so 
prevent  it  being  used  at  a  time  when  business 
matters  are  almost  settled  for  the  coming 
convention.  The  Philadelphia  merchant 
ought  forever  to  remember  the  Grand  Lodge 
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for  having  saved  him  from  such  a  serious 
position. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  the  article  says 
that  "members  should  not  undertake  union 
meetings,  conventions,  etc..  unless  they  can 
do  so  without  the  help  of  the  public.  I 
think  that  if  the  rank  and  file  can  furnish 
the  Grand  Lodge  with  over  $50,000  grand 
dues  per  year  and  pay  $6  per  day  hotel  rates 
for  convention  headquarters,  that  they  have 
fully  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  a  little. 
Well  the  rank  and  file,  after  Toronto  con- 
vention has  passed,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  Canuck  brothers,  who  are 
giving  their  time  and  a  little  of  their  earn- 
ings toward  furnishing  a  welcome  to  the 
delegates  and  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  neither  "Funny  Fund"  nor  men- 
tion of  their  efforts  has  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Magazine.  Mayhap  had  the 
convention  been  held  in  a  city  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Peoria  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  souvenir  pro- 
grammes. 

1  see  some  of  the  members  still  want  the 
directory.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the 
directory  with  the  Grand  Master's  circular 
and  do  away  with  the  Magazine?  If,  as  the 
brother  from  South  Hasten  suggested,  the 
salaried  brothers  work  for  firemen's  maxi- 
mum pay,  what  a  nest  eg^  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  would  have  in,  say 
ten  years. 

After  studying  the  "Firemen's  Course  In 
Arithmetic,"  I  find  that  with  a  membership 
of  25,000  for  ten  years,  the  grand  dues 
would  amount  to  half  a  million  dollars. 
Now  so  far  every  cent  has  been  required  to 
meet  expenses  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  but  if  the 
suggestions  just  offered  were  put  in  force, 
the  principal  saved,  without  the  Interest  (for 
the  Editor's  course  has  not  yet  advanced  us 
so  far),  would  amount  to  far  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  the  ten  years. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  wish  to  state 
that  personally  1  do  not  approve  of  souvenir 
programs,  and  that  I  am  simply  protesting 
at  the  manner  and  time  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  the  membership  and  public. 
Should  no  information  appear  in  the  Maga- 
zine concerning  the  interesting  features  of 
Toronto,  1  will  furnish  a  detail  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  be  availed  of  in  a  later  issue, 

Hamilton,  Ont,  Jno.  Cooper. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the 
Editor  will  state: 

First — The  question  of  "souvenir  pro- 
grams" has  more  to  do  with  conventions 
that  have  been  held  in  the  United  States  than 
any  that  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  held  in 
Canada — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Canadian 
brothers  will  never  be  humiliated  like  those 
at  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  were. 
Statements  made  years  ago  by  Mr.  Debs 
concerning  the  "souvenir"  troubles  of  those 


conventions  have  nought  to  do  with  the 
Toronto  convention. 

Second— The  Magazine  under  its  present 
management  has  made  an  especial  effort  to 
extend  every  courtesy  to  our  Canadian  mem- 
bers, which  they  so  justly  deserve  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  Brotherhood  at  all  times. 

Third— 'Uo  complaint  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the 
Toronto  Convention,  or  any  other  Canadian 
member,  except  Bro.  Cooper,  because  of 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Editor. 
If  such  complaint  is  made  the  wrong  will  be 
promptly  righted  if  such  wrong  exists. 

Fourth— TYit  September  issue  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  number  ever 
printed  and  more  space  will  be  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  matter  descriptive  of  Toronto 
than  has  ever  been  used  for  a  like  purpose  for 
any  past  convention.  In  the  mean  time,  an 
earnest  invitation  is  extended  to  Bro.  Cooper, 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  any 
other  member,  to  send  information  concern- 
ing the  coming  convention  for  publication 
in  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine. 

Fifth— Bro,  Cooper  will  fail  In  his  effort  to 
convince  Bros.  Brent,  Pratt  and  McConnel, 
or  any  other  Canadian  member,  that  the 
Editor  and  the  Grand  Master  are  making 
war  on  them;  and  he  will  also  fall  in  his 
effort  to  get  these  Canadian  brothers  to  join 
him  in  his  war  on  the  Grand  Master  and  the 
Editor,  which  he  has  continued  even  after 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  office,  where  he  served  as  clerk. 

Sixth— TYit  Editor  does  not  believe  that  in 
all  the  Brotherhood  there  can  be  found  a 
member,  except  Bro.  Cooper,  who  advocates 
discontinuing  the  Magazine.  His  grievance 
is  a  personal  one  and  if  he  hopes  to  make  of 
that  grievance  an  "international  complica- 
tion," if  he  hopes  to  split  the  Brotherhood 
on  international  lines,  he  will  fail  miserably. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  citizens  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  more 
united  In  feelings  of  kinship.  Bro.  Cooper, 
Senor  Polo  and  little  Alphonso,  all  together, 
cannot  keep  the  "Union  Jack"  and  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  apart — ^and  may  It  ever 
be  thus. 

Seventh. — If  the  Delegates  at  the  Toronto 
Convention  enact  a  law  prohibiting  such  dis- 
graceful proceedings  as  our  past  "souvenir" 
contracts  with  outsiders  have  resulted  In, 
the  article  to  which  Bro.  Cooper  is  so  much 
opposed  will  have  accomplished  Its  purpose. 
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THE  Brotherhood  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  way  it  has  been  managed  in  recent 
years,  and  I  believe  that  1  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  every  member  of  this  lodge  when 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  present  grand 
officers  will  be  continued  at  the  head  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  last  time  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  Bro.  Maier*s  presence  I 
noted  an  element  of  sadness  in  his  voice 
when  he  stated  that  this  was  perhaps  his 
last  visit  with  us.  We  never  know  what  the 
conventions  will  do,  but  I  trust  that  every 
delegate  will  consider  the  grand  work  done 
in  the  field,  and  vote  to  continue  it.  It  has 
cost  considerable,  but  has  repaid  dollars  for 
every  cent. 

Ever  since  I  knew  anything  of  railroad 
organizations  and  journals,  I  have  heard  the 
Firemen's  Magazine  spoken  of  by  members 
of  all  orders,  as  the  best  of  them  all,  and  it 
certainly  has  not  suffered  in  any  way, 
since  being  under  the  present  capable  man- 
agement. It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret 
that  it  is  not  more  appreciated  by  the 
brothers,  and  especially  the  agents,  who 
now  have  so  many  inducements  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  but  most  of  whom  seem  to 
be  content  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  dol- 
lars to  be  handed  in  instead  of  hustling  for 
them.  Go  after  them,  boys,  and  use  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  push  and  enterprise 
shown  by  the  Editor,  and  he  will  have  to 
hire  a  couple  more  brothers  as  mailing 
clerks. 

In  regard  to  discontinuing  the  lodge  direc- 
tory in  the  Magazine,  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
done.  Many  of  the  brothers  do  not  get  to 
attend  the  meetings  once  in  six  months, 
and  the  directory  is  very  convenient  for 
reference.  In  reading  over  the  "Sparks," 
by  turning  over  the  leaves  to  the  directory, 
and  finding  where  the  brothers  spoken  of 


are  located,  it  seems  to  bring  us  into  closer 
relationship  with  them.  The  plea  that  the 
subscribers  are  not  interested  and  should 
not  be  burdened  with  it  is  a  weak  one,  as 
the  Magazine  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sub- 
scribers should  be  a  secondary  considera- 
tion; but  even  if  that  were  not  so,  if  they 
do  not  find  their  dollar's  worth  many  times 
over  in  the  pages  of  reading  matter,  they 
had  better  leave  it  alone. 

Too  many  of  the  brothers  have  the  idea 
that  if  they  allow  the  collector  to  hunt  them 
up  every  quarter,  and  pay  their  dues,  with  a 
good  "cussing"  because  he  asked  them  for 
it,  that  they  are  doing  their  full  duty  to  the 
order.  They  prefer  to  meet  in  the  round- 
house or  some  place  of  public  resort,  and 
tell  how  Smith  and  Jones  are  running  the 
lodge.  If  they  will  only  attend  meetings  as 
they  should,  Smith  and  Jones  will  be  truly 
glad  to  see  them  there,  and  to  listen  to  any 
advice  they  will  give  on  how  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  lodge.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  same  Smiths  and  Jones*  the  Brother- 
hood would  have  long  ago  been  numbered 
among  the  "failures"  instead  of  the  suc- 
cessful organization  .that  it  is.  If  the 
brothers  would  stop  to  consider  the  amount 
of  work  done  for  them  by  the  Collector; 
that  he  has  to  hunt  up  every  member  of  his 
lodge  four  times  a  year,  make  out  the  re- 
ceipts, keep  true  accounts  for  each  one, 
render  his  reports,  etc.,  they  would  make  it 
their  business  to  hunt  him  up,  with  the 
amount  of  their  dues  in  one  hand  and  a 
good  cigar  in  the  other,  ask  for  their  re- 
ceipt and  give  him  a  hearty  "Thank  you" 
for  it.  Better  not  all  try  this  at  once  or 
there  would  be  about  534  deaths  from 
shock  to  be  recorded,  and  each  lodge  would 
have  to  elect  a  new  Collector. 

Colorudo  City,  Colo,  P.  Houlihan. 


fERSONAL  eORRESfONDENCE. 


From  the  L.  S.— (Mother  Leach,  Sedalia, 
Mo.)  I  attended  the  convention  of  the  G.  I. 
A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  the  first  week,  and  then 
visited  with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  390  and  L.  S. 
No.  71.  On  Thursday,  May  19th,  I  attended 
the  hop  given  by  71  and  390.  The  ladies 
furnished  the  supper,  and  all  enjoyed  a  good 
time. 

Monday  afternoon  I  attended  a  meeting 
with  the  ladies  of  71.  This  is  one  of  our 
new  societies,  and  is  doing  good  work— liv- 
ing up  to  our  motto  of  "  Friendship  and 
Charity"— and  harmony  prevails  among 
them.  They  have  a  noble  President.  Sister 
F.  Parker,  and  with  such  a  lady  as  their  In- 
structor "Comrades  of  390,"  No.  71,  will 
ever  prosper. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  May  24th,  the  ladies 
met  with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  in  joint  meeting  at 


which  time  they  presented  the  members  of 
390  with  a  beautiful  banner.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  boys  and  was  highly  appreciated. 
Following  this  the  President,  in  behalf  of 
L.  S.  71,  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  fruit 
dish  in  silver  setting,  it  came  as  a  complete 
surprise,  and  scarcely  had  I  ceased  trying  to 
express  my  thanks  when  the  Master  of  390 
made  a  splendid  address  and  in  behalf  of 
390  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  sliver 
water  pitcher.  Words  failed  me  this  time. 
How  I  appreciate  these  beautiful  tokens,  not 
for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  thought- 
ful kindness  that  prompted  the  gift,  the 
esteem  and  love  they  ever  express  to  me. 
I  hope  I  shall  ever  prove  worthy. 

Our  members  should  remember  that  this 
is  the  month  that  grand  dues  and  grand  lodge 
reports  must  be  in. 
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From  150. — (A.  J.  McNulty,  Marquette, 
'Mich.).  The  accompanying  photo  (see 
page  90)  is  that  of  Bro.  WllUam  Lyons, 
who  will  represent  S.  M.  Stevens  Lodge  No. 
150  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Bro.  Lyons  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  on  the 
President's  call  for  volunteers,  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  company  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  Volunteers. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  members  of  No.  150 
go  with  him,  knowing  that  whatever  part 
he  is  called  upon  to  take  he  will  take  it  man- 
fully and  without  complaint,  as  he  is  in- 
spired by  patriotic  love  for  flag  and  country, 
obedient  to  rightful  authority,  brave  and 
self-reliant,  and  possessed  of  every  quality 
that  goes  to  make  an  ideal  soldier. 


From  ai8.— (P.  Houlihan,  Colorado  City, 
Colo.)  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been 
since  218  was  heard  from  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Magazine?  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  has  been  about  six  years.  It  has  not 
been  through  lack  of  appreciation  among 
the  members,  but  rather  because  none  of 
them  had  sufficient  confidence  in  them- 
selves to  write.  During  these  years,  how- 
ever, the  lodge  has  not  been  idle,  and 
now  has  fifty-three  members.  The  offi- 
cers made  no  direct  response  to  Grand 
Master  Sargent's  appeal  for  new  members, 
but  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  with  the 
idea  that  their  faith  should  be  shown  by 
works  rather  than  by  words,  with  the  grati- 
fying result  that  the  membership  has  been 
increased  by  ten,  with  three  more  applica- 
tions on  file.  The  little  volume  of  "Facts 
for  Non-Union  Firemen"  was  a  great  help, 
and  another  edition  ought  to  be  sent  out. 

In  looking  over  the  lodge-room  we  see 
but  few  of  those  who  greeted  us  six  years 
ago.  Bros.  Burton,  Brazil,  Goodberlet  and 
Hopkinson,  though  long  ago  promoted  to 
the  right  side,  are  still  with  us  and  ready  to 
give  wise  counsel  to  the  younger  brothers. 
Bro.  Will  Wright,  though  for  some  years 
out  of  railroad  service,  has  returned  to  the 
fold,  and  among  the  other  reinstated  mem- 
bers are  Bros.  Fred  H.  Vorse,  Willis  A. 
Sherwood  and  Lon  L.  Trout,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  a  member  scarcely  three 
months  when  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  left 
hand.  His  power  of  attorney  was  mailed 
from  here  on  the  18th  Inst,  and  on  the  24th 
the  draft  in  settlement  was  mailed  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  office,  reaching  here  in  thir- 
teen days  after  first  notice  was  sent  in. 
Does  any  brother  know  of  a  better  insurance 
than  ours  at  $16  per  year,  or  even  twice  that? 


As  stated  in  last  month's  Magazine,  our 
words  came  true;  that  Is,  we  claim  the 
"pennant."  Brothers,  we  are  not  yet 
through  taking  in  those  who  are  on  the  out- 
side.   So  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

At  the  close  of  our  Saturday  night  meet- 
ing. First  Vice  Grand  Master  Hannahan 
gave  us  the  stereopticon  scenes  as  pictured 
on  our  chart,  of  the  locomotive  fireman- 
first,  his  departure  from  home  to  his  work; 
second,  where  engine  goes  over  the  bridge 
into  the  river>  and  last,  his  body  awaiting  to 
be  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place  in  the 
cemetery.  During  the  presentation  of  the 
different  scenes,  the  lecture  was  given  by 
our  worthy  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Bro.  Arnold. 

At  the  final  closing,  Bro.  Thomas  Dicks 
was  presented  by  our  worthy  Master,  Bro. 
T.  P.  Curtis,  with  a  ring,  a  gift  from  our 
worthy  Vice  Grand  Master,  Bro.  Hannahan. 
The  ring  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  jeweler's 
art,  it  being  engraved  by  Mr.  Webb  C. 
Ball.  Long  may  Bro.  Dicks  live  to  wear  it, 
is  the  wish  of  the  members  of  No.  10. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  our 
Grand  Lodge  officers.  Vice  Grand  Master 
Hannahan,  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
F.  W.  Arnold,  and  member  of  the  Grand 
Executive  Board,  Bro.  James  Coutts,  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
the  large  number  of  initiations  in  our  three 
days*  sessions. 

From  324.— (S.  W.  Gibson,  Gainesville, 
Texas.)  Lodge  324  was  not  dead,  not  by 
any  means.  324  is  very  much  alive  and 
doing  good  work  among  the  non-union  men 
at  this  place.  We  have  used  up  nearly  all 
the  available  timber  at  this  point:  only  a 
very  few  still  out.  and  we  will  get  them  be- 
fore we  stop.  We  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
visit  from  Third  Vice  Grand  Master,  Chas. 
Maier,  some  time  ago;  had  two  victims  for 
him  to  operate  on.  and  he  did  it  O.  K.  We 
hope  to  again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  initiate  candidates  for  us.  I  hope  that 
the  Magazine  may  continue  to  improve  and 
that  our  order  may  grow  in  membership  till 
there  will  be  no  non-union  men  left. 


From  10.— (J.  R.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 
According  to  statements  from  our  worthy 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  we  have 
done  something  of  which  the  members  of 
No.  10  should  feel  proud— that  is,  initiating 
seventy- five   candidates   at    one  meeting. 


From  436.— CRoxie,"  Pittston,  Pa.) 
The  first  annual  ball  of  Pittson  Lodge  436 
has  passed  and  is  one  of  the  "gone-bys." 
It  was  in  all  respects  the  most  successful 
railroad  ball  ever  held  in  the  Black  Dia- 
mond City  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The 
results  in  every  way  were  far  beond  the  ex- 
pectations of  all,  on  account  of  the  depres- 
sion in  business  in  our  city  and  vicinity. 
The  outlook  for  our  first  annual  ball  was 
not  very  encouraging,  but  we  got  our  scouts 
together  and  they  struck  the  right  trail. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  them. 
They  should  be  members  of  Admiral  Dew- 
ey's fleet,  and  should  there  be  any  bom- 
barding to  do  Bros.   Kraft,  Judd,  Smith 
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McHale,  Wood,  Messett,  Joyce,  Barnhart, 
£>ennison  and  Flynn  should  be  in  the  first 
boat.  They  are  the  most  energetic  Scouts 
of  Lodge  436»  and  made  the  ball  a  grand 
success,  and  they  certainly  would  give  the 
SfMuilards  a  warm  reception. 

The  ball  was  held  In  Keystone  Hall,  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city,  and  It  was  none  too 
large  to  accommodate  our  guests.  The 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated  by  several 
brothers  and  their  wives.  (Thanks  to  the 
good  sisters.)  We  had  refreshments  In 
abundance.  Any  person  could  get  a  good 
"square**  meal  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
The  refreshment  department  was  well  cared 
for  under  the  generabhip  of  Sister  Kraft, 
and  with  the  aid  of  her  able  lieutenants,  she 
did  nobly. 

The  disposal  of  300  bouquets  was  left  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  bouquet  sellers, 
Bro.  Judge  and  Sister  Smith,  and  if  you  got 
away  from  them  without  buying  a  bouquet. 
It  was  like  running  Into  a  harbor  that  was 
well  mined.  To  get  through  and  not  be 
•'blown  up**  you  would  be  very  fortunate. 
They  disposed  of  all  of  their  bouquets,  and 
a  voie  of  thanks  should  be  given  them. 
The  battle  was  over  at  4  a.  m.;  no  person 
wounded  nor  killed,  and  pronounced  by 
everyone  the  most  enjoyable  ball  they  had 
had  the  pleasure  to  attend  for  some  time, 
and  when  Lodge  436  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  has 
their  next  annual  ball  they  would  not  fail 
to  remember  our  ball  of  April  20,  '98. 

Next  on  the  program  Is  our  union  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  five  different  brotherhoods  located  In 
the  dty  of  f^ttston.  The  meeting  was  held 
In  Music  Hall  May  29,  and  to  say  it  was  a 
success  would  be  saying  it  very  mildly— it 
was  a  grand  success,  and  pronounced  by  Bro. 
Sargent  second  to  none  he  ever  attended. 
The  different  brotherhoods  held  a  secret 
meeting  in  their  respective  halls  In  the 
morning,  which  were  well  attended  by  vis- 
iting brothers,  as  well  as  members  of  our 
local  lodges.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
public  meetings  were  given  in  Music  Hall. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  2,800; 
say  nothing  about  the  number  that  was  sit- 
ting on  the  stage.  The  hall  was  so  crowded, 
afternoon  and  evening,  that  standing  room 
was  at  a  premium,  so  you  can  judge  what 
kind  of  a  meeting  the  Black  Diamond 
City  brotherhood  boys  were  Instrumental  In 
arranging.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that 
the  brothers  of  436  were  not  In  the  shade  In 
arranging  this  meeting;  they  were  rather  In 
the  sunhght.  I  will  not  put  it  as  Bro.  Sar- 
gent had  occasion  to  put  it  when  he  said  in 
his  address  that  he  was  "the  only  pebble  on 
the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna,**  meaning 
he  was  the  only  Grand  Master  In  attend- 
ance. It  was  very  considerate  of  him  mak- 
ing excuses  for  those  who  could  not  attend. 
If  Bro.  Sargent  ever  visits  Plttston  again  to 
make  an  address,  he  will  not  address  an 


empty  hall,  for  he  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  general  public  as  well  as 
the  different  brotherhood  men. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  with  an 
eloquent  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Simpson, 
followed  by  the  Mayor  with  an  address  of 
welcome,  which  was  well  received.  There 
were  several  addresses  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  orders,  but  Bro.  Sar- 
gent won  the  laurels.  Between  the  ad- 
dresses there  was  an  abundance  of  vocal 
and  Instrumental  music. 

The  evening  meeting  opened  with  an 
overture  by  Humphry's  Mandolin  Club, 
composed  of  17  pieces,  then  an  address  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Holvey,  Plttston's  represent- 
ative of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  handled  her 
subject  ably  and  was  well  received.  Bro. 
Sargent  followed  and  enlightened  Mrs. 
Holvey  on  several  points  In  her  address. 
There  were  several  other  addresses,  with 
music  Interspersed,  which  made  It  enjoy- 
able as  well  as  Instructive.  The  meeting 
finally  came  to  a  close  at  11  p.  m.;  pro- 
nounced by  all  as  being  a  great  success. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  were 
George  Kraft,  Walter  E.  Snyder,  Lewis 
Smith.  Thomas  Judge  of  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
William  Weir,  Jos.  Delaney  of  the  B.  of 
R.  T.,  T.  J.  McNevin,  Elmer  Sourwlne,  of 
the  O.  R.  C,  William  Evens,  John  Nelligan 
of  the  O.  R.  T.  Tney  are  all  first-class 
sailors  on  the  railroad. 


Form  94  L.  S. — (Mrs.  Eppie  Childs,  Mer- 
rick, Mass.)  April  13th  I  went  to  Worcester, 
where  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  and  after  dinner  went  to 
Commonwealth  Hall  where  we  met  with 
nineteen  ladies  who  were  to  form 
Martha  Washington  Lodge  No.  94  L.  S. 
(They  had  three  more  but  sickness  pre- 
vented them  from  being  present.)  After 
instituting,  the  following  Sisters  were  In- 
stalled: Hattie  Johnson,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, Vice  Pres.;  Mrs.  Jones,  Past  Pres., 
ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Eva  V.  Chaffin,  Sec.; 
Mrs.  Bayard,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Stoodly,  Collec- 
tor; Mrs.  Jossie  Prince,  Guard;  who  will  be 
a  fine  set  of  officers  and  are  sure  of  success, 
every  way.  In  the  evening  the  new  lodge 
invited  all  members  of  Bay  State  Lodge  B. 
of  L.  F.  to  a  supper  and  social;  and  such  a 
supper!  everything  one  could  wish  was  ably 
served  by  the  new  lodge,  and  a  more  jolly 
lot  of  people  are  seldom  seen  together.  All 
who  were  served  at  the  last  table  were 
favored  most,  for  Bay  State  boys  donned 
white  aprons,  and  if  one  could  have  been  an 
eye  witness  to  see  the  favors  heaped  on  that 
table  one  wouldn't  have  to  guess  they  were 
more  than  a  jolly  lot  of  people.  I  was  sorry 
that  I  was  one  at  one  of  the  first  tables  my- 
self. After  supper  all  returned  to  the  lodge 
room  where  an  Informal  reception  was  held. 
Speeches,  songs  and  instrumental  music, 
after  which  L.  A.  Stoodley,  Master  of  Bay 
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State  Lodge,  presented  Martha  Washington 
Lodge  94  with  a  receipt  for  all  their  lodge 
supplies,  also  a  fine  new  bible,  ballot  box 
and  gavels,  which  was  a  surprise  to  the  new 
lodge.  The  brothers  have  worked  faithfully 
to  get  the  ladies  interested  and  helped  all 
they  could  to  get  the  L.  S.  started,  and  they 
may  be  proud  of  their  success  for  the  la- 
dies are  all  earnest  and  honest  co-workers 
in  the  cause.  I  wish  them  every  success, 
and  I  hope  to  see  more  ladies'  societies  here 
in  New  England.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
any  lodge  to  start  out,  or  any  time  will  an- 
swer all  letters  any  lodge  may  write  to  in- 
quire about  the  Ladies'  Society.  Crystal 
Lodge  No.  38  is  small,  but  we  have  good, 
willing  workers  and  hope  to  be  represented 
at  the  Toronto  convention,  as  I  hope  all  la- 
dles* societies  will.  It  will  encourage  our 
Grand  President  to  know  we  are  striving  to 
help  her  all  we  can,  for  I  fancy  a  small  at- 
tendance at  Grand  Lodge  must  be  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  subordinate  lodges — a  little 
discouraging  to  the  ones  in  the  chairs — so 
every  lodge  that  can  should  make  an  effort 
to  be  at  Toronto.  I  surely  hope  there  will  be 
a  delegate  present  from  every  society. 

From  430. — ("Dan,"  Brunswick,  Md.) 
Lodge  430  is  still  at  Brunswick,  and  we 
had  a  victory  for  the  "goat"  yesterday.  We 
have  been  working  hard  for  the  past  five 
months  and  haven't  had  meetings  very  reg- 
ularly, but  the  "goat"  never  forgets  his 
duty.  We  had  one  member  to  join  the  U. 
S.  navy  and  he  is  on  the  New  York,  If 
anything  should  happen  to  her  the  first 
name  the  boys  would  look  for  would  be 
that  of  Bro.  W.  W.  Mouse.  We  hope  that 
Spain  hasn't  a  gun  that  can  do  him  any 
harm. 

No  430  has  some  good  officers.  Bro. 
A.  E.  Evans  is  a  first-class  Collector.  He 
has  been  filling  Bro.  Coil's  place  since  the 
latter's  death  and  C.  T.  Mills  can't  be  beat  as 
a  Receiver.  Our  committee  has  done  some 
good  work,  in  fact,  the  boys  all  take  an 
interest  in  lodge  affairs. 

Bro.  E.  E.  Stalling  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  traveling  fireman  and  he  treats  the 
boys  right.  He  did  not  "grow"  any  when 
he  got  promoted.  Some  of  the  trainmen 
had  an  idea  ihat  a  fireman  could  not  stand 
prosperity,  but  Bro.  Stalling  is  wearing  the 
same  clothes  yet. 

From  43a.  —  (Member,  Bahimore,  Md.) 
It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  mention  the 
death  of  Bro.  Clinton  Bums,  who  met  his 
death  in  a  frightful  explosion  on  Sunday 
morning,  May  8,  1898,  at  10:55  o'clock. 
He  was  called  at  5  o'clock  on  that  morning 
to  run  one  of  our  e  ghty-flve  ton  freight  en- 
gines. No.  1262,  and  answered  the  call  never 
more  to  return  to  a  loving  wife  and  three 
little  children,  who  were  left  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  loved  one.    This  is  the  second 


time  in  the  history  of  Patapsco  Lodge  that 
the  reaper  of  death  has  stolen  into  our  midst 
and  claimed  one  of  our  members  for  that 
great  lodge  beyond. 

Bro.  Burns  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
members.  He  was  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  perform  weatever  act  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness fell  to  his  lot.  Bro.  Burns  had  been  a 
member  of  this  lodge  for  a  number  of  years; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A. 
M.  Lodge  No.  105.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  E)amascus,  Md.,  50  miles  from  Balti- 
more, where  the  funeral  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Thompson,  after  which  the 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Damascus 
cemetery.  The  funeral  was  under  the 
auspices  of  Riverside  Council  105  Jr.  O.  U. 

A.  M.  and  Patapsco  Lodge  432  B.  of  L.  F., 
both  of  which  conducted  services  jointly  at 
the  grave.  The  pall  bearers  were  chosen 
from  both  orders,  about  25  members  of  the 
Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  and  30  members  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.,  12  of  the  Ladies'  Society  Mt.  Royal 
Lodge  No.  36  and  20  members  of  Maryland 
Lodge  B.  of  R.  T..  together  with  the  family 
and  their  friends,  accompanied  the  remains 
from  Baltimore,  being  met  at  Mt.  Arey  by  a 
large  number  of  friends  and  members  of  Jr. 
O.  U.  A.  M.,  who  came  out  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  one  they  had  learned  to  love. 
The  flowers  were  beautiful  and  in  abund- 
ance, among  them  being  a  pillow  with  the 
emblem  of  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  and  an  engine 
from  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

We  desire  to  express  our";  thanks  to  the 
superintendent  and  railroad  officials  of  the 

B.  &  O.  for  their  kindness  toward  us  in 
furnishing  free  transportation.  We  also  de- 
sire to  thank  the  members  of  the  B.  of  R.  T. 
for  their  presence  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

Bro.  Bums  had  his  fireman  killed  with 
him,  who  was  unfortunately  not  a  member 
of  the  "tried  and  true."  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Londoun  Park  cemetery  Tues- 
day evening  at  2:30  o'clock. 

The  cause  of  this  explosion  in  which  our 
brother  lost  his  life  will  probably  never  be 
known  until  that  gteat  day  when  all  things 
are  known.  Everything  shows  that  he  had 
plenty  of  water  in  his  boiler.  This  incident 
shall  ever  be  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  the 
very  thought  brings  tears  to  the  bravest 
eyes. 

The  funeral  procession  was  under  orders 
of  our  Vice  Master,  Bro.  D.  E.  Zimmerman, 
and  Patapsco  Lodge  feels  highly  honored 
to  have  such  men  in  our  noble  order. 


From  241.— (Member,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how  grieved 
we  feel  for  Brother  and  Sister  Conrad  in  th's. 
their  great  trial.  Words  cannot  comfort, 
but  there  is  a  Comforter.  He  who  bears  all 
our  burdens,  and  unto  Him  we  may  carry 
all  our  troubles  without  fear.  Your  dear 
sisters    were  good  Christians,  and  it  is  a 
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comfort  to  you  to  know  that  doath  had  no 
terror  for  them,  and  that  never  again  will 
they  be  weary  or  troubled.  Now,  by  the 
bright  waters,  their  lot  is  cast. 

The  ladles  of  Holly  Lodge  No.  70,  of  the 
Ladies  Society,  are  striving  to  improve  their 
efficiency  in  every  way  possible.  Their 
meetings  are  well  attended,  and  Lake  Erie 
Lodge  No.  241  appreciate  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  auxiliary. 

Bro.  A.  C.  Quint,  of  the  protective  board 
of  lodge  241,  is  certainly  qualified  in  every 
way  for  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
that  office. 


From  63.— (A  Member.  E.  Toledo.  O.) 
"Goldwater"  may  seem  a  chilly  name  for  a 
lodge,  but,  nevertheless,  we  make  it  seem 
pretty  warm  for  our  candidates  when  we 
give  them  the  * 'royal  bumper"  degree. 
They  seem  to  think  they  get  the  wonh  of 
their  money.  We  had  two  special  meetings 
in  the  last  month  and  initiated  twenty  can- 
didates, and  still  there  are  more  to  follow. 
We  will  send  you  a  snap-shot  of  candidates 
and  members  of  special  meeting  May  8. 
(See  page  93.) 


From  40. — ("R.  J.,"  Bloomington,  111.) 
We  do  not  say  a  great  deal  and  are  not  heard 
from  very  often,  but  we  get  there  just  the 
same.  We  are  increasing  our  membership 
every  month,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  have 
every  fireman  on  the  C.  &  A.  enrolled  in 
our  membership. 

When  it  comes  to  making  a  record- 
braking  run  it  takes  B.  of  L.  F.  men  to  do 
it.  The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  an  article 
relating  to  a  run  made  on  May  8,  '98,  by 
Bros.  Joe  Templeton  as  engineer  and  Jas. 
Hesson  fireman,  both  members  of  No.  40. 
The  Tribune  special  train  ran  from  Chicago 
to  Springfield  via.  the  C.  &  A.,  a  distance 
of  185  miles,  in  180  minutes.  Pulling  out 
of  Lincoln  the  train  was  run  at  its  highest 
rate  of  speed,  the  speed  indicator  showing  a 
mark  of  91.6  miles  an  hour  for  two  miles, 
after  which  it  showed  up  to  88  miles  an 
hour,  which  speed  was  held  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  following  is  from  the 
Tnbune-. 

"Stop  watches  and  speed  indicators  gave 
the  following  table  and  estimate  of  the  run 
after  leaving  Summit,  11.9  miles  from 
Chicago  and  the  place  where  the  extraordi- 
nary high  speed  was  first  shown: 

Actual  numlne 
Distance  from —  Miles.  time. 

Summit  to  Joliet 25.3  23  min.   52  sec. 

JoUet  to  Mazonia 26  24    "      20" 

Mazonia to  Pontlac* •••..... 28.3  27    **       10'* 

Pontiac  to  Blooroineton 34.6  33    "       10" 

Bloomineton  to  Lincoln 29.8  28    " 

Lincoln  to  Springfield 28.7  26    "      50" 

**The  speed  averaged  60.4  miles  an  hour 
the  train  leaving  the  union  depot  at  1:£5  a. 
m.  and  pulling  up  at  the  Springfield  depot, 
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185  miles  distant,  at  4:55.  making  the  run 
in  three  hours  and  eclipsing  the  former 
record  held  by  the  Eastern  Illinois  road, 
which  carried  a  train  of  two  cars  on  a  rec- 
ord-breaking run  and  reached  a  speed  of 
eighty-five  miles  an  hour,  6.6  below  the 
highest  mark  made  by  the  special  engine 
and  train." 


From  a6x. — (Member,  San  Marcial,  N. 
M.)  Second  Vice  Crand  Master  Maler  was 
here  some  time  back,  and  we  held  a  union 
meeting.  I  think  Bro.  Maler's  visit  did 
more  good  for  the  B.  R.  T.  than  for  the 
Firemen,  as  I  understand  quite  a  ntmiber  of 
members  have  joined  that  organization 
since  the  meeting.  Bro.  Maler  is  all  right. 
1  hope  he  will  be  retained  In  his  present  po- 
sition. 

Everyone  speaks  highly  of  our  Magazine. 
I  don't  know  of  anything  to  compare  with 
it.  Our  little  town  is  composed  wholly  of 
railroad  men  and  each  department  has  a 
Magazine  Agent,  so  we  all  have  a  poor 
chance  to  get  any  subscribers. 


From  397. — ("  Pal,*'  Hoisington,  Kan.) 
Lodge  397  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times, 
and  the  outlook  is  fine.  Everything  points 
to  heavy  business.  The  wheat  crop  on  our 
division  is  the  largest  known  for  several 
years. 

No.  397  commends  the  brothers  of  Lodge 
48  for  the  patriotic  resolutions  adopted  by 
them.  Bro.  Myers  of  this  lodge  served 
Uncle  Sam  for  three  years  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Alert,  and  it  was  hard  to  "hold"  him  when 
the  volunteers  went  from  here.  But  he 
swears  by  the  "goat"  he  will  go  at  the  next 
call,  preferring  the  navy. 


From  L.  S.  95.— (H.  J.  M.  Burmaster, 
McDonoughville,  La.)  On  Monday,  May 
23d,  Liberty  Lodge  No.  95,  Ladies'  Society 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  was  organized  at  Mc- 
Donoughville, La.,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers and  boards:  Mrs.  Emma  Meyer, 
President;  Mrs.  Annie  Engler.  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Kate  Burmaster,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Mary  Cox,  Collector;  Miss  Loulsia  Walter, 
Warden;  Mrs.  LllUe  Kemer,  Guard;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Lynn.  Chaplain.  Board  of  Trustees: 
Miss  Katie  Walters,  chairman;  Miss  Theresa 
Beck  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Stapler.  Board  of 
Relief:  Mrs.  Lucy  Lynn,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Annie  Engler  and  Mrs.  Cox.  Insurance 
Agent,  Mrs.  Loulsia  Hlndelang.  Delegate  to 
Grand  Lodge,  Mrs.  Lucy  Lynn.  They  have 
thlrty-slx  members.  On  Monday  evening  a 
public  installation  of  officers  was  held,  a^er 
which  refreshments  were  served.  The  hall 
was  crowded  to  lis  fullest  capacity.  The 
people  of  McDonoughville  are  satisfied  that 
It  was  the  nicest  affair  ever  witnessed  In  our 
village.  Integrity  Lodge  No.  159  wishes 
Liberty  Lodge  No.  95  success,  hoping  they 
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will  be  as  successful  as  Integrity  Lodge  has 
been.  A  few  remarks  to  the  sisters:  (1)  At- 
tend meetings  regularly.  (2)  pay  your  dues 
regularly,  (3)  try  to  build  up  your  member- 
ship. When  you  have  done  this  Liberty 
Lodge  No.  95  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
societies. 

Now,  sisters,  before  I  close,  I  will  give 
you  some  more  advice.  Don't  do  like  some 
of  the  members  ot  Integrity  Lodge,  that  is, 
stay  away  from  meetings  and  say  "I  would 
rather  pay  a  fine  than  go  to  meetings,  for 
I  am  afraid  some  officer  may  be  absent  and 
I  may  have  to  take  her  place,"  or  "I  can't 
go  because  my  babies  might  cry."  Tell 
your  husband  to  "mind  them"  while  you 
attend  to  meeting,  and  you  will  attend  to 
the  children  when  he  goes  to  meeting. 
Furthermore,  try  and  impress  upon  your 
husband  the  importance  of  attending  meet- 
ings. 

From  238. — ("Member,"  Paducah,  Ky.) 
Plain  City  Lodge  No.  238  reports  that  Bro. 
P.  C.  Kothmier  is  the  father  of  a  bouncing 
baby  boy  and  is  one  of  the  proudest  men  on 
earth. 

The  members  of  our  lodge  deserve  a  good 
"jacking  up"  for  non-attendance  at  meet- 
ings.   We  cannot  get  a  quorum  any  more. 

From  73. — (Member,  Worcester,  Mass.) 
Bay  State  Lodge  loses  another  good  and 
faithful  member  in  Bro.  C.  A.  Pennlman, 
who  met  a  horrible  death  May  16,  by  being 
caught  in  a  shafting  when  he  went  to  adjust 
a  belt.  The  shafting  caught  his  clothes  and 
he  was  hurled  three  times  around  the  shaft 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  One  arm  was  torn  off, 
the  other  broken  in  two  places,  and  the  back 
of  his  head  was  crushed  in.  He  lived  about 
two  hours,  but  never  regained  conscious- 
ness.   He  leaves  a  wife  to  mourn  his  death. 

Bro.  Pennlman  was  a  man  of  good  habits 
and  disposition,  and  soon  gained  the  good 
will  of  all  who  met  him.  He  was  buried  in 
Vermont,  Lodge  73  sending  a  floral  offering 
with  the  remains.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Webb  Granite  Co.  and  was  well  liked  by  the 
firm.  Bro.  G.  P.  Newton  paid  Mrs.  Pennl- 
man $1,500  and  she  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  same. 

Our  Master,  L.  A.  Stoodley,  has  held  the 
chair  two  terms  and  has  lost  but  one  meet- 
ing: the  last  term  he  has  not  lost  a  meeting. 
Can  any  Master  of  any  other  lodge  beat  this 
record?  Would  like  to  hear  from  any  of 
them. 

This  lodge  has  grown,  but  not  so  fast  as 
some  others.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have 
taken  in  twenty-seven  members  and  have 
eighty-three  members  now  in  good  standing. 
We  have  lost  six  members — one  by  final 
withdrawal,  two  by  limited  withdrawal,  two 
killed,  and  one  expelled  for  non-payment  of 
dues. 

The  lodge  is  represented  in  the  following 


occupations:  Firing,  engine  running,  brak- 
ing, car  repairing,  night  watching,  school 
teaching,  stationary  engineering,  farming, 
postoffice  employment,  on  police  force,  and 
in  the  gold  fields.  We  now  want  to  get  a 
lawyer  and  doctor  and  we  will  be  O.  K. 

From  70.  —  (B.  M.  Dobbs.  Longview. 
Texas.)  We  are  again  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  brother.  This  time  it  is  our 
beloved  Master,  W.  Lawson  Patrick,  who, 
on  the  morning  of  June  4th  while  getting  a 
drink  of  water,  fell  from  Engine  240  two 
miles  east  of  Queen  City,  sustaining  injuries 
from  which  he  died  in  Texarkana  a  few 
hours  later.  The  remains  were  taken  in 
charge  by  J.  H.  Selby  Lodge  No.  243,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  and  shipped  to  Palestine  for  burial, 
where  he  was  buried  by  Lone  Star  Lodge 
No.  70,  of  Longview;  Neches  Lodge  No. 
156,  of  Palestine,  and  Sunset  Lodge  No.  177, 
of  Marshall.  He  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  a  host  of  friends.  The  floral  offerings 
were  many  and  beautiful. 

Bro.  Patrick  was  a  devoted  son  and 
brother.  A  man  honest  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings.  A  man  who  claimed  everyone 
for  his  friend.  He  was  first  in  all  our  lodge 
meetings  and  never  seemed  happier  than 
when  doing  something  for  the  Firemen. 

We  realize  full  well  that  Lawson 's  place 
in  our  lodge  room  will  never  be  filled.  He 
leaves  a  father,  mother  and  four  sisters, 
besides  friends  to  whom  he  was  almost  as 
dear,  to  mourn  his  untimely  end.  We  deeply 
sympathize  with  them  and  ask  God  in  His 
goodness  and  mercy  to  give  them  strength 
to  bear  this  great  misfortune  and  console 
them  with  the  thought  that  after  the  baUle  of 
life  he  is  resting  where  the  glare  of  the 
caller's  lantern  will  no  more  awaken  him 
from  his  pleasant  slumbers. 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Campbell,  Division  Super- 
intendent T.  &  P.;  Mr.  L.  Trice.  General 
Superintendent  1.  &  G.  N.;  General  Fore- 
men Lovell,  of  Longpriew,  and  Laing,  of  Tex- 
arkana; Lodges  243  and  177,  B.  of  L.  F., 
and  others  we  beg  to  tender  our  earnest 
thanks  for  many  kindnesses. 

From  379. — (A.  E.  Ridoeway,  Athens, 
Pa.)  I  have  been  reading  a  few  items  in 
the  Magazine  about  "paid-up"  policies,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better  and  be  more 
for  the  interest  of  the  order  if  we  would  take 
the  extra  money  collected  and  when  we 
know  that  a  member  is  unable  to  pay  his 
dues  through  sickness,  injury  or  lack  of 
employment,  to  sustain  his  membership 
until  he  is  able  to  pay. 

I  think  there  is  where  we  lose  a  great 
many  good  members.  They  will  drop  out 
of  the  order  rather  than  let  their  families  suf- 
fer for  necessaries.  We  had  a  member  in 
our  lodge  who  was  always  prompt  with  his 
dues,  but  lost  his  job  because  he  was  trying 
to  get  a  brakeman  to  join  the  B.  R.  T.     He 
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finally  got  a  job  on  another  road,  braking 
extra.  He  paid  his  dues  for  two  quarters, 
when  I  received  a  letter  stating  that  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter  he  would  have  to  take  a 
withdrawal  card,  as  he  was  not  making 
enough  to  keep  his  family.  I  brought  the 
matter  up  before  the  lodge,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  pay  this  member's  dues  for  the 
coming  quarter.  I  wrote  him  what  we  had 
done  and  before  the  quarter  was  ended  he 
got  a  regular  job,  and  he  is  still  one  of  our 
best  members,  where  if  we  had  given  him 
the  withdrawal  card  he  asked  for  he  would 
never  have  joined  the  order  again.  None 
.of  us  know  how  soon  we  may  be  in  need, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  motto  to  help  one 
another. 

From  52. — (F.  P.  Jackson,  Logansport, 
Ind.)  Quite  a  number  of  our  members  have 
been  asking,  how  would  it  do  to  pay  the  in- 
surance to  members  after  they  have  re- 
mained in  the  order  twenty-five  years? 
They  think  it  would  be  no  more  than  right, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  these  brothers 
belonging  to  the  order. 

From  446.— (**C.  V.  Spader,"  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.)  No.  446  still  continues  to  grow  in 
membership  at  every  meeting.  We  num- 
ber about  ICO  members  now.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  all  seem  to  be  taking  more  interest 
in  the  meetings  than  we  used  to. 

One  of  our  staunchest  members.  Bro. 
Chas.  Patton,  has  become  tired  of  a  single 
life  and  persuaded  Miss  Ida,  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodring,  to  enter  with  him  upon  a  life  of 
married  relations.  They  were  married  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  May  15th.  May 
the  length  of  days  be  in  their  right  hand, 
and  in  their  left  riches  and  honor.  May 
their  ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
their  paths  be  peace.  There  are  others  in 
our  lodge  who  want  to  get  married. 

We  would  be  glad  if  the  wives,  mothers 
and  sisters  of  our  firemen  would  organize  a 
ladies  society.  We  believe  that  it  would 
help  us  along  greatly. 

Mr.  James  T.  Carey,  the  oldest  engineer 
of  the  C.  V.  division,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Road  Foreman  of  Engines. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  officials  of  the 
N.  &  W.  have  begun  to  recognize  some  of 
their  employes  as  competent  men  for  such 
positions.  All  classes  of  railroad  men  are 
pleased  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Carey, 

Work  on  the  C.  V.and  *'Poca"  divisions  is 
not  very  good  now.  There  is  no  kick 
among  the  firemen,  for  the  sun  Is  so  hot 
that  they  can  hardly  stand  what  they  have 
to  do. 


From  18.— (J.  G.  Bowen,  Clinton,  Iowa.) 
"Dewey's  Day  '  was  celebrated  by  the 
Brotherhood  lodges  of  Slater,  Mo.  A  patri- 
otic gathering  of  about  5,0CX)  assembled  in 


the  city  to  witness  the  raising  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Cuban  flags  which  floated  from  a 
150-foot  pole.  The  parade,  which  was  led 
by  Conductor  C.  Newnell,  consisted  of  500 
little  girls  and  boys  dressed  in  white  followed 
by  thousands  who  filled  up  the  ranks  and 
kept  step  to  the  patriotic  airs  played  by  a 
band  of  twenty-eight  pieces,  which  led  the 
procession  from  the  school  house  to  the 
round  house  where  the  event  of  the  day  was 
brought  to  a  close  after  rousing  speeches 
from  H.  Clewer,  Master  Mechanic;  M. 
Sheehan,  Train  Master,  and  orators  from 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  the  even- 
ing B.  of  L.  F.  Lodge  18  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  serving  refreshments, 
fruits,  ice  cream,  cake,  etc.  There  were 
twenty-two  engines  on  the  tracks,  all 
whistling  at  the  time  of  the  flag  raising. 

From  320. — (Member,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
I  think  our  lodge  has  made  the  very  best  se- 
lection in  re-electing  Bro.  Frank  E.  David- 
son as  Master  and  Delegate  at  the  recent 
election.  If  there  ever  was  a  true  Brother- 
hood man  Bro.  D.  is  one.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  missed  only  two  or  three  meet- 
ings, and  one  of  them  he  missed  because  of 
sickness.  I  have  known  him  to  lay  off 
trips  to  attend  lodge  meetings  on  several 
occasions.  If  a  B.  L.  F.  man  was  in  need 
he  would  divide  his  last  cent  with  him.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  Bro.  D.  was  unfor- 
tunate and  in  need,  whether  he  would  re- 
ceive as  kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
others. 


From  L.  S.  No.  11. — (Mrs.  Josephine 
Warring,  Detroit,  Mich.)— The  ladies  often 
look  for  an  item  in  the  Magazine  concerning 
our  lodge,  but  can't  find  any,  for  none  have 
been  sent,  so  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
write  one.  We  were  organized  in  October, 
1897,  with  fourteen  members  and  have 
added  eleven  since,  which  I  think  is  doing 
well.  As  the  young  men  get  married  we 
hope  their  wives  will  join  with  us.  We 
meet  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays. 

We  have  been  giving  pedro  parties  once 
a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  just  for  ladies. 
They  didn't  amount  to  much,  but  all  helped 
and  we  all  had  a  good  time.  The  hostess 
served  refreshments.  We  have  adjourned 
until  fall,  as  some  of  the  ladies  thought  it 
too  warm. 

Mrs.  D.  Soules  is  our  President,  and  I 
think  she  makes  a  good  one.  I  am  sure  we 
all  enjoy  the  meetings  and  have  a  good  time. 

From  156.— (H.  D.  Scott,  Palestine,  Tex.) 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  communicate  to  the 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  death  of  Bro. 
W.  L.  Patrick,  Master  of  Lone  Star  Lodge 
No.  70.  His  death  was  caused  by  falling 
from  his  engine  near  Queen  City,  on  the 
Texas  &  Pacific.  He  was  buried  at  Pales- 
tine on  June  5th,  and  the  funeral  was  under 
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the  direction  of  B.  L.  F.  lodges,  Lone  SUr 
No.  70.  Sunset  No.  177,  and  Neches  No. 
156.  We  assembled  at  the  lodge  room 
and  were  met  by  a  large  delegation  of  con- 
ductors. From  our  lodge  room  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  residence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blunt.  The  funeral 
procession  was  formed  and  moved  to  Fair 
Hill  cemetery,  where  Bro.  Patrick  was  laid 
to  rest.  The  deceased  was  highly  respected 
and  commanded  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  officers 
and  members  of  lodges.  Lone  Star  No.  70, 
Sunset  No.  177  and  Neches  No.  156  extend 
their  sincere  sympathies  to  the  family  in 
their  sad  bereavement. 

Well,  I  must  say  we  had  a  wrong  opinion 
of  Bro.  W.  D.  Hendon.  We  are  glad  we 
have  something  to  boast  of  now.  Bro.  W. 
D.  Hendon  was  the  only  one  who  passed 
perfect  in  physical  examination  of  all  Texas 
recruits,  and  now  the  saying  at  the  camp 
ground  is:  "Stand  up,  W.  D.  Hendon,  for 
inspection  for  the  ladies  1 ' ' 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  some  non- 
Brotherhood  men  on  the  I.  &  G.  N.  Road. 
They  have  been  here  for  fifteen  years  and 
have  the  best  runs  and  eat  the  **pie"  the 
Brotherhood  secured,  and  never  have  any 
thought  of  joining,  except  other  organiza- 
tions that  are  not  any  benefit  to  them  in  the 
way  of  protecting  their  wages.  They  don't 
remember  ten  or  fifteen  years  back  when 
they  were  working  for  anything  the  com- 
pany saw  fit  to  pay  them  for  firing.  The 
Brotherhood  has  raised  their  wages  to 
"standard  pay"  and  they  are  receiving  the 
pie,  yet  make  no  effort  to  help  maintain 
that  Brotherhood.  They  ought  to  wake  up 
and  see  the  benefits.  They  surely  must 
have  been  asleep  as  long  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  his  dog  Snyder.  Brace  up,  and  let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
can  see  what  you  are  made  off  1 

From  173. — (J.  A.  Cummings,  Tampa, 
Fla.)  Thinking  that  perhaps  space  will  be 
given  in  the  Magazine  for  the  publication 
of  war  news,  since  I  have  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  to  the  Magazine  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  brothers  throughout  the  country 
may  know  how  it  is  going.  From  the  time 
of  my  enlistment  and  on  my  way  to  Tampa, 
I  met  quite  a  number  of  the  brothers  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  route. 

Among  the  first  members  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  formed  were  the  K.  0.  F.  S.  &  M. 
boys  at  Ft.  Scott.  I  can  say  that  I  met 
several  of  them  there  and  they  are  a  loyal 
set  of  fellows.  I  was  entertained  by  a 
brother  at  Ft.  Scott,  and  he  was  O.  K.  like 
many  others  that  1  met  since  then.  At 
Thayer  I  took  lunch  with  Engineer  L.  J. 
Baker,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood.  He  took  me  over  to  his 
engine  and  I  was  introduced  to  his  "Tallow 


Pot,'*  J.  H.  Killner,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
whole-hearted  man  in  every  respect.  The 
latter  brother  entertained  me  at  Memphis 
and  we  enjoyed  a  good  supper  together.  I 
wish  I  could  get  the  same  Idnd  of  a  supper 
now,  but  I  can't  for  it  is  "hard  tack,"  etc., 
etc.,  with  us  in  camp. 

At  Memphis  I  met  Bros.  Lonagon  and 
Carroll,  the  latter  being  a  young  engineer 
but  recently  promoted.  Bro.  Carroll  sat  on 
the  right  hand  side,  pulled  the  throttle  and 
looked  wise  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  He  invited  me  over  to  ride 
with  him  but  the  cushions  were  spread  and 
having  a  good  pillow,  my  grip,  I  was  soon 
asleep  and  forgot  all  about  engines,  valve 
oil  and  steam,  so  I  did  not  ride  on  the  engine. 

From  Birmingham  to  Montgomery  there 
was  no  chance  to  visit  with  the  engine  crew 
as  they  were  not  Brotherhood  men,  nor 
could  I  find  any  more  Brotherhood  men 
from  there  to  Tampa.  Since  I  have  been  in 
camp  I  have  had  to  drill  pretty  hard  every 
day  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  company. 
I  was  called  a  "rookie,"  but  there  were 
others.  Now  I  have  become  an  "old  timer, " 
and  could  kill  a  Spaniard  at  1,000  yards, 
that  is  if  I  saw  him  first. 

I  see  by  many  of  the  papers  that  many  of 
the  boys  are  sick  in  camp  and  are  in  the 
hospital,  but  so  far  as  I  know  about  all  the 
sickness  that  prevails  is  the  kind  which  a 
great  many  persons  get  after  being  out  late 
at  night.  We  are  now  under  orders  to  move 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Everything  is  packed 
and  ready,  and  perhaps  before  this  letter 
appears  in  the  MagaziNe.  we  will  move  to 
Port  Tampa  and  theie  embark  on  the  trans- 
ports for  Cuba.  If  an  opportunity  affords, 
the  readers  may  hear  fioni  me  again  later  in 
the  campaign. 

From  L.  S.  6x.— (M.A.,  Hinton,  W.  Va.) 
"Spring's  genial  rays  will  wake  again  to  life 
the  sleeping  flowers,  and  Summer's  sun  and 
showers  will  prepare  the  sheaves  for  the 
harvester."  But  one  fair  flower  has  been 
garnered  into  the  gamer  on  high,  and  will 
be  with  us  no  more.  For  twenty-one 
years  she  was  permitted  to  live  here,  and 
then  God  called  her  to  share  in  the  joys  of 
the  Harvest  Home. 

Miss  Eva  Clark,  of  Chesapeake  Lodge 
No.  61,  of  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  died  May  2, 
1898,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  six  months. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  earnest 
members  of  the  lodge,  always  ready  and 
willing  to  perform  any  duty.  She  was  of  a 
sweet,  gentle  disposition  and  bore  her  suffer- 
ing without  a  murmur.  Just  a  short  while 
before  her  death  she  was  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  died  in  the  triumphs 
of  faith.  She  will  be  sadly  missed  but  "our 
loss  is  her  gain." 

"  She  took  the  cup  of  life  to  sip, 
But  bitter  was  ito  drain: 
She  meekly  put  it  aside 
And  went  to  sleep  again." 
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From  xo.— (''Patrol,'*  Cleveland,  C). 
The  members  of  Forest  City  Lodge  No.  10 
feel  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  them  since 
February  1st  up  to  the  present  time,  In  the 
way  of  getting  new  members  to  enlist  in  the 
Brotherhood  ranks,  are  not  excelled  by 
those  of  any  other  lodge  of  our  organization 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Particularly  do  they  claim  credit  and  also 
the  record  for  having  initiated  the  greatest 
number  of  candidates  at  a  single  lodge 
meeting. 

Beginning  May  19th  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m., 
and  continuing  in  one  meeting  until  May 
22d  at  noon,  just  74  new  members  were 
placed  on  the  rolls  of  our  lodge.  In  this 
work  First  Vice  Grand  Master  Hannahan  is 
entitled  to  a  great  amount  of  the  credit  due. 
He  opened  the  lodge,  as  above  stated,  and 
worked  with  earnestness  and  vigor  until  he 
was  called  away  Saturday  night  to  perform 
the  same  duties  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Pros- 
pect Lodge  No.  162. 

Bro.  Hannahan,  from  his  long  experience 
and  careful  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Brotherhood,  has  committed  to  memory  the 
ritual  and  about  all  the  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  say  and  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  his  work  by  Bro.  James  Coutts, 
secretary  of  the  Grand  Executive  Board, 
and  member  of  Western  Reserve  Lodge  No. 
248.  located  at  AshUbula,  0.;  Bros.  Frank 
N.  Gear,  Fred  Wamser,  John  R.  Harmon, 
Wm.  Negus,  Tom  J.  Dicks,  T.  P.  Curtis. 
C.  Roth,  and  dozens  of  others  of  Forest 
City  Lodge,  and  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  Arnold. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at 
every  session  of  the  meeting  and  intense 
enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  members 
generally  when  it  was  realized  that  Forest 
City  Lodge  was  surely  establishing  a  record 
of  initiations  that  would  hold  good  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  boys  insist  that  they 
will  reach  the  100  mark  in  point  of  new 
members  before  July  1st  rolls  around,  and 
as  there  were  ten  sure  candidates  on  the  list 
for  the  regular  meetmg  Sunday,  June  5th, 
it  seems  as  if  the  members  are  not  looking 
beyond  their  natural,  long  limited  field  of 
vision.  If  they  succeed  in  realizing  their 
expectations  tliiey  will  have  established  a 
remarkable  record  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  May  19th  and  July  1st. 

Elegant  prizes  were  offered  by  Bros. 
Hannahan  and  Gear  and  Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball 
to  members  who  worked  hard  and  earnestly 
to  bring  about  this  delightful  condition  of 
affairs,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  detail  In 
another  part  of  the  Magazine. 

Amongst  some  of  the  features  introduced 
in  the  initiation  was  the  opening  of  a  first 
class  barber  shop  by  Vice  Grand  Master 
Hannahan  and  others.  At  this  shop  all  the 
candidates  were  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
real  clean  shave  and  a  fine  t%g  shampoo  at 
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absolutely  no  expense  to  the  candidate. 
Several  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  result,  even  though  the  tonsorial 
artist  appeared  to  have  difficulty  in  getting 
at  all  times  good  fresh  eggs. 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  space  to  give 
mention  to  each  of  the  brothers  who  so  gen- 
erously assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  meeting, 
but  fear  that  I  have  already  encroached  be- 
yond reasons  or  rights,  and  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  "these  be  stirring  times"  in  the 
general  advancement  .of  the  affairs  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  accorded  the  members  of  Forest  City 
Lodge  No.  10,  for  the  record  it  has  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  for  the  earnestness  and 
true  blue  unionism  of  its  personnel.  In 
point  of  membership,  the  Grand  Lodge  rec- 
ords tell  me  that  it  is  easily  the  third  in  the 
Brotherhood. 

From  33— (*' Crip," Trenton,  Mo.).  Thd 
boom  that  has  struck  the  Brotherhood  has 
reached  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  Suc- 
cess Lodge  No.  33,  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  is  not 
behind  any  of  the  lodges,  when  the  limited 
means  at  command  are  considered. 

On  Monday,  May  30,  there  were  four 
candidates  shown  through  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  initiation  and  there  are  four 
more  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  sit  astride 
the  bulging  ribs  of  the  goat.  This  boom  is 
especially  gratifying  to  the  members  of  Suc- 
cess Lodge,  but  the  most  gratifying  boom 
that  has  found  lodgment  with  the  boys  at 
Trenton  is  the  rush  of  business  on  the  road. 
It  was  so  heavy  that  but  a  comparatively 
few  could  get  to  the  special  meeting  to  initi- 
ate the  four  candidates  on  May  30th.  This 
rush  of  business  made  it  also  impossible  for 
the  four  other  prospective  candidates  to  be 
present  on  the  above  occasion.  The  newly 
made  members  are  Bros.  Miller,  McDon- 
ald, Kelso  and  Brittan. 

Bro.  E.  Wright  of  Protection  Lodge  No. 
137,  Eldon,  la.,  was  the  only  other  visitor 
present,  with  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Arnold,  who  kindly  assisted  in  the  work. 

Following  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  the 
ladies  who  compose  Good  Will  Lodge,  La- 
dies' Society,  with  several  other  fair  guests, 
entertained  the  members  and  visitors  with  a 
delightful  supper.  Preceding  the  supper  the 
lantern  was  brought  out  and  the  views  given 
during  the  emblematic  lecture  in  the  initia- 
tory ceremony  were  shown  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ladies.  With  these  views  were  shown 
several  of  the  United  States  warships  now 
doing  service  around  Cuba  and  at  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  as  well  as  the  steamship 
Maine  before  and  after  its  destruction.  The 
entire  affair  was  regarded  as  a  grand  sue  - 
cess,  and  blazes  a  new  path  for  Succe;is 
Lodge  No.  33. 

The  members  who  assisted  very  materi- 
ally in  the  ceremonies  during  the  day  were 
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Bros.  Brantner,  Liston,  Flesher,  Young, 
Doolan.  Cooper,  Engles,  Lukens,  Santeo 
and  McCallom.  And  of  the  ladies  who  en- 
entertained  at  night  there  should  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Brantner.  Mrs.  Torpey,  Mrs. 
Doolan,  Mrs.  Custard,  Mrs.  Flesher,  Mrs. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Good  and  many  others. 

From  174.  —  ("Member,"  Harrisburg, 
Pa.).  Please  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  Ladies*  Society  "Pride  of  174."  which 
held  ts  second  anniversary  Thursday  even- 
ing. May  12ih,  1898.  It  was  a  grand  affair. 
There  was  plenty  to  eat  and  all  enjoyed 
themselves  until  the  clock  struck  the  hour 
of  12.  Then  they  wished  each  other  good 
n'ght  and  another  year  of  success. 

But  there  will  not  be  any  success  for  the 
Ladies'  Society  if  some  of  the  members  of 
Harrisburg  Lodge  174  keep  running  them 
down  and  telling  the  firemen  that  they 
should  not  let  their  wives  join  it,  for  they 
"do  nothing  but  fight  among  themselves." 
The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Society  know 
who  these  members  are.  Now,  brothers,  if 
you  cannot  say  a  good  for  our  Ladies*  So 
ciety  please  do  not  say  anything  against 
them  when  they  are  trying  to  build  up  their 
society. 

I  saw  in  last  month's  Magazine  that  there 
was  very  little  said  about  the  public  meeting 
held  by  Harrisburg  Lodge  No.  174  on  May 
7th.  In  spite  of  the  rainy  weather  and  the 
glorious  victory  of  Cammodore  Dewey,  we 
had  about  800  present  at  the  meeting. 
There  were  a  number  of  good  speakers  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  at  which  was  rep- 
resented the  five  organizations  from  all 
over  the  city,  besides  the  other  labor  organi- 
zations. 

When  Second  Vice.  Grand  Master  Wilson 
showed  the  views  of  the  Firemen  and  deliv- 
ered the  lecture  that  accompanied  it.  Tears 
came  to  many  eyes. 

This  is  the  second  meeting  of  this  kind 
that  we  have  held,  and  we  find  that  they  are 
a  success.  The  first  one  we  held  last  No- 
vember down  town  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"do'vn-town,"  people  and  this  one  we  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "up-town"  people  who 
said  that  they  will  never  forget  the  meeting, 
and  they  say  that  they  do  not  know  how  we 
can  get  up  such  successful  meetings.  The 
reason  we  can  do  it  is  because  No.  174  has 
hustling  members  who  say  that  it  is  no 
trouble  for  them  to  do  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Brotherhood. 

One  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  members  said  that 
it  looked  as  if  we  had  war  for  the  non- 
Brotherhood  firemen;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  were  all  "enlisting"  in  Harrisburg 
Lodge  No.  174,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
There  are  still  a  few  left  that  we  think  we 
may  have  to  "draft"  to  get  them  Into  our 


ranks.  We  had  fifteen  applications  for 
membership  May  8ih,  and  on  account  of 
freight  being  so  heavy  there  were  only  nine 
presented  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  goat,  who 
was  in  fine  shape  for  the  occasion.  The 
way  it  rained  made  it  look  as  if  we  would 
not  have  any  meeting  at  all.  but  when  the 
time  came  to  open  the  boys  were  on  hand 
the  same  as  usual.  There  were  eighty-five 
members  present  during  the  meeting.  It 
seems  that  whenever  Bro.  Wilson  is  In  town 
the  boys  turn  out,  for  they  know  that  the 
meeting  is  going  to  be  a  "Cracker  Jack." 
Every  time  Bro.  Wilson  comes  to  Harris- 
burg he  is  always  looking  for  a  "  mascot." 
The  last  time  he  was  here  he  tried  to  kidnap 
a  bull-dog  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  a 
member  of  Susquehanna  Lodge  No.  71. 

From  191.— (E.  R.  Bailey.  Livingston, 
Mont.).  Custer  Lodge  No.  191  was  hon- 
ored with  a  visit  from  Vice  Grand  Master 
Maier  on  the  10th  inst.  Bro.  Maier  ad- 
dressed an  open  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  much  appreciated  by  a  large  au- 
dience of  railroad  men.  He  also  presided 
at  the  regular  meeting  in  the  evening,  at 
which  there  were  four  candidates  initiated 
and  several  reinstated.  This,  with  several 
applications  for  membership,  makes  the 
boys  think  that  191  is  coming  to  the  front, 
and  with  our  present  corps  of  officers,  who 
are  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lodge,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
double  our  membership  in  this  year. 

From  304.--("  Member,'*  Argenta,  Ark.) 
We  are  having  good  meetings.  The  boys 
seem  to  have  awakened  up  and  only  a  few 
of  them  stay  away  from  meetings.  Bro. 
Sharp,  our  Master,  has  resumed  his  place 
on  L.  R.  &  M..  after  being  laid  up  seven 
months  with  rheumatism.  We  are  glad  to 
see  him  able  to  work. 

Bro.  DeHaven  is  out  on  his  bridal  trip. 
We  wish  him  and  his  wife  a  happy  life. 
Bro.  R.  F.  Bennett  has  been  laid  up  for 
some  time.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing some  of  45*s  boys  with  us  nearly  every 
meeting. 

The  weather  in  Arkansas  is  getting  hot, 
but  we  still  have  the  good  work  going  on. 
We  have  new  applications  nearly  every 
meeting.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  get 
all  to  become  members. 

No.  304  is  on  the  top  round.  We  have 
been  thinking  of  running  a  boat  excursion 
up  the  Arkansas  River.  We  always  have  a 
good  time  on  these  trips.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hud- 
son, wife  of  Bro.  Hudson,  has  had  good 
success  in  securing  subscribers  for  the 
Magazine.  We  hope  she  will  get  the  pre- 
mium she  is  working  for.  We  hear  compli- 
ments of  the  Magazine  from  nearly  everyone. 
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TN  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
ft  of  which  we  have  read  so  much, 
*  Spain  possesses  many  smaller 
islands  of  more  or  less  Importance, 
scattered  far  to  the  east  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  minor  possessions  of  Spain 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups: 
the  Caroline  Islands,  a  great  archipel- 
ago extending  from  near  the  Philip- 
pines east  a  distance  of  more  than 
2,7CX)  miles,  and  extending  from  the 
equator  more  than  700  miles  north; 
and  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands, 
another  great  group  lying  north  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Carolines.  The 
latter  group  forming  a  line  nearly  north 
and  south,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles. 

The  Carolines  may  be  diyided  into 
smaller  groups:  the  westernmost  known 
as  the  Pelew  or  Pelau  Islands,  a 
northern  cluster  as  Egoi  Islands,  and 
ail  eastward  as  the  Carolines  proper. 
Formerly  the  Marshall  group  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Spanish  Carolines,  but 
by  the  aggressive  colonial  policy  of 
Germany  they  became  possessions  of 
the  latter  country  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Pelew  Islands  have  an  area  of 


about  350  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps. 10.000.  The  remain- 
ing islands  of  the  Caroline  group  have 
an  area  of  about  850  squre  miles  and 
a  supposed  population  of  about  50,000. 

The  Ladrones  are  better  known  and 
the  area  is  reported  as  415  square 
miles  and  population  10.000. 

In  all  the  Spanish  islands  of  the 
Pacific  is  evidence  of  volcanic  origin 
and  a  large  proportion  are  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs  which  make  navigation 
extremely  dangerous.  Many  of  the 
islands  are  of  little  or  no  importance, 
the  soil  not  being  productive,  but  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  that  are  large 
and  fertile  to  lend  great  commercial 
importance  to  both  groups. 

In  1528  the  Spanish  navigator 
Saavedra  sailed  through  the  Carolines, 
touching  and  trading  at  several  of  the 
larger  islands.  In  1579  Drake  visited 
them  and  continued  westward,  discover- 
ing the  Pelew  group. 

It  was  not  until  1686  that  Spain  at- 
tempted to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  Carolines.  In  that  year  Admiral 
Lazeano  named  the  group  after  Charles 
II.  of  Spain.  Missionaries  were  intro- 
duced a  century  later,  but  until  the  ad- 
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vent  of  American  Protestant  mission- 
aries little  was  known  of  the  natives. 

In  1851  Captain  Crozier,  an  Ameri- 
can, discovered  Kusaie  or  Strong's 
Island,  at  whicli  point  the  American 
missionaries  first  gained  a  footing,  but 
from  this  point  westward  and  northward 
the  missionaries  worked  from  island  to 
island  until  a  large  part  of  the  Carolines 
were  under  their  religious  influence. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  mission- 
aries no  less  than  five  distinct  languages 
have  been  reduced  to  letters  and  writ- 
ing and  the  Bible  and  various  school 
books  have  been  translated  into  those 
dialects.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty 
Christian  churches  and  about  5,000 
converts.  At  Uap  or  Yap,  the  western- 
most of  the  Egoi  group,  and  in  the 
Pelew  group  the  Spaniards  established 
permanent  Catholic  missions  in  1856. 

Uap  is  a  small  group  usually  referred 
to  as  one  island  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
Spanish  islands,  is  densely  populated. 


OPHIR  LOOP,  COLORADO 
0«nv«r  8t  Rio  Grand*  Railway 


It  Is  estimated  that  over  12.000  people 
live  here.  They  are  described  as  re- 
taining traces  of  an  earlier  civilization 
and  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  natives 
of  the  more  eastern  islands  and  their 
hair  is  worn  long.  There  is  a  fine  har- 
bor at  Tormll  Bay. 

Some  of  the  islands  are  very  fertile 
and  a  large  export  trade  in  copra  (dried 
cocoaiiut)  is  maintained  with  Europe 
and  America. 

The  Ladrones  were  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  subsequent  to  the  Caro- 
lines and  when  Queen  Mariana  of  Spain 
sent  missionaries  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  their 
population  was  estimated  to  have  been 
about  40,000.  The  aborigines  became 
extinct,  the  usual  fate  of  the  natives  of 
Spanish  possessions,  and  the  present 
population  Is  a  mongrel  race,  descend- 
ents  from  settlers  from  Spain,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  from  Mexico. 

Bananas,  bread-fruit  and  cocoanuts 
grow  in  profusion  and  the  soil 
Is  very  productive,  yielding 
tobacco,  com,  rice,  sugar,  etc. 
The  climate  is  delightful  and 
healthy.  The  fact  that  the 
Ladrones  lay  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Carolines  makes  their 
climate  more  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

The  principal  islands  of  this 
group  are  Guahan,  Rota, 
Guguan,  Saypan  or  Seypan, 
andTinian.  The  principal  port 
and  seat  of  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  at  San  Ignacio  de 
Agana  on  the  island  of  Gua- 
han. This  post  is  fortified  and 
is  perhaps  the  point  seized  by 
the  American  forces  while  en- 
route  to  Manila.  A  dispatch 
from  Manila  via  Hong  Kong, 
under  date  of  July  1st.  says: 
"On  her  way  here  the  Charles- 
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ton  called  at  Guahan,  the  largest  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  the  group  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  belonged  to  Spain,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  group,  made 
prisoners  of  Governor- General  Marina, 
his  staff  and  entire  military  force,  and 
raised  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
ruins  of  Santa  Cruz  fort  In  the  harbor 
of  San  Luis  Drapa." 

These  islands  were  discovered  In 
1521  by  Magellan,  who  gave  them  the 
name  Ladrone  (thief)  on  account  of 
the  thievish  propensities  of  the  natives 
with  whom  he  traded,  but  when  the 


now  exercise,  any  actual  dominion." 
Germany  took  like  position,  saying  that 
"in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
modern  international  law  the  Imperial 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize those  alleged  rights  in  so  far  as 
they  are'  not  sanctioned  by  treaty,  or 
appear  to  have  been  de  facto  exercised." 

In  1882  Great  Britain  sent  a  squad- 
ron to  the  Pelew  group  without  consult- 
ing the  Spanish  Govemment,  to  punish 
the  natives  for  their  ill  treatment  of  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  British  ship. 

In  1885  Germany  began  the  seizure 
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Jesuit  missionaries  came  the  name 
was  changed  to  Marianne,  in  honor  of 
Queen  Mariana. 

The  Caroline  Islands  have  given 
Spain  considerable  trouble  of  recent 
years.  By  mutual  consent  this  group 
has  been  recognized  as  possessions  of 
Spain.  This  sovereignty  was  not  con- 
tested until  1875,  when  Great  Britain 
served  notice  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  Spain  over  the  Carolines* 'over  which 
she  has  never  exercised,  and  does  not 


of  islands  In  the  Pacific  and  would  have 
taken  all  the  Carolines  had  not  Spain 
protested  vigorously.  A  German  war 
vessel  was  sent  to  Uap  and  the  flag  of 
that  nation  was  raised  by  the  side  of 
the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  commander 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  Ger- 
many. When  the  news  of  Germany's 
conduct  reached  Spain  excitement  be- 
came intense  and  the  Spanish  people 
demanded  satisfaction  or  war.  Dem- 
onstrations took  place  in  several  Spanish 
cities.  A  procession  of  30.000  marched 
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through  the  streets  of  Madrid.  The 
imperial  arms  and  flag  staff  were  torn 
from  the  German  legation  and  publicly 
burned.  Similar  scenes  also  occurred 
in  Seville  and  Valencia. 

After  lengthy  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence Germany  disavowed  any  intention 
of  robbing  Spain  of  her  possessions  and 


aries  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  on 
a  ship  while  Ponape,  the  chief  city»  was 
fortified.  After  a  siege  the  Spanish 
garrison  attempted  to  escape  to  the  ship 
in  the  harbor,  but  many  were  killed. 
Spain  sent  a  strong  force  to  reestablish 
her  authority  and  the  United  States  de- 
manded   that   American  missionaries 
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proposed  arbitration  to  bring  the  differ- 
ences to  a  final  settlement.  Both  gov- 
ernments finally  agreed  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  the  Pope  for  his  mediation, 
but  before  an  award  could  be  made 
Germany  and  Spain  agreed  upon  a  set- 
tlement, the  former  taking  the  Marshall 
Islands  which  had  been  recognized  as 
the  eastemmos*  group  of  the  Carolines. 
In  1887  Spain  attempted  to  expel  the 
American  missionaries  from  the  Caro- 
lines and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Dean,  was 
taken  to  Manila  In  chains.  The  natives 
became  incensed  at  this,  as  they  had 
leamed  to  consider  the  Americans  dis- 
interested friends.  A  native  army  on 
the  Island  of  Asuncion  attacked  a  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  soldiers  and  de 
stroyed  them.     The  Spanish  mission- 


should  have  the  rights  and  be  protected 
in  accordance  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  existing  treaty. 

As  the  Ladrone  Islands  are  now 
American  possessions,  by  conquest,  the 
following  quotations  from  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures in  the  South  Pacific  will  be  of 
some  Interest.  "Guam"  referred  to  by 
the  writer  is  Guahan  and  Rota  is  a 
short  distance  northeast,  these  two 
being  the  principal  islands  of  the  group: 

••Sunday,  May  4th  ( 1 858) ,  we  arrived 
at  Guam  (Guahan).  Thi3  Is  a  beautiful 
island,  of  rather  high  land,  and  resem- 
bles the  American  coast  more  than  any 
land  we  saw  during  our  wanderings. 
The  surface  presents  a  rolling  appear- 
ance, the  land  looks  fertile,  and  it  Is 
interspersed  with  dense  foliage.     This 
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Island  Is  the  principal  one  of  tiie  group 
of  the  Ladrone  Islands.     .     .     . 

"They  (the  inhabitants)  speak  the 
Spanish  language  fluently;  in  fact,  they 
can  speak  no  other,  or  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  one  formerly  spoken 
on  the  islands. 

"All  hands  were  busily  engaged  get- 
ting off  recruits  for  the  coming  season 
on  Japan,  which  consisted  of  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  shaddock  and 
bananas,  which  grow  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  island  also  produces 
tamarinds,  oranges,  limes,  cocoanuts, 
citrons  and  papaw  apples,  all  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  inhabitants  here 
enjoy  ptrpetuaLl  summer;  the  climate  is 


went  on  shore  and  procured  a  few 
hogs,  yams  and  fruit.  This  island  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  appear- 
ance from  the  sea  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  land  is  moderately  high 
and  thickly  covered  with  evergreen 
foliage,  with  an  occasional  opening, 
showing  the  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
town  Is  built  on  a  level  spot  of  ground, 
with  great  regularity  and  neatness;  the 
houses  all  whitewashed  or  painted,  and 
the  streets  kept  clean.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  very  courteous  and  friendly, 
and  evince  quite  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  have  a  fine- looking  church 
here — Roman  Catholic,  of  course — 
which  is  built  of  stone  and  looks  much 
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mild  and  salubrious,  and,  were  they 
free  from  Spanish  oppression,  might  be 
a  happy  and  contented  people.  .  .  . 
"With  a  strong  breeze  and  all  sail 
out,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  Tuesday,  April  6th 
(1859),  at  daylight,  saw  the  Island  of 
Rota,  bearing  west  half  north,  distant 
thirty  miles.  In  the  afternoon,  in  com- 
pany with  a  boat  from  the  Mohawk,  we 


better  on  the  outside  than  the  Inside. 
The  governor  received  the  captain, 
dressed  in  full  uniform.  He  is  a  tall, 
noble-looking  Spaniard,  but  the  dress 
appeared  as  if  it  were  made  for  some 
more  bulky  personage;  perhaps  he  wore 
it  eX'Officio.  One  of  the  boys  ex- 
claimed, on  seeing  him,  "The  old  gov- 
ernor's clothes  set  like  a  purser's  shirt 
on  a  handspike."     His  palace,  2is  they 
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term  it,  is  a  very  comfortable-looking 
stone  building,  the  calaboose  adjoin- 
ing It. 

'*The  next  morning  we  were  close  In 
to  the  Island  of  Guam.  We  took  a 
pilot  and  proceeded  to  Umata  Bay, 
where  we  dropped  anchor  about  three 
p.  m.  Umata  Bay  Is  the  watering  place 
for  all  whalers  who  refit  at  Guam,  as  It 
is  the  only  point  on  the  Island  where 


and  we  observed  many  Spaniards  of 
both  sexes  engaged  In  sweeping  It, 
probably  paying  the  penalty  of  breaking 
•some  law.  The  church  here  Is  a  fine 
edifice,  and  contains  two  large  bells 
which  ring  out  merrily  for  vespers. 
Although  the  governor  has  his  perma- 
nent residence  at  Guam,  yet  he  occa- 
sionally leaves  the  "heat  and  turmoil  of 
city  life,"  and,  taking  his  family  for  a 
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fresh  water  can  be  readily  obtained.  It 
Is  called  a  bay,  but  It  Is  merely  a  road- 
stead, as  ships  anchoring  here  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  In  all  directions  ex- 
cept the  eastward. 

•*Both  ships'  companies  were  at  It 
next  morning  rafting  water,  and  made 
the  old  hills  resound  to  the  chorus  of 
the  merry  song  as  they  bent  back  to 
the  tugging  oar. 

"We  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  town  of  Marlsa.  situated  three 
miles  below  Umata  Bay,  and  found  a 
very  pretty  village.  The  houses  are 
all  on  one  street,  which  is  very  long. 
One  peculiarity  we  could  not  but  notice 
— the  street    was   swept  very  clean. 


visit  to  the  "country,"  spends  a  week  or 
so  In  this  village,  where  he  has  a  large 
palace.  After  rambling  around  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  spending  the 
day  very  pleasantly,  we  returned  with  a 
fine  breeze,  the  boat  fairly  flying 
through  the  water.  We  felt  quite  fa- 
tigued in  consequence  of  our  jaunt,  but 
after  a  refreshing  rest,  awoke  next 
morning  ready  for  another  day's  tramp. 
"We  Improved  the  day  In  visiting 
the  town  of  Umata  Bay  and  a  short 
ramble  In  the  mountains  back.  The 
village  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
Marisa;  the  same  long  street,  swept 
clean;  the  same  white  houses;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  the  pal- 
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ace  and  the  difference  In  the  country 
adjoining  one  would  almost  imagine 
himself  in  the  same  village. 

••At  two  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  April. 
10th,  we  took  on  board  the  last  of  five 
hundred  barrels  of  water,  hcve  up  the 
anchor  with  a  will  and  steered  for  the 
port  of  Apia.  We  arrived  here  next 
morning,  where  we  cast  anchor.  This 
is  the  anchorage,  and  the  only  safe 
one,  for  ships  refitting  at  Guam,  and  is 
situated  seven  miles  from  the  town  or 
village  of  Guam,  which  Is  the  capital 
of  the  group.  The  port  of  Apia  is  a 
fine  bay,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
reef  running  across,  with  an  entrance 


out.  It  was  truly  a  lovely  morning, 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  birds  singing 
sweetly  and  the  church  bells  ringing 
merrily.  As  we  walked  along  the  banks 
of  a  quiet  stream,  how  did  these  sounds 
bring  up  in  our  minds  similar  scenes 
at  home — our  own  peaceful  stream, 
the  feathery  songsters  and  the  old 
church  bells.  But  the  roar  of  the  surf 
dashing  over  the  breakers  reminded  us 
that  many,  many  miles  of  "deep  blue 
sea*'  separated  us  from  our  homes, 
and  that  many  days  must  pass  ere  we 
could  again  live  over  those  happy  days 
and  our  present  musings  be  realized. 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  of 
the  Malay  race.  Intermixed  with  the 
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mile  in  width.     This    Spaniards.     They  are  generally  very 


of  about  half  a 
island,  like  nearly  all  in  the  Pacific,  is 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef.  In  the 
centre  of  the  bay  is  a  small  island,  on 
which  Is  a  fine-looking  fort,  with  five 
or  six  guns  mounted  for  the  protection 
of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  .  .  . 
"Loving  an  early  morning  walk,  five 
a.  m.  the  next  day  after  our  arrival  on 
shore  found  us  "up  and  dressed"  and 


kind  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger, 
often  inviting  him  to  their  houses,  and 
setting  before  him  refreshments, fruits, 
etc.,  but  if  offended  they  are  revenge- 
ful to  a  sanguinary  degree.  Many  of 
them  carry  short,  thick  swords  called 
"choppers'*  (machetes)  by  their  sides, 
which  they  use  for  clearing  their  small 
farms  and  other  purposes.     With  these 
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choppers  they  frequently  commit  hor- 
rible outrages,  Inflicting.  In  the  heat  of 
passion,  terrible  wounds  upon  each 
other,  or  upon  anyone  who  may  chance 
to  give  them  cause  for  affront,  fancied 
or  real.     .     .     . 

'•The  streets  of  Guam  are  very  wide 
and  straight,  and  are  kept  clean.  The 
houses  are  built  compactly  of  wood  and 
stone.  Those  built  of  wood,  which 
comprise  the  greater  number,  are  ele- 
vated on  framework  and  posts  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  They  are 
mostly  of  one  story,  painted  white,  and 
are  neat  and  orderly  In  appearance. 
The  stone  houses  are  built  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  look  very  solid 
and  comfortable.  The  governor's  pal- 
ace is  a  long  stone  building  of  two 
stories,  with  nothing  remarkable  about 
it  to  Indicate  It  as  the  palace  pf  the 
governor  of  the  great  island  of  Ouam. 
The  west  end  of  it  joins  the  calaboose, 
which  is  a  solid  stone  building  of  one 
story,  and  they  are  both  guarded  by 
sentries.  Immediately  in  front  of  both 
buildings  is  the  '  Grand  Plaza,'  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  cock-pit.    .    .    . 

"The  females  of  Guam  are  remark- 
ably fair-looking*  keen  black  eyes, 
long,  flowing  black  hair,  smooth  com- 
plexion, and  possessed  of  a  robust  and 
well-rounded  form;  their  step  light  and 
elastic,  and  very  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments.    .     .     . 

*'The  next  day  we  had  planned  for  a 
stroll  in  the  country  round,  and  before 
6  a.  m.  were  on  our  way  with  two 
Spanish  lads  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  as  guides.  We  passed  several 
farms  on  our  route,  and  from  appear- 
ances we  should  judge  the  occupants 
to  be  well  skilled  in  agriculture.  About 
five  miles  northeast  of  the  town  we 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  large  stone 
building,  which,  our  guides  informed 
us,  were  the  remains  of  a  monastery. 


and  buih,  as  they  said,  "very  many 
year  ago."  On  examining  an  arch  or 
gateway  we  found  the  keystone  marked 
1636.  The  stones  appeared  regularly 
hewn  and  well-fitted.     .     .     . 

"After  walking  some  distance  farther 
nothing  of  interest  presenting  itself,  we 
set  out  on  our  return.  When  within 
about  one  mile  of  town,  we  noticed 
several  large  sheds  filled  with  tobacco, 
which  is  grown  here  in  large  quantities. 
The  Inhabitants,  however,  do  not  un- 
derstand manufacturing  it  otherwise 
than  into  cigars.  All  smoke  here — 
men,  women  and  children;  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  detracts  some- 
what from  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady 
to  see  her  promenading  the  street  with 
a  huge  xlg^r  in  her  mouth,  puffing 
away  most  lustily;  but  this  spectacle  is 
so  common  here  that  one  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it. 

"The  betel-nut  is  chewed  by  "all 
hands."  giving  a  reddish  cast  to  the 
teeth,  of  which  they  all  seem  very 
proud.  The  young  Ladrone  beauty 
prides  herself  as  much  on  the  bright- 
red  appearance  of  her  teeth  as  the 
American  ladies  do  on  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  theirs.     .     .     . 

"As  we  before  remarked,  Sunday  is 
the  grand  gala  day  of  the  Inhabitants 
here.  Among  other  things  we  wit- 
nessed a  parade  and  review  of  the  army 
stationed  here  by  the  governor,  num- 
bering— officers,  high  privates  and  all 
— ^twenty-flve.  They  do  duty  as  police- 
men as  well  as  soldiers.  They  were 
not  a  very  formidable-looking  body  of 
men;  sorne  were  dressed  in  white, 
and  some  in  blue,  with  fancifully- deco- 
rated cloth  caps.  A  portion  of  them 
were  armed  with  muskets,  the  remain- 
der with  spears.  However,  they  per- 
formed their  evolutions  very  well, 
although  we  do  not  believe  their  com- 
mander ever  studied  Scott's  Tacu:s. 
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**At  the  close  of  the  morning  service 
everyone  appeared  preparing  for  the 
afternoon  sports.  At  an  early  hour  the 
space  around  the  cock- pit  was  crowded 
with  young  and  old,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  sport,  as  they  term  it,  to  com- 
mence. At  2  o'clock  the  fighting  be- 
gan between  two  noble-looking  fowls. 
The  betting  ran  high,  but  the  battle  was 
soon  decided  by  one  of  the  cocks  re- 
ceiving a  home  thrust  that  pierced  his 
heart.  The  fighting  now  continued  in 
this  manner  until  about  thirty  were  slain. 
In  the  evening  nearly  every  house  was 
thrown  open  to  receive  calls  from  'Amer- 
icanos* and  others,  who  were  entertained 
with  music  and  refreshments. 

••A  kind  of  liquor  called  'aguadente* 
is  distilled  here,  very  intoxicating  in  its 
qualities,  yet  the  effects  are  not  as  bad 
as  are  those  of  the  poisonous  liquors 
sold  in  this  country.  We  expected  to 
see  the  'Americanos'  nearly  all  drunk 
on  this  day,  as  we  knew  it  would  circu- 
late pretty  freely;  but  to  their  credit  be 
it  said,  not  one  of  them  became  intoxi- 
cated. They  all  seemed  to  shun  it, 
whether  it  was  because  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath, or  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
but 'an  hands*  continued  sober  through 


the  day.  The  following  morning,  on 
strolling  along  the  beach,  we  found  sev- 
eral 'Caroline  Island'  canoes  had  arrived 
during  the  night.  These  canoes  are 
about  forty  feet  in  length  and  six  feet 
beam,  quite  deep,  and  will  carry  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  an  extensive  outrigger  to 
prevent  their  capsizing,  and  carry  a 
large  mat  sail.  When  under  full  sail 
in  a  strong  breeze,  being  very  sharp  in 
their  construction,  they  skim  along  over 
the  water  with  amazing  velocity.  The 
natives  are  large,  robust  fellows,  with 
no  clothing  but  the  tappa  or  a  fine  mat 
worn  across  the  shoulders  in  the  form 
of  a  scarf.  Each  canoe  carries  one 
family,  and  they  appear  to  live  in  a 
very  peaceable  and  happy  manner  on 
board  their  diminutive  craft.  Their 
island  homes  are  about  four  degrees  to 
the  southward.  On  inquiring  of  them 
through  a  Spaniard,  as  interpreter,  how 
they  found  the  island,  they  replied, 
pointing  upward,  'Stars  by  night,  sun  by 
day.'  Their  cargo  consists  of  hats, 
mats  and  shells.  In  return  they  take 
tobacco,  pipes,  calicc  and  aguadente. 
These  canoes  ply  regularly  between  the 
Caroline  Islands  and  Guam." 


SERM/tNY  AJ^JD  TJHE  U^JITED  ST/tTES  IN 

f  AR  E/tST. 

[ANY  people  are  surprised  at  the 
attitude  of  Germany  in  the  Phil- 
ippine situation;  they  cannot  un- 
derstand why  King  William  should  de- 
sire to  provoke  a  difficulty  when  appar- 
ently neither  he  nor  his  country  is 
concerned.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understood  the  policy  of  the 
German  King  they  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  he  demands  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Hispano- Amer- 
ican war. 


THE 


The  German  idea  of  imperialism  has 
become  a  national  mania.  The  Ger- 
man manufacturers  demand  vast  col- 
onial possessions,  with  a  monopoly  of 
markets.  The  King  himself  dreams 
of  an  Empire  "on  which  the  sun  never 
sets."  He  has  recently  sent  his  brother, 
who  commands  a  powerful  fleet,  to 
wrest  vast  territory  and  Invaluable  con- 
cessions from  China.  He  aspires  to 
have  his  name  rank  in  history  with  that 
of  Alexander  and  Napoleon. 
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While  the  press  dispatches  dwell 
upon  the  hostile  utterances  of  the  Ger- 
man press  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  German  fleet  at  Manila, 
United  States  Consul  Fowler,  now  at 
Chefoo.  China,  sends  information  which 
makes  it  apparent  that  King  William 
does  not  propose  to  allow  American 
capital  to  interfere  with  German  capi- 
tal in  the  Oriental  Kingdom.  Under 
date  of  April  11,  1898,  Consul  Fowler 
writes: 

"I  Inclose  translation  of  a  memorial  of  the 
Tsung-11  Yamen  to  the  Throne,  conveying 
the  petition  of  Dr.  Yungwing  for  permission 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  Tientsin  to 
Shanghai,  through  the  whole  length  of  this 
province.  The  petition  was  granted  by  the 
Emperor,  when,  it  is  stated,  the  German 
minister  protested,  claiming  that  his  Gov- 
ernment had  the  sole  right  to  all  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  Shantung.  The  result 
was  that  the  permission  was  withdrawn.  For 
the  Gninese  view,  I  inclose  translation  of  an 
article  taken  from  the  Hupao  of  March  16, 
1898,  the  Journal  patronized  by  the  official 
classes  of  China.  Dr.  Yungwing  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career  In  New  England. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  represents  an 
American  syndicate.'* 

The  following  are  the  translations  of 
the  memorials  of  the  Chinese  agent  of 
the  American  capitalists  and  the  pro- 
tests of  the  German  minister,  most  of 
which  is  from  the  China  Gazette: 

A  FURTHER  MEMORIAL  BY  THE  TSUNO-LI  YAMEN 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
YUNGWING.  TAOTAI,  FORTHE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
A  RAILWAY  FROM  TIENTSIN  TO  CHINKIANO  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  COMMERCE. 

On  the  26th  day,  twelfth  moon,  twenty- 
third  year,  Yungwing,  expectant  taotai  of 
Kiangsu  petitioned: 

"A  line  north  and  south  from  Tientsin 
through  Tchchow,  in  Shantung,  to  Chinki- 
ang,  Kiangsu,  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
built  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

"At  present,  Germans  taking  advantage 
of  the  missionary  case  desire  to  lay  down 
rails  to  Chinan,  and  I  propose  that  we  first 
construct    this    northern-southern   line,   so 
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that  the  Germans  buHding  to  Chinan  can  be 
asked  to  join  their  line  with  ours,  thus  re- 
stricting them  in  their  operations.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Tientsin  to  Chinlciang 
should  be  undertaken  by  us,  as  otherwise 
the  t>enefits  will  be  derived  by  others.  This 
matter  should  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
capital  should  be  raised  from  weahhy  mer- 
chants and  prosperous  business  men  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  project.  I  humbly  beg 
that  the  above  be  brought  to  the  atttention  of 
the  Throne,  and  that  permission  be  granted 
in  the  same  terms  of  an  edict  issued  in  the 
tenth  moon  of  the  twenty- first  year:  'Let  the 
said  taotai  establish  offices,  and  undertake 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  at  an  early  date.* 

"I  forward  herewith  draft  of  twenty-two 
rules." 

With  reference  to  the  above,  the 
ministers  have  to  observe  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  railway  will 
promote  commerce  and  in  tim^ 
of  difficulty  facilitate  the  movii% 
of  troops.  Western  nations  all 
have  railways  spread  over  their 
respective  countries  like  a  spider's 
web. 

The  Chinese  Lee*  Han  line, 
under  the  management  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Shen,  has  already  been 
surveyed,  and  arrangements  for 
the  construction  nearly  completed. 
Yungwing.  In  carrying  out  his 
seheme,  could  cooperate  with  Shen 
as  regards  connecting  the  branch^  s 
of  the  two  main  lines.     Moreover, 


this  increase  of  railway  enterprise  will  serve 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

The  twenty-two  rules  submitted  appear  to 
be  satisfactory,  but  the  clause  relating  to 
the  allotment  of  shares  to  foreigners  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  have  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  foreign  capital  should  be  al- 
lowed only  as  a  loan,  to  be> returned  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  concerned,  and  thus  ac- 
cord with  the  terms  of  a  former  memorial. 

Should  permission  be  granted  by  the 
Throne,  we  will  instruct  the  said  taotai  to 
establish  public  offices,  and  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme,  and  after  a  survey  to  report  to 
us,  as  well  as  to  the  high  provincial  authori- 
ties through  whose  territory  the  railway  is 
intended  to  pass.  Permission  will  be 
granted  if  the  route  appears  practicable. 


'GALLOPING  CARRIAGE      MOUNT,  READY  FOR  ACTION 


MOUNTED   ON  "GALLOPING   CARRIAGE"  TO    ACCOMPANY   CAVALRY 

THE  NEW  MAXIM  RIFLE-CALIBRE  MACHINE  GUN 
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FIELD  CARRIAGE  AND  TRIPOD    MOUNTED  ON   PACK  SADDLE 


PARAPET  MOUNT,  FOR  INTRENCHMENTS  AND 
IMPROVISED  FORTIFICATIONS 


WHEELS    ETC.,  MOUNTED  ON  PACK  SADDLE 


AMMUNITION    MOUNTED   ON    PACK  SADDLE 

E-CALIBRE  MACHINE  GUN 
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Rescript  in  vermilion. 
24,  1,  21.    Granted. 


struction  of  his  line,  will  make  a  detour 
around  Kyao-chau  (Shantung?). 


(Copy  and  translation  from  Hupao,  March  16,  1898.) 
Our  Tientsin  correspondent  slates: 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago 
Yung  taotai  petitioned  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
for  permission  to  undertake  the  raising  of 
capital  and  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
rom  Chinkiang  to  Tientsin,  and  that  this 
subsequently  received   the  Imperial  sanc- 
tion. 

Yung  taotai  formerly  resided  in  America, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  men  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  means,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  a 
loan  from  American  merchants  and  offi- 
cials. He  also  intended  to  procure  the  rail- 
way employes  and  material  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  German 
minister,  on  hearing  of  this,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  to  the  effect 
that  he  understood  they  had  consented  to 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Tientsin  to 
Chinkiang,  which  would  have  to  pass 
through  Shantung,  and  mantalned  that  as 
Kyao-chau,  in  that  province,  had  been 
leased  to  Germany,  she  should  have  the 
privilege  of  supplying  the  material  and 
workmen,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
accord  with  the  treaty. 

The  Tsung-li  Yamen  did  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  refuse,  so  Yung  taotai,  in  the  con- 


(Extract  from  the  China  Garette,  March  9.) 
We  stated  in  our  issue  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary that  a  taotai  named  Yung  had  mem- 
orialized the  Throne  for  permission  to  con- 
struct a  railway  through  Chihli  and  Kiangsu, 
to  which  several  governors,  viceroys  and 
other  high  Chinese  officials,  for  various  rea- 
sons, objected.  It  was  first  proposed  that 
the  railway  should  run  from  Tientsin  to 
Chinkiang,  touching  Shantung  at  one  or 
two  points  along  its  route.  The  native 
press  now  reports  that  the  German  minister 
in  Peking  also  protested  against  the  enter- 
prise, alleging  that  the  German  rights  to 
railway  construction  In  Shantung  were  In- 
volved. Taotai  Yung  proposed  that  he 
should  obtain  the  aid  of  American  capitalists 
and  engineers  to  carry  out  the  undertaking, 
and  the  German  minister  says  that  Ger- 
many has  obtained  the  sole  right  to  invest 
capital  and  supply  engineers  for  railway 
construction  in  every  part  of  the  province  of 
Shantung,  on  which  grounds  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  scheme  proposed  by  Taotai 
Yung.  The  latter  therefore  ahered  his 
scheme  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
posed railway  should  not  clash  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  line  which  the  Germans  say 
they  are  going  to  build  from  Kyao-chau  to 
I  chow,  with  which  alteration  the  German 
minister  professed  himself  satisfied. 


COAb  f  RODUeilOJ^  OF  TJ-IE  WOF^LD.* 

IROM  the  fourth  number  of  the  annual  statement  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  Great  Britain,  showing  the  production  of  coal,  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  coal  production  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  in  each  of  the  years  1883-96,  the  following  table  is  given: 

PRODUCTION. 

Table  showing  the  production  of  coal  In  the  years  1886  and  1891-96  of  the  seven  largest 

coal-producng  countries,  in  millions  of  tons: 


Countries 

United  Ktngdomt 

United  States 

German  Empire 

France  

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Russian  Empire 


1886 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

158 

185 

182 

164 

188 

190 

101 

151 

16p 

163 

152 

172 

58 

74 

71 

74 

77 

79 

19 

26 

26 

25 

27 

28 

17 

20 

20 

19 

21 

20 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

1896 


195 
171 
86 
29 
21 
11 
9 


*  From  BriHsh  Labour  Ga2etie        t  England.  Wales.  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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TYPICAL  ENGLISH  RAILWAY  VIEWS 
1 — Hooton  Station,  Cheshire,  London  &  North  Western  and  Great  Western  Joint 
lines.  Pevensey  Station,  Sussex.  London.  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway.  3— Bletch- 
ley  Station,  London  &  North  Western  Railway.  4~Wlndsor  Station  London  &  South 
Western  Railway.  5— Lewes  Station,  Sussex,  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway. 
6— Yard  and  Engine  House  at  Eastbourne  Station,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway. 
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r r\i-^\^ s\j-i.itn\^    view    \^r    L^\ji^\jin,    iTt 1 1^ ii c>.j^^  i  n 

The  upper  print  showing  the  left  and  the  lower  the  right  of  the  view.    The  tall  stack  seen 

in  both  prints  is  the  same 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  largest  coal- 
producing  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  1886,  and  from  1891  to  1896,  m 
jrullhns  of  tons. 


Colony  or  Possesion 


New  South  Wales 

British  India 

•Canada 

New  Zealand  . . . . 


Amount  of  Coal  Produced.     (Millions  of  tons,) 


1886      1891      1892      1893      1894      1895      1896 


2.8 
1.4 
2.1 
0.5 


4.0 
2.3 
3.6 
0.7 


3.8 
2.5 
3.3 
0.7 


3.3 
2.6 
3.8 

0.7 


3.7 
2.8 
3.9 
0.7 


3.7 
3.5 
3.5 
0.7 


3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
0.8 


NUMBERS   EMPLOYED. 

which  follow  show  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal 
and  the  estimated  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  person 
countries  named  in  the  preceding  table  in  1886  and  in 
ited  out  that  by  far  the  largest  number  is  employed  in  the 
.  but  that  the  circumstances  under  which  persons  are  so  em- 
ther  they  are  employed  in  haulage  above  ground  or  as  clerks 
or  whether,  again,  they  are  employed  during  the  whole  of  the 
week  or  only  on  certain  days,  vary  very  greatly  in  the  various  countries. 


Country 


1886 


1896 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

•German  Empire  

France  

Belgium 

Austria  (not  including  Hungary) 

Russian  Empire 

New  South  Wales 

British  India 

^Canada 

New  Zealand 


482,012 

678,690 

299,559 

386.656 

217.581 

316,513 

99,386 

137,293 

100.282 

119,246 

41,981 

55,926 

33,158 

48,063 

7.847 

9,233 

24,794 

61.958 

No  informatldn 

9,654 

1,605 

1,937 

The  countries  which  export  coal  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  they  im- 
.port,  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  the 

coal  are  New 
United  King- 
uding  coal  for 
for  steamers 
sr  coal  is  ex- 
excess  of  six 
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BREECH   MECCHANISM   OP   PNEUMATIC  GUN 

The  two  tubes  on  right  are  dropped  into  position  to  receive  charge  from  magazine 
in  front.  The  left  tube  has  received  its  charge  and  is  elevated  and  connection  made  with 
forward  part  of  gun  tube. 


THE   CONNING  TOWER 

The  levers  on  the  right  control  the  discharge  of  Pneumatic  Guns. 
THE  DYNAMITE  CRUISER  VESUVIUS 
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14AGAZINE  MECHANISM   FOR  PROJECTILES 


PNEUMATIC  GUN   TUBES   BETWEEN    DECKS 

THE  DYNAMITE  CRUISER  VESUVIUS 
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MUZZLES  OF  GUN  TUBES  PROJECTING  THROUGH  DECK 
This  view  is  from  the  right  of  Conning  Tower  of  the  Vesuvius. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  MATANZAS,  CUBA 
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BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  KEY  WEST 


THE  LEE  RIFLE 
The  New  Military  Gun,  showing  Magazine  Clip  and  Five  Cartridges  in  Position. 
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PLAZA   DE  SANTA  ANA 


THE   ISLETA  AND  SHIPPING   IN   THE   HARBOR 

LAS  PALMAS,  CANARY  ISLANDS 
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THE  MOLE  AND  HARBOR,  LAS  PALMAS,  CANARY  ISLANDS 


MORO  CASTLE,  SAN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO 
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ENTRANCE  TO  SANTIAGO  HARBOR 
The  view  is  from 


the  bay,  looking  out  to  sea  and  showing  Moro  Castle  on  tluEneft.         j 
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ENRANCE  TO  SANTIAGO  HARBOR,  FROM  THE  SEA 


CITY  OF  SANTIAGO    FROM  THE  BAY 
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GERMAN    BATTLESHIP  ••BRANDENBURG" 
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The  Locomotive  Engineer. — In  a  recent 
article  by  the  writer  on  the  subject  of 
the  operating  department  of  American 
railways,  says  J.  H.  Goodyear  In  the 
Railway  Age,  reference  was  made  to 
the  conditions  under  which  locomotive 
engineers  work  and  the  question  raised 
regarding  the  advisability  of  discharg- 
ing without  good  and  sufficient  cause 
men  with  several  years*  service  and  a 
fairly  good  record,  replacing  them  by 
men  discharged  from  other  roads  for 
similar  or  more  serious  causes.  While 
personally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement,  it  occurred  to  me  that  read- 
ers of  the  article  in  question  might 
reasonably  think  the  statement  over- 
drawn, consequently  a  few  facts  regard- 
ing locomotive  engineers,  as  told  by 
themselves,  would  bear  out  my  state- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  be  of 
general  interest. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  have  taken 
the  personal  records  or  applications  of 
two  hundred  men  seeking  employment 
as  locomotive  engineers  and  therefrom 
collected  the  data  necessary  to  present 
the  following  information:  Of  the  two 
hundred  84  per  cent  gave  their  nation- 
ality as  American,  4  per  cent  English, 
4  per  cent  Irish,  3  per  cent  Scotch,  4 
per  cent  German,  1  per  cent  Nor- 
wegian. 

The  average  age  worked  out,  36 
years  5  months;  average  height,  5  feet 
9  inches;  average  weight,  173  pounds. 
Eighty  per  cent  stated  they  were  mar- 
ried; average  number  of  children,  3; 


average  railway  service,  11  years  6 
months;  average  number  of  railways 
for  which  the  200  men  had  worked,  2; 
average  length  of  time  employed  by 
first  railway,  8  years  4  months. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  had  worked  for 
one  railway  only,  with  an  average  ser- 
vice of  10  years  8  months. 

Twenty-six  per  cent  worked  for  two 
railways,  with  an  average  service  of  6 
years  10  months  for  the  first  and  4 
years  3  months  for  the  second  railway. 

Fifteen  per  cent  worked  for  three 
railways,  with  an  average  service  of  7 
years  2  months  for  the  first,  3  years  10 
months  for  the  second,  and  2  years  6 
months  for  the  third  railway. 

Eight  per  cent  worked  for  four  rail- 
ways, with  an  average  of  4  years  for  the 
first,  3  years  for  the  second,  3^  years 
the  third,  and  2  years  for  the  fourth 
railway. 

Four  per  cent  worked  for  five  rail- 
ways, with  an  average  of  4  years  for 
the  first,  2  years  9  months  the  second, 
4  years  3  months  the  third,  2  years  9 
months  the  fourth,  and  3  years  3 
months  the  fifth. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First — By  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  men  tramping  the  coun- 
try are  not  foreigners. 

Second — The  average  age,  that  they 
are  not  men  who  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  as  locomotive  engineers. 

Third  —  The  average  height  and 
weight,  that  they  are  physically  fit. 
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Fourth — Percentage  of  those  mar- 
ried, that  they  are  not  tramp  engineers 
from  choice. 

Fifth — The  general  average  showing 
length  of  service  with  the  first  railway, 
also  the  great  percentage  of  men  hav- 
ing worked  for  but  one  road  with  such 
a  good  average  service  as  10  years  8 
months,  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  present  system  of 
handling  englnemen. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  the  youngest 
man  was  shown  as  27,  the  oldest  50; 
the  lightest,  128  pounds;  heaviest,  265 
pounds;  the  shortest,  5  feet  4  inches; 
the  tallest,  6  feet  1  Inch;  the  funniest, 
the  man  who  in  the  column  set  apart 
for  married  or  single  stated  he  was  a 
'*  grass  widow;"  the  frankest,  the  single 
man  who  admitted  having  two  children; 
the  biggest  liar,  he  who  stated  he  was 
31  years  of  age  and  an  engineer  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1869,  application 
dated  1898;  the  most  American,  the 
man  who  wanted  a  position  badly,  did 
not  think  his  late  master  mechanic 
would  recommend  him,  but  concluded 
by  stating  he  was  no  beggar  or  tramp, 
and  could,  if  given  a  show,  demonstrate 
he  was  a  good  engineer. 


Wealtii  of  Nations.— Mulhall,  the  Eng- 
lish statistician,  gives  the  following  as 
the  wealth  of  the  eight  leading  nations 
of  the  world: 

United  States $81,750,000,000 

Great  Britain    59,030.000,000 

France 47,950,000.000 

Germany 40,260,000,000 

Russia 32,125,000.000 

Austria 22.560,000,000 

Italy 15.800,000.000 

Spain 11,300.000,000 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mulhall  includes  in  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  the  billions 
of  European  capital  which  is  invested 
in  the  United  States  In  railways,  brew- 
eries,  coal   mines,  etc.     This  being 


true,  Mr.  Mulhall  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  many  a  bankrupt  concern — 
that  of  including  a  liability  as  a  re- 
source. 

Every  dollar  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  on  which 
interest  is  paid,  on  which  dividends  are 
declared,  on  which  profit  is  made,  is  as 
much  a  source  of  poverty  as  is  the 
mortgage  on  a  Kansas  farmers'  wheat 
field,  and  no  one  has  yet  classed  such 
mortgages  as  an  evidence  of  wealth  of 
the  Kansas  farmers.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Mulhall  could  show  us  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  pay  to  foreign  capitalists,  in 
interest,  dividends  and  profits,  a  sum 
annually  nearly  equal  to  half  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  of  our  exports. 


Capacity  For  Self-Govemment. — In  reply 
to  a  prominent  "federalist"  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son is  quoted  as  saying  that  no  govern- 
ment was  as  acceptable  as  self-govern- 
ment; that  the  people  of  a  country 
were  only  entitled  to  as  good  a  govern- 
ment as  their  intelligence  could  con- 
struct. Concerning  what  disposition  to 
make  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Toronto  Citizen  and  Country  says: 

**  'General  Agulnaldo  declares  that  if  the 
Philippines  are  not  annexed  to  the  United 
States  he  will  Insist  upon  a  republic  being 
formed.  The  idea  of  forming  a  Philippine 
republic  is  scouted  as  altogether  Impossible. 
The  archipelago  consists  of  scores  of  islands 
Inhabited  by  people  differing  widely  in  race 
and  language.  There  are  in  all  thirty- one 
distinct  languages  spoken  by  the  islanders, 
and  peace  is  only  maintained  among  them 
by  foreign  domination.*  This  is  a  repre- 
sentative paragraph  from  the  daily  press. 
The  islanders  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
are  represented  as  unfit  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  simple  statement  does  not 
prove  the  fact.  Very  many  people  believe 
the  islanders  can  govern  themselves  very 
much  better  than  they  have  been  governed, 
and  that  they  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  This  idea  of  a  concert 
of  nations  to  govern  the  action  of  each  in- 
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dividual  nation,  or  'foreign  domination/  is 
objectionable  in  the  highest  degree.  Civili- 
zation has  not  civilized  any  nation  because 
the  methods  used  have  been  faulty.  There 
has  been  too  much  commercialism  per- 
mitted by  corrupt  dictators  of  a  policy  of 
civilization.  This  applies  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  every  nation  that  has  aimed 
to  colonize  or  civilize  any  portion  of  the 
earth.    Give  the  smaller  nations  a  chance.*' 


Explosive  Bullets. — Appropos  of  '*hu- 
mane*'  warfare,  if  such  be  possible,  and 
the  use  of  so-called  explosive  bullets 
by  the  Spanish  army  at  Santiago,  the 
following  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  Lon- 
don publication  is  reproduced: 

"A  new  service  bullet,  just  adopted 
by  the  War  Office,  will  be  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Khartoum  Expedition. 
Several  million  rounds  are  being  sent 
out  for  the  use  of  the  infantry  who  are 
going  out  to  Egypt.  The  reason  for 
the  change  in  the  service  bullet  is  that 
the  Lee-Metford  does  not  disable  an 
enemy  effectively.  The  case  Is  elon- 
gated, and  so  hard  that  wounded  men 
have  been  known  to  go  on  fighting 
after  half  a  dozen  Lee-Metford  bullets 
have  gone  through  them.  The  Dum- 
Dum  bullet,  now  also  superseded,  came 
into  use  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
rush  of  hordes  of  fanatics,  as  it  had 
the  advantage  of  spreading  out  and 
breaking  up  whenever  it  encountered 
resistance.  The  new  service  bullet  is 
the  same  diameter  (.303  in.),  the  same 
length  (1|  in.),  and  the  same  weight 
(215  grains)  as  the  Lee  Metford  bul- 
let, and  fits  all  the  service  rifles  and 
machine  guns  in  use  by  the  British 
army.  The  case  is  of  nickel,  the  base 
only  being  filled  with  lead.  The  coni- 
cal end  is  left  empty,  and  when  it 
strikes  the  enemy  burrs,  opens  back- 
ward, and  lodges  in  the  body,  pene- 
tration being  lessened  and  shock  in- 
creased. It  is  propelled  with  cordite, 
and  has  as  much  energy  as  the  old 


Martini-Henry  bullet  of  410  grains  had 
with  its  service  charge  of  powder; 
whilst,  as  it  is  half  the  weight,  the 
soldier  is  able  to  carry  double  the  num- 
ber of  rounds  of  ball  cartridge.  The 
new  bullet  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
by  men  and  boys  working  overtime,  at 
the  rate  of  two  million  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge  per  week;  and  if  the  test  in 
the  Khartoum  expedition  proves  satis- 
factory a  permanent  stock  will  be  in 
hand  at  the  powder  magazines  at  Wool- 
wich. A  contract  for  ten  million  rounds 
of  the  new  ball  cartridge  has  been  en- 
tered into  with  Messrs.  Kynoch  &  Co., 
and  one  with  the  Small  Arms  Am- 
munition Company,  Birmingham,  for  a 
similar  number." 


Railroads  and  Politics.  —  The  following 
letter  is  reproduced  from  the  Rcdhuay 
Age  and  gives  evidence  that  there  will 
be  "issues'*  In  this  fairs  campaign  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  tariff,  the  currency 
or  the  war.  It  is  reported  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  organize  railway  em- 
ployes into  a  political  ^league*'  in 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  some  other  States, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing 
the  election  of  any  legislator  who  favors 
the  imposition  of  any  greater  taxes  on 
railway  corporations.  Of  course,  this 
"league"  has  no  connection  with  any 
reliable  organization  of  railway  em- 
ployes and  Is  only  promoted  for  political 
purposes: 

GOMMONWEALTH  OF  MICHIGAN,  } 

ExECUTivB  Office.  > 

Lansing.  June  23,  1898.     ) 

Dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  has  come  to  my  notice 
within  a  short  time  and  one  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this 
State. 

It  is  known  that  railway  and  other  corpo- 
rate bodies  are  combining  with  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  control  a  majority  of  the 
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State  Senate,  if  not  of  both  Houses,  in  the 
next  Legislature. 

No  one  longer  questions  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  property  of  the  State  is  now 
escaping  with  less  than  one-fifth  the  rate  of 
taxes  borne  by  other  property.  I  would  not 
in  any  manner  discriminate  against  any  class 
of  property.  The  railway  is  Just  as  sacred 
as  the  farm,  or  the  workingman*s  home,  but 
not  more  so.  Equal  and  uniform  taxation 
does  no  injustice.  At  the  last  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
known  as  the  "Atkinson  Equal  Taxation 
Bill."  Its  passage  was  petitioned  for  by 
more  than  lOO.OCX)  citizens  of  Michigan.  It 
was  discussed  for  days  by  the  most  eminent 
attorneys  of  the  State;  was  amended  and 
strengthened  until  it  was  believed  to  be  con- 
stitutional and  eminently  fair  to  all.  It  pro- 
vides that  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  and  express  companies  shall  pay  taxes 
upon  the  valuation  of  their  property  upon  the 
same  basis  and  the  same  rates  of  other  taxes 
now  levied,  and  that  such  taxes  shall  be 
turned  into  the  State  treasury  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  same  manner  as  at  present. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  but  three  dissenting  votes,  while 
in  the  Senate  Just  enough  votes  were  found 
to  defeat  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
done  is  too  apparent  for  discussion.  To  se- 
cure such  nominees  to  the  Legislature  only 
as  will  assert  themselves  to  be  in  favor  of 
equal  taxation  is  dangerous.  The  railways 
themselves  are  favoring  such  a  plan.  This 
leaves  every  man  free  to  favor  his  own  bill, 
to  pass  every  other  measure;  thus  defeat  all 
legislation  and  still  pose  before  his  constitu- 
ents as  having  fought  for  reform  in  taxation. 
It  is  not  that  I  favor  a  bill  by  any  particular 
name,  or  from  any  particular  source,  but 
only  the  measure  itself,  and  that  such  reform 
be  not  indefinitely  postponed.  With  this 
thought,  I  write  you,  in  the  hope  that  in 
selecting  delegates  to  Representative  and 
Senatorial  conventions,  only  such  men  may 
be  sent  as  will  favor  candidates. who  will 
openly  pledge  themselves  to  work  and  vote 
for  the  passage  of  the  Atkinson  equal  tax- 
ation bill. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question,  but  is  one 

In  which  the  whole  people  have  a  profound 

interest.    Manipulators  of  caucuses  and  con- 

^ntions  are  now  busy  in  every  section  of 

State  along  this  line,  and  unless  vigilance 

ixercised  their  work  will  be  adroitly  ac- 

iplished. 


My  own  belief  is  that  every  voter  should 
try  to  attend  the  caucus  and  see  that  one 
or  more  men  do  not  violate  the  rights  of  a 
community.  Let  resolutions  be  offered  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon 
the  above  bill,  and  when  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  is  concluded,  members  will 
either  have  represented  their  constituents  or 
have  trampled  upon  their  instructions.  Ex- 
cuses and  explanations  will  not  be  in  order. 
Let  the  fight  be  an  open  one  direct  from  the 
people.  Very  respectfully, 

H.  S.  F^NGREB.  Governor. 


"Pure  Olive  Oil."— In  1896  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  seed  oil  from  New  York 
was  15,715,496  gallons.  In  1897  It 
was  17.596,049  gallons,  a  gain  of  5,- 
880,553  gallons.  Other  ports,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Galveston,  also 
increased  their  exports  ot  cotton  seed  oil 
In  1897.  "Shipments  to  Austria  from 
New  Orleans  Increased  from  115,000 
gallons  to  1,388,550  gallons;  shipments 
to  England,  from  104,350  gallons  to 
778,550  gallons;  to  Ireland,  from  none 
to  56.250  gallons.  Shipments  from 
Baltimore  to  Belgium  increased  from 
none  to  257,250  gallons;  to  England, 
from  none  to  70,500  gallons;  to  Ger- 
many, from  4,900  gallons  to  343,010 
gallons;  to  Scotland,  from  30.800  gal- 
lons to  130,600  gallons.  Shipments 
from  Galveston  to  Belgium  Increased 
from  none  to  60,199  gallons;  to  Eng- 
land, from  8,500  gallons  to  58,400 
gallons;  to  France,  from  none  to  2,749,- 
9 1 9  gallons.  The  total  shipments  from 
the  four  ports  here  named  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1897,  to  June  17,  1898, 
amounted  to  30,961,681  gallons,  of 
which  12,662,193  gallons  (or  more 
than  40  per  cent)  were  shipped  to 
France  alone." 

We  are  told  that  France  and  Italy 
take  half  of  our  entire  e3q>ort  of  cotton 
seed  oil.  The  producers  of  olive  oil  in 
those  countries  take  the  cotton  seed 
oil,  mix  it  with  olive  oil  and  send  it 
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back  to  us  in  millions  of  gallons.  A 
Califomian  who  is  interested  in  olive 
growing,  after  investigating  in  those 
countries,  said  they  shipped  more  *'olive 
oil"  abroad  than  their  olive  crops  could 
possibly  produce.  He  further  said  the 
excess  of  export  over  honest  production 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  imports  of  cot- 
ton seed  oil.  The  olive  growers  have 
implored  the  French  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments to  shut  out  the  cotton  seed 


oil,  as  its  importation  was  ruining  their 
industry.  This  probably  alarmed  the 
French  and  Italian  manufacturers,  and 
caused  increased  buying  of  cotton  seed 
oil  from  this  country  In  the  last  nine 
months.  The  government  chemists  tell 
us  that  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  the  best  olive  oil,  and 
more  nutritious.  That  being  the  case, 
the  cotton  seed  article  is  likely  to  hold 
its  own. — The  Tradesman. 


FOI^EiejM  eOJVIJVIEI^eE  Of  the  UJMITED  ST/tTES. 


IROM  Mr.  0.  p.  Austin,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  it  is  learned  that 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  one  bill- 
ion two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
our  productions  which  were  sent  abroad 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  went 
to  Europe,  while  only  one-half  of  the 
six  hundred  million  dollars  worth  which 
we  imported  came  from  Eurq)e. 
Nearly  one-half  of  our  exports  of  the 
year  went  to  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  while  our  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  our  total  importations. 

While  the  full  figures  of  the  fiscal 
year  are  not  yet  complete,  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  covering  the 
eleven  months  ending  June  1  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  who  have  been  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  enormous  aggregation  of 
domestic  productions  which  the  United 
States  has  distributed  to  the  world  in 
this  year  of  her  greatest  commerce. 
Our  sales  to  Europe  are  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  our  purchases 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  the  exports 
to  Europe  during  eleven  months  of  the 
year  being  $901,014,786,  and  the  im- 
ports from  European  countries  in  the 
same  time  $28 1 ,09 1 ,002.  To  the  coun- 
tries of  North  America  we  have  sold 


50  per  cent  more  than  we  have  pur- 
chased from  them,  our  e3q>orts  to  them 
for  the  eleven  months  being  $  1 27, 1 25,- 
929,  against  $81,287,488  of  imports 
from  them.  To  Africa  we  have  sold 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  our 
purchases,  the  exports  to  that  part  of 
the  world  being  $16,097,959  in  the 
eleven  months,  whose  record  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  imports  $6,786,017. 
Here  the  scale  turns  against  us,  for  in 
our  commerce  with  South  America, 
Asia  and  Oceanica  our  sales  to  each 
of  those  countries  have  been  far  less 
than  our  purchases  from  them.  To 
South  America  we  sold  during  the 
eleven  months  in  question  only  $30,« 
748.846  worth,  while  our  purchases 
from  that  part  of  the  world  were  $85,- 
859,245.  To  Asia  our  sales  were  but 
$41,561,531  and  our  purchases  there- 
from $85 .38 1 , 1 58.  To  Oceanica  our 
sales  were  $19,979,555  and  our  pur-> 
chases  $23,365,132.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe,  however,  that  in  our  trade 
with  Asia,  where  all  nations  of  the 
earth  are  now  striving  to  extend  their 
commerce,' there  has  been  a  material 
gain  in  our  exports  during  the  year,  the 
total  being  nearly  15  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  last  year. 

The  figures  for  the  year  will  show  a 
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marked  Improvement  over  those  of  last  mark,  $1 1,604,578.  against  $9,627,- 
year,  the  exports  to  Europe  being  more  047;  British  Africa,  $10,953,954, 
than  three  times  the  imports  from  Eur-  against  $  1 2,2 1 6,080;  Spain,  $  1 0, 1 93,- 
ope,  while  last  year  they  were  not  quite  809,  against  $10,208,637,  and  China, 
double  the  imports;  the  exports  to  $9,036,727,  against  $10,981,919  last 
North  American  countries  will  be  nearly  year,  while  none  of  the  other  countries 
$50,000,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  world  reached  the  $10,000,000 
from  those  countries,  while  last  year  the  line  in  the  eleven  months  whose  record 
excess  of  exports  was  less  than  $20,-  is  now  complete. 
000,000;  our  imports  from  South  Amer-  Our  purchases  abroad,  as  already  in- 
icawillbe  150  per  cent  in  excess  of  dicated,  are  much  less  than  those  of 
our  exports  to  that  part  of  the  world,  last  year,  being  for  the  eleven  months 
while  last  year  they  were  more  than  $563,770,032,  against  $679,547,391, 
200  per  cent  greater  than  the  exports,  and  for  the  full  year  likely  to  be  but  a 
There  is  not  a  country,  indeed  scarce-  trifle  in  excess  of  $600,000,000, 
ly  a  spot  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  against  $764,730,412  last  year.  This 
globe,  which  has  not  been  a  customer  year  our  total  exports  will  be  practically 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  just  double  our  imports,  while  last  year  they 
ended.  From  the  United  Kingdom,  were  less  than  25  per  cent  greater 
whose  total  purchases  for  the  year  are  than  our  imports.  As  above  stated, 
nearly  six  hundred  million  dollars,  down  one-half  of  our  importations  came  from 
to  Paraguay,  with  a  total  of  less  than  Europe.  Our  largest  purchases  during 
one  thousand  dollars,  the  continents,  the  year  were  from  the  United  King- 
countries  and  the  islands  of  the  earth  dom,  which,  as  already  indicated,  was 
have  purchased  of  the  plenteous  sup-  our  largest  customer,  our  total  pur- 
plies  which  the  United  States  has  been  chases  in  the  eleven  months  from  the 
able  to  offer  to  the  world  in  this  great-  United  Kingdom  being  $101,454,480, 
est  year  of  her  commerce.  To  the  against  $148,588,675  In  the  corre- 
United  Kingdom  the  exports  for  the  spending  months  of  last  year.  The 
eleven  months  were  $501,756,263,  next  largest  purchases  were  from  Ger- 
against  $452,926,890  in  the  corre-  many,  from  which  we  bought  in  the 
spending  months  of  the  preceding  year,  eleven  months  $61,916,809  worth  of 
Germany  came  next  as  a  purchaser,  goods,  against  $98,364,012  last  year; 
our  total  sales  to  that  country  being  Brazil  next,  from  which  we  bought 
$143,416,065,  against  $116,881,478  $58,203,762,  against  $64,695,383  last 
last  year.  The  next  largest  purchaser  year;  then  France,  $49,480,413, 
was  France,  to  which  we  exported  against  $60,095,025;  British  North 
$87,012,841  in  the  eleven  months  of  America,  $28,528,539,  against  $34,- 
the  year,  against  $54,575,298  in  the  757,841  last  year;  and  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  eleven  months  of  1898  we  bought  $24,- 
year.  Next  came  British  North  Am-  164.842  from  British  India,  $23, 180,- 
erica,  with  purchases  amounting  to  892  from  Japan,  $19,494,387  from 
$76, 160,4 14,  against  only  $59,676,594;  China,  $18,209,368  from  Italy,  and 
then  Netherlands,  with  $59,733,226.  $16,142,491  from  Mexico, 
against  $46,436,034  last  year;  then  The  following  table  gives  our  ex- 
Belgium,  with  $44,006,379,  against  ports  to  and  imports  from  the  grand 
$30,469,416  last  year;  Italy,  $21,849,-  divisions  of  the  world  during  the  eleven 
377,  against  $20,205,301  last  year;  months  ending  June  1,  1898: 
Mexico,   $19,304,687,   against    $21,-  Imports.  Exports. 

396.395  last  year;  Japan,  $19,260,415,  Europe $281,091,002    $901,014,786 

against  $12,466,433  last  year;  British  North  America.    81,287,474      127,125,929 

Australasia,  $14,213,606,  against  $16,.  South  America.    85.859.245       30.748.846 

197,092  last  year;  Brazil, $12,694,163,  oS^lci :;;::;    S^^       19;979;^ 

against  $11,413,345   last  year;  Den-  Africa 6,786,017       16,097,959 
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THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL 

Conrrlcht.  1898. 
A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  American 
people — or  perhaps  the  statement  would  be 
more    accurate   if    we     say 


n«8trMigth 
•f  the  lai&mj. 


American  administrations — is 
a  seeming  determination  to 
underestimate  the  strengh  of  the  enemy  in 
times  of  war.  Had  the  Colonists  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  power — 
and  the  vindictive  hatred — of  George  III.  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  begun  the 
War  of  I r dependence;  but,  not  to  be  sub- 
dued, they  embarked  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  a  hopeless  task — ^that  of  securing  po- 
litical freedom.  The  effrontery  exhibited 
for  the  giant  king  by  his  pygmy  subject  at 
once  gained  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world  and  the  active  support  of  Holland  and 
France. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  bitter  partisan  op- 
position at  home,  the  Americans  plunged 
into  the  war  of  1812,  but  of  course  France 
was  accepted  as  an  ally  in  advance,  from 
the  fact  that  that  country  and  Great  Britain 
were  then  at  war. 

In  the  Mexican  war  the  number  of  troops 
assigned  to  the  armies  of  invasion  proved 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  American  admin- 
istration for  any  opposing  force  the  Mexicans 
might  place  in  the  field.  Instead  of  imme- 
diately crushing  this  weak  and  helpless 
country,  which  was  already  tottering  from 
the  effects  of  Internal  wars,  the  American 
Government  sent  two  armies,  either  of 
which  would  have  made  but  respectable 
advance  guards,  and  the  war  was  prolonged 
nearly  three  years. 

Upon  the  act  of  secession,  or  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  of  the  Southern 
States  in  1861,  two  courses  could  have  been 
pursued,  either  of  which  would  have  se- 
cured an  early  peace:  First,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederate  States  could  have 
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been  recognized  and  war  averted;  second, 
the  entire  military  resources  of  the  North 
could  have  been  utilized  In  crushing  the 
young  republic;  peace  could  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  force  of  wealth  and  numbers. 
Neither  of  these  methods  were  adopted — 
the  Mexican  campaign  was  to  be  repeated — 
and  **75,000  volunteers  for  ninety  days" 
were  called  *'to  put  down  the  rebellion.'* 
If  the  administration  had  not  underesti- 
mated the  valor  of  the  Southern  soldier  and 
the  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  an 
army  of  500.000  troops  would  have  been 
thrown  across  the  "Mason  and  Dixon  line** 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  war  would  have 
ended  in  four  months  instead  of  four  years, 
and  nearly  a  million  lives  would  have  been 
saved. 

War  has  been  declared  against  Spain. 
The  American  people — and  apparently  the 
American  administration — 
have  been  taught  by  the  public 
press  that  Spaniards  are  cow- 
ards; that  Spanish  soldiers  "do  not  know 
how  to  shoot;**  that  they  have  no  modern 
guns;  that. they  have  no  ammunition;  that 
"they  are  starving  and  cannot  hold  out  a 
month  longer;**  that  Spain  "is  bankrupt;'* 
that  Spain  is  willing  to  pray  for  peace  and 
concede  anything  that  the  United  States 
may  demand.  The  Spanish  fleet  has  been 
described  as  "old  tubs,*'  the  ships'  crews  as 
"starving  beggars  not  capable  of  fighting." 
If  all  these  assertions  are  true,  It  surely  Is 
no  credit  to  American  arms  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Spain's  army  and  navy. 
The  victory  of  Manila  Bay  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cervera*s  fleet  is  made  to  appear  by 
such  assertions  as  evidence  of  Spain's 
weakness  rather  than  of  the  prowess  of 
American  sailors. 
That  the  American  people — and  appar- 
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ently  the  American  administration — have 
been  lead  to  base  their  hopes  of  a  success- 
ful issue  of  the  war  on  the  weakness  of  the 
enemy  rather  than  on  powerful  and  aggres- 
sive assaults,  is  unfortunate  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  United  States  has  the  wealth  and 
numbers  to  crush  Spain  into  submission 
with  but  small  sacrifice. 

Will  we  pit  man  against  man,  dollar 
against  dollar— prolonging  the  war  and 
sacrificing  lives?  That  Spain 
is  a  resourceful  nation  the 
pages  of  history  bear  ample 
proof;  that  her  soldiers  are  brave  and  hardy 
no  reader  of  history  will  deny,  and  that  the 
Spanish  soldiers  are  equipped  with  better 
guns  and  powder  than  the  Americans  the  of- 
ficial reports  of  the  three- days'  battle  before 
Santiago  verify. 

The  facts  are  these:  Spain  possessed 
good  ships,  but  those  of  the  United  States 
were  superior.  The  Spanish  officers  and 
sailors  were  brave  to  a  fault,  but  they  could 
not  withstand  the  valor  of  the  American 
sailor  nor  the  miraculous  accuracy  of  their 
gun  fire;  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  entrench- 
ments and  fortifications  of  Santiago  were 
brave  and  determined  men,  the  accuracy  of 
their  fire  was  terribly  destructive,  but  the 
irresistable  charges  of  the  American  soldier 
swept  them  back  into  their  inner  works. 

When  victory  perches  on  the  banners  of 
the  United  States,  when  Spain's  army,  like 
her  navy,  is  defeated  or  destroyed,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  prowess  of  American  arms 
and  not  to  the  cowardice  or  incapacity  of 
the  Spanish  military  and  naval  forces. 

We  may  convince  Spain  that  she  ought  to 
sue  for  peace  by  padding  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers  with  peace  "talk," 
but  a  thoroughly*  equipped 
army  of  250,000  men  in  the  field  would  be 
certain  to  bring  peace.  In  the  event  of 
Spain  becoming  contrary,  not  being  as  anx- 
ious for  peace  as  some  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  papers  seem  to  be,  a  siege  of  Havana 
may  be  the  leading  feature  of  next  winter's 
campaign,  and  as  Havana  once  fell  by  siege 
and  assault  a  recital  of  that  event  will  be  of 
more  than  usual  interest  at  this  time. 

Nearly  all  Europe  became  involved  in  the 
"Seven  Years"  war  (1756  to  1763),  and 
_    ...  when  peace  was  declared  the 

_  „  ^  map-makers  had  a  stupendious 
task  to  perform,  much  of  their 
past  work  had  been  undone,  armies  and 
fleets  had  changed  boundry  lines  in  all  parts 
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of  the  world.  Prussia,  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  were  pitted  against  France,  Austria 
and  Russia,  Spain  coming  to  the  aid  of 
France  Just  in  time  to  suffer  in  the  final 
crash. 

The  end  found  the  king  of  Prussia  to  be 
"Frederick  the  Great"  and  a  former  "state" 
a  powerful  nation;  the  French-Canadian  and 
West  Indian  possessions  were  English,  and 
the  Spanish  Philippines  and  West  Indies 
were  occupied  by  British  armies,  and  the 
French  power  in  India  had  been  broken. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Havana  and 
Manila  the  war  was  terminated  by  the 
"treaty  of  Paris"  (Feb.  10,  1763),  between 
England,  France  and  Spain.  After  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  and  compromises 
had  been  made  to  heal  wounds  of  "national 
honor,"  England  possessed  Canada,  India 
and  many  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  Flor- 
ida and  territory  in  Senegal;  Spain  recov- 
ered Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  France 
ceded,  as  compensation  for  friendship,  all 
of  Louisiana  to  Spain;  France  recovered 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  and  other  isl- 
ands in  the  West  Indies,  privileges  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  portion  of  the 
New  Foundland  coast  was  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  French  fishermen. 

When  Spain  Joined  with  France  against 
Great  Britain  they  endeavored  to  co<6xot 
Portugal  into  like  action,  but  the  latter 
Joined  with  Great  Britain  in  the  fortunes  of 
war.  It  was  then  that  a  great  expedition 
was  secretly  planned  to  punish  Spain  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  immense  booty. 

In  1816  Robert  Bisset  published  his  "Ms- 
lory  ofth§  Riipi  cf  Gtorgt  III,''  in  two  vol- 
umes. From  the  first  of  these 
the  following  detailed  account 
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of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Ha- 
vana is  taken: 

"The  chief  advantage  expected  by  France 
from  the  assistance  of  Spain  was  through 
her  finances  and  navy.  Aware  of  this  ex- 
pectation, the  British  ministry  formed  their 
plan  for  the  campaign  with  a  view  to  these 
objects,  and  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  which  would  debili- 
tate and  exhaust  her  new  antagonist,  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  her  old  enemy,  and  com- 
pel both  France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  whole  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  centered  in  the  Havan- 
nah;  an  expedition,  therefore,  against  this 
important  possession  was  resolved  on  as  soon 
as  war  commenced.    It  was  both  a  bolder 
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and  wiser  plan  to  attack  the  center  and 
stronghold  of  our  enemy's  dominions  than 
to  begin  with  a  place  of  less  consequence,  in 
hopes  thereby  of  gradually  attaining  the  prin- 
cipal conquest.  In  the  war  with  Spain,  which 
commenced  in  1739,  we  had  begun  with 
subordinate  attacks.  The  capture  of  Porto 
Bello  did  not  insure  the  capture  of  Cartha- 
gena,  nor  would  the  capture  of  Carthagena 
have  insured  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  the  Havan- 
nah  would  intercept  the  enemy's  principal 
resources,  and,  if  we  chose  to  pursue  our 
advances,  expose  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America.  The  attempt  against  Carthagena 
was  as  difficult  as  against  the  Havannah. 
Where  the  danger  and  expense  of  two  ob- 
jects were  equal,  it  was  wiser  to  employ 
them  upon  that  which,  if  attained,  would  be 
most  advantageous.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Bute  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  undertaking, 
therefore,  as  war  ministers,  was  superior  to 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his 
colleagues. 

"Such  an  enterprise  being  determined 
on  by  the  ministry,  we  are  next  to  view 
their  ability  in  the  com- 
manders which  they  chose, 
and  the  preparation  which  they  made  for 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 

A  very  powerful  armament  was  fitted  out, 
and  the  chief  command  of  the  land  forces 
was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the 
friend  and  military  pupil  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Admiral  Pocock,  who  had 
extended  the  naval  glory  and  political  power 
of  his  country  in  the  East  Indies,  was  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fleet  for  humbling 
our  enemies  in  the  West.  Commodore 
Keppel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
was  second  in  naval  command.  Thus  ad- 
ministration regarded  not  only  the  skill  of 
its  principal  officers,  but  their  harmony, 
thereby  avoiding  the  fatal  error  which  had 
so  powerfully  tended  to  our  discomfiture 
at  Carthagena.  On  the  5th  of  March  they 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  on  their  arri- 
val off  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  (Hayti)  were 
reinforced  by  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and 
army  which  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Martinico  and  the  other  Caribbee  islands. 
There  were  two  routes  from  Cape  Nichola 
to  the  Havannah;  the  one  circuitous  to  the 
south  of  Cuba,  between  that  island  and  Ja- 
maica, round  by  Cape  St.  Antonio;  the 
other  direct,  to  the  north  of  Cuba,  by  the 
old  Bahama  channel.    The  first  was  the 
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safer,  but  tedious;  the  second,  in  a  narrow 
strait,  by  much  the  shorter,  but  hazardous. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  in  a 
great  degree  on  its  being  far  advanced  be- 
fore the  hurricane  season;  dispatch  was 
therefore  a  very  important  object.  The 
season  of  the  year  was  not  stormy,  and  it 
was  thought  most  advisable  to  take  the 
northern  route.  This  attempt  was  es- 
teemed bold,  but  not  rash,  and  so  admirable 
were  the  dispositions  of  the  naval  com- 
mander, in  sending  vessels  to  reconnoitre 
the  passage,  and  dividing  the  armament  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  sea,  that,  by 
favourableness  of  weather,  with  which  from 
his  knowledge  of  that  climate  and  situation 
he  had  laid  his  account,  our  whole  force  in 
nine  days  passed  through  this  strait,  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  without  the  small- 
est interruption,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  ar- 
rived before  the  place  of  their  destination." 

The  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe Cuba,  its  commerce  and  harbors,  as 
known  in  that  day,  and  also 
the  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
army  and  navy:  "Cuba,  belonging  wholly 
to  Spain,  is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  runs  from  east  to  west, 
verging  towards  the  northwest,  about  nine 
hundred  miles  In  length;  irregular  In 
breadth,  but  at  an  average  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Its  nominal  capital  is  St.  Jago 
(Santiago),  on  the  southeast  coast;  but  the 
most  important  place  for  size,  strength, 
population  and  wealth  is  the  Havannah.  The 
harbour  of  this  city  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
passage,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  open- 
ing into  a  large  bason,  which  diverges  into 
three  smaller  inlets,  capacious  enough  both 
in  extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thousand  of 
the  largest  ships,  and  on  all  sides  secured 
from  the  wind.  In  this  haven  the  rich  fleets 
from  the  various  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  assembled  before 
they  set  sail  for  Europe.  The  Havannah,  a 
rendezvous  of  such  wealth,  was  itself  so 
flourishing  and  opulent  that  no  pains  were 
spared  to  give  it  proportionate  security.  The 
narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  pro- 
tected on  the  east  side  by  a  very  strong  fort, 
called  the  More,  on  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  and  by  a  fort  called  Puntal  on  the 
west,  which  joins  the  town  opposite  the  Moro 
fort.  The  town  itself  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  rampart,  with  bastions  and  a  deep 
ditch. 

"The  Spanish  navy  Intended  for  the  West 
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Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  sail,  mostly  of 
the  line,  were  at  this  time  in 
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the  harbour  of  the  Havannah. 

Though  not  much  Inferior  to 
the  British  in  maritime  force,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  in  many 
other  respects  made  many  able  dispositions 
for  defending  the  town.  Across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  they  laid  a  strong  boom, 
behind  which  they  sunk  several  ships.  The 
English  commanders  proposed  to  land  on 
the  eastern  side,  so  as  to  be  able  at  once  to 
invest  the  Moro  and  command  the  country. 
To  divert  the  enemy  from  attending  to  their 
design,  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the 
westward.  While  the  enemy  was  attending 
to  the  motions  of  the  fleet,  our  troops  on  the 
7th  of  June  effected  a  landing.  The  army 
was  divided  into  two  great  corps;  the  chief 
body  was  employed  against  Fort  Moro,  the 
other  advanced  southwards  a  considerable 
way  into  the  inland  part,  to  cover  the  siege, 
and  secure  our  watering  and  foraging  parties, 
and  on  that  side  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  inter- 
course with  the  country.  A  detachment  was 
posted  under  Colonel  Howe  to  the  westward, 
to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  principal 
objects,  and  to  intercept  the  communcation 
with  the  country  on  that  side.  Thus  the 
place  was  either  invested  or  blocked  on  the 
east,  south  and  west,  by  the  army,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded 
the  sea. 

''Notwithstanding  this  masterly  disposi- 
tion, the  British  had  still  very  great  diffi- 
culties, dangers  and  hardships  to  encounter. 
The  sun  being  then  vertical,  the  heat  was 
excessive;  water  was  to  be  fetched  from  a 
great  distance,  over  paths  to  be  cut  through 
thick  woods,  and  the  cannon  were  to  be 
dragged  over  a  rough  and  rocky  shore;  but 
such  a  spirit  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
army,  and  such  an  unanimity  prevailed 
among  the  commanders,  officers,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  thirst, 
^igue  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  erected 
batteries  against  the  Moro.  The  enemy  not 
only  acted  on  the  defensive,  but  on  the 
fourth  week  of  the  siege  made  a  powerful 
sally,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Our  sea  forces, 
who  had  hitherto  afforded  every  assistance 
on  shore  to  the  land  service,  on  the  1st  of 
July  made  a  very  bold  attempt  from  their 
own  element,  and  opened  their  broadsides 
with  a  terrible  fire  against  the  Moro.  As  it 
was  impossible,  however,  to  act  from  the 


sea  upon  that  castle,  without  being  also  ex- 
posed to  the  batteries  of  the  Puntal,  they 
were  extremely  annoyed  from  both  garri- 
sons, and  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from 
their  cannonade.  Although  this  heroic 
effort  of  the  ships  produced  little  effect  on 
the  north  side,  which  they  attacked,  yet  it 
was  of  great  service  to  the  land  besiegers  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Moro.  While  the  de- 
fenders of  the  garrison  were  returning  the 
fire  of  the  fleet,  they  paid  much  less  atten- 
tion than  usual  to  our  land  batteries,  which 
during  that  time  did  considerable  damage  to 
their  works,  but  when  the  sea  attack  had 
ceased,  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  their 
operations  toward  the  land  with  their  former 
effect.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and 
the  event  seemed  very  doubtful.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  principal 
British  battery  took  fire,  and  was  unfortun- 
ately consumed. 

"Sickness  now  becoming  prevalent  in  this 
severe  service  and  destructive  climate,  ren- 
iitmm.*,^m  ^crod  ono-lialf  of  the  forces 
SaTwsat.  ^°^*  ^^^  ^^^^  *"^  doubled  the 
fatigue  of  the  other.  The 
want  of  fresh  provisions  and  wholesome 
water  increased  the  diseases  and  aggra- 
vated the  sufferings  of  the  besiegers.  As 
they  were  daily  more  exhausted  and  the 
season  advanced  toward  the  time  of  the 
hurricanes,  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
became  fainter.  Those  who  escaped  the 
dangerous  siege  and  dreadful  climate,  ex- 
pected final  destruction  if  they  waited  till 
the  tempest  began.  From  North  America 
they  had  long  looked  for  reenforcements, 
but  none  arrived.  Oppressed  with  these 
distresses,  the  commanders  endeavored  to 
re-animate  their  troops.  The  enemy,  they 
represented,  had  made  a  most  gallant  re- 
sistance and  were  Spaniards  in  military 
efforts  to  suppress  Britons?  The  richest 
prize  was  before  them,  which  British  valour 
and  perseverance  might  still  obtain.  These 
incitements  inspiriting  the  heroic  breasts  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  most  as- 
tonishing exertions,  new  batteries  were 
raised.  They  now  silenced  the  cannon  of 
the  fort,  beat  to  pieces  the  upper  works  and 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way; 
hence  their  hopes  of  success  revived.  At 
this  time  the  Jamaica  fleet  brought  them  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
were  succored  by  a  strong  reenforcement 
from  New  York.      Their  hopes  now  re- 
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doubled,  but  a  new  difficulty  appeared  after 
their  lodgement  was  effected  from  an  im- 
mense ditch  which  was  cut  chiefly  in  the 
solid  rock.  A  thin  ridge,  however,  had 
been  left  to  flank  the  ditch  toward  the  sea: 
this,  though  totally  uncovered,  the  miners 
passed  without  fear,  and  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  their  operations  in  the  wall.  The 
Governor  of  the  Havannah  seeing  that  the 
Moro  must  soon  fall,  unless  an  effort  was 
made  for  its  relief,  sent  a  great  body  across 
the  harbour  on  the  22d  of  July  before  day- 
break, to  attack  our  posts  in  three  points; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 
Meanwhile  our  miners  advanced  rapidly  In 
their  operations;  a  part  of  the  wall  was 
btown  up,  the  ruins  fell  Into  the  ditch,  and  a 
breach  was  left,  which  the  engineer  Judging 
practicable,  the  general  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  to  attack,  mounted  the  breach, 
and  entered  the  fort, 

"The  enemy  made  a  brave  but  ineffectual 
resistance;  the  gallant  commander  fell,  and 

British  troops.  No  time  was 
lost  in  improving  this  momentous  advantage. 
A  second  reenforcement  now  arrived,  which 
still  further  encouraged  the  exertions  of  our 
armament.  As  the  Moro  commanded  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  fire  of 
the  fort  was  turned  against  the  enemy:  a 
Une  of  batteries  was  placed  from  the  fort 
ak>ng  the  hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it 
itood,  and  another  line  was  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  when  they  were  all  prepared  to  play, 
the  general  informed  the  governor  by  mes- 
sage, that,  knowing  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  attack  which  he  was  ready  to  make,  he 
suspended  it,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to 
capitulate.  The  governor  replied,  that  he 
would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  general  the  next  morning  ordered  the 
Are  to  commence  from  all  the  batteries, 
which,  after  playing  for  six  hours  with  most 
tremendous  effect,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
hang  out  a  flag  of  truce.  A  capitulation 
was  concluded:  and  the  English  troops  took 
possession  of  the  Havannah  on  the  14th  of 
August,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  nine 
days.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  the 
most  important  exploit  achieved  during  the 
war.  The  reduction  of  so  strong  a  fortress 
was  an  arduous  military  enterprise;  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
a  very  great  naval  victory;  the  plunder 
taken,  amounting  to  three  millions  sterling 


(about  $14,550,000),  was  a  most  lucrative 
acquisition;  and  the  enemy  being  deprived 
of  the  chief  sinews  of  war,  was  a  decisive 
blow  that  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.'* 
The  British  had,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
patched a  strong  naval  expedition  again&t 
BuooeMiath  ^*^^'  *"  ^^^  Philippines.  In 
PhiiioniBM.  ^^^^^  *®  escape  bombardment 
and  the  destruction  of  that  city, 
the  merchants,  both  Spanish  and  foreign, 
paid  a  ransom  to  the  British  commander  of 
about  £900,000  (about  $4,365,000). 

Thomas  Mante  in  his  History  of  th§  Latt 
War  in  Nor0i  Amgrica,  published  in  London 
about  the  first  of  the  present 
century,  minutely  describes  the 
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terrible  disasters  that  befell  this 
expedition.  The  lack  of  food  and  water,  the 
ever-present  fever,  and  the  terrible  hurri- 
canes left  but  few  of  the  hardy  English 
sailors  and  American  militia  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

"The  hardships  which  the  English  troops 
sustained  in  forwarding  their  approaches 
against  the  Moro,  are  altogether  inexpress- 
ible," says  Mante.  "There  being  no  river 
or  even  spring  near  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  them  water  from  a  great  distance; 
and  so  scanty  and  precarious  was  the  supply 
that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
water  from  the  ships.  Roads  of  communi- 
cation were  to  be  cut  through  thick  woods 
and  the  artillery  was  to  be  dragged  for  a 
vast  way  over  a  rough  rocky  shore.  Sev- 
eral of  the  men  on  these  services,  dropped 
dead  with  heat,  thirst  and  fatigue.  Siclmess 
and  severe  labor  had  reduced  the  army  to 
almost  half  its  number.  Five  thousand 
soldiers  and  three  thousand  seamen  were 
laid  up  with  various  distempers.  A  want  of 
fresh  provisions  exasperated  the  evil,  and 
retarded  their  recovery.  The  deficiency  of 
water  was,  of  all  their  grievances,  the  most 
intolerable  and  extremely  aggravated  all  the 
rest  of  their  sufferings.  The  great  distance 
they  were  obliged  to  go  to  procure  a  scanty 
supply  of  water,  was  alone  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust all  their  strength;  but  joined  to  the 
anguish  of  a  dreadful  thirst,  put  an  end  to 
their  wretched  existence. 

"On  the  17th  of  July  arrived  a  part  of  the 
long-expected  reenforcements  from  North 
America,  under  Brigadier  Burton,  which 
had  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  1 1th  of 
June.  Notwithstanding  this  reenforcement, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  now  obliged  to 
contract  the  different  outposts,  on  account 
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of  the  great  sickness  among  the  troops. 
Hundreds  resigned  themselves  to  eternity. 
A  great  number  fell  victims  to  a  putrid 
fever." 

This  writer,  in  describing  the  horrors  of 
the  fever,  says:  "Hundreds  of  carcasses 
were  seen  floating  on  the  ocean.*'  After 
the  fall  of  Havana,  Mante  says  the  British 
troops  returned  to  New  York,  but '  most  of 
them  died  in  the  passage,  or  in  the  hospitals 
immediately  on  the  arrival;  and  the  artillery 
sent  with  them  was  entirely  lost  at  sea.  The 
troops  that  remained  were  not  much  more 
fortunate,  being  by  this  time  so  reduced  by 
sickness  that  even  seven  hundred  could  not 
be  mustered  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.*' 

Another  writer,  in  describing  the  seige, 
says:  "By  July  3d  more  than  half  of  the 
army  and  some  three  thousand  seamen 
were  down  with  sickness.  Under  all  diffi- 
culties, however,  the  siege  was  persevered 
with.  The  Moro  was  taken  by  storm  on  30 
July,  and  on  13  August  the  town,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  and  the  men  of  war  in  the 
harbour— to  the  number  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  smaller  vessels — surren- 
dered by  capitulation,  The  money  value  of 
the  prize  was  enormous.  The  share  of  Po- 
cock  alone,  as  naval  commander-in-chief, 
was  £122.697,  10s,  6d;  that  of  Albemarle  was 
the  same.  In  November  Pocock  delivered 
over  the  command  to  Keppel,  who  had  just 
been  promoted  to  flag  rank,  and  sailed  for 
England  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  several 
of  the  prizes,  and  some  fifty  of  the  tran- 
sports. The  voyage  was  an  unfortunate 
one.  Two  of  the  line  of-battle  ships,  worn 
out  and  rotten,  foundered  in  the  open  sea, 
though  happily  without  loss  of  life.  Two 
others  had  to  throw  all  their  guns  overboard, 
and  with  great  difficulty  reached  Kinsale. 
Twelve  of  the  transports  went  down  in  a 
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gale,  many  were  wrecked  in  the  channel, 
with  the  loss  of  most  of  their  crews,  and  in 
those  ships  which  eventually  got  safe  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  died,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst  and  cold.  Po- 
cock, in  the  Namur,  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
13  Jan.,  1763.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of 
this  expedition  secured  as  much  booty  for 
their  personal  benefit  as  pos- 
sible; they  made  use  of  the 
victory  of  the  British  army  and  fleet  to  rob  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Havana.  A  writer 
says:  "Albemarle's  share  as  commander- 
in-chief  was  £122,000.  His  conduct  as  a 
conqueror  was  alleged  to  be  harsh  and  ex- 
acting. He  banished  the  Bishop  of  Havana 
to  Florida  for  appointing  clergy  without  his 
approval,  and  he  exacted  contributions  from 
the  merchants  which  the  government  at 
home  denied  his  right  to  levy.  He  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  refund  the  money.** 
Another  writer  says  of  this  "secret  expe- 
dition** which  cost  so  many  lives:  "The 
prize  money  was  estimated  at  upwards  of 
three  millions  sterling,  of  which  nearly 
£25,000  fell  to  Keppel* s  share.  His  younger 
brother,  a  general  officer  serving  on  the 
staff,  probably  received  the  same,  while  the 
elder  brother  received  about  five  times  as 
much.  Notwithstanding  the  blow  inflicted 
on  the  Spanish  navy  and  on  Spain,  it  was 
not  unnaturally  said  that  'the  expedition  was 
undertaken  solely  to  put  money  into  the 
Keppeis*  pockets.*  ** 

When  Spain's  reverses  in  the  present  war 
are  considered  it  would  seem  that  she  should 
be  inclined  for  peace,  but  when  peace  ne- 
gotiations are  begun  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  may  be  such  that  the  "peace 
party**  of  Spain  will  become  a  war  party, 
and  Havana  will  fall  again. 
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"jack"  CONWAY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Devereauz  had 
left  Mansfield  hurriedly  for  Idaho,  Jus^  after 
the  holidays.  His  route  was  circuitous; 
first  east  over  two  divisions  of  the  B.  &  G.» 
thence  north  nearly  a  hundred  miles  on  a 
connecting  line,  where  he  again  changed 
cars  and  took  a  transcontinental  train  for  the 
West.  With  delays  and  travel  he  was  the 
larger  part  of  three  days  in  reaching  the 
Little  Joe  Mines.  The  last  thirty  miles  of 
his  journey  was  by  stage  from  the  railroad 
up  a  rugged  cafSon  and  over  a  divide  into 
the  district  in  which  the  Little  Joe  was 
located. 

Night  was  Just  falling  when  the  driver 
blew  a  winding  blast  on  his  post  horn,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  an  old  battered  Govern- 
ment bugle.  The  last  six  or  eight  miles  be- 
ing on  a  descending  grade  the  four  horses 
which  made  up  the  team  galloped,  or 
"loped,**  as  the  driver  called  it,  all  the  way; 
the  stage  coach  rolling  and  rocking  on  its 
leather  springs  like  a  ship  in  a  gale. 

The  snow,  which  lay  everywhere,  had 
been  beaten  down  in  the  roadway  by  the 
constant  passing  of  "freighters'*  who  with 
their  six-mule  teams  hauled  lumber  and 
other  mining  supplies  from  the  ralh'oad  to 
the  dozen  mines  over  the  range. 

The  stage  stand,  or  hostelry,  before  which 
the  driver  wheeled  his  team  was  a  rough 
board  structure  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  architectural  beauty.  It  was  constructed 
of  pine  boards  which  stood  on  end,  and  was 
"battened"  to  keep  the  wind  out.  Tne  only 
symptom  of  paint  apparent  was  on  the  win- 
dow and  door  casings  which  bore  evidence 
of  having  been  framed  and  * 'primed**  in  some 
mill  far  distant  from  these  pifion  cover  hills 
in  which  Devereaux  now  found  himself. 

Before  the  occupants  of  the  stage  had 
time  to  alight  hostlers  had  loosened  the  tugs 
and  the  horses  were  whinneying  to  their 


by  W.  S.  Carter. 

relief  team  which  was  to  drag  the  convey- 
ance another  fifteen  miles  before  midnight. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  an  old  man  as 
gray  and  tall  as  the  proverbial  mountaineer, 
welcomed  the  "strangers**  into  the  "front 
room*'  which  was  separated  from  the  "bar" 
by  a  board  partition  through  which  the  odor 
of  whisky  and  stale  lemons  found  its  way. 

As  cold  and  desolate  as  the  big  pile  of 
lumber  looked  from  without,  all  was  com- 
fort within.  Huge  box  stoves  crammed  full 
of  blazing  wood  gave  warmth  to  the  sur- 
roundings, and  Devereaux  noticed  that  the 
outer  walls  were  double  and  no  doubt  lined 
with  tar  paper,  in  fact  the  black  edges  of  the 
latter  were  observable  around  the  doors. 

Devereaux  had  had  two  companions  dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  his  trip,  one  of  whom 
was  a  mine  owner  and  was  well  acquainted 
in  the  district.  From  this  gentleman  Dever- 
eaux had  learned  that  Conway  frequented 
the  "Gem,**  which  was  the  name  of  the 
saloon  in  the  hotel,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tramp  the 
mile  up  the  mountain  side  to  where  the  Lit- 
tle Joe  was  located. 

Supper  over,  Devereaux  found  his  way 
into  the  bar-room,  now  filled  with  a  Jovial 
crowd  of  fellows  bent  upon  having  a  "good 
time.** 

More  than  a  dozen  tables  stood  in  the 
room.  At  some  men  were  playing  cards, 
at  others  the  click  of  dominoes  were  plainly 
audible,  while  up  against  the  ceiling  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke  hung  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  At  the  extreme  rear  of 
the  large  hall  was  a  pool  table,  over  which 
was  suspended  a  large  kerosene  lamp  with 
an  immense  tin  hood  reflector  to  illuminate 
the  taole. 

Devereaux  was  at  home.  He  might  have 
been  one  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the  place. 
Judging  from  his  garb,  his  manner  and 
"feel- at- home'*  way  of  ordering  drinks  for 
the  four  or  five  men  who  were  lined  up  at  the 
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bar  waiting  for  Just  such  a  chance  to  drink 
at  a  "friend's'*  expense. 

Devereauz  had  about  given  up  the  task  of 
picking  Conway  out  of  the  crowd  and  was 
on  the  point  of  calling  the  bartender  to  his 
assistance  when  a  shout  went  up  from  half  a 
dozen  throats  of  "Hello,  Jack,  old  boy!" 

"Jack,"  who  had  just  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  was  as  fine-looking  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  Devereaux  had  ever  beheld. 
Six  feet  in  height,  broad-shouldered,  weight 
200  pounds,  big  brown  whiskers  from  his 
eyes  to  his  breast,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  he  answered  the  hearty  welcome 
with  a  "Hello,  yerself  I  How  do  you  like  to 
be  called  Hellol" 

"Mr.  Conway,  gentlemen,"  said  the  bar- 
keeper, with  mock  civility,  introducing  the 
new  comer  to  miners  who  had  come  for- 
ward to  meet  "Jack"— and  take  a  drink  at 
his  expense. 

XXVII. 

PLANS  LAID. 

Devereaux  was  non-plussed.  This  man 
was  Conway  all  right,  but  it  was  not  "Rob- 
ert A,"  as  the  letter  had  been  signed—it 
was  "Jack."  Perhaps  "Jack"  was  simply 
a  nickname. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Conway,  but  is  not  this 
Robert  A.  Conway,  formerly  of  Hartford, 
Conn.?"  said  Devereaux  a  few  minutes 
later  to  the  big  miner.  The  look  of  amaze- 
ment that  flashed  over  Conway's  face  was 
sufficient  proof  that  Devereaux  had  located 
the  right  man. 

"Yes.  That's  my  old  home.  Who  are 
you?" 

"Here  is  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Judge  Archibald  Newcomb,  of  Mansfield — 
which  explains  itself,"  responded  Dev- 
ereaux. 

Conway  approached  a  lamp  bracketed  on 
the  wall  and  read  the  letter.  "Glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Devereaux,"  he  said,  ex- 
tending his  hand  in  a  cordial  manner.  "We 
will  mingle  with  the  boys  a  short  while,  and 
1  will  see  you  in  your  room  and  talk  over 
the  matter  that  brings  you  here.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  old  acquaintances.  This  will 
prevent  questions  from  the  curious.  Here, 
Mr.  Arkins,  this  is  Mr.  Devereaux,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  stopping  here  a  day  or  so, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  too  good 
for  him  in  your  hotel,"  said  Conway,  intro- 
ducing the  new  arrival  to  the  proprietor,  al- 
though   the    latter    always   made  himself 


acquainted  with  his  guests  before  they  got 
into  the  house. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  passing  a  pleasant 
word  with  first  one  and  then  another,  de- 
clining to  "take  a  hand"  at  this  table  and 
seated  only  for  a  minute  at  another,  Conway 
signified  his  readiness  to  visit  Devereaux  in 
his  room. 

The  "room"  was  a  small  affair— so  small 
that  there  was  but  little  space  for  the  stove, 
so  little  that  it  was  fenced  in  with  a  sheet- 
iron  shield  to  protect  the  wall  on  two  sides 
and  the  table  on  the  other.  Seated  at  this 
table,  Conway  told  all  he  knew  of  John  Mar- 
tin and  his  will.  While  the  conversation 
lasted  until  late  into  the  night,  and  a  defi- 
nite arrangement  had  been  arrived  at,  Con- 
way's letter  to  Judge  Newcomb  had  told  it 
all.  Conway  remembered  distictly  the  main 
points  of  the  will;  he  remembered  how  Scar- 
borough had  pledged  to  John  Martin  that  he 
would  protect  the  little  girl's  interests— in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Martin  suddenly  dying. 
He  remembered  that  Mr.  Martin  had  told 
Scarborough  that  he  "wished  his  business  to 
remain  private,  and  desired  that  the  girl 
should  never  be  acquainted  with  anything 
that  might  mar  her  happiness  in  after  life." 

Conway  had  not  given  the  matter  a 
thought  in  years,  when,  one  day,  shortly 
before  Christmas,  two  or  three  Mansfield 
papers  had  been  forwarded  from  Butte.  His 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  when  he  read  the 
marked  articles  relative  to  the  suit  of  Hol- 
comb,  and  the  part  taken  by  Scarborough  & 
Jones,  the  whole  matter  came  to  mind. 
Evidently  some  one  had  sent  these  papers 
who  was  also  into  the  secret. 

When  Devereaux  boarded  the  stage  the 
following  day  Conway  had  agreed  to  come 
to  Mansfield  as  a  witness  whenever  notified 
by  Judge  Newcomb. 

The  return  trip  was  without  incident  of 
interest.  Another  council  of  war  was  held, 
at  which  the  Judge  imparted  the  informa- 
tion that  "old  man"  Scarborough,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  attorneys,  had  gone 
to  Florida  in  hopes  of  regaining  his  health, 
which  had  been  failing  of  late.  The  Judge 
avowed  that  the  "old  man"  was  weakening 
and  wished  to  avoid  being  a  party  to  the 
rascality  of  Jones,  yet  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  very  day  that  Schwack  had  made  his 
address,  which  resulted  in  his  arrest,  court 
was  convened,  and  the  Martin  case  set  for 
trial  in  the  third  week  of  the  term. 
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Holcomb  was  present,  and  not  without 
friends.  Many  of  the  "best  people"  in 
Mansfield  extended  the  hospitality  of  their 
homes  to  the  heir  of  John  Martin.  A  man 
who  was  about  to  secure  possession  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  property  in  Mansfield, 
and  who  was  soon  to  be  the  owner  of  half  a 
million  of  stock  in  the  Mountain  Boy  mines 
was  no  common  personage,  and  the  West 
Side  desired  to  convince  Mr.  Holcomb  that 
he  •'was  welcome  to  our  prosperous  West- 
em  city." 

The  fact  that  Holcomb  was  uncouth  and 
ill  mannered  mattered  not  to  the  **best  peo- 
ple" of  Mansfield,  any  man  with  money  was 
welcome;  in  fact,  many  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, families  whose  standing  in  society 
would  make  familiarity  with  poor  people  not 
permissable,  owed  their  wealth  to  a  lucky 
strike  when  the  gold  fields  had  first  been 
discovered. 

Mr.  Jones  took  pains  to  introduce  Hol- 
comb to  the  business  men;  he  suggested 
that  the  heir  apparent  wear  a  better  fitting 
and  more  expensive  suit  of  clothes,  and 
Jones  paid  for  them  himself.  A  part  of  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Jones  was  to  secure  an  influ- 
ential standing  fcr  his  client  before  the  jury 
was  selected  to  try  the  will  case.  He  particu- 
larly exerted  himself  to  bring  about  an 
agreeable  acquaintance  between  Holcomb 
and  a  number  of  hangers  on  about  the  court 
house,  who  generally  secured  places  on 
Juries. 

The  young  ladies,  former  acquaintances 
of  Annie  Martin,  knew  her  no  longer,  but 
busied  themselves  laying  plans  to  secure 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Holcomb  at  little  pri- 
vate parties,  arranged  for  his  especial  benefit. 

Mr.  Holcomb  had  no  taste  for  such 
society,  but  Mr.  Jones,  his  legal  adviser,  in- 
sisted that  he  become  a  social  lion  before 
the  Judge  and  Jury  weighed  his  case  in  the 
scales  of  Justice.  Holcomb  longed  for  the 
companionship  of  the  round  house,  the 
coach  sheds  and  the  switch  shanty,  but 
from  these  happy  haunts  he  was  debarred. 
XXVIII. 

A  STRANGE  COMBINATION. 

When  Sheriff  Thomasson  reached  the 
public  square  with  his  prisoner  he  was  in  an 
uneasy  frame  of  mind;  what  to  do  with 
Schwack  he  was  at  a  loss.  Some  charge 
would  have  to  be  made,  or  else  the  prisoner 
would  be  liberated. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Mining  Rtmew,  Mr.  Burlinghame  was  the 


local  attorney  for  a  score  of  mining  compa- 
nies, among  which  was  the  Black  Diamond, 
and  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  Non-Parti- 
san  Patriots*  League.  To  this  influential 
gentleman  the  Sheriff  turned  for  advice,  the 
result  being  that  an  hour  later  one  of  the 
office  employes  of  the  Black  Diamond  Com- 
pany, who  had  attended  the  miners'  meeting 
by  Instructions  of  his  superiors,  swore  out 
a  warrant  against  Schwack  for  "disorderly 
conduct"  and  "trespassing  on  the  Com- 
pany's property." 

During  the  Sheriff's  perplexity,  before 
Mr.  Burlinghame  had  arranged  matters  for 
Schwack's  Imprisonment,  other  scenes  were 
being  enacted  that  bore  evidence  of  more 
determination  and  better  generalship. 

Hardly  had  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies 
pressed  the  express  wagon  into  service  to 
convey  the  prisoner  back  to  town  before  the 
driver  of  another  wagon  also  started  west- 
ward. The  latter  urged  his  horses  into  a 
fast  trot  and  a  few  minutes  later  had  stopped 
in  the  alley  back  of  the  Martin  home.  He 
was  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Annie,  where  he  reported  in  detail  every- 
thing that  had  been  said  and  done  out  at 
Shaft  No.  5.  This  driver  was  the  same  man 
who  had  delivered  the  Christmas  packages 
for  Annie;  the  same  man  to  whose  invalid 
wife  Annie  had  been  so  kind  during  her  last 
illness,  and  the  same  man  whom  old  John 
Martin  had  befriended  years  before.  He 
had  been  asked  by  Annie  to  do  her  a  favor, 
and  he  was  now  doing  it. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Annie  Martin  was  at 
the  office  of  James  Devereaux.  Judge 
Newcomb  was  immediately  summoned  from 
the  adjoining  building,  in  which  his  office 
was  located,  and  to  these  two  friends  she 
related  what  had  transpired  at  the  miners* 
meeting  and  her  determination  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  imprisonment  of  Schwack. 

She  had  learned  to  respect  this  strange  old 
man  with  reverence  near  akin  to  awe.  He 
never  left  her  house  empty-handed;  and,  in 
fact,  she  had  conducted  most  of  her  charita- 
ble work  through  him  since  severing  her 
connection  with  the  Peabody  Association. 

The  Judge  "doubted  the  advisability  of 
getting  mixed  up  In  any  matter  at  this 
time  that  might  prejudice  her  case  before 
the  Court."  He  pointed  out  that  sooner  or 
later  Judge  Griswold,  the  presiding  Judge, 
would  have  his  hands  full  of  cases  growing 
out  of  the  strike,  and  as  this  dispenser  of 
Justice  was  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Black 
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Diamond  Company,  for  Annie  to  champion 
the  strikers*  side  would  certainly  place  him 
(Newcomb)  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
Martin  case  came  up  for  trial. 

Devereauz  solved  the  problem  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  Annie  and  the  Judge- 
he  would  personally  interest  himself  in 
Schwack's  behalf.  At  the  very  moment 
that  Mr.  Burllnghame  was  smiling  to  him- 
self at  the  "first  victory  for  law  and  order" 
in  the  strike,  James  Devereauz,  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  Mansfield,  was  signing  a  bond 
for  the  appearance  of  Schwack  whenever 
wanted  by  the  court.  The  word  was  her- 
alded through  town  before  midnight — ^in 
the  saloons  and  other  resorts  on  the 
'*levee.'*  at  the  meetings  of  the  miners  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Non- Partisan  Patriots* 
League — that  Devereaux  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  miners.  On  the  *ievee**  a 
switchman  expressed  the  opinion  that  "there 
would  be  some  fun  before  this  thing  was 
over;*'  in  the  miners*  meeting  Joyous 
shouts  of  approval  went  up  when  the  news 
was  announced,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Non-Partisan  Patriots*  League  a  committee 
of  "leading  business  men*' was  appointed  to 
remonstrate  with  Mr.  Devereaux  for  lending 
aid  to  lav-breakers  and  encouraging  them 
in  their  riotous  proceedings  by  his  apparent 
indorsement.'* 

The  first  day  of  February  was  bitterly 
cold.  Not  a  miner  reported  for  work,  and 
excepting  the  meeting  of  the  "general  com-^ 
mittee**  the  day  seemed  more  like  Sunday 
than  the  first  day  of  a  strike.  The  first  in- 
cident that  impressed  the  presence  of  the 
strike  on  the  miners*  minds  were  guards 
placed  over  the  great  banks  of  screenings 
which  had  wasted  for  years  under  sunshine 
and  rain.  The  first  move  of  the  Company 
was  to  cut  off  the  coal  supply  from  the 
miners'  cabins.  With  the  thermometer  20 
degrees  below  zero,  the  superintendent  rea- 
soned that  more  than  one  family  would  be 
*  tired  of  the  strike  before  morning.'* 

The  usual  army  of  ragged  children, 
bundled  up  in  all  kinds  of  nondescript  cloth- 
ing, each  carrying  a  "gunny"  sack,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  numerous  "slack 
dumps"  to  commence  their  accustomed 
work  of  scratching  for  the  small  lumps  that 
had  escaped  through  the  screens. 

This  coal  had  never  been  marketable  in 
this  sparsely  settled  country,  and  was  of  no 
value  except  as  free  fuel  for  the  miners. 
The  transportation  charges  were  such  that  it 


was  unprofitable  to  ship  it  to  manufacturing 
centers,  and  the  miners  being  unable  to 
consume  any  considerable  part  of  it,  these 
dumps  smoked  and  slacked  year  in  and 
year  out  until  portions  of  them,  the  oldest, 
had  become  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  venture- 
some sage  brush  was  beginning  to  encroach 
upon  its  sides;  in  fact,  the  wind  shifted  the 
dust  of  the  soil  and  the  dust  of  the  coal  bank 
until  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  Just  where  the 
one  began  or  the  other  stopped.  But  on 
this  day,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Black  Diamond  Company  placed  a  valua- 
tion on  their  slack  dumps,  and  the  children 
returned  with  empty  sacks. 
XXIX. 

A  FIGHTER. 

When  the  Black  Diamond  Company  and 
its  vassals,  the  business  men  of  Mansfield, 
contended  with  James  Devereaux  they 
found  an  opponent  that  was  all  but  invinci- 
ble; to  use  the  words  of  a  brakeman  at 
Mother  Boylin's  boarding  house,  "they  had 
run  up  against  the  real  thing.** 

Before  even  the  miners  knew  that  they 
were  to  be  "frozen  out,"  Devereaux  had 
been  notified  of  the  company's  intention  to 
prevent  the  miners'  children  getting  their 
accustomed  fuel  from  the  slack  heaps. 

Leisurely,  with  apparent  indifference  to 
the  future  "boom"  that  his  friend  Thom- 
kins,  a  real  estate  man,  had  been  talking  of 
as  "coming  in  the  near  future,"  Devereaux 
dropped  into  Thomkin's  office  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  It  required  no  extra  task  on 
the  part  of  the  big  mine  owner  to  get  the 
"boomer"  to  talk  of  coming  "land  values." 
He  spoke  of  "the  reaction  that  must  neces- 
sarily set  in  after  the  crisis  had  passed." 
He  described  the  experience  of  other  towns, 
how  "millions  had  been  made  by  courage- 
ous investors,  who  knew  that  the  proper 
time  to  buy  was  during  a  panic  and  the  right 
time  to  sell  was  during  a  boom.** 

The  question  of  coal  lands  was  intro- 
duced by  Devereaux,  and  Thomklns  had 
"the  most  valuable  twenty  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  thecit>,**an  occupied  piece  of 
ground  Joining  the  Black  Diamond  prop- 
erty. By  reference  to  the  city  map  it  was 
found  that  this  narrow  strip  of  land  extended 
quite  a  distance  along  side  the  company*s 
property.  The  latter 's  tipples  were  in  some 
instances  nearly  on  the  line. 

Thomklns  insisted  on  'driving  him  down 
to  look  at  the  lay  of  the  land."  The  city 
map  and  field  notes  showed  that  this  strip 
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only  half  a  block  wide,  but  several 
blocks  in  length,  and  on  account  of  its  nar- 
rowness was  of  little  value  to  anyone  as  coal 
lands,  except,  of  course,  to  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Company. 

Before  Devereaux  returned  to  Thomkins* 
office,  numbed  with  cold,  he  had  definitely 
Informed  himself  as  to  the  fact  that  not  less 
than  three  of  the  Black  Diamond's  slack 
dumps  were  on  the  land  of  Thomkins'  client. 

Devereaux  "could  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  strip  was  too  narrow  to  be  of  value  to 
any  other  than  the  company;"  he  asked 
why  the  latter  had  not  bought  it.  Thomkins 
explained  that  the  company  was  stubborn 
and  would  not  pay  the  price  desired,  and 
finally  the  owner  got  stubborn  also  and 
would  not  sell  to  the  company,  even  at  the 
terms  originally  proposed. 

The  company's  guards,  guns  in  hand, 
stood  at  midnight  on  three  slack  dumps  be- 
belonging  to  James  Devereaux,  and  by  9 
o'clock  next  morning  three  carpenters  were 
building  a  division  fence  between  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Black  Diamond  Company  and 
James  Devereaux.  The  latter  announced 
that  the  slack  dumps  were  on  his  land,  and 
where  the  three-board  fence  climbed  up  and 
over  the  dumps  the  company's  guards  were 
notified  on  which  side  of  that  fence  they  be- 
longed. 

To  make  matters  worse,  from  the  busi- 
ness men's  standpoint,  E)evereaux  had  em- 
ployed two  wagons  to  begin  to  remove  the 
"unsightly  dumps"  from  his  land,  and  for 
the  lack  of  a  more  convenient  place  the  best 


of  the  coal  was  deposited  at  the  miners' 
homes. 

Mr.  Burllnghame,  as  attorney  for  the 
Company,  advised  the  Superintendent  to 
post  notices  of  eviction  of  strikers  from  the 
company's  houses,  but  simultaneous  with 
these  notices,  before  break  of  the  following 
day,  were  also  posted  notices,  not  printed 
but  written  in  a  scrawly  hand,  that  upon  the 
eviction  of  a  single  tenant  the  vacant  prop- 
erty would  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  latter 
notices  were  signed  "Vigilance  Committee," 
and  a  hieroglyphic,  supposed  to  be  a  coffin 
ornamented  with  skull  and  crossbones,  was 
inscribed  under  the  word  "  Ssal,"  which 
gave  the  document  a  legal  style. 

The  Company  pretended  to  ignore  these 
notices,  but  several  copies  were  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  N on-Partisan  Patriots'  League 
that  the  entire  state  militia  be  ordered  out 
immediately. 

The  Governor  being  elected  by  a  Western 
constituency  was  not  inclined  to  lend  the 
assistance  of  the  State  to  effect  a  reduction 
of  wages.  He  had  been  denounced  and  op- 
posed by  every  corporation  in  the  State 
previous  to  his  election,  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  be  used  as  their  tool  at  this  time. 
He  immediately  wired  the  Sheriff  to  use  all 
of  his  constitutional  authority  and  power  to 
preserve  order  and  protect  life  and  property, 
and  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  carry 
out  these  instructions,  to  make  formal  appli- 
cation for  assistance  from  him. 

(Contlnuad  in  September  Number.) 
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The  Non-partisan  Industrial  Commis- 
sion.—The  following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  law  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  creat- 
ing a  non-partisan  industrial  commission: 

An  Act 
Authorlzlnc  the  appointment  of  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion to  collate  information  and  to  consider  and 
recommend  legislalion  to  meet  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  labor,  asricukure.  and  capital. 
B€  It  9nactmi  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Representatives  ofihe  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  a  commission  is 
hereby  created,  to  be  called  the  "Industrial 
Commission/*  to  be  composed  as  follows: 
Five  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  thereof;  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  nine  other 
persons,  who  shall  fairly  represent  the  dif- 
ferent industries  and  employments,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
commission  to  investigate  questions  pertain- 
ing to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture, 
to  manufacturing,  and  to  business,  and  to 
report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such 
legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these 
subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  In  order  to  har- 
monize conflicting  Interests  and  to  be 
equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  give 
reasonable  time  for  hearings.  If  deemed 
necessary,  and  If  necessary  It  may  appoint 
a  subcommlsslon  or  subcommlssions  of  Its 
own  members  to  make  Investigation  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  It  shall  be 
allowed  actual  necessary  expenses  for  the 
same.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  to  administer 
•aths  and  affirmations.    All  necessary  ex- 


penses, Including  clerks,  stenographers, 
messengers,  rent  for  place  of  meeting,  and 
printing  and  stationery,  shall  be  paid  from 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  however,  not  to  exceed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  expenditures 
under  this  section. 

Sec  5.  That  It  may  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  labors  sub- 
mit a  final  report. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  of  the  commission 
shall  be  two  years.  The  salary  of  each 
member  of  this  commission  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Each  member 
of  the  commission  shall  be  allowed  actual 
traveling  expenses. 

Sfcc.  7.  That  any  vacancies  occurring  in 
the  commission  by  reason  of  death,  dis- 
ability, or  from  any  other  cause  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  officer  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  member  whose 
retirement  from  the  commission  creates  the 
vacancy.  That  in  case  the  term  of  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  expires  while  a  mem- 
ber of  this  commission,  said  Senator  or 
Representative  shall  not  thereby  cease  to  be 
a  member  of  said  commission,  but  shall 
serve  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  drawing  pay  from 
the  time  his  term  as  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive expires,  at  the  same  salary  as  those 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 


Textile  Workers  in  Holland.— A  British 
correspondent  of  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  textile 
workers  of  Holland: 
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"The  worldng  hours  aro  from  6  a.  m.  to 
9  p.  m.,  with  two  hours  during  th«  day  for 
meals.  But  on  Saturdays  they  are  allowed 
to  leave  work  at  8  p.  m.,  I  suppose  to  be 
able  to  spend  any  spare  money  that  may  be 
left  over  for  them.  Their  wages  average 
$4  to  $5  a  week.  Surely  yoiir  American 
operative  has  cause  to  be  content  with  his 
short  hours  and  $1.50  to  $2  a  day,  when  he 
contemplates  the  condition  of  his  brethren 
of  the  craft  on  this  side  the  water.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  your 
operatives  should  have  their  wages  brought 
to  the  level  of  Europe  in  order  to  compete. 
The  best  process  is  for  your  public-spirited 
citizens  to  make  it  easy  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible technical  education  to  be  acquired  by 
every  textile  workman  in  America,  and  for 
the  craftsmen  in  the  mills  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  thus  given.  The  recent 
action  of  the  authorities  who  have  control 
of  the  technical  schools  in  Germany  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools  in  America.  They 
have  hitherto  admitted  foreigners  at  a  higher 
fee  than  natives,  but  now  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  exclude  citizens  of  other  countries 
altogether." 


A  Hew  Party.— The  discordant  factions 
ef  the  Social  Democracy  have  separated, 
and  hereafter  the  political  wing  will  be 
known  as  the  "Social  Democratic  Party," 
while  the  colonization  wing  will  retain  the 
old  name  of  the  "Social  Democracy.*' 

The  latter  will  have  naught  to  do  with 
political  action,  while  the  former  will  be 
purely  political.  At  the  head  of  the  Social 
Democracy  is  a  committee  or  advisory 
board,  while  Mr.  E.  V.  Debs  is  the  leader  of 
the  new  political  party. 

The  latter  has  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation in  the  first  issue  of  the  party  organ, 
the  Social  Democratic  Herald: 

"The  following  resolutions,  clearly  defin- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  party  toward  genuine 
trade  unionists,  were  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice: 

"  WhereaSt  We  hold  the  trade  union  move- 
ment to  be  indispensable  to  the  working  peo- 
ple under  the  prevailing  industrial  con- 
ditions in  their  struggle  for  the  improvement 
of  their  conditions  as  well  as  for  the  final 
abolition  of  the  wage  system;  we  further 
recognize  the  urgent  need  of  thorough  or- 
ganization among  the  workers;  therefore 
be  tt 


"Resolved,  That  we  commend  an  honest 
cooperation  to  that  end  by  the  members  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  America,  by 
becoming  members  of  the  unions  in  their 
reapeotive  trades  or  callings,  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Unions,  and  strive  to  organize  all 
such  trades  as  heretofore  have  not  been  or- 
ganized, and  assist  the  organization  of  labor 
in  every  way  possible. 

"Resolved,  That  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively resist  the  encroachments  upon  labor 
we  advise  organized  labor  to  oombine  into 
national  and  international  unions,  pledging 
ourselves  to  extend  to  them  all  possible  as- 
sistance to  accomplish  this  end. 

"Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Gongress,  held  in  London  in 
August,  1896,  that  while  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  working  people  to  make 
use  of  the  poHtical  power  in  order  to  secure 
and  enforce  the  demands  of  labor,  yet  dif- 
ferences of  political  views  held  by  members 
of  the  labor  organizations  should  not  be  a 
reason  for  separate  organization  in  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  causing  dissensions  and  dis- 
ruptions. 

"Resolved,  That  we  consider  strikes  and 
boycotts  as  historically  necesssry  weapons 
to  obtain  the  demands  of  trades  unionism; 
we  further  recognize  in  the  union  label  an 
important  factor  in  strengthening  the  power 
of  organization,  and  educating  the  public  to 
demonstrate  In  a  practical  way  its  sympathy 
and  assistance  to  the  cause  of  labor;  and  we 
therefore  indorse  all  the  labels  of  the  bona 
fide  trades  unions,  earnestly  recommending 
to  the  membership  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  America  to  patronize  only  such 
concerns  selling  products  bearing  the  same. 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  attempt 
to  disrupt  the  labor  movement  by  organiz- 
ing rival  unions  to  the  bona  fide  trades 
unions. 

"Resolved,  That  we  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  organized  labor  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legal  eight-hour  workday  and  the 
Saturday  half  holiday. 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  modem 
white  slavery  of  the  sweating  system." 


The  Crow's  Host  Railroad  Laborers.— 

The  Toronto  Sun  says  of  tiie  recent  scandal- 
ous treatment  of  laborers  on  a  new  line  of 
railway:  "Mr.  S.  T.  Wood,  a  member  of 
the  Globe  staff,  has  been  investigating  on 
the  spot  the  treatment  of  the  laborers  on  the 
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Crow*8  Nast  Railroad.  Mr.  Wood  finds 
that  the  men,  ahhough  working  for  the  con- 
tractors, were  really  engaged  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  dis- 
tributed them  where  they  were  required. 
Some  of  the  men  sued  the  company  before 
a  magistrate  for  their  wages,  but  on  appeal 
It  was  held  that  in  an  action  against  a  stock 
company  a  magistrate  has  no  Jurisdiction, 
and  they  must  sue  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  a  number  of  them  jointly  did,  but  while 
their  counsel  was  engaged  in  arguing  the 
case  they  received  an  offer  of  $5  each  and 
a  free  ride  home,  which  they  accepted,  and 
the  case  was  dropped.  When  the  men  who 
had  been  swindled  refused  to  work  large 
numbers  of  them  were  arrested  and  jailed 
by  the  mounted  police,  who  are,  of  course, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  Government 
and  under  its  control. 

'it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  with  its  own  officials  on  the  spot 
the  government  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  The  reports  of  the  cruelties  being  prac- 
ticed must  have  reached  its  ears.  How  was 
it  that  instant  inquiry  was  not  made? 

"Now  that  it  has  been  established  that  the 
men  were  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  imprisoned  by  the  mounted 
police,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  responsibility  for  the  deception  practiced 
upon  them  and  the  barbarous  treatment  they 
received.  The  government  must  see  that 
adequate  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the 
parties  accountable  for  what  Mr.  Wood  well 


calls  'a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  Can- 
adian raikoad  buikiing.*  The  heartless  re- 
mark of  President  Van  Home,  that  men 
engaged  on  construction  work  must  not  ex- 
pect to  sleep  on  feather  beds,  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfaction  by  the  relatives  of  the 
two  young  men  who,  neglected  and  de- 
serted, ended  their  lives  in  an  abandoned 
freight  car." 

Wages  in  Kassachnsetts.— The  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics shows  that  wages  of  persons  employed 
in  cotton  manufacture  in  that  state  were 
lower  in  1897  than  in  1891  in  the  following 
occupations: 

Openers  and  pickers,  section  hands  (card- 
ing and  spinning),  ring  spinners  (second 
hands),  reeling  and  warping,  dressers, 
drawers,  twisters,  cloth  room,  bundlers,  me- 
chanics, mechanics*  laborers,  engineers, 
overseers  of  yard,  yard  hands,  watchmen 
and  teamsters.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to 
openers  and  pickers  (boys),  strippers,  grind- 
ers, frame  tenders,  drawers,  railway  and 
alley  boys,  slubbers,  overseers  of  carding, 
second  hands  (carding  and  spinning),  over- 
seers of  spinning,  mule  spinners,  back  boys, 
doffers,  frame  spinners,  ring  spinners,  dof- 
fers,  fly  and  jack  frame  tenders,  reeling  and 
warping,  warpers,  dressers  (overseers), 
slasher  tenders,  drawers,  weavers,  bobbin 
boys,  cloth  room  overseers  and  second 
hands,  packing  room,  dyers,  overseers  of 
repairs  and  firemen. — 7%#  Thxdtsman. 


EN@USJ-I  A|^D  AMEI^ICAN  WORKI|^@MEN. 


[HE  use  to  which  English  and  Ameri- 
can workingmen  put  their  votes  is 
pointedly  set  forth  in  the  following  two 
statements,  the  first  being  an  editorial  from 
the  London  Engintermgt  showing  what  Eng- 
lish workingmen  have  secured  through  their 
votes;  the  second  is  a  statement  of  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  showing  what  Ameri- 
can workingmen  secure  through  their  votes. 

Under  the  caption,  "The  Workingmen *s 
Compensation  Act,"  Engmegrm^^ saya: 

"This  act,  which  was  passed  through 
Parliament  last  year,  comes  into  force  to- 
day. Democratic  in  its  inception,  radical 
in  the  changes  which  it  introduces  in  the  re- 
lationship of  master  and  servant,  it  cannot 


fail  to  bring  Joy  to  the  hearts  of  countless 
artisans  throughout  the  cotmtry.  Many  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  common  law  have  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  by  the  institution  of 
the  new  act.  Defences  formerly  open  to 
the  employer  will  no  longer  be  of  any  avail; 
and  the  workman,  while  deprived  of  none  of 
his  former  remedies,  finds  his  position  ma- 
terially improved.  A  glance  at  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  is  sufficient  to  divulge  its 
whole  secret.  The  master  in  any  employ- 
ment to  which  the  act  applies  is  to  be  liable 
for  all  injuries  to  a  workman  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  If  the 
man  Is  killed  his  dependents  can  claim  com- 
pensation, which  may  amount  to  £150,  and 
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cannot  be  more  than  £3CX>;  while  disable- 
ment for  a  period  greater  than  a  fortnight 
entitles  him  to  a  pension  equal  to  half  his 
previous  weekly  wage,  but  which  must  not 
exceed  £1  a  week.  The  employer  is  ex- 
empted from  liability,  however,  when  the 
accident  is  due  to  the  gross  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct of  the  injured  man.  These  few 
words  express  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act. 

'it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
changes  which  the  law  has  undergone.  The 
doctrine  of  common  employment  is  abol- 
ished. No  k)nger  can  an  employer  shield 
himself  by  saying  that  the  accident  arose 
from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  workman, 
the  risk  of  which  his  servant  might  be  said  to 
have  undertsdcen  when  he  was  first  hired.  The 
old  maxim  of  voigntinonfit  injuria  can  never 
be  successfully  quoted  in  legal  proceedings 
commenced  under  the  new  act.  The  work- 
man must  in  future  be  taken  to  have  only 
consented  to  bear  the  brunt  of  those  injuries 
which  disable  him  for  less  than  a  fortnight. 
If  he  requires  compensation  in  respect  of 
such  minor  accidents,  he  must  endeavour  to 
find  it,  either  under  the  Empolyers*  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1880  or  at  common  law.  No 
longer  can  the  employer  be  heard  to  say  that 
the  accident  was  "inevitable.*'  If  the  fac- 
tory chimney  happen  to  fall  and  busy  work- 
ers in  the  mill  beneath  are  killed  or  injured, 
compensation  must  be  paid  to  the  depen- 
dents of  all  those  who  have  perished,  and 
those  whose  injuries  prevent  them  from  pur- 
suing their  former  avocations  must  be  pen- 
sioned off.  A  careless  miner  opens  his  Davy 
lamp  to  light  his  pipe  in  the  depths  of  a  dan- 
gerous mine.  In  the  explosion  which  fol- 
lows the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow  toilers 
are  sacrificed.  A  duty  is  immediately  im- 
posed upon  the  owner  of  the  mine  to  provide 
for  those  left  fatherless  or  widowed. 

'it  should  be  also  observed  that  the  work- 
man cannot  contract  out  of  the  act.  No 
matter  how  satisfactory  a  contract  excluding 
the  operation  of  the  act  may  be  to  both  par- 
ties, unless  it  is  certified  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  to  be  on  the  whole  as 
beneficial  to  the  workman  as  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  it  may  be  rejected  by  him  at  any 
time.  As  before  remarked,  the  workman 
is  deprived  of  none  of  his  former  remedies. 
If  he  fancies  that  the  British  jury  of  twelve 
good  and  true  men  are  likely  to  award  him 
higher  damages  than  an  arbitrator  under  the 
act,  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  at  common 


law—Uking  the  risk,  of  course,  that  all  the 
old  weapons  of  defence  may  be  directed 
against  him.  If  in  such  a  case  it  is  found 
that  the  workman  cannot  recover  any  com- 
pensation independently  of  the  act,  the 
Legislature,  rather  than,  put  him  to  the  ex- 
pense of  proceeding  anew,  has  given  power 
to  the  judge  who  tries  the  case  to  award  such 
damages  as  may  appear  reasonable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  act,  deducting  there- 
from the  cost  of  the  plaintiff's  wrongful  pro- 
cedure. 

"The  act  is  not  confined  to  those  indus- 
tries which  involve  the  use  of  machinery,  or 
which  are  necessarily  of  a  dangerous  char- 
acter. The  list  includes  railways,  factories, 
mines,  quarries,  and  the  erection  or  demo- 
lition of  any  building  exceeding  thirty  feet 
in  height.  It  has  been  estimated  that  work- 
men and  artisans  to  the  number  of  6,000,- 
000  will  come  under  the  new  statute,  and 
the  increased  burden  of  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  empk)yer  is  therefore  immense. 
Hampered  as  he  is  by  trade  unions  who 
keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  and  by  foreign 
competition,  which  compels  him  to  sell  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  he  can  ill  afford  to 
have  the  cest  of  output  expanded  even  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  Insurance  companies  are 
ready  to  help,  but  only  upon  what  at  present 
seem  to  be  exorbitant  terms.  It  is  hoped 
that  competition  will  soon  reduce  the  pre- 
mium. If  the  act  is  generally  adopted  by 
workmen,  the  employers  will,  no  doubt,  find 
that  a  fixed  annual  payment  by  way  of  pre- 
mium is  more  desirable  than  continued  liti- 
gation and  worry.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
act  is  only  tentative  In  its  character,  and 
that  if  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  its  ap- 
plication will  be  extended  to  numerous  other 
industries." 

In  an  interview,  published  in  the  Chicago 
News,  and  which  he  has  not  denied.  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  thus  describes  the 
municipal  legislators  elected  by  American 
workingmen: 

"The  City  Council  is  steeped  In  crime  and 
corruption.  Not  a  week  passes  but  there 
are  crimes  committed  by  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  which  are  calculated  to  make 
hardened  men  shudder  and  dead  men  turn 
over  in  their  graves.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  legislative  bodies  in  political  history. 
If  men  like  W.  T.  Baker  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low grand  jurymen  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  purify  public  morals  and  the  body 
politic,  why  do  they  not  investigate  the  coun- 
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oil?  A  few  weeks*  work  in  that  direction 
would  bring  to  light  crimes  that  the  niajority 
of  citizens  would  hardly  credit. 

"If  Mr.  Baker  and  the  so-called  reformers 
would  hire  five  good  detectives  and  put 
them  to  work  upon  the  council  they  could 


in  a  short  time  tmcover  a  shocking  mass  of 
crime  and  bring  a  most  dangerous  set  of 
criminals  to  justice.  Crime  is  there.  It  is 
committed  weekly,  and  it  can  be  discovered 
and  punished  by  any  one  of  the  men  in  this 
city  who  pose  as  reformers.*' 


SAMUEL  PWMSOIdId  AJMD  THE   Bf^lTISJH  S;flclLOI^. 


^ETOTHING  has  demonstrated  the  firm- 
Ijr  ness  and  intelligence  of  the  English 
X^  working  people  so  much  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  loyally  supported 
Members  of  Parliament,  regardless  of  party, 
who  have  espoused  their  cause.  While 
American  workingmen  are  dividing  on  par- 
tisan lines,  cursing  and  fighting  each  other 
because  they  belong  to  different  political 
parties  or  owners,  their  English  brethren 
have  been  supporting  candidates  who  were 
their  friends  and  defeating  candidates  who 
were  their  enemies.  To  this  is  due  the  fact 
that  the  British  Parliament  has  l>een  enacting 
laws  for  the  protection  of  workingmen  while 
the  American  Congress  generally  devotes 
its  entire  time  to  schemes  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  capital. 

The  British  sailor  owes  to  Samuel  Plim- 
soil,  a  wealthy  coal  operator,  the  present 
British  laws  regulating  the  loading  of  ves- 
sels— and  Plimsoll  owes  his  continued  term 
in  Parliament  to  the  votes  of  English  work- 
ingmen who  rallied  to  his  support  when  all 
the  influence  that  capital  could  command 
was  used  to  crush  him.  It  was  a  political 
battle  between  capital  and  labor— and  labor 
won  by  the  use  of  votes. 

The  following  comments  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll  are  taken  from  the  London 
Engmeer,  which  publication  is  representative 
of  the  interests  of  British  capital  and  there- 
fore is  of  greater  importance  than  if  taken 
from  the  workingmen *s  side. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll  re- 
moves from  our  midst  a  man  who  above 
all  others  of  the  present  century  has  left  the 
impress  of  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  upon 
the  shipping  legislation  of  this  country.  Hav- 
ing lived  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  com- 
parative retirement,  the  world  had  almost 
forgotten  his  existence,  but  from  1868  to 
1880  there  was  no  public  man  whose  name 
was  more  frequently  heard,  nor  were  there 
in  the  House  of  Commons  many  members 
whose  influence  was  more  distinctly  felt. 


It  is  true  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  was  not  a  poli- 
tician in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  his  influence  was  centered  almost  wholly 
upon  one  subject.  But  to  that  subject  he 
directed  such  an  amount  of  zeal,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm,  as  to  make  it  for  a  time  the 
most  prominent  topic  of  dally  conversation, 
and  to  render  himself  the  target  for  un- 
measured censure,  vituperation,  and  even 
abuse  from  those  whose  interests  were  being 
assailed.  It  was  to  the  cause  of  the  British 
sailor  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  consecrated  his 
public  life,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
achieved  by  much  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  had  set  out  to  accomplish  that  he  con- 
sented to  retire  from  his  labors.  Even  then 
his  retirement  was  made  only  with  the  hope 
that  he  to  whom  place  had  been  given  might 
be  able  better  to  carry  the  work  to  its  de- 
sired end. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  origin  of  that  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  seamen  that  was  the  mainspring  of  Mr. 
Plimsoirs  public  activities.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  condition  of ''Jack,**  and  his  sympathies 
first  enlisted  on  his  behalf,  by  something 
which  occurred  on  a  voyage  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  Plimsoll  and  himself.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exciting  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  so  fixedly  had  Mr.  Plimsoll  got 
certain  impressions  about  ships,  shipowners^ 
and  sailors  into  his  mind  that  they  were 
irremovable:  and  so  largely  did  they  occupy 
his  thoughts  that  he  had  room  for  none 
other.  That  a  man  who  had  founded  a  coal 
trade,  and  conducted  it  so  successfully  as  to 
enable  him  to  amass  a  fortune  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  should  drop  all  the 
subjects  upon  which  his  mind  had  for  many 
years  been  centered  and  enter  upon  & 
humanitarian  crusade  involving  an  attack 
upon  the  management  of  a  specialized  in- 
dustry with  the  details  of  which  he  was  at 
first  necessarily  unfamiliar,  is  a  phenome- 
non of  which  human  history  does  not  furnish 
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mAny  examples.  That  the  crusade  should 
have  been  upon  the  whole  successful  in  at- 
taining its  desired  end  is  not  only  a  very 
interesting  feature  in  the  phenomenon,  but 
also  a  conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Plimsoll 
was  right.  For  we  may  rest  assured  that  a 
cool,  business-like  House  of  Commons  does 
not  make  laws  simply  to  please  misguided 
fanatics:  and,  similarly,  it  is  probable  that 
the  legislation  which  followed  Mr.  Plimsoirs 
agitation  would  have  been  long  deferred  if 
an  enthusiast  such  as  he  was  had  not,  there 
and  then,  stirred  the  sympathies  of  men  into 
activity. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  consider 
at  this  time,  when  eighteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Plimsoll  yielded  his  seat 
at  Derby  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  what  has 
been  the  effbct  upon  the  mercantile  marine 
and  ship-building  industry  of  this  country  of 
the  legislation  arising  from  his  efforts?  In 
doing  so  we  must  first  go  back  in  our  minds 
to  the  later  sixties  and  see  what  the  ships  in 
our  mercantile  marine  were  then  like,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  man- 
aged. The  period  was  a  critical  one,  being 
a  time  of  change.  Ships  were  ceasing  to  be 
built  of  wood,  and  iron  and  composite  ves- 
sels were  taking  their  place .  Steamers  were 
coming  into  common  use  for  such  cargo- 
carrying  trades  as  did  not  involve  much 
bunker  accommodation,  while  the  better 
class  of  cargoes  on  long  eastern  or  antipodal 
voyages  were  conveyed  by  smart  and  ex- 
pensive iron  and  composite  clippers. 
Wealthy  firms  were  selling  their  old  and 
obsolete  wooden  vessels,  either  to  foreigners 
or  to  less  prosperous  British  ship-owners, 
and  building  first-class  property  to  take  their 
place.  The  high-class  vessels  commanded 
good  freights,  and  were  insured  at  easy  rates, 
whereas  the  low-class,  obsolete,  wooden 
vessels  had  to  struggle  in  every  way  to  earn 
a  living.  Their  chances  of  making  profits 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  small  capital  they 
represented,  and,  after  that,  upon  the 
amount  of  cargo  they  could  be  made  to 
carry.  Sometimes  these  old  vessels  were 
insured  at  fairly  easy  rates,  but  in  such 
cases  the  cost  of  keeping  them  repaired  so 
as  to  retain  Lloyd's  class  was  a  severe  tax 
upon  their  earning  powers,  and  made  it  still 
more  necessary  to  crowd  cargo  into  them, 
and  thus  immerse  them  deeply  in  order  to 
earn  a  profit.  When  not  insured  repairs 
were  often  deferred,  until  at  last  the  vessel 
went  down  through  want  of  them.    But  even 


insurance  was  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
seaworthiness,  for  underwriters  are  to  be 
found  who  will  take  risks  without  the  guar- 
antee of  a  class  at  Lloyd's,  just  as  there  are 
money  lenders  who  cover  the  losses  from 
some  by  extortionate  rates  of  interest  from 
others.  These  were  of  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  a  total  loss  was  suggestive  of  a 
premature  abandonment,  or  a  deliberate 
stranding  or  sinking,  and,  as  such,  afforded 
from  time  to  time  a  good  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  an  otherwise  irksome  and  un- 
necessarily initating  Wreck  Commissioners' 
Court. 

Not  only  old  wooden  sailing  vessels,  but 
even  more  modem  iron  steamers  were  in 
these  days  often  much  too  deeply  laden,  just 
as  they  would  be  in  many  cases  today  if  our 
lawmakers  had  not  intervened  to  prevent  it. 
When  the  freight  on  every  extra  ton  carried 
by  a  vessel  is  pure  profit  to  her  owner,  there 
is  a  strong  Inducement  to  the  latter  to  put  as 
much  cargo  on  board  as  she  can  receive 
without  unduly  reducing  her  sailing  or 
steaming  speed  while  on  a  voyage.  And 
while  there  was  no  existing  authority  te 
declare  absolutely  what  was  the  deepest 
draught  at  which  a  vessel  could  be  safely 
navigated,  the  shipowner  might  be  excused 
if  he  decided  for  himself  a  draught  which, 
besides  being  conducive,  In  his  opinion,  to 
stability  and  seaworthiness,  was  also  profit- 
able from  a  freight-owning  point  of  view. 

There  was  thus  a  combination  of  condi- 
tions in  existence  in  1868,  when  Mr.  PUm- 
soll  entered  Parliament,  which  tended  to 
make  maritime  adventure,  especially  in  old 
and  obsolete  ships,  more  than  ordinarily 
disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous  to  sailors. 
No  doubt  those  conditions  had,  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  been  existent  long  be- 
fore that  time;  and  even  today,  with  all  our 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  seamen,  there 
are  still  possibilities  of  unduly  risking  human 
life  on  the  seas  when  the  greed  of  gain 
darkens  the  souls  of  men  against  the  light  of 
conscience  and  duty.  But  in  the  sixties,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  the  conditions 
were  exceptionally  bad.  The  maritime 
commerce  just  lost  to  the  United  States  had 
come  to  us;  shipbuilding  was  in  a  transition 
state;  a  lot  of  old  tonnage  was  made  quickly 
obsolete  and  unprofitable  by  the  building  of 
composite  and  iron  steamers  and  clippers, 
and  the  owners  of  this  tonnage  had  a  hard 
time  in  making  it  pay.  The  sea  was,  in 
fact,  crowded  with  tonnage  which  was  safe 
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only  when  lightly  laden  and  carefully 
handled;  but  this  lading  and  handling  could 
no  longer  be  conducted  at  a  profit,  and 
hence  the  overloading  of  unseaworthy  ships 
was  nortoriously  common.  Steamers,  too, 
of  light  construction,  variously  known  as 
"awning  decked,**  "shade  decked,**  etc., 
were  being  rapidly  muhiplied,  and  the  owners 
of  these  were  in  the  habit  of  loading  them 
down  to  the  same  extent  as  the  stronger 
vessels  of  normal  scantling.  All  this  was 
becoming  notorious  years  before  Mr.  Plim- 
soirs  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject. 
The  committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  were  the 
first  in  the  field  to  arrest  the  unduly  deep 
loading  of  the  awning  deck  steamers,  and 
similar  vessels  of  light  construction,  by  the 
publication  of  freeboard  tables  setting  forth 
the  conditions  of  loading  under  which  such 
vesseb  would  be  classed  by  them.  These 
Ubles,  which  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Martell, 
the  chief  surveyor,  and  his  assistants,  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  freeboard  tables  now 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  made 
law  by  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  One 
large  line  of  steamers  refused  to  load  their 
vessels  as  required  by  these  freeboard  tables 
of  Lloyd*s,  and,  when  the  committee  of  that 
society  took  away  the  classes  assigned  to  the 
vessels,  entered  an  action  against  Lloyd's 
committee  for  the  loss  they  had  thereby 
sustained.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
Scottish  courts,  which  decided  that  the 
committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  would  have 
been  blameworthy  if,  with  the  knowledge 
they  had  of  the  effects  of  deeply  loading  this 
class  of  vesseb,  they  had  done  any  other 
than  they  did. 

These  things  were  taking  place  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pllmsoll  was  vainly  urging  upon 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  legislate  in 
such  a  way  as  would  prevent  rotten,  unsea- 
worthy, and  overladen  ships  from  being  sent 
to  sea.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  defend  in 
every  detail  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  PUm- 
soil  set  about  his  self-imposed  task.  He  was 
preeminently  an  enthusiast,  and  history 
teaches  us  that  great  works  by  which  the 
world  has  been  benefited  have  for  the  most 
part  been  initiated  by  men  of  that  men- 
tal type.  Mr.  Plimsoll  was,  without  doubt. 
In  many  particulars  misinformed.  He  was 
unduly  credulous,  and  became  a  ready  vic- 
tim to  the  unscrupulous,  self-seeking  agita- 
tors who  are  always  found  mixed  up  with 
such  causes.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  ship   construction,  loadhig  and 


management,  was  necessarily  very  meagre, 
and  he  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
he  knew  more  upon  these  nuUters  than  it 
was  possible  he  could  have  acquired.  A 
truthful  man  himself,  he  made  the  further 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  words  of  all 
other  men  could  likewise  be  depended  upon. 

But  when  we  have  made  these  admissions 
regarding  Mr.  Plimsoll  we  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said  in  fair  adverse  criticism  of  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  British  sailor.  Of  the 
painful  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
when,  in  a  state  of  great  menUl  disturb- 
ance, he  hurled  charges,  which  perhaps  he 
could  not  prove,  against  members  of  the 
House,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  remember 
that  he  afterwards,  when  restored  to  health, 
apok)gized  frankly  and  fully  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  further  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
vehement  expression  of  his  emotion  led,  and 
it  alone,  to  the  passage  of  beneficial  legbla- 
tion  in  the  following  session. 

Judging  a  man  by  his  works,  Mr.  Plimsoll 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful men  who  have  ever  served  their  cotmtry 
in  ParUamant.  The  hfgh  character  of  Brit- 
ish ships  and  British  ship  building  today  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  legislation  which  his 
efforts  placed  upon  the  statute  book.  By  the 
raid  which  in  the  years  1877  to  1879  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  rotten  and 
otherwise  unseaworthy  ships,  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  this  country  was  purged  of  a 
class  of  property  which  was  both  a  danger 
and  a  disgrace.  The  requirement  of  a  com- 
pulsory fixed  freeboard  for  every  British 
vessel,  determined,  among  other  conditions, 
by  her  strength  and  state  of  repair,  has 
served  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  of 
our  merchant  shipping  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  a  weak  and  ill-found  vessel  to  earn 
a  profit.  For  many  years  it  was  continually 
urged  by  shipowners  that  such  a  fixed  free- 
board was  impossible,  and  that,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  be  undesirable,  as 
removing  the  responsibility  for  the  safe  load- 
ing and  navigation  of  ships  from  the  owner 
and  placing  it  upon  some  other  party.  The 
enthusiasm,  and  indeed  vehemence,  which 
Mr.  Plimsoll  threw  into  his  work  caused  all 
such  interested  averments  as  these  to  be 
carefully  examined;  thanks  to  the  then  ex- 
isting action  of  Lloyd's  Register  Committee, 
which  had  been  for  several  years  assigning 
freeboards  at  the  request  of  many  scrupu- 
lous and  fair-minded  ship  owners,  it  was 
shown  that  the  supposed  impossible  was 
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ttaj  of  accompHahment,  and  that  the  al- 
leged undesirable  was  preferred  by  consci- 
entious men.  Today  not  only  are  all  British 
ships  loaded  to  fixed  freeboards,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  usual  thing  for  foreign  owners 
to  apply  to  Lloyd's  Register  for  freeboards 
to  be  assigned  to  new  vessels  built  both  in 
this  coxintry  and  abroad. 

It  is  doubtless  quite  true,  as  Is  so  often 
alleged,  that  the  great  bulk  of  British  ship 
owners  are  humane,  scrupulous  and  honest, 
and  that  the  business  of  these  men  is  con- 
ducted today  Just  as  righteously  as  it  would 
have  been  had  not  Mr.  Plimsoll  lived  and 
worked  for  the  sailor.  But  how  many  ship 
owners  are  there  who  could  assign  a  safe 
and  proper  freeboard  for  a  modem  cargo 
steamer  of  the  newest  type?  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  these  types  would  have  been  de- 


veloped at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  exist- 
ence of  legally-sanctioned  freeboard  rules 
and  legally-appointed  bodies  for  assigning 
freeboards  upon  those  rules?  We  think  not, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  know  anything 
of  recent  developments  in  mercantile  marine 
architecture  will  doubtless  be  of  our  opinion. 
Mercantile  shipping  today  bears  in  a  marked 
degree  the  impress  of  Mr.  Plimsoirs  Ufe 
and  work,  and  although  himself  neither  a 
sailor  nor  a  naval  architect  he  has,  through 
the  shipping  legislation  his  agitation  forced 
upon  the  country,  done  more  to  mold  and 
modify  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world 
than  any  ship  bulkier  of  the  century.  If  he 
is  remembered  by  grateful  seamen  in  no 
other  way,  his  memory  will  not  perish  while 
the  Plimsoll  disc  remains  to  designate  the 
proper  depth  of  a  vessel's  lading. 


T|HE  S/tlLOI^AJ^D  THE  LAW. 


SN  March  30,  1898,  Hon.  James  0. 
Maguire,  of  California,  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Bill,  in  which  address  he  said: 

''While  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
desire  to  impress  upon  this  House  the  ne- 
cessity for  amending  our  maritime  laws,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  American  sailor 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  American  navy 
and  of  the  Government.  1  have  frequently, 
during  the  last  five  years,  urged  that  the 
laws  relatmg  to  the  government  and  treat- 
ment of  American  sailors  be  modernized 
and  at  least  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  maritime  laws  of  other  great  nations. 
We  are  far  behind  most  of  the  leading  na- 
tions in  this  respect. 

''Our  maritime  code  is  a  relic  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — ^perhaps  it  might  be  more 
fittingly  assigned  to  an  earlier  century — and 
is  utterly  intolerable  to  the  self-respecting 
and  liberty- loving  citizens  of  our  country. 
As  a  result,  the  young  men  and  boys  of  our 
country  avoid  the  merchant  marine  service 
as  an  employment  unfit  for  freemen.  They 
are  not  averse  to  the  sea;  indeed,  they  are 
naturally  disposed  to  court  its  perils  and  its 
trials.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  Navy  when  opportunity  offers. 

"The  number  of  American  boys  eager  to 
enlist  in  the  navy  always  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, and  the  number  will  ever  increase  in 


proportion  to  any  possible  increase  in  de- 
mand. 

"Why.  then,  do  they  so  unanimously 
shrink  from  entering  the  merchant  marine, 
service?  They  have  answered  this  question 
a  thousand  times.  They  have  told  us  that 
the  laws  of  our  country  place  the  American 
sailor  too  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tyran- 
nical and  avaricious  masters  and  owners  of 
American  merchant  ships. 

"They  have  told  us  that  under  our  laws  a 
sailor's  contract  for  personal  service  may 
be  specifically  enforced,  no  matter  how  in- 
tolerable the  service  may  become  to  the 
sailor;  that  if  he  quits  his  employment  in 
pert,  during  the  period  of  his  contract,  he 
may  be  "pursued  from  State  to  State,"  like 
a  fugitive  slave,  arrested,  and  either  con- 
demned to  prison  like  a  criminal,  as  a  pen- 
alty for  violating  his  civil  contract  for  per- 
sonal service,  or  delivered  over,  in  chains  if 
need  be,  to  his  master,  to  complete  the 
period  of  his  articles  in  involuntary  servi- 
tude. (See  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Robertson  vs. 
Baldwin,  which,  under  leave  of  the  House« 
1  will  print  in  connection  with  my  remarks.) 

"They  tell  us  that  the  law  affords  an 
American  sailor  no  protection  against  cor- 
poral punishment  and  other  physical  violence 
at  the  hands  of  captains  and  mates  at  sea, 
and  gives  him  substantially  no  remedy  for 
such  wrongs  and  injuries  afterwards,  while 
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the  laws  of  other  maritime  nations  givt  their 
sailors  ample  protection  and  redress  under 
like  drctmistanoes. 

"They  tell  us  that  the  laws  do  not  require 
masters  and  owners  of  merchant  vessels  to 
furnish  American  sailors  with  sufficient 
nourishing  and  wholesome  food,  and  that 
avaricious  masten  and  ownen  frequently 
take  advantage  of  this  laxity  of  the  law  to 
make  increased  profits  by  failing  to  properly 
provision  their  ships;  thus  entailing  priva- 
tions, suffering,  sickness,  and  deadly  dis- 
eases upon  an  unduly  great  proportion  of 
sailors. 

"They  tell  us  that  our  laws  fail  to  require 
sufficient  forecastle  room  to  be  given  to 
American  sailors,  thus  imposing  upon  them 
hardships  and  discomforts,  and  causing  an 
undue  proportion  of  them  to  suffer  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

"They  tell  us  that  our  laws  fail  to  make 
sufficient  provision  for  testing  the  sea- 
worthiness of  ships  before  American  sailors 
are  compelled  to  put  to  sea  in  them,  and  by 
that  laxity,  combined  with  the  avarice  of 
owners,  causing  unnecessary  loss  of  life 
among  sailors. 

"These  and  other  defects  in  our  maritime 
laws  have,  for  generations,  prevented  the 
young  men  and  boys  of  America  from  en- 
tering the  merchant  marine  service  as  sea- 
men. 

"I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
important  relation  which  must  ever  subsist 
between  the  merchant  marine  service  of  a 
country  and  its  navy. 

"The  merchant  marine  of  this  country 
should  at  all  times  have  in  its  employ  a 
great  body  of  capable  and  experienced 
American  sailors,  from  among  whom,  in 
any  emergency,  our  navy  could  draw  any 
required  force  of  able-bodied  seamen,  capa- 
ble of  passing  the  highest  practical  test  of 
efficiency — health,  strength  and  intelligence. 
It  is  entirely  the  fault  of  past  Congresses, 
and  somewhat  of  the  present  Congress,  that 
such  a  reserve  force  is  not  available  now. 

"For  five  years  at  least  bills  that  would 
have  corrected  these  evils,  that  would  have 
made  seamanship  an  honorable  and  suita- 
ble employment  for  American  boys,  have 
been  pending  in  Congress,  receiving  scant 
recognition  in  either  house,  and  always  fall- 
ing in  one. 

"The  evil  of  this  procrastination  is  now 
made  apparent  in  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  secuting  sailors  who  are  up  to  the  requi- 


site naval  standard  of  efficiency  to  man  our 
auxiliary  cruisers. 

"That  our  regular  navy  is  fully  and  effi- 
ciently manned  goes  without  the  statement, 
and  that  our  auxiliary  cruisers  will  be  well 
manned  is  equally  certain,  but  the  fact  that 
there  appears  to  be  any  lack  of  experienced 
sailors  who  are  up  to  the  naval  standard  of 
efflciency  Is  a  warning  that  shouki  not  pass 
unnoticed.    .    .    . 

'The  importance  of  improving  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  merchant  marine  as  a  reserve 
for  the  navy  is  fully  recognized  by  English 
statesmen,  who  for  over  twenty  years  have 
been  legislating  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition,  care  and  treatment  of  sailors  in 
that  service. 

"Mr.  Goschen,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  presenting  the  naval  estimates  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  short  time  ago,  is  re- 
ported by  the  press  as  follows: 

"  'Mr.  Goschen  then  deplored  the  recent 
industrial  struggles,  and  appealed  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay  for  the  British  seamen  of  the 
merchant  marine,  saying  that,  if  from  false 
economy  or  impossible  conditions  on  either 
side,  British  saitors  and  ships  were  ousted  by 
foreigners,  then  God  help  us.  He  con- 
cluded: if  peace  shall  again  reign  in  our 
centers  of  industry  and  maritime  interests, 
and  if  the  nation  that  calls  herself  mistress 
of  the  sea  re-asserts  herself  by  an  increase 
of  merchant  seamen,  then  the  nation  may 
look  forward  in  confidence  that  if  there  be 
peace  it  will  be  peace  with  honor,  but  if 
war,  which  God  forbid,  it  must  be  war 
crowned  with  victory.* 

"The  difficulties  now  being  experienced 
in  recruiting  seamen  for  our  auxiliary 
cruisers  is  not,  1  apprehend,  a  difficulty  in 
securing  sailors,  but  in  securing  sailors  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
within  the  age  limits,  and  who  come  up  to 
the  physical  standard  established  for  the 
naval  service. 

"This  is  not  strage.  Owing  to  the  condi- 
tions that  prevent  American  boys  from  en- 
tering the  merchant  marine  service,  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  sailors  employed  in 
that  service  are  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and  of  the  other  50  per  cent  one-half  are 
physically  incapable  of  enlisting.    .    .    . 

"It  is  assumed  by  gentlemen  who  oppose 
these  reforms  that  if  sailors  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  ships  in  foreign  ports  that  right 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  merchant  marine 
Interests  engaged   in    foreign    commerce. 
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Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Prior  to  1884  the  articles  of  a  sailor 
could  not  be  canceled  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  sailor  and  the  master  of  an 
American  merchant  vessel  in  a  foreign  port. 
The  theory  upon  which  this  inhibition  rested 
was  that  in  a  foreign  port  an  American  ves- 
sel could  not  get  a  new  crew  if  her  articled 
crew  should  either  desert  or  be  discharged; 
that  an  American  ship  losing  her  crew  in  a 
foreign  port  must  'rot  in  her  neglected 
brine.'  Both  seamen  and  masters  have  for 
many  years  known  that  there  Is  absolutely 
no  truth  In  the  theory  and  have  acted  on 
that  knowledge. 

''For  fifty  years  an  American  vessel  has 
had  no  more  trouble  in  securing  a  crew  in 
any  foreign  port  than  have  the  vessels  of 
the  country  to  which  the  port  belongs — no 
more  trouble  than  she  would  have  in  secur- 
ing a  crew  in  an  American  port. 

"The  owners  and  masters  of  American 
vessels,  required  by  the  exigencies  of  trade 
to  lie  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  foreign 
port  awaiting  cargo,  generally  got  rid  of  the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  keeping  their 
crews  in  idleness  by  compelling  them  to 
desert;  enlisting  new  crews  when  cargoes 
were  ready.  This  practice  became  well- 
nigh  universal  long  before  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  maritime  bill  of  1884.  which 
sought  to  correct  the  evil  by  making  it  law- 
ful for  masters  and  sailors  to  cancel  such 
articles  by  agreement  in  foreign  ports. 

"Nominally  this  act  gives  equal  rights  in 
this  matter  to  masters  and  sailors,  but  in 
fact  it  does  not.  The  practical  effect  is  to 
authorize  the  master  to  discharge  his  crew 
whenever  and  in  whatever  port  it  may 
please  him  to  do  so,  but  gives  no  corre- 
sponding right  to  the  sailor.  The  discharge 
must  be  by  agreement.  Neither  party  has 
a  legal  right  to  annul  the  contract;  but  the 
master  is  manifestly  in  a  position  to  enforce 
his  will  if  he  wishes  the  articles  canceled, 
while  the  sailor  has  no  such  power  to  en- 
force his  will.  The  sailor  can,  of  course, 
desert  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  legal 
penahies  and  other  consequences,  but  he 
could  have  done  that  before  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act. 

"The  master,  however,  can  enforce  a 
cancellation  of  the  agreement  when  it  is  to 
his  interest,  or  to  the  interest  of  his  employers 
to  have  it  canceled,  by  making  life  on  the 
ship  intolerable  to  the  sailors  who  will  not 
agree  to  be  discharged.    This  the  masters 


very  generally  did  before  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

"Before  the  passage  of  that  act  nearly  all 
American  sailors  were  forced  to  desert  in 
foreign  ports  whenever  their  ships  were  con- 
siderably delayed  in  such  ports.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  nearly  all  American 
sailors  are,  under  like  circumstances,  vol- 
untarily discharged  in  such  ports  by  the 
masters,  as  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  "number  of  seamen  discharged, 
deserted  and  shipped  by  the  consuls,  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  Singapore 
in  1883  and  in  1893,"  certified  by  Mr.  S. 
Wike,  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  on 
May  18,  1894,  will  show: 
1883. 


Consulates. 

Dis- 
charged. 

De- 
serted. 

Shipped. 

20 

424 

17 

.    107 

•1.114 

10 

109 

1.614 

44 

I  IvAnwtl 

SinffaDora  .......... 

1893. 

Coosuhtes. 

Dls- 
charged. 

De- 
serted. 

Shipped. 

Hamfautv.  ..••...... 

14 

958 

70 

None 

15 

None 

None 

995 

65 

'* 

•Inchisire  of  three  quarters  only.  The  report  of 
desertions  for  the  fourth  quarter  not  found. 

"The  years  taken  for  the  purpose  of  this 
comparison  were  1883.  one  year  before 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and 
1893,  nine  years  after  its  passage.  They 
are  representative  years  of  the  two  periods, 
and  the  ports  selected  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  ports  of  the  world. 

"This  table,  in  connection  with  what  I 
have  said  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  mat- 
ter of  discharges  held  by  the  masters  of  ves- 
sels, clearly  establishes  my  contention  that 
no  hardship  to  masters  or  owners  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  involved  in  permitting  sea- 
men at  will,  subject  to  such  civil  damages 
as  may  be  provided  for,  to  terminate  their 
shipping  contracts  in  foreign  ports. 

"All  ships  of  all  nations  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  respect  to  the  shipment 
of  crews  in  all  seaports  of  the  world.  The 
sailor  is  in  the  matter  of  his  private  employ- 
ment, a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  a  crew  may  be  se- 
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cured  for  a  ship  depends,  not  upon  her  ns-  but  really  between  masters  and  slaves,  on 

tlonality,  but  upon  her  reputation  and  the  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  perfectly  legitimate 

reputation  of  her  flag  for  the  treatment  of  and  enforceable  in  the  United  States.    It 

sailors.  restores  subdivision  3  of  section  2  of  Article 

"In  the  course  of  my  remarlcs  I  referred  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  which  provides: 

Court  in  the  case  of  Robertson  and  others  **  *No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
vs.  Baldwin,  stating  that  it  so  limits  the  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  thirteenth  amend-  Into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
ment  to  the  federal  constitution  as  to  ex-  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
elude  articled  sailors  from  the  protection  of  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
its  provision  against  involuntary  servitude,  livered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 

''Indeed,  the  limitation  put  upon  the  thir-  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

teenth  amendment  by  that  decision  makes  ''But  the  decision  needs  neither  explana- 

contractual  slavery,  such  as  prevails  be-  tion  nor  comment.    Its  terms  are  unmis- 

tween  so-called  employers  and  employes,  takable  as  its  effect  is  far-reaching." 


SPAIN. 

But  these  are  gone — ^thelr  faith,  their  swords,  their  sway, 

Yet  left  more  antl-Chrlstlan  foes  than  they; 

The  bigot  monarch,  and  the  butcher  priest. 

The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 

The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 

While  sate  the  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 

Enjoying,  with  Inexorable  eye, 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 

The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 

By  turns;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth; 

The  long  degenerate  noble;  the  debased 

Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 

But  more  degraded;  the  unpeopled  realm; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd; 

The  Idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flowed  on  ev'ry  shore. 

Save  hers  who  eam'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore; 

The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's. 

And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 

Neglected  or  forgotten — such  was  Spain. — Byrvn, 
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••One  of  the  severest  tests  of  strength 
of  character,  alike  In  Individuals  and 

nations,  is   exceptional 
LOSING  „  ^    .    . 

OUR  HEADS,  success,"  sajTS  Gunfons 

Magazine.  ''Most  peo- 
ple can  stand  a  large  amount  of  advers- 
ity, but  few  are  equal  to  unexpected 
success.  Except  in  rare  cases,  easy 
or  extraordinary  success  produces  a 
state  of  inflated  egotism  which  de- 
thrones sense,  prudence  and  wisdom; 
it  causes  what  is  known  as  'swelled 
head.'  'Are  we,  as  a  nation,  In  dan- 
ger of  being  afflicted  with  this  malady?' 
is  a  question  of  more  than  ordinary 
Importance  just  now.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  officially  and  unofficially  we 
declared  to  the  world  that  we  were 
pursuing  a  specific  policy  consistent 
with  our  traditional  Monroe  Doctrine; 
that  our  object  was  not  conquest  of 
territory  or  extension  of  political  power, 
but  solely  to  prevent  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  an  effete,  decrepit  and 
brutalizing  monarchy  with  its  revolting 
barbarism  and  inhumanity  in  this  hem- 
isphere. We  declared  that  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom,  judged  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization,  Spain  had  forfeited 
her  right  longer  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise her  repressive  and  degrading  au- 
thority over  Cuba;  that  by  all  the 
standards  of  political  efficiency  she  had 
utterly  failed  to  maintain  the  right 
longer  to  govern  this  American  island. 
We  declared  that  to  establish  the  right 
of  self-government  In  Cuba  and  obtain 


proper  reparation  for  the  dastardly 
blowing  up  of  our  battleship,  the  Maine, 
was  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  de- 
manding Spain's  exit  from  American 
territory.  Of  course  Spain  affected  to 
believe  that  our  object  was  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and 
eventually  all  other  possessions  belong- 
ing to  European  powers.  Shall  we 
sustain  the  integrity  of  our  declaration, 
or  shall  we  justify  Spanish  predictions 
that  we  were  ••bluffing"  and  are  really 
bent  on  conquest  wherever  we  have  the 
power?" 

An  answer  to  Gunton's  question 
would  depend  entirely  upon  what  class 
of  Americans  is  taken  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ••  we."  If  the  great  mass  of 
liberty-loving  people  are  meant,  if  those 
who  are  proud  of  the  American  Re- 
public because  of  the  freedom  of  its 
citizens  are  referred  to,  the  answer  is 
••  'We'  shall  sustain  the  integrity  of  our 
declaration;"  but  if  the  term  ••we"  ^is 
used  to  represent  the  commercial  class 
— ^the  class  that  thinks  of  nothing  but 
the  reaping  of  profits — ^the  answer  is 
••  'We'  will  chase  a  dollar  until  we 
catch  it,  whether  it  be  in  a  Cuban  jun- 
gle or  a  Philippine  swamp;  'we'  are  de- 
barred by  the  thirteenth  amendment  to 
the  American  Constitution  from  secur- 
ing labor  in  acceptable  form  here  In  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  100,000 
Kanakas,  Chinese  and  Japs  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  11,000,000 
•negritos'  and  Filipinos  of  the  Phillip- 
ines  'we'  will  be  able  to  secure  labor 
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that  will  encourage  Investment  of  capi- 
tal; there  'we'  will  find  labor  that  Is  not 
shackled  by  trades  unions,  there  is  to 
be  found  labor  that  Is  free  to  work  for 
whatever  price  may  be  agreed  upon. 
'We*  are  in  favor  of  holding  all  we  get! " 
*  *  *  «  * 
"We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  Men  are  created  equal; 

that  they  are  endowed 
VASSALS  OR   ....  ^      .        ... 
FREE  MEN.    ^Y  their  Creator  With  cer- 

tain  inalienable  Rights; 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  se- 
cure these  rights,  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  Men,  derivhig  their  Just 
Powers  from  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
erned." So  says  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  a  declaration 
that  has  been  a  liberty-beacon  for  the 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  civilized 
world  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 
<*A11  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction tt\ereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abri(i^  the 
privll^es  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life  or  property, 
without  <iue  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.** 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  says: 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.** 

Hawaii  is  annexed  to  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  "the  gov- 
erned** as  a  war  measure.  Will  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  now  that  they  are 
annexed    to    the    United   States — as 


firmly  and  closely  as  was  the  Republic 
of  Texas — ^be  recognized  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States?  Is  it  a  fact  that 
"we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal?" 
Will  the  government  to  be  Instituted  in 
those  islands  "derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  or 
will  a  sugar  syndicate  enact  the  laws  at 
Washington  to  govern  that  country? 

Perhs^  Hawaii  will  be  entitled  to 
representatives  in  Congress,  in  the 
event  of  which  will  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution  providing  that  "the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude**  be  in  effect?  At 
present  the  masses  of  Hawaiians  are 
not  permitted  to  vote.  If  their  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States  secures 
them  that  privilege  they  will  have  ob- 
tained additional  liberties  by  annexa- 
tion. 

If  we  have  annexed  Hawaii  and  con- 
quered the  Philippine  and  Ladrone 
Islands,  are  we  to  grant  political  liberty 
to  the  many  million  inhabitants,  or  will 
we  make  vassals  of  them?  The  Amer- 
ican people  exacted  that  the  Southern 
slaves  should  aid  in  legislating  for  their 
former  masters.  Can  they  now  con- 
scientiously prevent  the  millions  of  in- 
habitants of  recently  acquired  territory 
legislating  for  themselves — or  will  the 
"imperialists**  give  the  lie  to  every 
principle  and  sentiment  of  liberty  that 
has  made  the  nation  what  it  is? 
*  *  *  *  « 
If  the  United  States  is  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  imperialism,  if  the  millions  of 
Chinese,  Filipinos,  Ne- 
gritos, and  inhabitants 
of  the  Ladrones  are  to 
become  "American  laborers,'*  what  of 
our  policy  of  protection  "against  the 


AMERICAN 
LABOR. 
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pauper  labor  of  Europe?"  Shall  we 
admit  duty  free  the  products  of  our 
'*fellow  citizens"  of  Luzon,  Minandoa, 
Guahan  and  Hawaii,  where  wages  are 
practically  nothing,  while  we  place  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the  products  of 
the  "pauper"  labor  of  England,  Can- 
ada, France  and  Germany,  where  wages 
are  ten  times  as  great  as  in  "our  pos- 
sessions" in  the  Pacific. 

When  this  war  is  over;  ^en  the 
glamour  of  dynamite  explosions  no 
longer  lighten  the  sky — ^when  people 
can  no  longer  be  denounced  for  lack  of 
patriotism  because  they  don't  approve 
a  war  of  conquest — there  will  be  politi- 
cal nuts  to  crack  that  will  provide  in- 
teresting issues  for  coming  campaigns. 
Our  black  citizens  may  become  white 
elephants. 

*    «     *    «    # 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  problem, 

one  that  would  startle  the  world  ?^th 

its  grandeur — one  that 

LIBERTY   FOR  f,  ,  , 

THE  WORLD.    ^^^^    ^^'^    ^    ®P^^ 

in  political  history  ?^th 
its  humanity.  Of  course  we  could 
never  all  agree  on  such  a  policy — 
but  it  would  startle  all  creation  by  its 
novelty. 

Presuming  that  the  United  States 
should  secure  by  conquest  the  Philip- 
pines,  the    Carolines,  the    Ladrones, 


Puerto  Rico,  and  a  dozen  other  islands 
or  groups  of  islands,  of  more  or  less 
importance.  The  American  people 
could  grant  political  freedom  to  each  of 
these  islands,  retaining  wherever  de- 
sired important  coaling  stations,  ff 
we  believed  that  we  should  be  recom- 
pensed for  the  great  expense  of  the 
war,  this  expense  could  be  divided  be- 
tween the  people  liberated.  They 
would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  assume 
their  Just  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
a  war  that  gave  them  liberty.  Cuba 
would  gladly  assume  her  proportion; 
Aguinaldo,  the  Philippine  leader,  would 
encourage  a  settlement  for  the  Fili- 
pinos. Others  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  do  likewise.  But,  if  such 
a  scheme  is  impracticable,  let  us  at 
least  be  as  liberal  as  Great  Britain  Is 
to  Canada  and  Australia. 

If  there  should  be  islands  in  the  La- 
drones  fertile  and  uninhabited,  it  would 
be  a  philanthropic  act  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  donate  one  at  least  to  a 
cooperative  socialist  society — ^]ust  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  or  im- 
practicability of  a  "Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth." But  no  matter  what 
plans  are  proposed,  there  will  be  a  pow- 
erful syndicate  that  will  agree  upon  no 
settlement  that  does  not  bring  its  mem- 
bers profits. 
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Wf  E  IN  A  BO/cRDING  JHOUSE. 

JENNIE  STANTON. 

XT  can  readily  be  understood  how  boarder  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 

■f  force  of  circumstances  may  com-  lady.    This  is  universally  claimed  by 

pel  one  to  seek  an  abiding  place  in  those  in  the  business.     If  the  lady  is  in 

a  boarding  house,  and  pity  him  accord-  business,  her  time  is  too  fully  occupied 

Ingly.     But  how  anyone  can  do  so  by  to  allow  her  to  develop  all  the  objec- 

dellberate  choice  Is  indeed  a  mystery,  tionable  qualities.    She  eats  and  goes, 

To  the  uninitiated  this  mode  of  life  and,  except  in  some  few  points,  can  be 

may  hold  some  charms,  but  a  brief  classed  with   the  gentleman  boarder, 

taste  should  be  sufficient  to  dispel  all  He  usually  goes  out  in  the  evening  to 

Illusions.  seek  his  company,  while  to  her  must 

Of  course,  all  boarding  houses  are  be  sacrificed  the  use  of  the  parlor  "cer- 

not  alike— some  better,  some  worse,  tain  evenings." 
But  the  very  best  Is  but  an  artificial        It  Is  the  elegant  lady  of  leisure  who 

home.    There  is  always  a  stir  In  the  is  to  be  dreaded.     Her  most  arduous 

atmosphere  within  Its  borders,  varying  task  Is  to  eat  her  meals  (she  Is  gener- 

from  a  gentle  ripple  to  a  tidal  wave,  erally  tardy  In  the  morning)  and  keep 


from  a  summer  zephyr  to  a  winter  cy 
clone,  which  often  travels  from  kitchen 
to  parlor.  Sometimes  it  begins  In  the 
parlor  and  travels  back,  gathering  force 
In  Its  passage  through  the  dining  room 


track  of  everyone's  else  business  in  the 
house.  She  performs  her  duty  well 
and  has  ample  time  to  keep  posted  on 
all  the  styles.  She  knows,  too,  when 
the  first  vegetables  and  fruits  appear  in 


It  matters  not  how  many  congenial    market  and  takes  occasion  to  mention 


spirits  may  be  gathered  under  the  roof, 
there  will  always  be  found  a  disturbing 
element,  generally  in  the  person  of  a 
lady  boarder  with  plenty  of  leisure  time 
on  her  hands.  She  may  appear  in  the 
guise  of  a  friendly,  affable  personage, 
ever  ready  to  Invite  your  confidences 
and  just  as  ready  to  confide  them  to 
another.  Or  she  may  be  a  tart,  sharp- 
tongued,  sour-visaged  individual,  with 
cut  and  dried  opinions  on  all  subjects 
and  plenty  of  assurance  to  e]q)ress  them. 
For  various  reasons  the  gentleman 


the  fact  at  the  table.  She  is  very  so- 
licitous In  regard  to  Mr.  B*s  appetite, 
and  Insists  that  his  state  of  health  de- 
mands toast  and  a  fresh  boiled  egg. 
That  If  she  were  Mr.  S  she  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  order  a  glass  of 
milk. 

This  last  represents  the  over-offl- 
clous  lady  boarder.  She  Is  not  a  gen- 
eral type,  but  Is  to  be  found  In  every 
well  regulated  boarding  house.  At 
times  she  does  not  hesitate  to  tamper 
with  the  hired  help,  and  is  a  veritable 
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'•thorn  In  the  flesh"  to  the  long-suffer- 
ing landlady. 

There  Is  a  dreary  monotony  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  but  what  wonder  if  such  be 
the  case?  Three  times  a  day  for  seven 
days  in  the  week,  and  fifty-two  weeks  a 
year?  It  would  be  strange  If  such 
were  not  the  case.  In  any  kind  of 
business,  people  get  into  a  stereotyped 
way  of  doing,  and  why  not  in  this? 
Cooking  in  a  wholesale  way,  with  so 
many  tastes  to  cater  to,  soon  uses  up 


variety  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
duplicate  dishes  much  oftener  than  is 
desirable. 

Boarding  houses  are  necessary  evils. 
It  is  a  question  which  is  most  to  be 
pitied,  the  proprietress  or  the  patron. 
A  home,  if  it  consists  of  but  one  or  two 
rooms,  is  preferable  for  any  married 
couple.  It  is  better  for  the  digestion, 
better  for  the  disposition,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of 
all  concerned. 


H/cNNAJH  MOf^E'S  INf  LUeNGE. 


LOULA  KENDALL  ROOEKS. 


fHERE  are  so  many  bright  women 
of  a  more  modem  date  than  Han- 
nah More  who  have  won  for 
themselves  honor  and  distinction  in  the 
field  of  literature,  some  one  may  ask 
why  should  we  go  so  far  back  to  look 
for  fame  and  real  worth,  when  they 
may  be  found  around  us  every  day? 
For  a  reply  we  may  only  look  upward 
at  the  golden  sun  on  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing in  summer  as  he  arises  from  a  bank 
of  gray  and  crimson  clouds,  illuminat- 
ing mountain,  hill  and  valley  with  life 
and  light,  and  filling  our  souls  with  Joy 
and  gratitude  that  the  long  dark  night 
has  passed  away  and  all  earth  is  singing 
a  song  of  greeting.  In  the  same  man- 
ner this  life-giving  sunlight  was  wel- 
comed six  thousand  years  ago.  The 
same  emotions  thrilled  the  souls  of  our 
first  parents  that  thrill  our  own  at  the 
present  day. 

There  is  no  more  reason,  then,  why 
a  beautiful  thought  should  die,  or  a 
useful  life  go  out  of  existence  than  that 
the  world  of  nature  should  lose  its 
charm  for  those  who  appreciate  its 
glorious  revelations. 

Often,  when  ransacking  a  library,  we 
find  some  biography  hitherto  unnoticed 

-6 


save  by  a  glance,  and  discover  beauties 
in  a  life  that  inspire  us  with,  new  reso- 
lutions to  succeed  in  the  race  set  be- 
fore us.  A  gifted  writer  says:  **To  the 
young  person  thirsting  for  learning  and 
hungering  for  education,  there  are  no 
books  more  helpful  than  biographies. 
Time  is  of  no  account  with  great  lives 
and  great  thoughts  before  us  which  are 
as  fresh  today  as  when  they  passed 
through  the  author's  mind  years  ago  " 

For  this  reason  we  have  felt  con- 
strained to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
wonderful  influence  exerted  in  her  day 
by  Hannah  More,  even  over  royalty 
itself.  She  was  born  at  Hanham,  a 
small  rectory  near  Bristol,  England,  in 
1745,  and  was  the  youngest  of  Ave 
daughters.  Like  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
her  two  sisters,  they  were  very  carefully 
trained  and  educated  mostly  at  home, 
and  in  their  turn  opened  a  boarding 
school  which  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  seminaries  in  the  west  of 
England. 

This  intelligent  young  girl  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Dr.  Stonehouse. 
who  not  only  encouraged  her  to  write, 
but  assisted  her  greatly  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  themes  that  were  popular.     Her 
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first  publication,  which  appeared  in 
1770,  was  '*The  Search  After  Happi- 
ness," a  pastoral  drama.  This  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Garrick,  who 
prevailed  on  her  to  write  for  the  stage, 
for  which  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
predellctlon.  In  1778  her  tragedy  of 
"Percy"  was  performed.  It  was  well 
received  and  established  her  fame  as  a 
dramatic  writer  at  that  time,  though 
lacking  in  the  dash  and  sprightllness  of 
the  present  age. 

In  maturer  years  it  seems  she  ex- 
perienced some  compunctions  of  con- 
science for  devoting  so  much  of  her 
valuable  time  on  the  preparation  of 
plays  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public,  but  loving  art  as  she  did,  and 
looking  on  these  vivid  presentations  of 
her  idealism  as  being  really  educational, 
she  wrote  sacred  dramas  for  the  semi- 
nary, which  were  given  from  time  to 
time  by  her  pupils  and  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. Among  these  sacred  dramas 
were  •*  Beltshazzar,"  "  Daniel,"  •' David 
and  Goliath"  and  others  resembling  in 
tone  and  character  and  in  their  striking 
Hebrew  costumes  the  beautiful  ora- 
torios often  rendered  by  amateurs  of 
our  own  day. 

When  we  consider  the  depravity  of 
the  times  in  which  Hannah  More  lived, 
the  reckless  disregard  for  religious  in- 
fluences by  fashionable  society,  and  the 
almost  absolute  contempt  in  which  rev- 
erence for  sacred  things  was  held,  it 
seems  her  character  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Like  a  brightly  shining  star 
diffusing  light  amid  the  darkness,  her 
influence  was  felt  everywhere,  elevating 
all  classes,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  exalted  stations  in  life.  After 
climbing  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame 
woman  had  then  reached,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  that 
God  from  whom  she  had  received 
them.     Writing  for  the  stage  was  en- 


tirely abandoned,  and  books  and  leaf- 
lets were  rapidly  written  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  her  fellow  creatures,  and  distrib- 
uted and  widely  circulated,  their  success 
being  unexampled. 

Among  her  friends  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Beattie,  Bishop  Porteus, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  Wilberforce,  Burke  and 
other  celebrated  writers.  Her  *'Stric- 
tures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female 
Education,"  in  two  volumes,  were  writ- 
ten in  1799  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, as  did  also  ''Caellbs  in  Search  of 
a  Wife." 

It  is  said  that  when  the  education  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  became  a  con- 
sideration of  national  importance.  Miss 
More  was  consulted  on  the  subject  by 
the  queen,  and  that  in  consequence  she 
in  1808  produced  In  two  volumes 
"Hints  Towards  Forming  the  Charac- 
ter of  a  Young  Princess." 

This  work  was  honored  with  the 
royal  approbation  and  all  conscientious 
tutors  of  the  young.  If  not  by  the 
fashionable  world  generally.  It  may  be 
that  the  intellectual  culture,  exalted 
taste  and  lofty  moral  character  of  the 
beautiful  Princess  Charlotte  (who  was 
idolized  by  the  English  people)  grew 
out  of  the  noble  ideas  embodied  In  this 
valuable  book.  I  well  remember  In 
my  childhood  that  she  was  held  before 
me  as  an  example,  and  how  eagerly  I 
listened  as  my  dear  mother  related  the 
history  of  this  pious  young  princess,  of 
her  rare  accomplishments,  worthy  qual- 
ities, amiable  disposition,  and  of  her 
sad,  sudden  death  in  the  bloom  of  life. 

No  library  is  entirely  complete  with- 
out the  works  of  Hannah  More,  and  we 
hope  the  day  may  come  when  her  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Mrs.  Slgoumey  and  other  gifted  women, 
may  be  revived  with  new  life. 

A  competent  judge  thus  speaks  of 
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this  remarkable  woman:  "The  view  of 
her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect  unless  we  take  into 
the  estimate  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  derived  already  and 
will  still  derive  from  her  writings  the 
purest  principles  of  philosophy  and  vir- 
tue.   These  can  never  be  numbered, 


but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at 
millions.  Now  if  all  these  readers  gain 
but  a  single  important  suggestion,  or 
are  Incited  to  practice  a  single  virtue  or 
to  refrain  from  a  single  vice — if  but  one 
in  ten  is  made  wiser  or  better  by  her 
publications — how  immeasurable  is  the 
good  effected  by  her  talents." 


fHERE  is  something  so  truly  lovely 
about  the  summer  girl  with  her 
multitudinous  frills,  that  we  are 
exceedingly  sorry  when  Autumn's  chilly 
blasts  drive  her  from  the  lawns  and 
porches. 

The  gown  in  Fig.  1  is  thoroughly  up 
to  date  in  every  respect.     Its  skirt  has 


F/tShllOf4  Af4D  HOJVIE. 

PAUUNB  MARTIN. 

the 


appearance  of  the  ruffles.  This 
may  be  omitted  should  it  prove  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Figure  2  represents  a  gown  of  blue 
foulard.  The  waist  has  several  rows  of 
fine  tucks  across  its  front.  Row  after 
row  of  plaiting  gives  the  upper  portion 
of  the  sleeves  the  proper  width.    The 


•■•I 


FIG.  3  FIG    I 

the  small  ruffles  so  much  in  vogue. 
The  waist  has  a  yoke  ornamented  by 
rows  of  insertion.  A  round  bertha 
finishes  the  yoke.  Any  sheer  fabric, 
such  as  Persian  lawn,  batiste,  dimity  or 
swtss  will  make  up  nicely  in  this  man- 
ner.   A  narrow  edging  adds  greatly  to 


FIG.  2 


FIG.  4 


waist  has  a  bayadere  ribbon  sash.  On 
the  lower  portion  of  the  skirt  several 
rows  of  fine  tucks  appear.  These  are 
finished  by  a  ruffle. 

One  of  the  latest  styles  in  a  sash  is 
here  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  of  baya- 
dere striped  ribbon  and  has  a  knotted 
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fringe.  A  very  swell  shirt  waist  ap- 
pears in  Fig.  4.  It  has  a  bayadere 
front.  Some  equally  as  attractive  have 
the  same  stiff  fronts,  only  that  the 
stripe  runs  on  the  bias. 

♦     »     * 

Those  who  wish  to  make  their  homes 
attractive  will  find  that  their  fingers 
should  never  be  idle.  Doily  after 
doily,  scarf  after  scarf  passes  through 
their  nimble  fingers.  There  seems  to 
be  a  constant  clamor  for  pretty  pillow 
covers.  Something  cool  and  washable 
is  what  is  needed.  Laundry  and  scrap 
bags  were  never  so  much  in  demand. 

Do  not  choose  gorgeous  silks  or 
materials,  but  some  color  which  will 
prove  soothing  to  the  sight.  A  green 
denim  laundry  bag  embroidered  in  white 
cotton,  or  perhaps  a  pretty  shade  of  blue 
or  tan  denim.  The  tan  makes  a  pretty 
shoe  or  scrap  bag  and  that  word  can  be 
embroidered  either  in  silk  or  cotton. 

Porch  pillows  made  from  denim, 
cretonne  or  canvas  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

Decidedly  pretty  is  a  centerpiece  on 
which  graceful  sprays  of  celery  are  em- 
broidered in  cool  greens.  Fern  de- 
signs are  pretty  worked  on  scarfs  for  a 
wash  stand.  Each  piece  of  the  set 
should  be  supplied  with  a  doily  worked 
in  green  and  white.  The  fern  design  is 
also  a  pretty  one  for  a  centerpiece  if  the 
table  is  decorated  with  fern  leaves. 

A  large  table  may  be  made  very 
handsome  by  one  large  violet  doily  and 
two  small  ones.  A  24x24  inch  dolly 
is  a  good  size  and  costs,  stamping  and 
all,  but  the  small  sum  of  twenty  cents. 
The  small  doilies  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  large  ones.     These  cost  but 


five  cents  each  The  silk  to  embroider 
them  costs  the  most,  but  you  can  pur- 
chase it  as  you  need  it  and  it  does  not 
seem  much  then — a  few  skeins  will  last 
quite  a  while.  Some  work  the  borders 
in  pure  white,  others  add  a  touch  of 
color  such  as  pale  green  or  pink  inside 
the  button-hole  stitch.  This  is  usually 
done  in  irregular  short  and  long  stitches. 
The  American  Beauty  rose  has  taken 
quite  a  prominent  place  in  art  em- 
broidery. It  requires  a  skillful  worker 
to  develop  it  well,  but  some  of  our  girls 
have  sofa  pillows  on  which  a  queen 
might  repose.  They  are  veritable  works 
of  art.  One  might  almost  imagine  the 
odor  of  roses  perceptible,  they  look  so 
natural.  In  some  cases  it  Is  so,  as  the 
contents  of  the  rose-Jar  has  been  smug- 
gled into  the  down  pillow. 

*     »     * 
A  sweet  pea  luncheon  would  be  just 

the  thing  for  a  friend  to  whom  you  wish 
to  be  especially  nice.  Have  your  table 
linen  as  fine  as  possible  and  use  a  cen- 
ter piece  with  a  white  border  and  have 
graceful  sprays  of  the  sweet  peas  here 
and  there.  Pink  shading  to  white  and 
lavender  shading  to  violet  are  very  hand- 
some. Then  place  on  it  a  bowl  filled 
with  the  natural  flowers.  The  cost  is 
almost  nothing,  as  almost  any  garden 
can  boast  of  a  good  growth  of  those 
flowers.  Then,  too,  the  person  who 
has  done  considerable  fancy  work  finds 
that  she  has  almost  enough  silks  left 
from  other  pieces  to  make  a  sweet  pea 
centerpiece.  The  different  shades  of 
pink,  lavender,  violet  and  pale  yellow 
are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  every  person  who  is  interested  in  art 
embroidery. 


fH*    f^    ^    ^   ^    ^    ^    ^ 
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49 — ^Dhrisfon  of  G>mmon  Fractions  is  the  process  of  finding  liow  many 
times  one  number  is  contained  In  another  when  one  or  both  are  Common 
Fractions.     It  may  be  required : 

1.  To  divide  a  Fraction  by  a  Whole  Number,  as  i-T-2 ; 

2.  To  divide  a  Whole  Number  by  a  Fraction,  as  2-r-i ; 

3.  To  divide  a  Fraction  by  a  Fraction,  as  i-r-^. 

In  either  of  these  three  cases  the  last  Is  always  performed,  by  reducing  the 
Integers  or  whole  numbers  to  the  form  of  a  Fraction;  thus,  ^—2  is  ^-f-^,  and 
2-f-i  is  f -4-1.  etc. 

Rule. — (1)  Reauce  all  Whole  and  Mixed  Numbers  to  Improper  Fractions, 

(2)  Invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor. 

(3)  Multiply  the  Numerators  together  for  the  Numerator  of  the  Quotient  ana 
the  Denominators  together  for  the  Denominator  of  the  Quotient. 

For  a  simple  example  suppose  we  have  If  tons  of  coal  which  we  wish  to 
divide  equally  between  2  persons.  The  problem  would  be  lf-r-2,  or,  after 
reduction,  J^|.  We  Invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor  and  have  fX^.  We 
multiply  the  Denominators,  5x1=5,  and  then  multiply  the  Numerators, 
3x2=6,  the  resulting  Fraction  being  |;  therefore,  If -^2=f.  We  can  easily 
prove  this  as  |^x2=J^  or  If. 

Examples  for  practice : 

(1)  Divide  5|  pounds  of  waste  equally  between  3  firemen. 

(2)  If  an  engine  burns  6}  tons  of  coal  while  pulling  a  train 
over  a  division  96.5  miles  in  length,  how  much  coal  does  she 
burn,  as  an  average,  per  mile? 

(3)  If  a  leak  in  a  tanlc  wastes  1800^  gallons  of  water  in  8i 
hours,  how  many  gallons  does  it  waste  in  an  hour? 

(4)  If  a  fireman  works  26^  days  and  makes  3825  miles, 
how  many  miles  does  he  average  per  day? 

(5)  If  an  engine  goes  over  a  division  124.8  miles  in  length 
in  4f  hours,  what  is  the  average  speed  per  hour? 

Solutions.— (1)  The  proposition  is  5|-(-3.  We  reduce  both  Dividend  and  Divisor  to 
Simple  Fractions  and  get  ¥-»-f  •  We  invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor  and  get  VXi.  The 
Numerators  multiplied  together  bring  a  product  of  17;  the  product  of  the  Denominators  is 
9;  the  Quotient  Fraction  then  is  V*  which  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number  is  1|;  therefore, 
5}-(-3=l{,     Each  fireman  received  If  pounds  of  waste, 
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(2)  The  proposition  is  6}+96i  (the  Decimal  .5  being  iV  ^i*  i)*  Reduced  to  Simple 
Fractions  we  have  V+ip,  and  with  the  Divisor  inverted,  VXrIr*  Multiplying  the 
Numerators  and  Denominators  we  have  iVA>  which  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  i^; 
therefore  the  engine  burned  an  average  of  iff^  of  a  ton  per  mile. 

(3)  The  proposition  is  1800i-i-8J  or  i^h-Y-  Inverting  the  Divisor  gives  «^X  A- 
The  multiplication  results  in  a  product  of  ^W^*  which  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number  is 
218ft  or  218|V;  therefore,  the  leak  in  the  tank  wastes  2 ISA  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

(4)  The  proposition  is  3825-*-26f  or.  reduced.  a^-s-V J  Inverted,  ^a^X  A;  the 
multiplication  results  in  m^  which  equals  144f|;  therefore  the  fireman  averaged  144H 
miles  per  day. 

(5)  The  length  of  the  division  is  given  in  the  decimal  form,  as  always  used  on  the 
time  card,  but  Is  equal  to  124A  or  124};  therefore,  the  proposition  is  124}+4t  or,  reduced, 
H^-hV:  Inverted,  ^HXA:  the  multiplication  results  in  ^^,  which  equals  26f||;  there- 
fore, the  engine  made  an  average  speed  of  26l||  miles  per  hour  in  going  over  the  division. 


A  Flf^EJVIAN'S  eOURSE  IN  ENGINE  F^UN^IINQ. 

Comrrlffht,  1 898,  by  W.  S.  Carter. 

MAKING  STEAM. 
3t — Evapofation  of  Water*    In  speaking  of  Air  In  Article  26  (May, 
189d)»  the  statement  was  made  that  Air  may  hold,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  vapor  Is  foreign  to  the  air  Itself.     Thus  we  have  '*hlgh, 

dry  mountain  air"  and  "low, 
damp  climates."  Warm  air 
will  hold  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  without  Its  presence 
being  perceptible,  than  cold 
air.  Air  that  Is  warm  and 
"dry"  may  become  "moist" 
when  cooled.  A  "hot  day" 
may  evaporate  great  quantities 
of  moisture  from  the  earth's 
surface,  and  then  by  a  simple 
change  of  the  temperature 
pour  back  this  moisture  on  the 
earth's  surface  In  the  form  of 
rain. 

When  the  air  Is  heated 
It  expands,  and,  unless  It  takes 
up  moisture,  becomes  lighter. 
Hot  air,  however,  may  absorb 
large  quantities  of  moisture  in 
expanding,  and  therefore  be- 
come heavier.  Air  has  been 
compared  to  a  sponge  in  its 
method  of  absorbing  moisture. 
When  compressed,  either  by 
ENQiNE  199  AND  PATENT  DITCHING  MACHINE,  ST.  L.  &  s.  w.  RY.   temperature  or  by  mechanica 
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force » it  refuses  to  absorb  water;  when  allowed  to  expand  large  quantities  of 
water  are  absorbed*  and  when  compressed  again  the  water  is  expelled. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  ability  of  air  to  '*absorb"  water  explains  the 
evaporation  of  water.  If  a  quantity  of  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  the  surface*  or  that  part  next  to  the  air,  volatilizes  or  unites  with  the  air  In 
the  form  of  vapor.  By  watching  very  closely,  with  the  proper  light,  we  can  see 
the  waves  of  vapor  as  they  mingle  with  the  air.  We  can  smell  the  vapor  after 
it  has  mingled  with  the  air.  Water  acts  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  but  the 
fact  that  the  vapor  of  water  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  the  evaporation 
takes  place  much-  more  slowly,  makes  it  not  so  discemable. 

Many  fluids  and  bodies  possess  the  property  of  evaporating  or  volatilizing. 
Mercury  will  tarnish  the  surface  of  gold  with  its  vapor.  Gasoline  and  benzine 
are  exceedingly  volatile.  Ice  wilU  evaporate  and  diminish  In  volume,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Gum  camphor  will  slowly  evaporate  when  exposed  to  air. 
Evaporation  takes  place  only  from  the  surface  of  water  and  is  accelerated  by  heat 
and  retarded  by  pressure.  When  the  air  in  contact  with  water  becomes  charged 
with  moisture  evaporation  erases.  For  this  reason  a  wind  will  more  quickly  dry 
the  roads  after  a  rain.  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  great  South  American  rivers, 
the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  owe  their  magnitude  to  the  hot  sands  of  the 
African  deserts.  The  dry  and  hot  "trade  winds"  which  blow  from  the  Sahara, 
sweep  across  the  Atlantic,  which  is  comparatively  narrow  in  that  latitude,  and 
absorb  or  evaporate  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  only  to  strike  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes  and  be  deflected  up  into  higher  altitude,  where  the  air  is  chilled, 
when  down  pours  the  water  to  the  earth's  surface  in  rain,  whence  it  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  Atlantic  near  its  old  resting  place. 

The  process  of  evaporation  absorbs  heat.  The  atmosphere  becomes 
cooler  by  sprinkling  the  floor;  when  wet  with  perspiration  a  warm  wind  will  chill 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  the  wet  clothing;  warm  alcohol 
poured  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  becomes  cold  while  evaporating;  a  wet  cloth  on 
the  outside  of  a  water  jar  will  cool  its  contents. 

32 — Ebullition^  or  boiling,  is  a  rapid  form  of  evaporation  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  heat.  Whenever  the  "elastic  force"  of  the  air  pressing  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  becomes  less  than  that  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
the  latter  "boils;"  it  is  rapidly  evaporated  if  the  same  conditions  continue. 
Therefore,  the  "boiling  point"  of  water  largely  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
air  or  gas  on  its  surface. 

At  the  sea  level  ebullition  takes  place  in  open  air  at  a  temperature  of 
212"^  F.  In  the  City  of  Mexico.  7.000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  water  will  boil 
at  200°  F.,  and  an  English  traveler.  Dr.  Hooker,  found  that  water  boiled  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  18,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  180°  F.  This  differ- 
ence was  caused  by  the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  three  altitudes 
named. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  easily  performed,  with  the  aid  of  an  air  pump 
that  demonstrates  this  statement.  If  a  pan  of  water  is  heated  to  nearly  2\2°  F. 
and  placed  under  the  "receiver"  of  an  air  pump  no  change  will  take  place,  be- 
cause the  pressure  of  the  air  under  the  glass  dome  Is  the  same  as  the  "open" 
air;  but  as  soon  as  the  pump  is  put  in  operation,  and  the  pressure  is  reduced 
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the  ^irater  will  commence  to  boil.  The  faster  the  air  is  exhausted  the  more 
violently  the  water  boils.  It  is  said  that  if  it  were  possible  to  create  a  perfect 
vacuum,  the  water  would  boil  until  the  rapid  evaporation  would  cause  sufficient 
cold  to  freeze  the  boiling  water  that  remained. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is  conducted  by  those  who  are  prepared  for 
the  work.     A  glass  flask  is  only  ()artlally  filled  with  water  and  a  small  stop  cock 


M.  K.  &  T.  ENGINE  280  AND  GROUP  OF  BROTHERHOOD  PEOPLE  AT  SMITHVILLE,  TEXAS 

is  placed  at  the  orifice.  Heat  is  applied  until  by  violent  boiling  all  air  is  forced 
out  by  the  escaping  steam.  The  flask  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  just  as  the 
steam  ceases  to  escape  the  cock  is  closed.  By  applying  cold  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  flask  the  water  again  begins  to  boil.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
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that  air  being  expelled  from  the  flask,  its  interior  pressure  depended  on  the  ac- 
cumulated steam.  The  cold  application  caused  the  steam  to  precipitate  on 
the  top  of  the  flask,  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  hot  water, 
which  immediately  began  to  boil,  but  ceased  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  rees- 
tablished. 

The  effect  of  increased  pressure  can  be  also  illustrated  with  the  air  pump. 
If  a  strong  vessel  containing  water  was  placed  over  a  flame,  just  sufficient  to 
cause  ebullition,  and  the  '*mouth"  of  the  vessel  was  suddenly  closed  and  air 
pumped  into  the  vessel,  thereby  increasing  the  pressure,  the  water  would  cease 
to  boil,  although  the  flame  had  remained  the  same.  So  long  as  the  **elastic 
force  of  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  exceeded  the  elastic  force  of 
the  increased  temperature  the  water  would  not  boil." 

In  a  boiler  with  only  atmospheric  pressure  (about  1 5  pounds  to  the  square 
inch)  water  will  boil  at  212°  F.  At  twice  atmospheric  pressure  it  will  boil  at 
249°  F.;  at  three  atmospheres.  291°  F.,  etc. 

33 — Steam.  As  was  said,  evaporation,  except  at  a  high  temperature,  only 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  is  due  to  the  property  of  the  air  to  ab- 
sorb or  take  up  moisture;  but  when 
evaporation  is  induced  by  heat  applied 
to  the  water,  the  transformation  from 
liquid  to  gas  occurs  nearest  the  source 
of  heat.  Whenever  water  is  heated  to 
a  degree  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
its  surface  is  exceeded  by  the  'Mntemal" 
pressure  of  the  water  due  to  "accumu- 
lated" heat,  the  water  is  torn  apart  more 
or  less  violently,  and  the  gas  escapes 
to  the  surface.  Evaporation  induced 
under  these  circumstances  has  a  pres- 
sure that  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere 
and  Is  not  necessarily  absorbed  by  the 
latter;  in  fact,  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
exceeding  that  of  the  air,  displaces  the 
air.  When  evaporation  is  thus  caused 
the  resultant  gas  is  known  as  Steam. 

Steam  does  not  differ  greatly  in  its 

properties  from  other  gases,  except  that 

A  D.c.a..rMU'I7Ldge  ,6.  ^^  ^^P^^^^  ^^'  "^  being  on  its  tempera- 

ture.  So  long  as  its  temperature  is 
maintained  it  possesses  the  great  elasticity  peculiar  to  all  gases;  but  just  the 
slightest  fall  of  the  temperature  below  212°  F.  and  the  gas  disappears  as  if  by 
magic,  and  in  place  of  a  powerful,  elastic  volume  of  gas  you  have  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  water  in  a  passive  state. 

Man  has  discovered  that  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  steam  may  be 
utilized,  through  scientific  and  mechanical  methods,  to  perform  much  of  the 
labor  that  he  formerly  did,  or  left  undone.  While  steam  possesses  many  objec- 
tionable features,  such  as  its  intense  heat  and  its  tendency  to  condense  and  dis- 
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appear,  the  fact  that  it  can  be  secured  m  a  compressea  state  more  easily  and 
economically  than  other  gas  has  led  to  its  use. 

In  the  vicinity  of  a  great  waterfall  this  might  not  be  true.  The  power  of 
the  falling  water  might  be  used  to  operate  air  compressors  and  thereby  store  up 
quanties  of  compressed  air  which  would  possess  all  the  power-producing  proper- 
ties of  steam,  without  its  attendant  objectionable  features.  The  reason  that  this 
is  not  usually  done  is  because  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  waterfall  can  be 
directly  **hamessed"  to  the  machinery  we  desire  to  operate,  we  can  secure  the 
same  results  directly  from  the  falls  without  any  compressed  gas. 

Within  the  past  few  years  "pneumatic"  machinery  is  being  Introduced  into 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  because  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  steam.  Of  course  large  boilers  are  used  to  generate  steam,  but  instead  of 
conducting  the  steam  through  pipes  to  operate  the  cylinders  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  shops  or  mines,  powerful  cylinders  are  used  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  boilers  to  compress  air  into  large  reservoirs.  Instead  of  piping  the 
gas  (steam)  from  the  boiler  to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  to  operate  the 
many  cylinders,  the  gas  (air)  is  piped  from  the  leservo!'  to  these  same  cylinders. 

The  advantage  is  that  air  is  not  necessarily  hot,  t  -e  ^-pneumatic"  tools  can 
be  handled  without  discomfort  to  the  men;  if  steam  were  used  the  exhaust 
would  be  disagreeable,  while  with  compressed  air  the  ventilation  is  improved; 
With  steam,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  condensation  would  seriously  effect  the 
operation  of  the  tools,  and  by  this  condensation  add  greatly  to  tho  expense  of 
operating  the  plant.  If  it  were  possible  to  store  up  air  in  reservoirs  as  cheaply 
and  easily  as  we  can  boil  water  and  store  up  steam,  the  latter  would  no  longer 
be  used  for  mechanical  purpose. 

(Next  month  we  will  tallc  of  the  "  Properties  of  Steam.") 


loOeOMOTOLOGY.* 

I — ^What  are  the  essential    parts  of   the  automatic  air    brake? 

The  air  pump,  the  main  reservoir,  the  engineer's  brake  vale,  the  train  pipe  with 
its  hcse  and  couplings,  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  the  triple  valve,  the  brake  cylin- 
der, the  gage  and  pump  governor. 

2 — ^What  service  does  each  of  the  parts  perform?  The  air  pump 
and  releasing  the  brake;  the  main  reservoir  is  used 
irging  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoirs  when 
ipply  for  increasing  the  train  pipe  pressure  when  the 
charge  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliaries  to  standard 
plication;  the  brake  valve  controls  the  flow  of  air 
lin  pipe,  from  the  train  pipe  to  the  atmosphere,  or 
ih  It  in  any  direction.  With  the  brake  valve  the 
ually  or  with  full  force;  kept  in  that  position,  or 
mer  in  which  it  is  handled  by  the  engineer.  The 
:ouplings  extends  from  the  brake  valve  and  with 

be  published,  pertatntnc  to  the  Atr  Brake,  which  were  prepared  for 
by  Mr.  Clinton  B.  Confer  two  years  ago. 
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suitable  connections  supplies  each  auxiliary  reservoir  with  air  for  operating  the 
brake.  There  is  an  auxiliary  reservoir  for  each  brake  in  which  air  is  stored  to 
operate  that  brake.  The  triple  valve  is  connected  to  the  train  pipe,  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake  cylinder;  it  is  used  to  control  the  charging  of  the  auxiliary 
with  air  and  regulate  the  time  in  which  this  is  done,  to  open  a  valve  to  let  air 
pass  from  auxiliary  to  brake  cylinder  to  set  the  brake,  or  by  another  movement 
close  this  valve  and  open  the  exhaust  valve  so  air  can  get  out  of  brake  cylinder 
to  atmosphere  and  release  the  brake.  The  triple  valve  is  operated  by  a  variation 
of  pressure  in  the  train  pipe,  this  variation  is  controlled  by  the  brake  valve. 
The  brake  cylinder,  with  its  piston  connected  to  the  brake  levers,  sets  the  brake 
when  the  triple  valve  lets  air  into  it.  The  gage  shows  with  the  red  hand  the 
pressure  in  the  main  reservoir,  with  black  hand  the  pressure  In  the  brake  valve 
over  the  equalizing  piston  and  in  brake  valve  reservoir;  when  brake  valve  is  in 
full  release  or  running  position,  it  also  shows  the  train  pipe  pressure.  The  single 
hand  gage  used  with  the  old  style  brake  valve  shows  the  pressure  in  train  pipe 
only.  The  pump  governor  Is  located  in  the  steam  pipe  to  the  pump;  it  is 
operated  by  air  pressure  and  shuts  off  the  steam  to  the  pump  when  air  pressure 
gets  up  to  the  standard  pressure  carried. 

3 — ^If  any  of  these  essential  parts  are  broken  of  disabled^  can  the 
brake  be  set  and  released?    That  depends  on  what  part  is  broken  or  disabled. 

4 — Name  a  part  which  if  broken  will  prevent  any  brakes  on 
train  or  engine  being  operated,  also  name  a  part  which  can  be  dis- 
abled on  a  car  or  en^fine  and  still  let  the  brake  be  set  and  released 
on  other  cars?  If  the  train  pipe  on  the  engine  or  the  brake  valve  is  broken 
off,  none  of  the  brakes  can  be  operated  from  that  engine  after  they  once  set. 
If  anything  Is  broken,  that  allows  train  pipe  pressure  to  escape,  and  it  cannot  be 
repaired  so  train  pipe  pressure  can  be  restored,  none  of  the  brakes  can  be 
operated.  If  train  pipe  on  any  car  Is  broken,  that  car  can  be  switched  behind 
the  others  and  the  others  operated.  If  triple  valve,  auxiliary  or  brake  cylinder 
is  disabled,  the  cock  can  be  closed  so  no  air  can  get  from  train  pipe  to  triple, 
and  let  all  other  brakes  be  operated. 

5 — ^How  should  the  engine  and  tender  air  brake  equipment  be 
inspected  before  leaving  the  engine  house  to  couple  to  a  train?    The 

air  pump  should  be  started  at  a  moderate  speed;  the  piston  rod  ()acklng,  valves 
and  all  joints  In  the  piping  examined  to  see  that  no  air  comes  out  through  leaks. 
When  the  standard  pressure  Is  reached,  the  pump  should  be  shut  off  by  the 
governor;  if  there  are  no  leaks  the  hands  on  air  gage  should  remain  stationary. 
If  there  are  no  leaks,  try  the  brake  by  reducing  train  line  pressure  from  70  to 
50  and  see  that  brake  pistons  have  the  proper  travel  and  brake  does  not  leak  off. 
All  the  levers,  brake  beams,  hangers,  shoes  and  connections  should  be  In  good 
order,  the  reservoirs,  drain  cups  and  triple  valves  should  be  opened  to  see  if 
there  is  any  water  In  them,  train  pipe  should  be  blown  out  through  rear  hose — 
with  brake  valve  in  full  release — to  be  sure  there  is  no  dirt  or  obstruction  in  it. 

6 — ^How  do  you  test  for  leaks  in  the  brake  valve?  In  the  main 
reservoir  line?    In  train  line?    In  air  signal  line?    A  leak  in  the  brake 
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valve  to  the  outside  air  can  generally  be  found  by  the  sound.  When  the  brake 
has  been  set  tight,  valve  placed  on  lap  and  cut  out  cock  under  brake  valve  shut» 
a  leak  under  rotary  valve  into  or  out  of  train  line  will  soon  show  on  black  hand 
of  gage.  Shut  off  the  pump,  place  brake  valve  on  lap;  a  leak  in  main  reservoir 
line  will  show  on  red  hand.  Place  vrlve  on  lap;  a  leak  in  the  train  line  will  set 
the  brake  and  black  hand  will  drop  back;  with  D-8  valve,  the  valve  should  be 
set  half  way  between  running  position  and  lap.  Shut  the  cut  out  cock  next  to 
reducing  valve,  a  leak  in  signal  line  will  make  the  whistle  blow.  Sometimes 
joints  in  the  piping  will  leak  when  engine  Is  in  motion  and  be  tight  when  stand- 
ing still,  or  a  pipe  may  be  worn  through  when  it  rubs  against  another  pipe  or  a 
bolt.    Jar  the  pipes  a  little  to  find  such  leaks. 

7 — ^What  effect  docs  water  in  the  mam  reservoir  have?  In  the 
auxiliary  reservoir?  How  often  should  they  be  drained?  The  brake 
will  not  release  as  quickly,  especially  on  a  long  train,  as  the  main  reservoir  will 
not  hold  air  enough  to  charge  train  pipe  properly.  If  the  auxiliary  has  water  in 
it,  the  brake  will  net  set  as  tight  and  release  sooner.  Both  reservoirs  should  be 
drained  often;  the  main  reservoir  every  day  in  damp  or  snowy  weather. 

8 — ^If  the  equalizing  reservoir  is  broken  off^  or  the  pipe  leading 
to  it  from  brake  valve  broken^  what  is  necessary  to  do?  Make  a  blind 
joint  ^here  pipe  is  connected  to  brake  valve,  plug  the  train  pipe  exhaust  elbow 
and  use  brake  valve  on  direct  application,  taking  care  to  make  gradual  reduction 
so  brake  will  not  set  with  emergency,  and  closing  valve  slowly  so  the  brakes  on 
head  end  will  not  be  "kicked  off/' 

9 — ^Explain  about  the  excess  pressure^  why  it  is  necessary^  where 
it  is  stored^  and  whether  more  is  needed  for  a  long  or  short  train? 

Excess  pressure  is  the  difference  between  main  reservoir  and  train  line  pressure. 
The  brake  valve  has  a  small  valve  in  it,  held  on  its  seat  by  a  spring  strong 
enough  to  require  about  20  pounds  to  raise  it.  When  the  brake  valve  is  on 
'•running  position'*  the  air  has  to  go  by  this  valve  to  get  into  train  line,  and  that 
keeps  a  higher  pressure  in  the  main  reservoir  than  we  use  in  train  line.  With 
D-5  brake  valve  the  excess  is  controlled  somewhat  differently,  but  its  effect  is 
the  same.  When  the  brake  valve  is  put  in  full  release,  this  excess  pressure 
charges  the  train  pipe  quickly,  forcing  all  the  triple  pistons  into  exhaust  position 
at  about  the  same  instant  and  releasing  the  brakes  with  more  certainty.  It  also 
furnishes  a  greater  supply  to  charge  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  ready  for  the  next 
application  and  for  uncharged  cars  that  may  be  taken  on  the  train.  It  is  always 
stored  in  the  main  reservoir,  never  anywhere  else.  Higher  excess  is  needed  for 
a  long  train  than  for  a  short  one. 

to — ^What  is  the  proper  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure?  Seventy 
pounds  on  most  roads;  some  have  a  little  more,  very  few  less  than  70  pounds 
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The  Toronto  Convention. 
^GAIN  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  the 
M  members  of  our  Brotherhood  will 
hold  their  biennial  reckoning.  Through 
their  chosen  representatives  each  and 
every  member  of  the  order  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  Inspect  and  consider 
the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  and  to 
enact  laws  for  our  future  guidance. 
That  the  Brotherhood  was  never  In 
better  condition  to  conduct  this  Im- 
portant task  Is  self-evident.  No  irrita- 
ling  disputes,  nor  seething  feuds  exist 
to  detract  the  attention  of  delegates 
from  the  business  they  have  been  dep- 
uted to  perform.  No  disasters  nor 
misfortunes  have  we  to  discuss  and  re- 
gret. A  membership.  Intelligent  and 
earnest,  is  to  act.  If  the  Toronto  Con- 
vention does  not  pass  into  the  Brother- 
hood's history,  renowned  for  the  har- 
mony of  Its  deliberations  and  for  the 
wisdom  of  its  legislation,  all  signs  count 
for  naught. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Rremen  has  reached  the  quarter  sta- 
tion In  the  cycle  of  Its  first  century,  the 
year  1898  marks  the  twenty  fifth  anni- 
versary of  Its  birth;  by  every  reason  of 
sentiment  no  lodge  should  neglect  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Toronto 
Convention. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  have 
sent  back  glorious  tidings  from  Toronto. 
Delegates  of  all  organizations  who  have 
attended  conventions  held  In  Toronto 
proclaim  the  beauties  and  hospitality 
of  the  Canadian  metropolis.     The  sln- 


cerest  sympathy  Is  due  the  delegate 
who  falls  to  come  I 

The  following  particulars  and  Infor- 
mation Is  furnished  the  Magazine  by  the 
Grand  Master : 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  delegates  and  their  families  may 
secure  accommodation  at  special  rates, 
as  follows : 

Palmer  House,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  cor- 
ner King  and  York  sts. 

The  Kensington,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  cor- 
ner King  and  York  sts. 

The  Rossin  House,  $2  to  $3  per  day, 
Headquarters. 

Daly  House,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  south- 
east corner  Front  and  Simcoe  sts. 

Walker  House,  $2  ppr  day,  corner  York 
and  Front  sts. 

Arlington,  $2  to  $3  per  day,  corner  John 
and  King  sts. 

Grand  Union,  $2  per  day,  northeast  cor- 
ner Front  and  Simcoe  sts. 

Richardson  House,  $1.50  per  day,  north- 
west corner  King  st.  and  Spadina  ave. 

Power  House,  $1  per  day,  southeast  cor- 
ner King  St.  and  Spadina  ave. 

Tremont,  $1  per  day,  163  to  169  Yonge  st. 

Black  Bull,  $1  to  $2  per  day,  298  Queen 
St.,  west. 

Russell  House,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  217 
Yonge  St. 

Kirby  House,  $1  per  day,  196  Queen  st., 
west. 

Athelete,  $1  to  $1 .50  per  day,  203  Yonge  st. 

Albion  Hotel,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  Jar- 
vis  St. 

The  Rossin  House  has  been  desig- 
nated as  *'Grand  Lodge  Headquarters." 
Rooms  can  be  secured  In  private  fami- 
lies and  meals  taken  elsewhere  for 
those  who  desire  It.     A  general  clrcu- 
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lar  will  be  issued  in  due  time  contain- 
ing full  and  complete  instructions  for 
delegates. 

Anyone  desiring  to  communicate 
with  the  committee  of  arrangements  at 
Toronto,  should  address  Bro.  Fred 
Sharp,  56  Northcote  ave.,  or  Thomas 
Hueston.  154  Farley  ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  joint  secretaries  of  the  general 
committees. 

A  happy  feature  of  the  Sixth  Bienial 
Convention  is  the  fact  that  its  sessions 
will  be  held  In  Auditorium  Music  Hall, 
the  same  hall  in  which  our  Seventh 
Aimual  Convention  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  fourteen  years  ago. 


The  Brotherhood  Honored. 
WO  doubt  most  of  our  members  have 
j^  seen  the  announcement  in  the  press 
dispatches  from  Washington  of  the  se- 
lection by  the  President  of  Grand 
Master  Sargent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  as  a  member  of 
the  Non-Partisan  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. While  it  is  a  fact  that  Bro.  Sar- 
gent has  been  tehdered  this  position, 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  executive 
officers  of  the  federated  organizations 
of  railway  employes,  and  has  been 
urged  by  friends  to  accept  the  position, 
he  has  not  at  this  writing,  reached  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  he  will  accept 
the  position  or  not.  He  s^preciates 
highly  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  President,  the  entire  membership 
appreciates  the  courtesy  tendered  the 
Brotherhood,  and  the  members  of  all 
the  railway  organizations  would  gladly 
have  so  able  a  representative  on  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

Grand  Master  Sargent  greatly  de- 
sires to  continue  his  present  duties  un- 
til the  close  of  his  term  (December 
31,  1898),  at  which  time  he  will  have 
ably  and  conservatively  served  the 
Brotherhood  as  its  chief  executive  for 


a  period  of  thirteen  years.  While  our 
members  would  be  proud  to  have  him 
as  a  representative  of  railway  employes 
on  this  Commission,  they  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  him  as  their  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  Should  Bro.  Sargent  ac- 
cept this  position,  he  will  expect  to  fill 
out  his  term  as  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
at  which  time  he  can  have  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  knowing  (if  he  no  longer 
serves  in  his  present  cs^)acity)  that  he 
leaves  the  Brotherhood  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition  it  has  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  quarter-century  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  industrial  Commission  has  the 
opportunity  of  conducting  investigations 
on  industrial  and  economic  subjects 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  their  effect 
on  future  legislation,  but  for  its  effici- 
ency it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its 
personnel.  If  this  Commission  be 
composed  of  careful  students  of  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions,  of 
earnest  workers  who  will  give  their  at- 
tention to  accomplishing  the  objects  in 
view,  great  good  will  result,  but  if  the 
Commission  is  to  be  made  an  *'01d 
Folks  Home"  for  broken-down  poli- 
ticians, the  result  will  be  niL  Although, 
this  Commission  has  been  created  for 
the  egress  purpose  of  investigating  and 
suggesting  questions  and  laws  bearing 
on  industrial  conditions,  labor  has  only 
three  representatives  out  of  nineteen 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  labor  should  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  its  personnel. 

Rumor  says  that  the  President  has 
chosen  Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men as  the  representative  of  the  vast 
army  ofj  railway  workers;  John  B. 
Lennon,  Secretary  of  the  Journeymen 
Tailors  Union,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the 
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representative  of  all  other  trades  unions 
of  the  country,  and  some  member  (not 
yet  selected)  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
If  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  as  judicious  in  all  of  their 
selections  as  the  former  has  been  in 
naming  Frank  P.  Sargent  and  John  B. 
Lennon.  the  Industrial  Commission  will 
develop  into  one  of  the  greatest  insti- 
tutions of  our  Government. 


that  period  there  were  admitted  1 .705 
members,  divided  as  follows: 


The  Brotherhood  Today. 

fHE  following  bits  of  Information 
have  been  taken  from  Official  Cir- 
cular No.  1 .  Issued  by  the  Grand  Master, 
July  1.  1898: 

THE  PLEDGES  FULnLLED. 

The  Grand  Master  says  in  this  cir- 
cular: "It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  January  circular  we  appealed  to  our 
membership  to  make  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  record  breakers  in 
the  history  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  to 
add  to  our  membership  at  least  twenty- 
five  hundred  names  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1898.  In  mak- 
ing this  appeal  we  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  in  vain,  and  it  is  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  and  gratification  we 
announce  that  the  pledges  of  the  lodges, 
to  admit  five  or  more  applicants,  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  During  the 
six  months,  beginning  January  1st, 
ending  June  30,  1898,  there  have  been 
admitted  to  membership  3,011  mem- 
bers, which  are  divided  as  follows: 


Admissions. 
Expulsions . 
Net  gain . . . 


1.266 

156 

1.002 


937 
216 
721 


806 
143 
663 


3,011 

515 

2,496 


"By  reference  to  the  foregoing  figures 
it  will  be  observed  that  our  net  gain  for 
the  past  six  months,  over  expulsions, 
has  been  2.492.  The  quarter  begin- 
ning April  1st.  ending  June  30th,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.      During 


Admissions. 
Expulsions . 
Net  gain... 


789 

96 

693 


519 

82 

437 


401 

66 

335 


1.708 

244 

1,465 


"The  net  gain  for  this  quarter,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  1.461,  a  record  never 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  organiz- 
tion.  The  organization,  numerically, 
financially  and  otherwise,  was  never  in 
a  better  condition.  The  lodges,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition.  All  vacant  numbers 
have  been  filled,  and  we  close  the  fiscal 
year  with  538  lodges,  showing  a  gain  of 
18  lodges  for  the  year.  By  referring 
to  the  list  of  lodges  having  admitted 
five  or  more  new  members  during  the 
last  six  months,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
some  remarkable  gains  have  been 
made,  and  that  previous  records  have 
been  broken.  While  we  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarkable  records  made  by 
some  of  our  lodges  in  this  respect;  yet 
we  realize  that  in  many  instances  where 
the  admissions  have  not  been  so  large, 
yet  the  members  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  showing  made,  and 
with  a  desire  to  be  just  to  all.  we  ex- 
tend to  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
lodges,  and  not  forgetting  our  faithful 
workers  in  the  field,  our  Vice  Grand 
Masters,  our  sincere  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  the  most  excellent 
showing  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  and  especially  for  the  last 
six  months  of  the  same." 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  entire 
year  the  circular  says:  "On  July  1. 
1897,  our  records  show  that  we  had 
24,251  members  in  good  standing  on 
the  grand  register.  On  July  1,  1898, 
our  records  show  a  membership  of 
27,039.  which  is  a  net  gain  of  2.788 
during  the  year." 
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ROLL  OF  MERIT. 

In  compliance  with  their  pledges,  the  folloving  lodges  are  reported  as  having 
initiated  *'five"  or  more  members  after  January  1,  1898,  and  previous  to  June 
30,  1898: 


Lodge        New 
No.       Members 

3 11 

7 8 

8 19 

10 102 

12 9 

13 5 

14 10 

15 6 

18 7 

19 5 

21 7 

22 10 

24 8 

25 7 

26 5 

28 7 

32 6 

33 7 

34 5 

36 8 

37 13 

39 5 

45 10 

47 10 

49 11 

54 13 

57 18 

59 11 

63 19 

64 5 

70 7 

72 6 

75 20 

77 21 

78 9 

79 8 

81 9 

82 9 

83 16 

84 11 

86 6 

91 5 

93 5 

94 8 

101 10 

109 8 

111 5 

112 9 

115 U 

116 15 

118 9 

121 9 

123 16 

125 5 

126 9 

127 8 

128 5 


Lodge        New 
No.       Members 

129 10 

130 13 

131 6 

132 8 

133 6 

135 6 

138 6 

140 6 

141 9 

145 6 

146 6 

147 5 

148 7 

149 18 

153 5 

154 5 

156 6 

159 12 

162 24 

165 6 

166 7 

169 34 

172 7 

173 13 

174 46 

175 9 

176 10 

178 12 

182 10 

183 6 

184 26 

185 9 

187 5 

191 9 

192 8 

198 7 

199 6 

201 8 

202 7 

203 16 

204 6 

212 11 

214 16 

218 12 

220 7 

226 7 

229 8 

230 9 

231 42 

235 8 

236 13 

237 36 

238 5 

239 7 

24C 6 

241 10 

242 5 


Lodge        New 
No.       Members 

245 12 

247 8 

248 15 

251 6 

252 6 

254 8 

257 7 

262 11 

265 19 

269 12 

273 9 

282 5 

285 9 

286 11 

287 22 

289 7 

290 5 

291 5 

294 7 

295 16 

296 5 

297 5 

298 6 

300 7 

302 48 

304 10 

307 6 

308 6 

310 6 

314 8 

318 16 

319 36 

320 5 

323 5 

324 10 

327 9 

328 5 

330 12 

333 5 

337 9 

340 8 

341 9 

342 9 

344 8 

345 7 

347 8 

349 9 

355 9 

356 11 

363 10 

373 10 

374 5 

375 5 

378 20 

379 11 

381 5 

382 5 


Lodge        New 
No.       Members 

384 7 

396 5 

397 8 

408 8 

410 7 

411 6 

414 7 

416 10 

417 16 

418 17 

419 11 

430 7 

432 11 

434 8 

440 11 

441 9 

443 5 

444 10 

445 24 

446 12 

447 5 

448 28 

449 5 

451 6 

455 5 

465 11 

466 21 

468 6 

472 10 

474 10 

477 5 

479 9 

485 24 

489 11 

490 5 

492 7 

493 7 

494 6 

501 7 

502 7 

508 36 

510 10 

513 6 

514 14 

519 6 

522 21 

523 6 

529 12 

530 15 

531 18 

532 18 

533 7 

534 11 

535 24 

536 21 

537 16 

538 18 
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THE  WORK  OF  ORGANIZERS. 

The  work  of  the  Vice  Grand  Masters  for  the  six  months  beginning  January 
1,  1898,  ending  June  30.  1898,  is  as  follows: 


HANNAHAN 


WILSON 


MAIER 


TOTAL 


Lodges  visited 

Secret  meetings 

Members  addressed  and  Instructed 

Members  Initiated 

New  lodges  organized 

Public  meetings  held 

Miles  traveled 


99 

115 

2,423 

291 

9 

4 

18,519 


79 

126 

3.139 

190 

1 

45 

17,232 


110 

106 

1,699 

158 

2 

41 

24,970 


288 

347 

7,251 

639 

12 

90 

60,721 


CHANGES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  following  Initiations, 
expulsions,  etc.,  are  recorded: 


EASTERN 


WETERN 


TOTAL 


Initiations 

Exputelons 

Admitted  as  per  Section  123 
Admitted  as  per  Section  179 

Final  withdrawals 

Deaths 

Disabilities 

Net  gain  for  the  year 


1,873 

414 

79 

209 

209 

48 

25 

1,177 


1.498 

397 

26 

184 

145 

76 

12 

868 


1,242 
304 
166 
113 
138 
50 
7 
743 


4,613 

1,115 

271 

506 

492 

174 

44 

2,788 


Advertising  Fakirs. 
IN  the  past  years  the  railway  labor  or- 
X  ganlzations  have  been  "easy  marks" 
for  advertising  fakirs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, but  it  now  appears  that  this  gentry 
of  "business  men"  will  have  to  look  to 
other  fields  for  verdant  grazing.  One 
by  one  the  Brotherhoods  are  enacting 
laws  that  prevent  their  members  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  advertising  fakirs, 
and  from  day  to  day  exposures  of  their 
methods  are  being  made  that  must  in 
the  end  place  our  members  on  their 
guard  against  the  slick  work  of  these 
fellows. 

Usually  the  practice  of  the  advertis- 
ing fakir  Is  to  scan  the  newspapers  in 
search  of  announcements  of  union 
meetings,  conventions,  etc.  The  dates 
and  locations  are  carefully  noted. 
Shortly  thereafter  an  oily  individual 
visits  the  "committee"  that  has  the 
management  of  the  affair  and  a  "con- 
tract" is  made  which  provides  that  the 


aforesaid  oily  individual  will  pay  the 
aforesaid  committee  a  stipulated  amount 
"to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting,"  etc.,  and  the  oily  Indi- 
vidual secures  the  right  to  solicit  adver- 
tising for  a  "  souvenir  program."  Thus 
far  all  is  clear,  and  no  one  has  cause 
to  complain. 

A  few  days  later  the  oily  Individual 
begins  an  aggressive  campaign.  He 
visits  the  manufacturers  of  locomotives 
and  railway  supplies  and  in  suave  man- 
ner asks  that  a  "donation"  be  made  to  a 
fund  "for  entertaining  the  delegates  and 
visitors"  at  this  particular  meeting. 
The  oily  individual  advises  the  manu- 
facturer that  It  is  for  "his  Interests"  that 
he  contribute  liberally.  If  he  "coughs 
up"  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  for  a 
page  in  the  "souvenir  program"  all  is 
well,  but  if  he  hesitates  and  complains 
that  hardly  a  week  passes  that  he  is 
not  called  upon  for  a  similar  amount 
for  a  similar  enterprise,  a  covert  threat 
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is  made  by  the  oily  individual  which 
results  in  securing  the  "one  or  two 
hundred  dollars"  desired  "to  entertain 
the  delegates  and  visitors/'  or  else  the 
oily  individual  is  ordered  from  the  office 
with  the  statement  that  "these  Broth- 
erhoods are  a  set  of  beggars/'  or  "if 
your  Brotherhood  wants  to  boycott  my 
goods  because  I  refuse  to  bribe  you, 
you  can  go  ahead  with  your  boycott!" 

Recently  the  advertising  fakir  has 
introduced  new  methods  of  bleeding  the 
public  in  the  name  of  the  Brother- 
hoods. The  Conductors'  Journal  for 
June  exposes  one  of  the  rottenest  fake 
schemes  ever  attempted. 

"A  short  time  since  we  received  an 
inquiry  from  Division  26,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  relative  to  the  so-called  'North- 
western Railway  Conductors*  Club,* 
which  had  been  instituted  in  that  city,*' 
says  the  Conductor,  "We  gave  such 
advice  as  to  us  seemed  best,  and  the 
Investigation  made  by  26,  and  as  re- 
ported to  us  by  them,  shows  that  one 
Frederic  A.  Thomas  came  to  the  city 
and  at  once  sought  acquaintance  with 
an  old  railway  conductor  who  was  out 
of  employment,  and  offered  him  a  po- 
sition with  the  club  at  a  small  salary  on 
account  of  his  acquaintanceship  with 
the  railway  employes  and  the  citizens 
of  the  city,  and  to  make  him  president 
of  the  club.  The  president  was  then 
asked  for  the  names  of  four  or  five 
members  of  the  Order  to  act  as  trus- 
tees. The  Secretary  then  rented  a 
handsome  suite  of  rooms,  furnished 
them  elegantly  "on  the  installment 
plan,'*  and  Invited  the  proposed  trustees 
to  come  and  Inspect  the  rooms,  and 
said  to  them:  *Here  are  the  rooms, 
books,  papers,  telephone,  etc.,  every- 
thing 0.  k.,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent.*  The  Toledo  conductors  were 
not,  however,  caught  with  this  talk. 
The  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 


pose visited  the  rooms,  became  evi- 
dently interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
club  and  wanted  to  know  something  of 
the  particular  kind  of  business  the  Sec- 
retary was  to  transact  that  would  admit 
of  his  being  so  magnanimous.  Thomas 
was  very  reticent  in  regard  to  his  busi- 
ness and  nothing  could  be  learned  from 
him.  He  had  an  office,  a  typewriter, 
and  was  evidently  doing  business  in 
flrst-class  style.  By  accident  one  of 
the  committee  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  letters  written  on  the  letterheads 
of  the  club,  addressed,  one  to  a  banker 
and  the  other  to  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchant  of  Toledo,  reading  substan- 
tially like  this:  *Dear  Sir:  We  would 
be  pleased  to  call  on  you  at  your  earli- 
est convenience  with  a  proposition 
which  we  believe  you  will  be  both  in- 
terested and  pleased  with.  Please  say 
when  you  will  be  at  leisure.  Yours, 
etc.,  Frederic  A.  Thomas,  Secretary.* 
"The  committee  at  once  called  upon 
the  gentlemen  addressed,  and  told  them 
of  the  suspicions  which  were  enter- 
tained and  warned  them.  It  developed 
that  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Toledo  had 
been  victimized  In  this  manner.  Two 
or  three  men  called,  stated  as  their 
business  that  they  represented  the  Con- 
ductors* Club,  and  were  about  to  publish 
a  book — 'The  History  of  Our  Rail- 
roads*— and  solicited  advertising  for  a 
considerable  space  In  the  book  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
They  stated  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  Toledo  conductors  to  assist  them  to 
build  a  conductors'  home.  Five  per 
cent  only  was  to  go  to  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  work.  Plans  of  the 
proposed  home  were  exhibited,  and  op- 
tion on  a  corner  lot,  nicely  located, 
was  spoken  of.  When  they  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  conductors  they 
meant,  they  asserted  *the  Toledo  con- 
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ductors;'  and  to  the  question  'Do  you 
belong  to  them?'  replied:'  *0h,  yes;  I 
belong  to  them;  I  live  here  in  Toledo.' 
Believing  that  they  were  to  help  out 
the  railway  conductors,  several  promi- 
nent business  men  took  and  paid  for 
advertising  space,  a  liberal  discount  for 
cash  having  been  made  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  desired  to  immediately  pur- 
chase a  lot  upon  which  to  build  the 
home. 

''Capitalists  were  approached  and 
statements  were  made  to  them  that 
subscriptions  were  being  taken  for  a 
home  for  Toledo  railway  men;  that  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  had  subscribed 
$1,000.  the  Wabash  Railroad  $500, 
etc.  The  names  of  numbers  of  the 
best  known  conductors,  engineers, 
agents,  etc.,  were  mentioned,  and  the 
capitalists,  in  some  instances,  wrote 
their  check. 

••After  the  investigation  had  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  far  to  justify  it.  Di- 
vision 26,  composed  of  Toledo  conduc- 
tors, denounced  the  scheme  as  an 
imposition,  and  on  that  same  day  the 
promoters  disappeared,  the  installment 
house  took  back  the  luxurious  furniture, 
and  •The  Northwestern  Railway  Con- 
ductors' Club  of  Toledo*  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

••No  doubt  efforts  will  be  made  to 
foist  similar  schemes  on  the  conductors 
or  other  railway  employes  in  other 
cities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
a  warning  which  will  be  heeded,  and 
that  the  good  name  and  reputation  of 
the  conductors  and  other  railway  em- 
ployes will  not  be  jeopardized  or  tar- 
nished through  such  schemes.  The 
stable  and  reliable  business  men  and 
philanthropic  capitalists  are  disposed  to 
liberally  patronize  genuine  and  legiti- 
mate enterprises  or  undertakings  of 
bona  Me  railway  employes.  There  are 
a  number  of  instances  where  frauds 


and  impositions  have  been  practiced 
through  so-called  advertising  schemes, 
which,  on  their  face,  appear  to  be  le- 
gitimate, but  which  depend  entirely  for 
their  success  upon  the  ability  of  the 
solicitors  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
business  men  that  their  patronage  is 
sought  solely  for  the  purpose  of  'helping 
out  the  railroad  boys.'  We  have  no 
hesitancy  whatever  in  advising  our 
membership  and  our  divisions  to 
promptly  decline  in  every  instance  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  such 
scheme  or  to  lend  it  any  recognition  or 
countenance  whatever." 


Premiums  Awarded. 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  the  July 
number  of  the  Magazine,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  have  been  awarded  to 
energetic  Magazine  Agents  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Magazine,  and  have  proven  that 
interest  by  sending  in  orders  for  sub- 
scriptions : 

F.  A.  Cleveland,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
No.  314,  San  Bernardino,  Gait.,  one  B.  of 
L.  F.  Queen  watch  (special  offer). 

Charles  Douglass,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  No.  287,  Altoona,  Pa.,  one  B.  of  L. 
F.  Queen  watch  (special  offer);  also  one 
copy  of  Progressive  Examination  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  FHremen—H\\\. 

G.  W.  Hilton,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
No.  359,  Wellington,  Kan.,  one  B.  of  L.  F. 
Queen  watch  (special  offer). 

J.  E.  Riley,  private  account,  Blwablk, 
Minn.,  one  B.  of  L.  F.  Queen  watch  (special 
offer). 

George  Blood,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
No.  149,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  one  copy  of 
Progressive  Examination  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  Firemen — Hill;  one  copy  of  Engine 
Runners*  Catechism  —  Grimshaw;  and  one 
copy  of  One  Thousand  Pointers  for  Engineers 
and  Machinists—McShAnt. 

J.  W.  Lynch,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
No.  363.  New  York  N.  Y.,  one  copy  of 
Progressive  Examination  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  Firemen — Hill. 

Garl  Hansen,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
No.  86,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  one  copy  of  Evo- 
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lution  of  the  Air  Brake — Synnestvedt;  two 
copies  of  Locomotive  Co/ifcAtsm— Grimshaw; 
and  one  copy  of  Locomotive  Engine  Running 
and  Management— SincXaAr, 


Of  For  the  Philippines. 
John  B.  Powers,  a  member  of  Lodge  178, 
writes  from  San  Francisco:  **\  have  joined 
the  2d  Reg.  U.  S.  Vol.  Engineers  and  am 
now  in  Camp  Presidio  awaiting  to  embark 
for  the  Philippines.  We  expect  to  leave 
here  In  about  two  weeks*  time.  I  have  ap- 
pointed myself  special  correspondent  to  the 
Magazine  on  this  trip  and  you  may  expect 
to  hear  from  me  as  often  as  1  have  anything 
interesting  to  write,  provided,  of  course,  that 
Spanish  bullets  do  not  interfere  with  my 
plans.  This  is  my  first  military  experience 
and  so  far  I  rather  like  it.  We  have  a  nice 
place  to  camp,  good  officers,  and  a  nice 
lot  of  companionable  soldiers  in  our  com- 
pany, which  is  known  as  'Company  K.'  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  United 
States  again  after  the  war  is  settled  and  re- 
sume my  old  vocation,  that  of  railroading. 
I  wish  the  B.  of  L.  F.  every  success  and 
hope  that  the  Toronto  convention  will  be  a 
hummer."  The  Magazine  wishes  Bro. 
Powers  a  safe  return  from  the  land  of  the 
Rlopinos  and  will  gratefully  receive  letters 
and  pictures  of  interest. 


\jxk  Out  For  Him. 
Charles  F.  Saxton,  Secretary  of  213, 
writes:  "Last  August,  or  about  that  time, 
one  George  Relma  came  here  (Syracuse, 
N.  Y.)  to  work  on  the  West  Shore.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
at  Clean,  and  was  formerly  employed  on  a 
branch  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna.  He 
was  discharged  at  this  place  for  ''getting 
left**  the  nineteenth  time.  He  remained 
here  for  about  six  months,  and  then  left  for 
parts  unknown.  Two  trunks  were  broken 
open,  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  member 
of  our  lodge,  and  over  $100  was  taken.  He 
was  seen  opening  these  trunks  previous  to 
his  departure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  He  also  left  a  six  weeks'  board  bill 
unpaid.  There  is  a  warrant  out  for  his  ar 
rest.  We  have  written  Lodge  398,  and  I  en- 
close you  his  photograph  and  description, 
which  please  publish  in  the  August  Maga- 
zine.*' In  connection  with  this  case  it  can 
be  said  that  the  records  of  th!s  office  show 
George  Reima  to  have  been  expelled  by 
Lodge  398,  and  the  description  which  ac- 
companied the  photograph  is  as  follows: 
"Weight,  about  180  pounds;  height,  about 
5  feet  lOf  in.;    complexion,   dark;    'birth- 


mark* on  left  lower  jaw."    The  photograph 
was  received  too  late  for  publication. 

♦  ♦ 

Addresses  Wanted. 

James  W.  Pickens,  a  newspaper  man  by 
profession,  last  heard  from  in  Ft.  Worth. 
Texas.  Anyone  knowing  his  present  ad- 
dress will  please  advise  his  brother,  H.  R. 
Pickens,  who  is  a  member  of  EHvision  18. 
O.  R.  C,  Brownwood,  Texas. 

W.  A.  Kolley,  a  cigarmaker  of  Paducah. 
Ky.  Is  supposed  to  be  firing  an  engine 
somewhere.  Send  his  address  to  E.  M. 
McGruder,  Secy.  Cigarmakers  Union.  185. 
PaduciJi,  Ky. 

» • 

Acicnowledgements. 

fHE  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of    beneficiary 
claims,  and  express  their  appreciation 
of  same  through  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine  : 
Mrs.  Charles  Hudson,  Somerset,  Ky. 
F.  W.  Gunsher,  Cairo,  111. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Owens,  Missouri  Valley,  la. 
Mrs.  Ella  E.  Wagner,  Ironton,  O. 

The  Home  Account. 

fHE  following  donations  were  re- 
ceived from  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 
of  June,  1898: 

Lodge  No.    91 $  6.00 

355 12.00 

443 3.00 

486 1.00 

494 12.00—$  34.00 

L.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  23 1 .00 

L.  A.to  B.  ofL  F.  64 5.00 

L.  A.  to  B.  of  L  F.  78 5.00 

O.  R.  C.  lodges 121.00 

B.  LE.  lodges 52.00 

B.  R.  T.  lodges 78 .  50 

L.  A.  too.  R.  C 10.00 

L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T..  Udge  No.  101 . .  29. 15 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L  E 15.00 

O.  R.  T.  Udge  No.  228 5.00 

Union  meeting 12.48 

Souvenir  books 37.23 

One  setting  of  eggs 1 .00 

Grand  toUl $406.36 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Lodge  No.  63— One 
quilt. 

L.  A.  to  B.  L.  F.  Udge  No.  19— One 
quilt. 

L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T.  Udge  No.  92— One 
quilt  and  seventeen  pillow  slips. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Ingalls,  Sec*y< 
Highland  Ptirk,  ni. 
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Lodge  247.  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  all 
right. 

Lodge  91  Is  complimented  for  the 
good  work  its  members  are  doing. 

Ladles'  Society  No.  93  has  held  its 
first  annual  ball,  which  was  a  great  success. 

Headlight  Lodge  No.  16,  of  the 
Ladies*  Society,  is  reported  as  very  pros- 
perous. 

W.  J.  Lange  of  267  writes  that  their 
recent  excursion  and  picnic  was  an  enjoy- 
able affair. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  Lodge  35,  at  James- 
town, N.  D..  this  fall. 

Bro.  Butzerin  of  450  reports  his 
lodge  as  coming  to  the  front,  and  says  that 
Bro.  Adams  of  the  same  lodge  has  a  boy. 

J.  W.  Brown,  a  member  of  No.  14, 
sustained  injuries  In  a  wreclc  on  June  1 1th 
which  disabled  him  for  service  for  some 
time. 

D.  D.  Phalen,  of  88,  writes:  'Bro. 
J.  J.  Hupfer  has  a  fine  eight-pound  boy. 
As  this  is  the  first  we  will  excuse  Joe's 
haughty  demeanor." 

H.  L.  Smyer  of  492  writes  that  their 
recent  picnic  was  a  'howling**  success. 
The  good  sisters  of  the  Ladies*  Society  must 
have  brought  the  babies  along. 

Newspaper  clippings  received  from 
W.  P.  Logan.  Secretary  of  332.  tell  of  the 
great  time  that  lodge  had  on  June  dOth,  at 
their  picnic  and  steamboat  excursion. 

Mr.  D.  E.  FItton,  agent  of  the  D.  & 
R.  G.  Railway  at  Ophir,  Colorado,  has 
kindly  sent  the  pretty  picture  of  the  "Ophir 
Loop*'  which  is  published  in  this  issue. 

Lodge  521 ,  at  Moose  Jaw,  N.  W.  T., 
has  initiated  nine  member  since  last  June 
and  has  prospects  of  six  more.  That  "old- 
timer.**  Charles  Unwin  is  Master  of  this 
young  lodge. 

William  Nations,  Secretary  of  408, 
writes  that  his  lodge  is  doing  nicely  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  hot  weather  the  boys  are 
earning  good  wages.  This  lodge  now  has 
fifty-three  members;  in  fact,  there  are  only 


two  or  three  non-union  firemen  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  they  have  not  fired  an  engine  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  qualify  them  for 
membership. 

C.  G.  Hall,  the  esteemed  Receiver 
of  L^dge  77.  had  the  terrible  misfortune  to 
lose  his  oldest  daughter,  aged  fourteen 
years,  who  died  after  a  short  illness.  '  'Char- 
ley'* has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  his  many 
old-time  friends  in  his  affliction. 

F.  A.  Martin,  SecreUry  of  508, 
writes:  "Bro.  Charles  Seitz,  of  this  lodge, 
reports  to  me  the  loss  of  his  traveling  card, 
receipts,  and  order  for  secret  work  for  the , 
quarter  ending  September  Xth.*'  Our 
members  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
credentials  In  the  hands  of  the  wrong  person. 

Thomas  P.  Larison  of  Lodge  17 
writes  that  W.  D.  June  of  the  same  lodge 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines  as  one  of  Uncle 
Sam*s  representatives  in  the  Far  East. 
Lodge  17  has  another  member  in  Cuba,  and 
has  arranged  to  maintain  their  membership 
while  these  two  members  are  serving  their 
country. 

Mark  Burke,  a  member  of  Lodge  17 
at  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  formerly  Magazine 
Agent  of  that  lodge,  now  holds  the  position 
of  Quarter-Master  Sergeant  in  Company  H. 
2d  Regiment  Nebraska  Volunteers.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Magazine  he  states  that  "there 
are  hardships  enough  in  railroading,  but  the 
United  States  Army  beats  them  all.'* 

A.  E.  Maunsell  was  elected  Secretary 
of  Lodge  202  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
term.  After  twenty-two  years  of  hard  ser- 
vice in  raihroad  work  Bro.  Maunsell  quit  the 
road  three  years  ago  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Chillicothe,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  his  many  friends  to  know  that 
he  has  l)een  most  successful  in  his  venture. 

The  four  photographs  of  Southern 
army  life  published  this  month  were  sent  by 
R.  A.  Dutton  of  Lodge  34.  who  is  a  member 
of  Co.  "F/*  49th  Iowa  Volunteers,  now  en- 
camped in  Florida.  The  picture  of  the 
"lonesome  soldier  boy**  washing  his  clothes 
is  an  artistic  study,  and  the  two  little  "coons'* 
"playing  soldier**  is  very  good.  If  Bro. 
Dutton  will  send  a  few  photos  from  the 
front,  where  the  fighting  will  be  going  on, 
our  readers  will  greatly  appreciate  them. 
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From  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
DMoJer  it  is  learned  that  while  on  a  recent 
visit  to  that  city  Grmnd  Master  Sarfent  was 
presented  with  a  "B.  L.  F.  Standard"  watch 
by  members  of  the  Brotherhood  as  a  mark 
of  esteem  and  appreciation  for  his  past  work 
as  Grand  Master. 

Particulars  are  received  of  the  wreck 
on  the  0.  H.  &  D.  (May  28th),  in  which 
Bro.  Ed.  Wagner,  of  Lodge  375,  lost  his  Ufe. 
A  tocal  paper  says:  **  Fireman  Wagner  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  employes  of  the  C. 
H.  &  D.  and  had  hundreds  of  friends  in  this 
city  who  Join  with  the  grief-stricken  wife 
and  mother  in  their  great  sorrow.  As  a 
trainman,  we  repeat  the  words  of  Engineer 
Regan,  who  said,  'After  six  years  service 
with  Ed.  I  can  say  that  I  never  had  a  man 
on  my  engine  whom  1  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  he.'*' 

F.  J.  Margraves.  Secretary  of  349, 
writes  that  his  lodge  is  in  the  best  condition 
at  present  of  any  time  since  its  organization. 
The  membership  has  steadily  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion has  improved.  They  have  $439.79  in 
the  bank  and  a  membership  of  eighty  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  This  lodge  exacts  bonds 
of  $1,000  from  officers  and  sees  that  the 
lodge  accounts  are  accurately  kept.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  bring  a  lodge  to  the 
front  so  quickly  as  strictly  business  methods 
and  a  corps  of  good  officers. 

The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  has  issued  a  circular  addressed 
to  organized  labor,  in  which  it  is  stated: 
*M.  The  Schneider-Trenkemp  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  oil,  gas  and 
gasoline  stoves,  all  marked  'Reliable.'  This 
firm  has  broken  its  agreement  with  us  to 
employ  only  union  machinists,  and  its  fac- 
tory is  now  being  operated  by  non-union 
men.  2.  The  Chicago  Stamping  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  manufacturers  of  the  ''United 
States"  bicycle.  All  wheels  are  marked 
*-U.  S.  Wheel  Co."  This  firm  discharged  a 
number  of  our  members  because  they  were 
union  men,  which  resulted  in  a  general 
strike.  These  wheels  are  now  the  product 
of  non-union  labor.  3.  W.  H.  Fauber, 
Chicago,  111.,  manufacturer  of  the  'Fauber 
One- Piece  Bicycle  Crank  Axle."  This 
gentleman  discharged  a  number  of  our 
members  who  waited  upon  him  as  a  com- 
mittee to  Intercede  for  two  members  who 
had  been  unjustly  discharged.  A  general 
strike  followed,  and  the  plant  is  sow  being 
operated  by  non-union  men.  Every  honor- 
able effort  has  been  made  by  our  association 
to  adjust  the  above  difficulties,  but  with  no 
favorable  result." 


From  the  First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

C.  A.  Slgman  is  the  comer-stone  of 
339.  More  men  like  him  are  needed  in  his 
locality. 


M.  Mumane  of  47  says  J.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy of  the  same  lodge  ha.^  been  assigned 
to  "limited"  on  the  L.  Railway. 

The  earnest  and  energetic  work  go- 
ing on  in  470  speaks  volumes  for  those  loyal 
members  in  the  todge.    Boys,  keep  it  up. 

Lodge  236  can  be  placed  on  the 
roster  as  being  one  of  the  best  lodges,  in 
every  way,  that  we  have  in  the  organization. 

Bros.  Slusser  and  Robertson  of  166 
have  embarked  in  the  stone  business.  From 
all  accounts  they  are  making  splendid  prog- 
ress. 

Tom  Costello,  the  old  war-horse  of 
84,  is  now  located  at  South  Chicago,  and 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

J.  L.  Rogers  of  459  is  the  right 
man  in  the  position  he  fills.  The  interests 
of  hb  men  will  not  be  neglected  while  he  is 
at  the  helm. 

Geo.  W.  Adams  of  165  is  a  giant  in 
his  work.  When  others  falter  Oeorge 
plunges,  and  165  owes  her  existence  today 
to  Bro.  Adams. 

G.  N.  Englemann  of  535  is  a  Mas- 
ter that  any  lodge  can  feel  proud  of.  "Gus" 
is  the  proper  article.  When  he  speaks  he 
says  something. 

W.  S.  Foster  and  his  staff  are  doing 
splendid  work.  The  lodge,  though  small  in 
membership,  will  rank  with  the  others  on 
the  C.  &  O.  System. 

Harry  W.  McKlnley  of  388  ren- 
dered me  valuable  assistance  during  busi- 
ness trips  to  Milwaukee  recently,  which  is 
certainly  appreciated. 

P.  H.  Doyle  of  447  was  selected  to 
lead  the  cake  walk  at  the  picnic  given  by 
that  lodge.  The  boys  say  when  "Biddy" 
gets  down  to  business  he  has  no  equal. 

Lodge  217  promises  an  Increased 
membership.  The  boys  are  determined  not 
to  cease  in  their  efforts  until  every  fireman 
eligible  on  the  road  is  a  member  of  the 
lodge. 

Pat  Fllburn  of  103  has  a  splendid 
laundry  business  at  Louisville,  but  he  is 
never  too  busy  to  spare  an  hour  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  lodge,  to  which  he  is  devotedly 
attached. 

Dan  Eubanks  of  236.  says  the  hens 
of  West  Virginia  have  struck.  His  ton- 
sorial  efforts  were  almost  spoiled  at  an  initi- 
ation recently  on  account  of  the  * 'bloody" 
chickens. 

George  Reid  of  84,  the  boys  say.  has 

been  found  seriously  meditating  of    late. 

His  friends  say  there  is  a  woman  in  it,  and 

.  that  his  days  of  single  blessedness  are  about 

numbered. 
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C.  N.  Keller  has  the  confidence  of 
the  members  of  166.  His  reelection  to  the 
Master's  chair  proves  this.  Bro.  Keller  is 
cool  and  collected  when  prompt  action  is 
necessary. 

No  more  dignified  body  of  men  can 
be  found  than  the  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  The  company  can  well 
feel  proud  of  having  such  intelligent  men  in 
its  employ. 

Robert  McKenzle,  of  21,  when 
called  on  responds  as  cheerfully  as  a  boy 
going  to  see  the  elephant.  When  in  St. 
Louis  call  on  -Bob/'  he  will  do  the  honors 
to  perfection. 

Ocean  Lodge  76,  Norfolk,  Va.,  can- 
not be  eclipsed.  The  missionary  work  done 
by  its  members  has  been  complete.  Every 
eligible  fireman  in  Norfolk  is  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

It  Is  rumored  that  Bro.  Halght,  Mas- 
ter of  294,  has  sworn  never  to  get  married. 
Like  Sampson,  he  feels  that  strength  is  nec- 
essary for  the  trying  ordeal,  and  he  is  wait- 
ing for  his  hair  to  grow. 

Wm.  Brennan,  Past  Master  of  441, 
retires  from  office  with  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  leaves  the  lodge 
in  the  best  condition,  financially  and  numer- 
ically, in  which  it  has  ever  been. 

The  many  friends  of  Frank  P.  Mc- 
Donald, formerly  of  424,  will  be  glad  to 
know  his  interest  has  not  relaxed,  but  has 
grown  more  fervid.  Frank  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

The  members  of  497  have  promised 
a  large  class  of  candidates  before  the  close 
of  the  quarter.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  497's  members  know  that  they  always 
accomplish  what  they  start  out  to  do. 

Green  Valley  223  Is  a  credit  to  the 
organization.  Her  members  are  well  in- 
formed and  take  great  interest  in  all  matters 
perUining  to  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  visit  them. 

Frank  Lewis,  Master  of  184,  and 
Bro,  Canaan  of  14  have  returned  from  an 
eastern  trip.  The  short  vacation  gave  the 
boys  an  opportunity  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ances of  many  members  of  the  organization. 
F.  P.  Taylor  and  M.  F.  Jumper, 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railway  Joint  Protective  Board,  are 
both  capable  and  efficient,  and  they  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  offices  with  becoming 
dignity. 

The  officers  of  403  are  alive  and 
active.  The  affairs  of  the  organization  are 
in  safe  hands,  and  so  are  those  brothers  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  them.  Hospi- 
tality is  written  in  the  countenances  of  its 
members. 


No  truer  friend  or  greater  champion 
of  labor's  interests  ever  sat  In  an  engine 
cab  than  John  L.  Sullivan,  passenger  engi- 
neer of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Railway  and  chair- 
man of  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employes 
of  that  system. 

No.  502  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  material  to  draw  from  as  J.  S. 
Spinner,  Master,  and  J.  E.  Kreamer,  Sec- 
retary. Both  are  business  men  of  the  high- 
est order,  prompt  and  decisive  In  the  dis- 
charge of  duty. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Lodge  61,  of  the 
Ladies*  Society,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
With  the  efficient  and  progressive  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  Eubanks,  in  the  chair,  the 
lodge's  interests  are  in  saife  hands,  and  will 
not  be  neglected. 

Conditions  less  trying  than  those 
which  surround  the  members  of  496  would 
cause  less  determined  men  to  become  dis- 
couraged. With  Spartan  courage  and  teeth 
set,  the  members  of  Robert  E.  Lee  say  old 
496  must  and  shall  live. 

Wm.  O'Laughlln  and  F.  T.  Shea, 
although  no  longer  employed  in  railway 
service,  are  just  as  active  and  interested  in 
the  order  as  in  days  of  yore.  The  boys  say 
the  firemen's  brotherhood  is  the  last  thing 
they  ever  intend  to  give  up! 


From  the  Second  Vice  Grand  Master. 
Lodge  410  has  a  big-hearted  ''Can- 
non." 

E.  E.  Grant  of  410  Is  an  Ideal  con- 
ductor. 

F.  L.  Brown  of  410  has  become  a 
"hayseeder." 

A.  Frost  of  352  Is  a  hummer  on 
handling  the  goat. 

James  H.  Kane  of  No.  12  Is  a  star 
Brotherhood  man. 

W.  B.  Hodges  of  410  Is  a  true  blue 
Brotherhood  man. 

A.  H.  Hawley  had  the  dignity  of  a 
Dewey  on  June  19th. 

W.  C.  Gelsel  and  C.  A.  Bowman,  of 
230,  are  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 

J.  M.  Williams  and  J.  N.  McCoy, 
of  315.  are  No.  1  Brotherhood  men. 

C.  W.  Drake  and  W.  J.  Dole  of 
241  are  true  blue  Brotherhood  men. 

A.  L.  Kerr,  L.  S.  Scott  and  W.  B. 
Page  are  true  blue  Brotherhood  men. 

Fred  Helm  of  85  has  gone  Into  the 
gardening  business  at  Emporium,  Pa. 

Bro.  McNaught,  of  Deer  Park  Lodge 
No.  1,  has  gone  to  singing  In  the  choir. 
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W.  R.  Wadsworth  and  G.  A.  Jack- 
son  of  347  are  walkers  from  away  back. 

John  Young  of  365  has  become  the 
star  engineer  on  the  Fltchburg  Railroad. 

S.  N.  Lufkin  of  410  says  "Remem- 
ber the  Maine**  and  don*t  forget  your  dues. 

J.  C.  Collison,  W.  W.  Mooney  and 
H.  L.  Britton,  of  231,  are  ideal  Brotherhood 
men. 

R.  A.  Brown  of  223  is  an  0.  K. 
Brotherhood  man.  So  says  J.  C.  Turner 
of  448. 

The  arrangements  committee  of 
347,  did  themselves  proud  at  their  picnic  on 
June  25th. 

A.  E.  Evans  and  G.  D.  Catlett.  of 
430,  are  * 'all- wool-and-a-yard- wide**  Broth- 
erhood men. 

Richard  Bortle  Is  buying  white  neck- 
ties, and  the  members  of  215  are  looking 
for  the  cigars. 

Geo.  Blackburn,  better  known  as  the 
"Giant  of  241,**  is  happy  when  there  is  ice 
cream  in  view. 

Bro.  Cook  of  365  Is  still  on  the  deck 
of  his  handsome  engine,  No.  25  of  the 
Fltchburg  Railroad. 

Robert  Hill  and  Wm.  Leonard  of 
318  assisted  202  to  put  their  twenty-eight 
candidates  on  the  goat. 

M.  S.  Anderson,  S.  P.  Lowman,  L. 
H.  Martin  and  W.  D.  Beatty,  of  392,  are 
hustlers  on  the  "West  Penn.** 

J.  McCoy  of  215  went  into  the  fire- 
works business  on  July  1st,  and  he  was 
sheriffed  by  his  crew  on  July  3d. 

Geo.  Carmer,  Wm.  Yaple,  F.  H, 
Bogardus  and  C.  H.  Robertson  are  still  the 
stand-bys  of  Deer  Park  Lodge  No.  I. 

A.  Finn  of  215  burns  the  wind  be- 
tween Albany  and  Troy  on  the  New  York 
Central  with  his  handsome  engine  1 127. 

Wm.  Pierce,  the  popular  Past  Mas- 
ter of  410.  turned  the  lodge  over  to  Master 
Davis  99  per  cent  better  than  he  received  It. 

You  ought  to  see  John  Haggerty  of 
472  since  he  came  from  the  barber  shop.  J. 
F.  Geary,  Master  of  472,  could  not  recognize 
him. 

The  visiting  brothers  of  448  and  347, 
as  well  as  the  candidates,  wish  to  thank 
Bro.  Bear  for  the  use  of  his  goat  on  June 
26th. 

Ladies'  Society  No.  70,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  gave  the  members  of  241  a  reception 
on  July  3d.  at  which  ice  cream  and  cake 
were  served,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen 
John  Burns,  Jr.,  eat.  He  and  John  Con- 
rad were  the  champions. 


Geo.  Carroll  performed  the  duties  of 
chief  florist  at  the  memorial  services  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  June  12th,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 

A  handsome  *'B.  L.  F."  cake  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  Lodge  No.  302 
by  Mrs.  Bowling,  on  their  "Red  Letter** 
day,  June  26th. 

Easter  Lily  Society  No.  59  gave  the 
members  of  Deer  Park  Lodge  No.  1  a  sup- 
per on  July  6th.  W.  A.  Rundle  was  the 
champion  eater. 

Talk  about  your  lodges,  but  R.  E. 
Metzel,  W.  A.  Cahoon  and  Ceorge  Bock 
have  brought  Potomac  No.  7  up  to  the 
•  *  Dewey '  *  standard. 

Warren  Scott,  H.  M.  Kinkade  and 
J.  M.  Cramer,  of  347,  have  joined  Uncle 
Sam's  army,  and  are  members  of  Company 
E,  10th  Pennsylvania. 

Geo.  Petrie  of  316  was  late  to  lodge 
on  June  Xth.  Bro.  Nicol  says  that  Ceorge 
was  excusable,  for  he  was  getting  marri^. 
Pass  the  cigsrs,  Ceorge. 

Engineer  Milton  Mayer,  wife  and 
daughter  ass'sted  In  entertaining  the  people 
at  the  union  meeting  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
June  12th,     Come  again,  Bro.  Mayer. 

F.  V.  Miner,  Master  of  241,  J.  T. 
Bums,  I.  H.  Crossman  and  Clark  Woodard 
are  an  Ideal  committee  for  a  joint  meeting. 
So  the  ladies  of  Holly  Society  No.  70  say. 

P.  J.  McNamara  ably  represented 
Buffalo  Lodge  No.  12  at  the  joint  meeting 
July  3d.  as  well  as  being  the  champion  ice 
cream  eater  of  the  Board  of  Crand  Trustees. 

Business  Is  slack  on  the  B.  &  A.  Rail- 
road, and  the  members  of  215  are  arranging 
for  a  clam  bake  at  which  A.  Foss  will  con- 
test for  champion  clam  eater  and  Reed  for 
champion  pie  eater.  D.  P.  Teeling  and  C. 
A.  March  are  to  be  the  referees. 

The  following  are  members  of  410 
who  have  enlis  ed  with  Uncle  Sara:  H.  B. 
Allen,  Second  Lieutenant  Co.  "B.*'  Sixth 
Regiment,  Mass.,  and  D.  Snow,  C.  A. 
French  and  F.  Foote.  All  have  left  their 
girls  behind  them.  The  'funnel  liners"  of 
410  have  stayed  in  line  on  their  march  with 
Uncle  Sam. 

Lodges  Nos.  149  and  155  were  rep- 
resented at  the  memorial  services  held  at 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J..  June  19th.  The  com- 
mittee were  given  a  special  train  over  the 
New  Jersey  Central.  J.  W.  Flynn  of  No. 
11  can  tell  why  C.  J.  Johnson  missed  the 
train.  Bro.  Johns3n  says  the  ladies  of 
Phillipsburg  are  ideal  cooks. 

J.  D.  Cunningham,  of  302,  and  his 
wife  held  a  reception  in  honor  of  S.  V.  C.  M. 
Wilson  at  their  home.    There  were  present 
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W.  E.  Sadler  and  wife,  W.  W.  Mitchell  and 
wife.  H.  [>eBolt.  E,  S.  Marsh  and  wife,  M. 
King  and  wife,  A.  R.  Case,  C.  M.  McCar- 
thy and  N.  Haye.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
was  ^>ent.  Refreshments  were  served,  and 
you  ought  to  have  seen  Cunningham  eat 
watermelon. 

The  increase  in  membership  shows 
that  the  gray-headed  members  have  taken 
a  hand  in  initiation.  Just  think  of  A.  W. 
Spurr  of  57;  McCarthy  of  XI;  John  Colton 
of  72;  Weitzel  and  Huber  of  174;  Cunning- 
ham and  McPhee  of  302;  C.  T.  Lindell  and 
Rice  of  448;  Freeman  and  Johnson  of  149; 
Margraves,  Miller  and  Lawless  of  349;  E. 
M.  McMahon  and  J.  Coats  of  No.  3;  the 
'•Duke."  better  known  as  Richard  Thorn- 
hill,  of  3;  George  Flading.  Burke  and  Mc- 
Namara,  of  12;  Allen,  NIcol  and  Hurd,  of 
316— all  working  hard  for  the  Brotherhood. 

Sunday,  June  26th,  there  was  a  hot 
time  in  Lodge  No.  202,  Members  came 
from  Cumberland  (Lodge  448)  in  a  body, 
numbering  fifteen,  and  the  members  of  347 
walked  six  miles.  Bro.  Thomson  of  347 
had  charge. of  the  real  live  goat.  At  9  a.m. 
the  meeting  was  opened  with  132  members 
present  and  twenty- eight  candidates  waiting 
to  see  and  ride  the  goat  which  Bro.  Bear  of 
302  had  furnished.  J.  C.  Turner  and  Hun- 
ter of  448  were  the  chief  pinchers  of  the 
goat*s  tail,  and  you  ought  to  have  heard  him 
'•holler:"  "Whoa,  Billl  Don't  jump  side- 
ways, O'Brieni" 

From  the  Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Robert  Brown  of  178  has  made  that 
lodge  a  good  Master. 

Tom  Morgan  is  one  of  No.  88's 
most  popular  members. 

Everything  is  quiet  out  West  just 
now,  but  the  Brotherhood  is  all  O.  K. 

C.  A.  Brown  Is  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  keeping  No.  167  on  its  feet. 

Hunter  Terry  and  B.  H.  Baxter,  of 
No.  88,  keep  everything  moving  along. 

P.  R.  Miller.  F.  J.  Mezger  and  C. 
E.  McComie  are  the  workers  In  Lodge 
No.  58. 

I  had  a  very  good  meeting  with  No. 
58,  Rocklin,  Calif.,  and  find  the  outlook  for 
the  Order  good. 

1  met  Jack  Penny,  of  No.  260,  the 
other  day.  He  is  one  of  the  old  reliables  of 
the  "Golden  West." 

H.  Uhland,  Frank  McCartney,  John 
Murphy  and  J.  H.  Roddy  are  some  of  the 
earnest  workers  in  No.  328. 

No.  193.  Portland,  Ore.,  Is  a  good 
lodge  and  has  splendid  members,  but  has  a 
hard  time  to  hold  meetings  now  on  account 
of  being  scattered. 


I  visited  No.  167,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  found  that  this  lodge  has  done  some 
splendid  work  within  the  last  few  months. 

I  held  a  good  meeting  with  No.  397, 
Hoisington,  Kan.  This  lodge  has  been  add- 
ing many  new  members  to  the  rolls  of  late. 

No.  312,  at  Dunsmulr,  Calif.,  Is  all 
O.  K.  F.  C.  Kelso,  J.  G.  Jodon.  Jabez 
Stalker  and  A.  W.  Cole  have  been  doing 
good  work  in  their  part  of  the  country. 

C.  J.  Payne,  Chas.  E.  TIndall,  L. 
Baker,  J.  B.  McCauley,  L.  Cretcher  and 
George  W.  Brisby  are  some  of  the  members 
of  No.  397  who  have  been  pushing  things 
along. 

Bro.  Canady,  of  No.  98,  Is  still  at 
Winnemucca,  Nev.. running  a  switch  engine. 
Bro.  Canady  is  an  earnest  worker  for  his 
lodge.  J.  C.  Hendershot,  E.  P.  Crosby  and 
C.  W.  Veasy  are  other  hustlers  for  No.  98. 

Was  in  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  but  could 
hold  no  meeting  with  No.  19.  The  mem- 
bers were  all  out  on  the  road,  but  the  offi- 
cers report  the  lodge  in  good  shape.  Con. 
Cadagan  is  still  on  deck  and  is  one  of  the 
"old  reliables." 

On  June  26th  I  held  a  very  good 
meeting  with  No.  348.  La  Grande,  Ore.,  and 
find  the  lodge  in  good  condition.  A.  H. 
Kraner,  John  P.  Leavitt,  H.  M.  Wall  and 
W.  D.  Grandy  are  the  best  worker  in  that 
lodge,  and  good  ones  they  are. 

I  met  with  the  members  of  91,  at 
San  Francisco,  and  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  lodge  is  Improving  rapidly.  Great 
credit  is  due  R.  F.  Lange  and  Ed.  Saunders 
for  keeping  this  lodge  on  earth;  in  fact,  for 
a  long  time  after  the  *'war**  Bro.  Lange  was 
the  whole  lodge  himself,  and  the  lodge  room 
was  in  his  coal  office. 

Well,  Oakland  is  still  dragging  along, 
but  1  think  she  will  come  out  soon,  at  least 
we  hope  so.  Geo.  Tumbull  and  Wm.  Hay- 
den  are  devoted  members  of  the  order,  and 
are  trying,  against  many  odds,  to  build  up 
the  Brotherhood.  I  believe  that  they  will 
do  so.  Thomas  Duran  is  a  new  member  of 
143,  but  he  gave  me  valuable  assistance 
while  in  Oakland,  for  all  of  which  1  feel 
grateful. 

While  In  Salt  Lake  City  I  met  with 
No.  178.  This  lodge  is  progressing  very 
nicely.  R.  C.  Brown,  who  has  been  Mas- 
ter, is  deserving  of  praise  for  what  he  has 
done  to  hold  that  lodge  together,  as  it  suf- 
fered seriously  from  the  "94"  strike.  Geo. 
Woodruff  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  credit, 
also,  in  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  good 
workers  in  this  lodge,  among  whom  1  would 
especially  mention  A.  J.  Brennan  and  A.  J. 
Edgar.  Bro.  Brennan  Is  the  new  Master, 
and  I  can  speak  for  him  in  the  most  com- 
plimentary terms. 
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Current  Comment. 

THE  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  cor- 
respondents in  the  columns  of  the  Fire- 
men's Magazine  that  our  dues  are  too  high 
and  therefore  impose  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  membership.  There  is  no  need  of 
expecting  something  for  nothing  from  an 
order,  either  in  the  line  of  insurance  or  pro- 
tection. 

The  question  of  abandoning  or  retaining 
the  insurance  feature  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  has  been  discussed  at 
different  conventions,  and  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  expulsions  were  caused  in  a 
large  degree  from  the  beneficiary  assess- 
ments, yet  the  injury  caused  thereby  was 
but  a  small  per  cent  of  what  discontinuing 
it  would  be  to  the  organization.  The  history 
of  cheap  labor  orders  is  pretty  well  known 
and  it  has  been  one  of  ruin.  There  must  be 
a  financial  interest  involved  to  bind  men 
together  strongly.  It  creates  a  greater  com- 
munity of  interest  than  anything  else. 

Of  course  assessments  must  not  be  too 
high  as  it  will  involve  the  order  in  failure  as 
quickly  as  low  ones  would.  The  dues  of  a 
Brotherhood  fireman  carrying  the  lowest 
amount  of  insurance  need  not  exceed  $12.00 
per  year  for  grand,  beneficiary  and  subordi- 
nate dues,  all  told,  unless  there  is  some  un- 
usual expense  or  the  lodge  has  a  very  small 
membership,  when  subordinate  dues  might 
be  higher. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  officers  of  a 
lodge,  how  they  handle  its  finances  and  look 
after  its  welfare.  Good  officers  are  a  prime 
element  in  the  make-up  of  a  good  lodge  and 
of  equal  importance  is  a  good  attendance  of 
all  members,  when  possible. 

A  good  many  men  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  no  particular  good  in  attending 
meetings  and  any  trivial  excuse  will  keep 
them  away.  While  money  interest  is  the 
great  tie  that  binds,  an  understanding  of 
labor's  needs  and  an  earnest  effort  to  be  at 
your  lodge  and  aid  in  devising  means  to 
supply  these  needs  is  an  excellent  cement 
in  an  order. 

Assessments  should  be  high  enough  so 
that  a  reserve  fund  can  be  accumulated  in 
time  of  prosperity  for  the  days  of  adversity. 
The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  teaches 
the  need  of  this  pretty  thoroughly.  Nearly 
all  fraternal  orders  are  providing  what  they 


term  a  "reserve  fund,"  so  that  in  case  of  an 
unusual  death  rate  or  a  great  financial  de- 
pression the  assessments  of  the  order  can  be 
maintained  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
could  adopt  some  plan  of  this  kind — ^making 
the  sum  from  each  member  nominal — to 
succor  those  who  are  out  of  employment. 
The  expulsion  of  members,  instead  of  being 
left  with  the  Collector  and  Secretary  as  now 
and  governed  by  fixed  laws,  could  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Board  of  Relief  with  power  to 
act.  Even  by  this  method  we  would  lose  a 
certain  per  cent  of  our  membership,  but  the 
great  leak  would  be  stopped  and  the  order 
would  grow  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Under  the  head  *•  Federation,  "* 'Member,  *  * 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine,  touches 
strongly  on  the  negro  on  Southern  railroads 
and  shows  where  we  might  have  aid  in  ex- 
tending the  Brotherhood  in  the  South,  but 
which  is  denied  us  from  selfish  personal 
motives.  While  in  many  cases  engineers 
or  conductors  might  prefer  colored  men  from 
the  personal  service  which  they  might  ex- 
tract from  them,  yet  in  far  more  instances 
they  cannot  help  themselves,  and  if  they  are 
not  prepared  to  work  with  the  men  offered 
they  can  quit. 

As  long  as  railroads  can  employ  negro 
brakemen  and  firemen  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
wages  under  what  they  can  secure  white 
men,  they  will  hire  them.  They  may  lose 
a  greater  per  cent  by  their  ignorance  and 
neglect  than  they  save  on  their  wages,  but 
that  cuts  no  figure,  the  first  saving  like  the 
first  cost  is  the  thing  to  be  considered.  We 
have  seen  this  exemplified  in  other  matters 
on  railroads  too  often  to  be  doubted. 

When  men  are  actuated  solely  by  selfish 
motives  they  are  apt  to  take  rather  narrow 
views  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  their  fellow 
men.  Of  course  we  stand  open  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  selfish  motives  in  desiring  that 
engines  and  trains  shall  be  manned  by  white 
men,  but  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature  and  so  I  suppose  we  are  excusable. 

The  negro  fireman  and  brakeman  is  sim- 
ply a  ''stake'*  man,  he  works  as  long  as  his 
shiftless,  lazy  habits  permit  and  then  quits 
or  gets  so  worthless  he  is  discharged.  Of 
course  some  undoubtedly  do  fairly  well  and 
stick  to  their  employment,  but  as  a  class 
they  are  too  shiftless  to  leave  any  hope  that 
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they  can  ever  be  successfully  organized, 
and  therefore  they  are  a  menace  to  organ- 
ized labor.  The  conductors  and  engineers 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  federation  surely 
can  be  counted  on  to  use  their  influence  to 
do  away  with  this  evil. 

It  would  appear  that  if  real  economy  was 
considered  no  other  consideration  would  be 
necessary. 

•    •    * 

Not  many  moons  since  the  American 
people  were  worked  to  a  white  heat  over  the 
silver  or  gold  currency  question.  Nothing 
else  was  talked  about,  thought  about  or 
dreamed  about.  It  was  agreed  by  all  con- 
cerned that  one  or  the  other  was  just  what 
was  wanted,  but  "which  one/'  was  the 
question.  Now  it  is  all  a  matter  of  history. 
The  question  settled  itself. 

Even  the  Klondike  craze  is  forgotten.  It 
is  war  now.  Nothing  but  war.  A  little 
cloud  came  up  on  the  horizon.  It  had  the 
shape  of  Cuba  and  soon  it  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  land.  Cuba  plead  for  freedom. 
Its  plea  was  heard  and  answered. 

From  the  wild  chase  of  the  almighty  dol- 
lar, from  the  search  for  prosperity,  from 
every  avenue  of  life  came  men  at  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  willing  and  determined  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hour  at  whatever  personal 
cost  might  result.  With  the  millions  who 
staid  at  home  things  went  on  pretty  much  as 
before.  Business  was  attended  to  but  as  a 
secondary  consideration  largely.  In  men's 
minds  the  paramount  thought  was  war. 

Every  scrap  of  news  in  papers  or  maga- 
zines was  read,  and  from  a  people  that 
hardly  knew  we  had  a  navy  or  an  army  we 
became  as  full  of  fasts  and  figures  concern- 
ing them  as  an  tgg  is  of  meat.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  think  of  the  man 
who  used  to  sell  us  dry  goods  or  pull  teeth 
as  a  captain  or  a  major.  Our  rich  neigh- 
bor's son  is  a  private  in  the  ranks  and  the 
man  who  used  to  deliver  groceries  to  his  pa 
is  now  captain  of  his  company.  The  shoe 
pinches  a  little  at  first  but  he  soon  grows 
accustomed  to  it  and  hopes  that  the  day  Is 
not  far  off  when  he  will  wear  the  shoulder 
straps  too. 

The  army  recognizes  no  class  distinction 
except  that  made  by  shoulder  straps,  one  a 
recruit  is  apt  to  learn  rather  suddenly. 

When  the  war  is  over,  be  it  long  or  short, 
the  American  people  will  turn  just  as  quickly 
and  earnestly  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  they 
have  to  the  pursuits  of  war.  Doubtless  one 
lesson  taught  by  this  war  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  this  generation,  and  that  is  *'in 
times  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  people  will  never  be 
called  on  again  to  wage  war,  but  one  of  the 
best  preventatives  is  a  thorough  preparation, 
and  this  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.  W.  L.  F. 

-8 


Some  Facts  About  Life  Insurance. 

(SUBMIT  you  herewith  some  tables  of 
comparison  showing  the  difference  of  cost 
of  assessment  insurance  with  old  line  or 
"legal  reserve"  insurance,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  in  connection  with 
the  inquiry  they  are  making  for  information 
in  reference  to  life  insurance: 

COMPAKATIVS  EXPSNSS  ON  A  POLICY  FOR  $10,000 
AT  THB  AgB  of  35. 


>- 

Natural 

Premluin 

(Asam't) 

Cost 

Old  Line 
Cost 

Old  Une 
Dividend 

Old  Une 
Cash 
Value 

Old 
Line 
Paid 
Up 

1 

$   178.10 
178.10 
178.10 
178.10 
178.10 
178.10 
178.10 
178.10 

$3562.00 

$  268.00 
227.80 
225.12 
222.44 
219.76 
205.02 
183.58 
156.78 

$4021.34 

% 

$     40.20 
42.88 
45.56 
48.24 
62.96 
84.42 
111.22 

$1338.66 

3 
4 
5 
10 
15 
20 

$  228.50  $870 

346.10   1160 

468.10   1450 

1147.80  2830 

1922.40  4040 

2739.70  5080 

Old  Une  premiums  for  20  years $5,360.00 

Deduct  dividends  used  anmodly  In  payment 
cfpremiums 1,338.66 

Leavine  net  cost  of  $10,000  insurance 

for20years $4,021.34 

Natural  Premium  (assessment)  Co.'s  pre- 
mium for  20  years  3.562.00 

Excess  of  cost  in  Old  Une  Company....      459.34 

The  Old  Line  policy  holder  can  cease 
paying  and  have  paid-up  insurance  for 
$5,060.00.  or  surrender  his  policy  for  cash, 
$2,739.70.  The  Natural  Premium  (assess- 
ment) policy  has  no  cash  value,  and  is 
worthless  if  payments  cease. 

The  Old  Line  total  cost  in  20  years $4,022.34 

Deduct  cash  which  can  be  withdrawn 2,739.70 

Old  Line  Company's  policy  cost  for  20 
years $1,281.64 

Natural  Premium  (assessment)  Company's 
Cost  for  20  years $3,562.00 

Difference  In  favor  of  Old  Line  Co 2,280.36 

Old  Line  Co.'s  annual  cest  for  $  1 0.000  in- 
surance          64.08 

Old  Une  Co. 's  annual  cost  per  $1.000 •>>>  6.40 

Natural  Premium  (assessment)  Co.'s  an- 
nualcost 178.10 

Natural  Premium  (assessment)  Co.'s  an- 
nual cost  per  $  1 ,000 1 7.80 

Difference  in  favor  of  Old  Une  Co.,  per 
thousand 11.40 

The  above  figures  are  given  to  show  the 
results  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  between 
companies  doing  business  on  the  natural 
premium  (assessment)  plan  and  the  legal 
reserve  or  "Old  Line"  plan. 

The  following  figures  show  how  It  oper- 
ates, and  the  cost  of  the  natural  premium 
(assessment)  plan,  taking  the  aueragt  of  six 
of  the  largest  companies,  beginning  at  age 
35  and  every  five  years  to  age  96.  as  com- 
pared with  the  legal  reserve  or  ''Old  Line" 
companies'  rates  on  $1,000  of  insurance  to 
age  60.  on  three  (3)  forms  of  policies.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Old  Line  companies 
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can  and  do  furnish  natural  premium  insur- 
ance at  less  cost  than  companies  authorized 
to  do  business  on  that  plan,  and  with  more 
safety,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  policy 
holder  not  getting  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  natural  premium  (assess- 
ment) companies.  All  rates  of  the  "Old 
Une**  companies  are  based  upon  the  plan 
of  Insurance  desired,  but  never  so  that  you 
can  get  something  for  nothing,  as  the  fig- 
ures below  show  that  the  persistent  premium 
payer  deposits  with  the  company  the  full 
amount  of  his  policy  at  age  96,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  liability  of  the  company  is 
reduced  with  each  premium  payment.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  **  reserve.'*  which 
means  an  "accumulation"  to  provide  for 
the  increase  in  risk  to  the  company,  as  the 
age  of  its  members  increase. 

The  reserve  accumulation  fund  is  kept  at 
3  to  4}^  per  cent  compound  interest,  which 
as  shown  below,  will  equal  the  face  of  the 
polloy  (at  4  per  cent  interest)  at  age  96. 
The  reserve  is  used  only  to  pay  claims  of 
those  who  produce  it.  As  only  a  part  of  the 
annual  premium  is  set  aside  to  the  reserve 
fund,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  each  member 
pays  ^tir  portion  of  all  death  losses  and  ex- 
penses of  the  company  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
cumulated reserve  set  aside  by  the  company, 
which  compounded  at  4  per  cent  interest 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  each  policy  at  age 
96,  without  loss  to  the  other  members.  If 
death  occurs  prior  to  age  96,  the  following 
would  be  the  result:  Say  at  age  35,  $1 ,000 
life  policy,  and  death  occurs  at  age  65,  he 
has  $487.00  to  his  credit  in  the  reserve  fund, 
and  the  other  meml>ers  (or  company)  would 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  the  $513.00  to 
pay  his  claim,  which  amount  is  taken  from 
the  annual  payments  of  each  member,  which 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  rate  charged 
at  the  time  he  became  a  member.  This 
rate  is  made  and  based  upon  the  average 
life,  as  deducted  from  the  mortality  tables 
now  in  use.  These  tables  are  made  from 
combined  past  experience  of  life  insurance 
companies  since  the  year  1670.  The  tables 
are  based  with  a  precision  of  mathematics 
that  show  they  are  not  based  upon  theory, 
but  actual  facts  which  have  been  demon- 
strated. Thus  the  "old**  are  carried  by  the 
companies  as  cheaply  to  themselves  as  the 
"young,**  the  premium  varying  at  the  time 
ef  entry. 

The  increase  of  cost  is  unaided  by  the 
"reserve,**  which  overcomes  the  advance 
in  age,  and  does  not  require  the  annual  in- 
crease of  premium,  as  must  be  in  all  other 
systems  of  life  insurance.  The  increase  of 
cost  in  the  natural  premium  (assessment) 
plan  cannot  be  avoided;  the  above  figures 
are  made  on  the  basis  that  their  rates  would 
not  increase,  but  their  policy  contracts  pro- 
vide for  (and  the  system  requires  it)  increase 
annually,  and  does  not  prevent  their  adop- 


tion, and  application  to  old  as  well  as  new 
members  when  they  so  require  (or  desire), 
thus  increasing  the  cost  in  the  later  years  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a  bunlen,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  lapse.  The  illustration 
above  and  the  one  below  should  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  reader  that  there  is  only 
one  system  of  life  insurance,  which  is  the 
reserve,  or  "level  premium**  plan. 

COMPARATITS  TaBLB  OP  RATBS  POK  $  1 .000  AT 
DiFPBItSlCT  AOBS. 


Natural 

Premium 

(Assessment) 

Legal  Reserve  or  Old  Um 
Co.'s  Rates 

Rales 
ATerige  of 
Six  Co.'s 

Aire 

yearly 
Renew- 
able 

Life 

20-PaT 
Life 

$  17.81 
20.77 
24.98 
32.00 
42.55 
59.96 
62  26 

35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
65 

$16.05 
17.80 
20.80 
25.80 
33.65 
45.30 

$26.80 
31.95 
38.95 
48.30 
60.80 
77.70 

$34.21 
38.97 
45.21 
53.32 
64.01 
78.64 

125  22 

191  70 

312  56 

603  14 

942  70 

The  following  shows  the  reserve  on  a  life 
policy  for  $1,000,  beginning  at  age  35,  for 
every  five  years,  to  age  96,  and  the  amount 
the  company  has  at  risk  each  year: 


Ate 

Resenre 

Risk 

35 

$  10.74 
70.56 
141.32 
222.99 
313.39 
409.25 
506.29 
599.29 
684.54 
764.58 
839.61 
905.24 

1,000.00 

$989.26 

40 

929.44 

4.5 

658.68 

50 

55 

777.01 
686.61 

60.. 

65 

590.75 
493.71 

70.. 

400.71 

75 

315.46 

80.. 

235.42 

85    

160.39 

90.. 

94.76 

95    

Nothinc 

Peoria,  HI, 


Georoe  L.  Root. 


Our  Finances. 

SINCE  the  convention  of  1896  and  the 
scenes  enacted  there  it  has  no  doubt 
become  manifest  to  many  of  our  members 
that  the  present  method  of  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  our  various  grand  lodge  officers, 
is  somewhat  primitive  and  not  based  on 
modern  business  principles.  Prior  to  the 
year  1896  the  membership  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  various  reports  of  the  Grand 
Trustees  as  issued  from  year  to  year,  were 
a  correct  statement  of  the  financial  standing 
of  our  order.  The  statements  made  to  the 
contrary  by  G.  S.  &  T.  Arnold  and  Expert 
Accountant  Young  in  their  reports  of  that 
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year  were  a  surprise,  I  might  say  to  all  of 
us.  Now,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  any 
board  of  Grand  Trustees,  past  or  present.  I 
have  not  the  slightest 'doubt  but  that  they 
have  at  all  times  conscientiously  performed 
their  duties,  and  believed  that  their  reports 
were  a  correct  statement  of  our  financial 
standing.  In  their  report  of  June,  1895, 
errors  to  the  amount  of  $56,567.70  were 
afterwards  discovered.  In  Justice  to  this 
board  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
three  men  better  qualified  to  fill  the  position 
could  be  found  in  the  ranks.  During 
Sayre*s  term  of  office  as  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  a  shortage  exists.  The  full 
amount  is  unknown,  but  can  be  safely  esti- 
mated between  $4,000  and  $10,000.  Dur- 
ing Debs*  term  of  office  as  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  a  shortage  exists  to  the  extent 
of  $12,367.50. 

Here  we  have  a  sum  that  will  range  be- 
tween $16,000  and  $22,000  of  our  hard- 
earned  money  that  has  disappeared.  Had 
our  books  been  audited  in  a  thorough,  up- 
to-date  business  manner  by  men  who  thor- 
oughly understood  this  distinct  line  of  busi- 
ness, I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  amount 
would  now  be  in  our  coffers.  If  we  take  an 
accountant  out  of  a  bank  and  put  him  on  a 
locomotive,  do  we  expect  that  he  will  fire 
her  Uke  an  old  timer?  Hardly.  If  we  took 
a  fireman  and  put  him  into  a  bank  or  the 
head  office  of  a  railway  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  books  can  we  expect  that  it  will 
be  done  correctly  and  completely,  and 
would  his  report  be  accepted  as  such  by  any 
reputable  business  concern?  I  rather  think 
not;  and  that  is  just  what  we  have  to  ac- 
cept. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  honesty 
and  ability  of  our  present  grand  officers,  but 
If  we  want  to  Inspire  confidence  In  the 
soundness  of  our  business  methods  we  must 
banish  all  sentiment  from  connection  with 
our  finances  and  conduct  them  upon  a  cold- 
blooded, up-to-date  business  principle. 
Methods  that  might  be  considered  proper  in 
1875-76  when  the  toUl  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $1,756.00.  would  be  rather  inade- 
quate in  1 896-97,  when  the  receipts  amounted 
to  $429,433. 18.  Our  experience  in  the  past 
has  been  bitter,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  repeated  in  the 
future  if  we  do  not  take  preventive  meas- 
ures; and  I  would  strongly  urge  that  at  the 
coming  convention  provision  be  made  for 
the  placing  of  an  expert  accountant,  as  sug- 
gested by  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Arnold  in  his  report  at  Galveston,  1896,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Trustees 
in  auditing  the  books  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
the  report  of  same  to  be  sworn  to  by  both 
trustees  and  accountant.  The  expense  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  will  be  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  what  we  have  already 
lost  by  neglect.    It  would  not  only  inspire 


greater  confidence  that  our  finances  were 
just  as  they  should  be,  but  it  would  also  be 
a  relief  as  well  as  a  check  on  grand  officers 
and  forever  put  an  end  to  such  disgusting 
rumors  as  were  so  rife  in  the  early  part  of 
1895.  D.  E.  Crawford. 

Brandon,  Mantioba, 

■♦'# 

Brotherhood. 

WHILE  at  the  meetings  held  in  Duluth 
and  Superior,  June  25th  and  26th, 
1898.  listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  various 
grand  officers  of  our  brotherhoods  and  see- 
ing how  well  the  orders  were  represented, 
some  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  Brotherhoodf.  I  will  sav  in  the 
first  place:  What  is  the  Brotherhood?  Is  It 
simply  a  secret  beneficent  society?  It  is 
secret  because  its  mission  la  of  a  two-fold 
character.  First  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  its 
members  a  beautiful  work  that  has  come 
down  to  us  most  beautifully  exemplified  In 
the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Second,  because  our 
love  for  our  brothers  does  not  consist  in  pub- 
lishing our  good  acts  and  so  making  a  virtue 
of  our  charity,  and  we  are  perfectly  justified 
in  maintaining  this  secrecy,  for  we  are  most 
emphatically  told  that  our  right  hand  should 
not  know  what  our  left  hand  doeth.  Se- 
crecy, then,  is  Invaluable  to  our  orders  and 
their  prosperity.  It  is  In  fact  the  only  means 
by  which  their  plans  and  work  can  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out.  It  is  necessary  also 
because  parties  desirous  of  initiation  shall 
understand  that  to  enter  the  gates  of  a 
brotherhood  lodge  means  the  abandonment 
of  all  those  selfish  alms  that  tend  to  lower 
men  Intellectually  and  morally,  and  the  ac- 
quiring of  all  that  tends  to  elevate  his 
thoughts  and  heart  and  make  him  a  useful 
member  of  society — not  only  of  our  orders, 
but  of  society  in  general.  Our  Brotherhood 
is  also  beneficent.  This  is  our  comer- 
stone,  not  laid  today  nor  yesterday,  but 
away  back  In  past  years  when  our  orders 
were  organized,  and  at  no  time  has  our 
Brotherhood  forgotten  that  man  lives  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  performing  In  his  small 
way  a  duty  to  each  of  his  brothers.  What 
greater  endorsement  does  an  individual 
want  than  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty  to  his  brother.  This  beneficence  is 
the  lever  that  moves  with  irresistible  force 
the  whole  world,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  new 
feature  In  our  orders,  for  from  the  beginning 
it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles. 

But  our  brotherhoods  have  other  objects 
besides  beneficence.  Understand  the  rela- 
tion of  our  brotherhoods  to  the  world  at 
lurge.  The  alms  and  ends  of  our  organiza- 
tions are  to  promote  fellowship  among  their 
members,  not  only  in  the  lodge  room,  but 
also  to  quicken  them  among  their  fellow 
workmen  that  are  not  members,  to  Induce 
them  to  become  members  of  whichever 
order  their  occupation  may  lead  them  to  join. 
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It  is  well  to  consider  some  of  the  import- 
ant factors  connected  with  our  Brotherhood 
that  are  to  sustain  growth  now  and  to  ad- 
vance it  in  the  future.  One  of  these  factors, 
and  a  most  important  one  at  the  present 
time  is  brotherly  love»  and  the  question  may 
be  asked  what  is  brotherly  love  from  a 
Brotherhood  standpoint.  True  brotherly 
love  from  our  standpoint  we  understand  to 
be,  first  a  desire  on  our  part  to  be  helpful 
whenever  we  see  that  such  help  is  necessary 
to  a  brother.  He  may  be  a  stranger  or  a 
well  known  member  of  the  Brotherhood;  it 
is  all  the  same.  For  his  nationality  or  reli- 
gion we  care  not.  Is  he  not  our  brother, 
and  as  such  is  he  not  entitled  to  our  great- 
est consideration?  Sickness  may  visit  him, 
poverty  may  be  his  daily  portion,  friends 
who  knew  him  in  his  prosperous  days  may 
desert  him,  yet  he  remains  our  brother. 
Such  is  our  conception  of  the  words  broth- 
erly love,  and  could  we  all  comprehend 
their  true  meaning,  how  much  good  could 
we  accomplish.  It  is  not  alone  in  our 
Brotherhood  that  this  feeling  should  be 
present.  We  are  all  supposed  to  know  its 
meaning;  but  outside  of  it  lies  the  world 
and  in  it  our  daily  path  of  life,  and  here  this 
feeling  of  brotherly  love  should  be  our 
guide.  Is  brotherly  love  only  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood?  If  so,  then  we 
fall  short  of  our  mission.  Then  remember- 
ing this  as  one  of  our  strongholds,  let  us 
feel  for  our  friends  outside  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  for  the  stranger  who  comes  and 
goes,  often  weary  and  friendless  in  a  strange 
land  and  among  strange  people. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  Brother- 
hood is  friendship.  This  springs  from 
brotherly  love,  and  here  we  see  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  teachings  of  our  Brotherhood, 
Irrespective  of  rank  or  riches.  Now,  true 
friendship  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  in  every 
day  life,  but  should  be  a  very  common 
thing  in  our  Brotherhood.  This  is  easily 
explained,  because  first  the  experience  out- 
side of  our  Brotherhood  has  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  friendship,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  is  very  short  lived,  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon  in  time  of  need,  but 
where  we  find  true  Brotherhood  men  taught 
by  the  principles  of  the  Brotherhood,  we 
will  also  find  one  of  the  links  that  bind  us  to- 
gether, so  that  with  the  handshake  with 
which  we  greet  a  strange  brother  that  visits 
us  we  may  feel  a  friendship,  knowing  that 
he  is  a  brother  and  must  also  be  a  friend. 
This  feature  of  our  Brotherhood  can  well  be 
illustrated  by  the  meetings  of  our  Brother- 
hoods, and  it  can  be  cultivated  by  our  differ- 
ent lodges  visiting  one  another,  in  the 
handshaking  that  takes  place  and  the  hearty 
welcome  given  in  more  ways  than  one. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  our  Brother- 
hood we  must  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of 
progression.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
we  individually  fulfill  our  duties  in  whole 


and  not  in  part.  It  seems  hard  for  many  of 
us  to  remember  that  the  Brotherhood  means 
anything  other  than  a  society  into  which  we 
pay  so  much  money  yearly,  expecting  a 
money  equivalent  in  return.  Such  a  feeling 
will  not  promote  the  Brotherhood;  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  it  will.  How  many  of 
our  brothers  who  are  in  office  understand 
their  work?  How  many  officers  can  open 
and  close  the  lodge  without  the  ritual?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  answer  those  questions. 
They  are  only  asked  so  that  the  duties  of 
each  brother  can  be  clearly  stated  as  a 
means  toward  improving  the  attendance  at 
our  lodge  meetings.  What,  then,  shall  we 
consider  the  whole  duty  of  a  Brotherhood 
man?  First,  to  pay  his  dues  promptly  in 
advance,  and  not  to  consider  for  a  moment 
that  the  order  or  lodge  to  which  he  may  be- 
long is  indebted  to  him  for  so  doing.  Sec- 
ond to  be  prompt  in  attendance  at  his  lodge 
meetings.  Third,  to  do  his  share  of  the 
necessary  work  consequent  to  a  successful 
working  of  his  lodge.  Fourth,  if  sum- 
moned to  visit  the  sick,  to  do  so  promptly. 
Fifth,  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  secret  work  of  the  order  to  which  he 
may  belong.  Sixth,  when  appointed  on  a 
committee,  not  to  decline  unless  obliged  by 
important  circumstances;  and  finally  to 
assist  those  we  have  elected  to  fill  the 
offices  of  our  lodge,  and  in  that  way  help 
and  encourage  our  grand  lodge  officers. 
St  Paul,  Minn.  J.  M.  Sheire. 
'♦  ♦ 

From  the  Front. 

HAVING  had  the  pleasure  of  being  on 
Cuban  soil  on  several  different  occa- 
sions since  operations  have  begun,  I  com- 
municate to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  a 
few  of  the  incidents  that  have  come  under 
my  observation.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  run 
the  Dolphin* s  steam  launch,  twenty-four 
hours  on  duty  and  twenty-four  off.  During 
the  day  we  have  been  kept  very  busy  run- 
ning between  the  [marines*  camp  and  the 
various  ships  in  port.  At  present  there  are 
four  torpedo  boats,  three  men-of-war.  three 
colliers  and  two  newspaper  boats.  The 
newspaper  men  here  do  not  know  everything 
that  is  going  on,  ahhough  they  try  hard  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  they  do.  There 
is  also  one  troop  ship  and  one  hospital  ship 
with  us. 

At  night.  In  company  with  the  Marbl§- 
hezcTs  launch,  we  proceed  up  the  river. 
We  each  take  a  channel  and  patrol  it  in 
charge  of  an  officer  all  night.  Every  man 
is  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  revolver,  and 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  we  have  a  rapid- 
fire  gun  mounted  in  the  bow  of  each  launch. 
We  are  always  on  our  guard,  as  we  do  not 
know  what  moment  we  might  be  attacked, 
but  thus  far  we  have  been  left  in  peace. 

On  the  21st  to  the  26th  of  June  we  were 
engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
work,  that  of  dragging  the  bottom  of  the 
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river  for  mines  and  torpedoes.  We  used 
twenty  fathoms  of  chain,  which  was  dragged 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river  with  a  line  at- 
tached to  each  end  about  ten  fathoms  in 
length,  with  the  other  end  of  either  line  at- 
tached to  the  launches..  When  all  was  ready 
we  would  both  go  ahead  at  full  speed,  but  as 
soon  as  we  would  catch  one  of  the  mines 
with  the  dragging  chain  the  launches  would 
stop.  We  would  then  carefully  haul  in  the 
mine,  disconnect  it,  and  tow  it  to  the  Doiphm, 
where  it  would  be  taken  on  board. 

One  day  while  we  were  at  work  a  Span- 
iard come  into  camp  and  gave  himself  up 
and  told  us  there  were  over  four-hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  within  firing  distance  of  U8» 
watching  us  haul  up  those  mines.  All  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  send  us  all 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  would  have  been 
for  one  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  fired  a  shot 
and  strike  that  gun  cotton  when  we  had  It 
exposed.  There  would  not  have  been  enough 
left  of  the  whole  crew  of  us  to  have  given 
us  a  decent  burial.  Again,  if  when  we  were 
<lragging  for  these  mines,  if  we  had  fouled 
one  of  the  numerous  firing-pins  which  are 
attached  the  mine  would  have  immediately 
exploded.  We  were  working  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guns  on  the  Doiphm  and  the 
Marbteheadf  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  fire  on  us,  for  they 
have  on  several  occasions  felt  the  shot  and 
shrapnel  from  the  guns  of  those  vessels  to 
their  sorrow.  1  am  going  to  be  on  duty 
again  tomorrow,  and  I  hear  that  we  are 
l^oing  to  drag  for  some  more  mines.  Yes- 
terday we  succeeded  in  bringing  up  seven 
of  them,  but  Jt  is  very  ticklish  business, 
nevertheless  we  enjoy  it.  There  are  also 
two  Spanish  gunboats  up  the  river  where  we 
watch. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
-one  battle  between  the  marines  and  the 
Spaniards,  with  a  few  Cubans  on  our  side. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  eighty  killed,  one 
Cuban  was  killed  and  eight  Cubans  and  one 
marine  were  wounded.  The  fight  started 
just  at  the  breakfast  hour  and  continued  all 
•day.  The  Spaniards  had  palm  leaves  tied 
about  their  bodies  to  disguise  themselves, 
but  the  marines  succeeded  in  driving  them 
over  the  hills  down  into  a  valley  close  to  the 
beach.  The  Dolphin  went  out  and  began 
throwing  shot  and  shell  into  the  bushes,  and, 
as  the  marines  kept  the  hillside,  as  often  as 
a  Spaniard  would  show  himself  a  marine 
would  shoot  him.  Harry  O'Brien, 

£/.  5.  S,  Doiphm,  Cuantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 


success  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Brother- 
hood In  behalf  of  its  members. 

For  some  time  the  firemen  on  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.  on  divisions  east  of  the  Ohio  River 
have  through  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  agitated  the  question  of  more 
wages  and  a  change  in  working  rules,  from 
those  as  laid  down  in  the  agreement  of  1892. 

On  April  23,  last,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Bro. 
C.  C.  Shear  of  318,  who  is  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Protective  Board,  and  myself 
as  Chairman,  met  General  Manager  Wm. 
M.  Green  and  succeeded  in  ratifying  a  new 
agreement  which  very  completely  changes 
the  rules  in  favor  of  the  firemen,  and  the 
men  generally  are  well  pleased  with  the 
changes  for  they  will  get  an  increase  in 
wages  equal  to  6}^  per  cent  on  or  before 
October  1,  1898. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  material  aid  to  the 
Bahimore  &  Ohio  firemen  and  their  families 
as  it  means  $39,700  divided  among  them 
annually  in  addition  to  what  they  formerlv 
received  for  the  same  service,  and  this  (s 
secured  through  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

As  a  resuh,  note  the  rapid  gain  in  mem- 
bership of  lodges  located  on  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 

All  this  was  brought  about  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Court  and  that  the  present  manage- 
ment is  composed  of  men  who  desire  to 
make  a  record  for  themselves,  and  when  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  curtailing  ex- 
penses in  every  conceivable  manner  in  an 
effort  to  meet,  as  they  claim,  the  demoral- 
ized freight  rates  now  prevailing. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  very 
evident  that  the  Brotherhood  on  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  is  * 'still  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand,*'  all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  boys  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  send 
their  kindest  regards  to  all  our  membership, 
and  ask  them  to  remember  when  talking  oif 
the  B.  &  O.,  or  when  riding  on  its  trains, 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where,  in  a 
little  better  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
steam  that  drives  the  train  is  made  by  a 
loyal  Brotherhood  fireman. 

Baltimore,  Md.  H.  N.  Lamb. 


From  the  B.  &  0.  Syttem. 

THIS  information  no  doubt  will  readily 
find  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Maga- 
zine and  will  be  encouraging  to  our  mem- 
bership, especially  the  class  that  appreciates 
news  from  any  source,  which  denotes  prog- 
ress on  the  part  of  our  organization  or  the 


Independent  Political  Action. 

AN  incident  which  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  the  Legislative  sessions  in 
Iowa  for  the  year  1897-98,  possibly  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  careless 
observer  of  events,  but  which  impresses  its- 
self  with  renewed  force  upon  myself  every- 
time  it  is  recalled  to  mind.  I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  potency  and  pervasive  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  passage  of  the  Temple  Amendment 
and  the  the  consequent  emancipation  of  the 
railway  workers  from  the  dictation  of  a 
coterie  of  railroad  politicians,  by  the  action 
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of  ndlrod  employes  of  the  State  as  repre- 
sented by'  their  committee  on  legislation 
which  was  maintained  at  the  Capital  through- 
out the  winters  of  1 897-98.  This  committee, 
composed  of  Herm.  Wills,  E.  O.  Havens,  S. 
A.  Boone,  W.  F.  Knight  and  the  writer, 
literally  * 'camped*'  in  the  city  during  the 
long  extra  session  devoted  to  revising  the 
code,  and  the  following  winter  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  which  had  been 
denied  them  the  preceding  session,  owing 
to  the  crafty  machinations  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Burlington  road.  The  point  I 
desire  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  the 
Firemen's  Magazine  and  every  representa- 
tive of  organized  labor  under  whose  eyes 
this  article  may  come,  is  the  significant  fact 
that  organized  labor  acting  in  unison  and 
giving  public  men,  regardless  of  party  affil- 
iations, to  understand  firmly,  but  kindly  and 
without  boast  or  threat,  that  to  ignore  the 
just  claims  of  those  who  create  all  wealth 
and  get  the  smallest  proportion  of  that  which 
they  create,  means  the  solid  opposition  of 
organized  labor  at  the  primaries  and  at  the 
polls,  is  almost  certain  to  reap  the  benefits 
that  ever  accrue  to  those  who  have  the  sa- 
gacity to  unite  for  associated  effort.  The 
unions,  lodges  and  crafts  can  expect  to 
achieve  nothing  unless  they  heal  all  differ- 
ences and  get  together  for  solidarity  of  po- 
litical action.  There  is  no  class  of  men  so 
responsive  to  united  political  action  as  are 
the  politicians,  and  once  the  men  manifest  a 
pronounced  disposition  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
enforcing  their  jtist  demands,  rather  than 
assent  to  be  used,  as  many  of  them  have 
for  years  in  the  past,  as  the  political  pawns 
of  a  lot  of  political  railroad  attorneys,  whose 
eminence  in  the  councils  of  the  companies 
is  gauged  by  the  degree  of  their  success  in 
manipulating  conventions  and  managing 
politicians,  that  moment  they  are  on  the 
threshold  of  industrial  emancipation  and  in 
sight  of  the  goal  of  their  best  aspirations. 

The  deplorable  fact  that  organized  labor 
has  not  achieved  to  the  attainment  of  its  de- 
sires in  the  industrial  world  is  largely  the 
fauh  of  the  men  themselves.  At  critical 
moments  they  permitted  dissensions  to 
creep  into  their  ranks,  the  confusion  often 
being  the  resuh  of  crafty  scheming  on  the 
part  of  the  pa*d  agents  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  their  success.  This  was  happily 
seen  on  the  political  horizon  in  this  State  two 
years  ago,  and  when  the  railroad  employes 
of  Iowa  stood  helpless  and  saw  a  gang  of 
railroad  attorneys  and  free-pass  patriots  in 
the  Senate  sneakingly  defeat  the  Temple 
Amendment  after  it  had  passed  the  IHouse 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  OTipIoyes,  most 
powerfully  aided  ^y  the  "gattling  guns'*  of 
the  Des  Moines  Leader,  which  early  espoused 
their  cause  and  helped  to  bear  their  banner 
to  ultimate  victory,  warned  the  rail'-oad 
boys  of  Iowa  of  the  recreancy  of  the  Sena- 


tors by  printing  their  names  in  black  type 
and  sending  out  thousands  of  copies.  The 
employes  were  requested  to  "spot"  the  men 
who  had  betrayed,  or  openly  defied  them, 
and  while  some  of  these  gentry  scoffed  at 
the  action  of  the  committee,  the  effects  be- 
gan to  "stick  out  as  prominent  as  a  sore 
thumb,"  or  a  striped  bed  tick  in  a  summer 
hotel  window,  when  the  Temple  Amendment 
began  to  Intrude  itself  into  the  county  con- 
ventions of  the  State. 

The  democrats,  anxious  and  even  joyously 
elated  at  the  threatened  desertion  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  republican  raib'oad  em- 
ployes from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition, 
seized  the  opportunity  offered  to  make  the 
amendment  an  issue,  and  with  radical  unan- 
imity the  democratic  county  conventions 
incorporated  the  amendment  in  their  resolu- 
tions and  demanded  of  legislative  nominees 
that  they  should  obligate  themselves  to  vote 
for  the  measure  if  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
The  silver  republicans  and  the  populists  fol- 
lowed the  pace  set  by  the  democrats,  and 
when  the  republican  State  convention  met 
at  Cedar  Rapids  in  June,  so  many  of  the 
county  conventions  of  the  party  had  gone 
pn  record  in  favor  of  the  amendment  that  it 
was  endorsed  and  incorporated  in  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  convention.  The 
winter  following  the  Temple  Amendment 
was  re- Introduced  by  Representative  Cook, 
of  Montgomery  County,  and  it  passed  the 
House  and  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  is 
today  a  part  of  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Had  the  railroad  employes  not  united  and 
relegated  to  the  oblivion  of  political  forget- 
fulness  a  score  or  more  of  the  politicians 
who  betrayed  or  defied  them  at  the  preced- 
ing legislative  session,  the  Temple  Amend, 
ment  (permitting  an  employe,  if  injured,  to 
receive  the  insurance  due  him  from  the 
company,  and  for  which  he  had  paid,  and 
also  to  recover  in  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages commensurate  with  the  injury  receive) 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  after  the 
close  of  the  extra  session  in  the  spring  of 
1897.  The  political  phase  of  the  subject, 
viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  later  reflection, 
servs  to  po^nt  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  and 
should  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  all  rail- 
road employes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  classes  of  organized 
labor,  the  necessity  of  united  political  action 
If  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  companies 
are  jeopardized  by  the  appeals  of  dema- 
gogues, the  employes  should  not  hesitate  to 
consider  the  best  interests  of  the  companies 
as  their  own.  but '(he  practice,  so  prevalent 
in  the  past,  of  permitting  railroad  officials 
and  politically  ambitious  or  time-serving  at- 
torneys to  beguile  the  men  into  voting  for  or 
against  certain  men  and  measures  withou 
exercising  an  intelligent  discrimination,^ 
should  cease.  The  events  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years  in  Iowa  have  tended  to  en- 
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Ughten  railroad  employes  in  the  right  and 
honorable  exercise  of  the  ballot,  and  already 
they  observe  the  beneficent  effects  of  this 
enlightened  action.         Fred  L.  Barnett. 
Des  Momgs,  la. 


Re-International  Compllcationt. 

THE  July  Magazine  Is  at  hand,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  after  reading  my  letter  for 
publication  I  ought  to  get  off  the  earth.  And 
what  a  startling  titlel  But  as  it  won't  mis- 
lead anybod/.  1  won't  attempt  to  straighten 
what  the  Editor  would  like  to  distort.  The 
essence  of  his  comment  is  in  his  "sixthly.** 
Now  don*t  worry  about  poor  little  Alphonso. 
He  will  get  something  easy  like  you  have, 
and  as  for  myself  I  have  no  regrets  since  "I 
severed  my  connection'*  with  the  Grand 
Lodge.  I  greatly  prefer  to  work  for  the 
railroad  company  which  at  present  employs 
me.  As  for  making  war  on  you  as  you  term 
it.  "People  that  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones.'*  Just  refresh  your  mem- 
ory by  turning  through  a  few  back  volumes 
where  you  will  find  that  you  "made  war**  on 
your  predecessor,  Mr.  E)ebs;  but  he  did  not 
do  the  cry  act.  During  seventeen  years' 
membership  in  this  organization,  that  was 
my  first  attempt  at  writing  a  letter  for  pub- 
lication. My  feelings  prompted  my  writing 
after  reading  the  article  which  I  referred  to, 
and  I  don't  think  I  was  very  far  astray  in 
what  I  wrote. 

Now.  do  be  careful  when  you  read  this, 
so  as  not  to  bring  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  it;  and  whether  the 
Magazine  boosts  the  coming  convention  or 
not.  it  will  go  on  record  in  the  matter  of 
giving  a  warm  welcome  to  the  delegates 
and  their  friends.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
a  description  of  the  many  cheap  trips  that 
csm  be  taken  out  of  Tororto  for  fear  a 
wrong  inference  may  be  taken.  But  this 
much  I  will  say  for  fear  nobody  writes  up 
the  opportunities  that  the  delegates  need  not 
fear  ks  regards  expense  in  bringing  their 
wives  and  friends  as  good  board  can  be  had 
for  $4  per  week. 

1  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  in  regard 
to  paid  up  policies,  as  you  seem  to  be  anx- 
ious to  help  a  good  thtng.  The  average 
fireman's  salary  is  $600  per  year,  on  which 
he  lives.  Now.  if  you  would  use  your  in- 
fluence to  get  our  salanes  raised  to  yours 
for  just  two  years,  we  could  save  the  $3  800 
which  we  now  would  have  to  die  twice  to 
get  and  have  $800  left  over  to  buy  a  house 
and  lot.  There  are  a  lot  of  funny  things 
that  the  memt>ers  don'i  th*nk  about,  ain't 
there,  my  dear  sir?  What  a  good  lot  of  fel- 
lows are  in  the  rark  and  file! 

Now  before  I  stop  let  me  say  that  as  you 
and  1  are  only  about  the  rrhnr  P^^^  of  this 
organization,  we  won't  try  convincing  any- 
body agamst  their  will.  As  you  put  such  a 
heading  as  "Internauonal  Gompiications"  to 


my  article,  let  me  bring  to  your  mind  a 
quotation  from  a  certain  author: 

"Breathes  there  the  min  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own.  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strandl 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  marlc  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

John  Cooper, 
"A  member  of  the  rank  and  file." 
Hamilton,  Ont 


Brotherhood  Topics. 

(HAVE  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Mag- 
azine quite  an  amount  of  correspondence 
in  regard  to  paid-up  insurance,  etc.  The 
proposition  to  give  a  member  who  has  paid 
for  twenty  years  into  the  beneficiary  depart- 
ment a  full  paid-up  policy,  sounds  very  nice 
and  is  really  quite  captivating,  but  I  haven't 
noted  any  estimates  in  regard  to  the  costs  of 
such  a  scheme,  but  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  it  would  make  some  of  the  mem- 
bers' heads  swim  if  they  figured  it  out.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  idea  of  '*how  to  retain  the 
engineer's  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  F." 

1  don't  believe  it  pays  to  throw  out  too 
much  bait  to  induce  the  engineer  to  keep  up 
his  membership  and  insurance  in  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  in  fact,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  B.  of  L.  F..  financially  speak- 
ing, for  the  engineer  alter  having  become  a 
member  of  the  B  of  L.  E.  to  retire  from  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  cheaper 
for  the  B.  of  L.  P..  if  after  a  member  who 
has  been  paying  the  assessments  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  then  drops  out  and  goes  into 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  die  on  iheir  hands,  let- 
ting them  "cough  up"  the  amount  of  his 
insurance  policy. 

Supposing  a  fireman  has  been  a  member, 
carrying  a  $1  SCO  policy,  for,  say  ten  years, 
paying  into  the  beneficiary  deoartment  at 
the  present  rate,  he  would  have  paid  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  If  he  then  severs 
his  membership,  uninjured  and  we  1,  the 
benefc'ary  department  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  ahead  and  1  see  no  reason  why 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  should  put  forth  such  extra- 
ordinary inducements  to  retain  members 
af  er  they  have  united  with  another  labor 
organization.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
stay  with  us,  and  some  of  them  do,  when 
they  consider  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

I  notice  also,  there  is  a  desire  expressed 
to  increa^^e  the  price  of  the  Magazine  to  $1.50 
per  year,  and  pay  the  agent  f  tty  cents  for 
his  work  in  obtain  ng  a  subscriber,  and 
thereby  insreasing  the  fund  to  help  pay  the 
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expenses  of  the  order.  To  this  I  most  stren- 
uously object.  We,  as  an  order,  should  not 
expect  or  ask  the  general  public  to  help  pay 
our  expenses,  we  should  be  willing  to  work 
on  the  principle  of  "let  those  who  dance  pay 
the  fiddler,"  and  I  would  most  heartily  ap- 
prove of  furnishing  the  Magazine  to  others 
than  members  for  fifty  cents  per  year.  That 
sum  may  be  a  little  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  at  present  conducted,  but  I 
believe  the  circulation  would  be  increased  so 
that  it  could  be  furnished  at  fifty  cents  per 
year  without  loss.  The  B.  of  L.  F.  claims 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  organized  labor, 
and  ought  to  be  glad  to  help  the  unorganized 
masses  out  of  the  rut,  especially  when  they 
can  do  so  without  entailing  expense  to  our 
order,  and  the  Maoazinb,  claiming  to  be  the 
exponent  of  trade  unionism,  ought  to  dis- 
seminate the  light  wherever  possible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  circle  would  be  largely 
increased  by  a  reduction  In  price.  This 
matter  will  be  presented  by  Lodge  170  for  the 
consideration  of  the  delegates  at  the  coming 
convention  at  Toronto. 

Other  questions  which  I  would  like  for  the 
delegates  to  consider,  are  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  conventions  and  changing  the  begin- 
Ing  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1st  to  Jan- 
uary 1st.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
on  ninety  per  cent  of  the  roads  in  this  coun- 
try they  are  doing  big  business  in  September 
and  light  business  in  May.  Most,  if  not  all, 
other  labor  organizations  hold  their  conven- 
tions in  May,  and  I  believe  the  change  a 
wise  one.  Delegates  can  get  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence easier  in  May  than  in  fall  months. 
By  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  commence 
with  January  1st  would  make  it  easier  for  a 
large  number  of  firemen  to  pay  the  grand 
dues  in  December.  I  know  with  us,  and  on 
several  large  roads  in  the  western  country, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  firemen  on  the 
"lay  off**  list  in  the  summer  months  which 
mi^es  it  rather  hard  to  pay  the  two  dollars 
grand  dues  in  addition  to  quarterly  dues. 

I  would  also  be  pleased  to  see  the  Toronto 
convention  place  in  the  constitution  a  pro- 
vision that  only  members  actually  engaged 
In  the  service  as  locomotive  enginemen 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  grand 
lodge.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number 
of  delegates,  that  are  lawyers,  political 
hangers-on,  ward  heelers,  cigar  and  other 
manufacturers,  who  I  believe  are  there  more 
to  further  their  own  interests  than  that  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Think  of  the  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation electing  doctors  and  lawyers  to  do 
the  business  at  their  conventions.  The  Mast- 
er Mechanics  electing  machinists  and  wipers 
as  their  delegates.  The  best  interests  of  the 
Locomotive  Firemen  can  best  be  served  by 
those  who  are  actually  interested  in  the 
service.  This  question  has  been  advanced 
in  our  conventions  before,  and  those  Inter- 
ested have  raised  the  plea  that  we  would 
lose  some  of  our  "best  talent.**     There  are 


as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught, 
and  I  am  certain  there  is  an  abundance  oJf 
talent  in  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
service  as  locomotive  enginemen  to  do  the 
business  for  themselves,  and  1  would  heartily 
recommend  every  lodge  to  pick  out  their 
best  man  in  the  service  to  represent  them  in 
their  conventions — and  re-elect  him  every 
time,  so  long  as  he  is  doing  faithful  service. 
I  believe  a  great  deal  more  good  can  be  ac^ 
complished  for  the  order  than  by  sending  a 
new  delegate  to  each  succeeding  conven- 
tion. Too  many  of  our  membership  look 
upon  the  delegate*s  trip  as  one  wholly  of 
pleasure.  It  should  be  considered  one  of 
hard  work,  and  to  one  who  will  pay  strict 
attention  to  business,  he  will  find  it  so  if  he 
be  honest  with  his  constituents  and  himself. 
Huron.  S,  D,  JJohn  Mills. 

#  ♦ 

Life  It  Worth  Living. 

is  life  worth  living?  Life  is  worth  living, 
and  the  subject  is  worthy  of  discussion. 
Life,  though  embittered  by  the  cup  of  re- 
gret and  sorrow,  is  worth  living.  Though 
many  sad  things  mingle  themselves  with 
our  existence,  we  all  cling  to  the  life  which 
is  ours  to  spend  for  weal  or  woe.  To  ex- 
pect all  simshlne  and  no  shadows  is  to  re- 
ceive a  bitter  disappointment.  Why  should 
we  expect  or  want  a  better  lot  than  was 
Christ*s  when  earth  became  his  temporary 
abode. 

We  need  Just  enough  "shadow  to  temper 
the  glare  of  the  sun**  while  we  make  our 
short  stay  here  below.  How  many  look 
upon  life  as  a  mere  nothing,  simply  theirs 
by  right,  not  once  stopping  to  think  that  it  is 
a  gift  from  the  Most  High,  and  His  eye  be- 
holds in  heaven  every  thought,  word  and 
deed.  Sometimes  I  sit,  lost  in  imagination, 
and  wonder  why  it  is  that  men  and  women 
living  in  this  age.  who  are  civilized  and 
profess  to  be  Christians,  will  trample  under 
their  feet  the  highest  aspirations  of  life.  To 
know  that  we  have  only  one  short  day  on 
earth,  only  one  life  to  spend,  one  Maker  to 
meet,  and  one  account  to  give — why  not 
spend  this  life  to  the  best  of  our  ability?  We 
know  every  day  of  our  lives  is  a  leaf  in  our 
histories,  and  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  are  daily  perusing  our  life  histories 
— why  blot  page  after  page,  when  it  could 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  platform  of 
truth,  justice  and  right. 

*'We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets: 
And  some  times  the  thing  our  life  misses 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  It  gets.'* 

The  heart  that  never  aches  is  not  a  human 
heart.  If  it  were  not  for  these  toils  and 
strifes  that  mortals  undergo,  we  could  never 
drink  from  the  coveted  cup  of  happiness. 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  misery,  alone 
renders  life  worth  living.  It  is  known  that 
some  of  the  sweetest  lilies  grow  in  feverish 
and  malarial  swamps.    The  hammer  that 
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breaks  the  hull  of  the  nut  gives  you  the 
sweet  kernel,  and  so  no  pain  is  malignant. 
Misery  is  transient;  comes  to  purify  the  soul 
and  leaves  it  to  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
its  favorable  surroundings.  Just  as  every 
bad  act  committed  brings  misery  to  the 
conunitter,  so  every  kind,  good  act  or  deed 
returns  happiness. 

The  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  God  in 
man  is  to  do  good.  Opportunities  for  ful- 
filling this  design  are  as  many  as  those 
offered  for  violating  it.  The  trueism,  'it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  has 
been  so  oft  and  thoroughly  tested  that  the 
most  wary  and  incredulous  need  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  them  of  its  applicability. 
When  a  life  is  linked  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  noble  end,  then  who  will  say 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  never 
existed?  Yes,  home  and  loved  ones,  indeed 
make  life  worth  living.  Home — what  a 
thrilling  cadence  the  word  has  connected 
with  it !  Ah,  and  how  much  misery  do  we 
turn  into  happiness  by  providing  for  its 
members  I  It  is  the  magic  circle  within 
which  the  weary  spirit  finds  rest ;  the  balm 
of  Gilead  which  heals  the  broken  heart.  No 
misery,  nothing  but  death  can  break  its 
spell.  Its  sacred  precincts  belong  alike  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Life  is  short,  com- 
pared with  that  vast  eternity,  into  which  all 
must  go  and  none  return.  The  molding  of 
an  unblemished  character  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soul  for  the  realms  of  spiritual 
existence  should  be  our  constant  aim, 
always  keeping  before  us  the  words  of  the 
poet,  who  said: 

"Look  before  you  leap  ere  you  leap, 
For  as  you  sow  you'r  like  to  reap/' 

i^  *Tis  little  things,  not  some  great  deed 
which  we  expect,   but  never   accomplish, 
which  are  every  day  forming  a  part  of  our 
character,  for 
"Heaven  Is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 
But  we  build  ladders  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  towly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  mount  to  Its  summit  round  by  round." 

Austin,  Ttx.  Donie  Liddell. 


Camp  Life. 

THIS  beautiful  morning  as  I  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  I  will  devote  them  to 
writing,  or  trying  to  write  a  few  lines  for  the 
Magazine. 


On  the  18th  day  of  June,  1898,  Bros.  J. 
M.  Cramer,  W.  W.  Scott  and  myself,  of 
Coke  King  Lodge  No.  347,  enlisted  in  Co.  E- 
10th  Penna.  Vol.  Recruits. 

We  went  into  camp  at  Washington,  Pa., 
on  the  24th  day  of  June  and  were  in  camp 
there  until  the  4th  of  July,  when  we  received 
orders  to  break  camp  and  get  ready  to  leave 
for  this  beautiful  city  of  San  Francisco.  We 
left  Washington  at  1:30  on  July  4th.  over 
the  Panhandle  to  St.  Louis,  over  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  to  Pueblo,  from  Pueblo  went 
over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Grand 
Junction,  from  there  went  over  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  to  Ogden,  Utah.  At  this 
place  we  took  the  Central  Pacific  to  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  and  crossed  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  a  ferry  boat,  and  arrived  at  this  place 
at  7:30  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  July  10th. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  trip  across  the 
continent,  meeting  quite  a  number  of  B.  of 
L.  P.  boys  on  the  different  roads.  On  our 
arrival  at  *  Frisco  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross 
took  us  in  tow  and  gave  us  a  good  feed, 
which  was  very  highly  appreciated  by  all, 
for  we  were  on  Government  rations  while 
on  this  trip. 

While  on  the  train  our  meals  consisted  of 
hard  tack,  corned  beef,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
black  coffee.  Of  course  we  had  our  daily 
exercises  which  gave  us  ravenous  appetites, 
our  exercises  consisted  of  two  hours*  drill 
each  day. 

While  coming  through  the  State  of  Utah, 
shortly  after  leaving  Ogden,  Bro.  W.  W. 
Scott  managed  to  slip  by  one  of  the  boys 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  end  of  the  car,  by 
some  means  he  gained  the  roof  of  the  car 
and,  while  the  train  was  making  forty  or 
fifty  miles  per  hour,  he  walked  over  the 
decks  of  nine  Pullman  cars  and  got  on  the 
engine.  He  said  afterwards  that  had  he 
known  how  hard  it  was  to  get  over  that  kind 
of  cars  he  never  would  have  tried  it. 

We  are  enjoying  the  very  best  of  health. 
There  are  five  of  us  raikoad  boys  In  our 
mess.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  have  a 
B.  of  R.  T.  brother  with  us,  his  name  is 
Charles  Brindle,  we  also  have  a  shop  clerk. 
We  are  all  from  the  Pittsburg  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Harry  M.  Kinkead, 

Camp  Mttritt,  San  Francisco,  Caii. 


f ERSONAL  eORRESfONDENCE. 


Froin96.— (WillO'Grady,  Wellsville,  O.) 
For  the  second  time  In  the  history  of  Alexia 
Lodge  No.  96,  of  Wellsville,  we  are  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  beloved 
members,  Bro.  William  J.  Satow,  who  died 
June  2d,  1898,  after  a  brief  illness.  "Oh 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory!  Oh  death, 
where  is  thy  sting!'*  God  continually  de- 
mands sacrifice  from  man.    God  in  calling 


Bro.  William  J.  Satow  to  his  reward  has 
taken  from  fond  parents  a  dutiful  son,  from 
brothers  and  sisters  a  loving  and  favorite 
brother,  from  the  community  a  good,  honest 
and  noble  citizen,  from  our  Brotherhood  the 
flower  of  our  order,  from  the  church  mili- 
tant a  perfect  Christian,  one  who  has  always 
practiced  the  precepts  of  his  faith  and  was  a 
constant  promoter  of  religious  matters.    To 
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him  death  was  not  a  victory,  to  him  death 
had  no  sting,  for  in  response  to  the  question 
of  his  pastor,  if  he  was  ready  to  die,  he  re- 
plied, i  am  ready,**  and  calmly  waited  the 
end.  God  grant  that  he  may  now  enjoy 
that  eternal  reward  which  He  has  promised 
to  those  who  persevere  to  the  end. 

From  3x9. — ("Blub  Line,'*  Philadelphia, 
Pa.)  Lodge  319  has  awakened  from  a  long 
sleep  and  the  members  have  gone  to  work 
with  their  "hustling  clothes'*  on.  We  have 
initiated  twenty-seven  new  members  since 
the  first  of  January  and  have  about  twelve 
more  applications,  with  good  prospects  of 
more  to  follow. 

The  grand  union  meeting  held  here  on 
June  5ih,  1898.  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  People  who  have  been  opposed  to 
organized  labor  have  had  their  minds 
changed.  The  officials  on  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  think  the  dif- 
ferent brotherhoods  ably  represented.  Bro. 
Sargent  has  become  quite  a  humorist,  and  I 
think  if  a  few  more  meetings  of  the  kind 
were  held  here  a  great  deal  more  good  would 
follow. 

No.  319  is  going  to  give  an  excursion  to 
Woodland  Beach  on  the  Thomas  Clyde  Sat- 
urday, July  16th.  1898. 

From  136. — (**A  Brother,"  Lindsay, 
Ont.)  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Magazine 
concerning  Lodge  136  for  some  time,  but 
we  are  still  prospering,  although  we  have 
lost  a  few  good  members  by  their  going 
away  to  other  roads.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
have  not  got  any  new  members  in  the  last 
year,  but  the  fact  is  there  are  very  few  non- 
Brotherhood  men  here  and  times  have  been 
very  poor,  but  as  business  is  looking  better 
at  present  we  expect  to  have  some  candi- 
dates to  try  our  goat  before  long,  and  I 
think  ihey  will  find  him  in  good  condition, 
as  he  has  not  been  used  for  two  years. 

Bro.  Edmunds  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  way  in  which  he  handled  our  affairs 
while  at  Montreal.  He  is  a  most  worthy 
and  loyal  Brotherhood  man.  1  am  sure  the 
brothers  while  down  there  were  much 
pleased  to  meet  Bro.  Sargent,  and  I  hope  in 
the  near  future  some  of  our  grand  officers 
will  call  on  us. 

From  46,  L.  8.— (Mrs.  G.  G.  Gole, 
Smithvllle  Tex.)  it  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  say  our  society  is  getting  along  nicely. 
We  are  sound  financially,  attendance  is 
good,  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing four  s>sters  to  the  goat  during  the 
last  quarter.  We  have  had  all  the  encour- 
agement we  deserve  Tom  the  bro* hers.  We 
had  a  delightful  time  at  our  last  meeting  in 
April.  We  initiated  two  candidates  and  had 
some  other  business  to  attend  to.  Before 
we  had  fnished  there  was  a  strange  alarm 
at  the  door.    Our  worthy  guard  announced 


that  the  brothers  wished  to  have  a  called 
meeting.  As  we  all  meet  at  the  same  hall 
we  rushed  our  business  to  a  finish  and  were 
ready  to  go  home.  When  the  door  was 
opened  the  brothers  were  in  waiting  with  a 
long  table,  plenty  of  fruit  and  two  freezers 
of  ice  cream,  and  six  or  seven  cakes.  Jhe 
table  was  soon  spread  and  the  sisters  were 
invited  to  sit  down  and  participate  to  their 
hearts*  desire.  The  brothers  joined  them 
and  all  enjoyed  the  elegant  spread.  The 
sisters  expressed  the  wish  that  the  brothers 
would  have  that  sort  of  a  called  meeting 
often.  In  addition  to  this  highly  appreciated 
treat,  the  brothers  presented  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety with  a  lovely  set  of  gavels.  This  was 
indeed  a  happy  surprise  and  a  very  pleasant 
one  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  us 
all.  The  same  evening  our  worthy  Past 
President  presented  the  Ladies*  Society 
with  a  beautiful  banner.  We  cannot  call 
words  enough  to  mind  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  this  lovely  present.  It  is  an  em- 
blem of  true  friendship  and  charity. 

Engineer  Flint  and  wife  encouraged  us 
very  much  by  extending  an  invitation  to 
have  an  entertainment  at  their  home,  which 
we  gave  on  the  28ih  of  April.  Mr.  Flint's 
charming  daughter.  Miss  Edna,  furnished 
some  lovely  music  on  the  piano,  while  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Huyck,  entertained  the  guests 
royally  with  games  and  social  chat  until  the 
time  arrived  for  refreshments,  when  the 
ladies  spread  their  tables  with  beautiful 
white  linen  decorated  with  bouquets  of 
roses.  Bro.  Yermlna  furnished  a  headlight, 
which  presented  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
and  all  the  bright  faces  of  the  lady  guests 
added  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served  to  everybody.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flint  did  everything  to  help  make 
the  entertainment  a  success,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was. 

One  of  our  brothers  has  taken  to  himself 
a  bonny  bride.  We  congratulate  Bro.  Par- 
rott  and  Miss  Mollis  Upshan,  who  were 
married  at  the  bride*s  home  at  Holland, 
June  28th.  They  left  on  the  3:40  train  the 
same  day  for  Omaha  Neb.,  to  attend  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  after  which 
they  will  return  to  Smithvllle  for  their  future 
home.     May  their  pathway  be  ever  bright. 

Our  worthy  President  has  not  been  able 
to  be  with  us  for  several  meetings,  but  she 
has  honored  the  Ladies'  Society  with  a  new 
baby  girl.  We  missed  our  President  when 
we  had  our  election  of  officers,  but  every- 
thing passed  off  nicelv.  The  next  meeting 
is  our  instal  ation.  We  have  our  dime  so- 
cial once  a  month,  and  have  many  pleasan^ 
chats  which  we  all  enioy  very  much. 

From  410.— (S.  N.  Luficin.  Fitchburg, 
Mass.)  1  enclose  a  photograph  of  our  late 
Bro.  Ernest  L.  Faulkner,  of  ^hitingham, 
Vt.,  who  was  killed  by  a  boiler  explosion  on 
the  Hoosaac  Tunnel  &  Wilmington  Rail- 
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road,  May  31st.  Bro.  Faulkner  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  habits,  one  who  had 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  Insured  in  the  Firemen  for 
$1,500,  for  $1,500  in  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Company  and  had  $2,000  in  the  savings 
bank.  He  leaves  his  wife  in  a  much  better 
way  to  fight  the  world  alone  than  most  men 
do. 

The  following  is  an  obituary  of  Bro. 
Faulkner  which  has  been  published: 

'The  unfortunate  and  distressing  accident 
on  the  H.  T.  &  W.  Railroad  took  from 
Whitingham  a  young  man  who  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  friends  and  greatly  respected 
by  those  who  knew  him. 

'*When  Ernest  Faulkner,  the  fireman  of 
the  ill-fated  locomotive  whose  boiler  ex- 
ploded May  31st.  passed  Whitingham  sta- 
tion on  his  engine  and  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  greeted  his  wife,  who  sat  at  the  win- 
dow operating  the  telegraph,  little  did  he 
think  that  that  was  his  last  recognition  of 
his  friends.  Indeed,  'in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.' 

"Ernest  was  but  a  young  man.  27  years 
of  age,  with  life  full  of  hope  and  promise — 
the  youngest  but  one  of  a  large  family,  con- 
sisting of  five  boys  and  two  girls.  He  had 
been  married  but  three  years  and  his  widow, 
Sara  (Davis)  Faulkner,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Davis,  mourns  his  loss.  He 
had  been  on  the  H.  T.  &  W.  Raih-oad  for  the 
past  five  years,  acting  as  fireman  most  of 
the  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  carried 
an  insurance  in  the  order. 

"He  was  a  social,  cordial  young  man, 
very  highly  respected  by  his  fellow  work- 
men and  his  townsmen.  All  who  met  him 
were  greeted  ^ith  a  smile  and  a  kind  word. 
He  was  ever  affable,  courteous  and  obliging 
and  many  are  those  who  mourn  for  a  brother 
deceased. 

"The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
home  of  his  father-in-law,  F.  E.  Davis,  and 
were  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of 
people.  The  flowers  and  wreaths  furnished 
by  friends  and  railroad  boys  of  his  own  road 
and  the  Fitchburg  were  very  beautiful  and 
tasty.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Farrow  from  the  passage: 
*We  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly.'  Ap- 
propriate music  was  well  rendered  by  a 
quanet. 

"The  widow,  and  his  mother  and  family 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  community." 

From  215. — (Member,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.) 
We  had  a  tireman  here,  who  worked  about 
six  months:  he  is  no  B.  of  L.  F.  man,  but  1 
think  the  B.  of  L.  F.  men  throughout  the 
East  here  ought  to  be  warned  against  him. 
His  name  is  Elmer  O.  Hotailing.  and  he  left 
here  suddenly,  defrauding  many  B.  of  L  F. 
men,  beating  his  wife  and  deserting  her 
and  his  children  and  leaving  them  destitute. 


The  men  here  collected  about  $15  for  her, 
so  she  could  get  home  to  Boston,  where  she 
came  from. 

Please  advertise  him  in  big  letters.  He 
worked  out  of  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  for 
awhile  also  out  of  Providence.  R.  1..  and 
the  last  place  he  worked  was  on  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad  here.  He  is  a  tall  man, 
about  5  feet  11  inches,  weight  about  16(1 
pounds,  dark  complexion,  one  front  tooth 
out. 


From  394. — ("Members  op  294,"  Rus- 
sell, Ky.) — S  nee  we  have  moved  Ohio 
River  Lodge  No.  294  to  Russell.  Ky.,  our 
worthy  Master,  Bro.  A.  M.  Haight,  will  no 
longer  participate  as  such,  as  it  is  our  desire 
to  elect  all  officers  from  members  residing 
in  Russell  and  Bro.  Haight  lives  in  Hunt- 
ington. W-  Va.  Ohio  River  Udge  No.  294 
wishes  to  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
efficient  services  as  Master  during  the  past 
five  years.  When  he  took  charge  we  were 
about  four  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  Now 
we  are  out  of  debt,  have  money  on  deposit 
in  the  oank  and  '*are  living  on  easy  street." 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  a  lodge  in 
debt,  but  a  hard  task  to  get  it  out  again, 
especially  when  it  is  four  hundred  dollars  in 
the  hole,  as  294  has  been.  Bro.  Haight  has 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  is  a  very 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  member,  equalled 
by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  We  hope 
that  his  path  through  life  may  be  strewn 
with  flowers  and  that  all  his  undertakings 
will  be  successful. 


From  238. — ('Member."  Paducah,  Ky.) 
— Plam  City  Lodge  No.  238  has  come  to 
life  once  more.  We  had  to  bring  out  the 
goat  last  meeting  night,  and  he  was  fresh 
and  in  good  order  for  the  work.  I  think  the 
members  of  this  lodge  have  started  in  this 
year  with  a  determinat  on  to  do  better  work 
than  they  have  been  doing  for  some  time 
past,  for  during  the  past  few  meetings  we 
have  had  a  large  number  in  attendance.  I 
hope  this  will  continue,  for  I  would  like  to 
see  old  238  come  to  the  front  again. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  mention 
the  death  of  Bro.  J.  B.  Thompson  who  was 
killed  in  a  fnghtful  head- end  collision  on  the 
morning  of  July  3d.  He  was  called  to  go 
out  on  an  extra  fruit  train  on  engine  870, 
and  answered  the  call,  never  to  return  to  a 
loving  wife  and  baby,  whom  he  left  «o  mourn 
his  departure.  This  is  the  second  time  dur- 
ing this  year  that  the  members  of  238  have 
been  called  to  the  loss  of  a  member.  The 
reaper  Death  has  stolen  into  our  midst  and 
claimed  two  of  our  members  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  beyond. 

Bro.  Thompson  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  was  one  of  our  most  acive 
members.  He  was  ever  ready  and  willmg 
to  perform  whatever  act  of  brotherly  knd- 
ness  that  fell  to  his  lot.    He  had  been  a 
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member  of  this  lodge  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Grove 
cemcter> ;  the  funeral  was  conducted  by  the 
lodge.  The  funeral  procession  was  under 
the  direction  of  our  Vice  Master,  J.  P.  Wes- 
ley* and  the  members  of  Plain  City  Lodge 
feel  highly  honored  to  have  such  a  member 
in  our  midst. 

From  aia. — ("A  Member/*  Watertown, 
N.  Y.)  The  members  of  Empire  Lodge  held 
their  second  annual  lawn  party  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  9th.  Bro.  Ballou,  our  genial 
Master,  tendered  us  the  use  of  his  lawn, 
which  was  accepted.  The  usual  summer 
refreshments  were  served  and  were  highly 
enjoyed.  The  committee  engaged  music 
for  the  evening,  and  this  proved  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  occasion .  The  mem- 
bers, their  wives,  sisters  and  some  other 
fellows'  sisters  reluctantly  took  their  depart- 
ure at  a  late  hour,  voting  the  entertainment 
a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

Our  goat  has  been  kept  in  almost  constant 
service  since  the  first  of  the  year.  We  be^ 
lieve  he  does  his  work  well,  as  none  of  the 
new  members  have  been  heard  to  complain 
that  they  did  not  get  their  money's  worth. 
Bro.  Bert  Angley  is  the  champion  candidate 
procurer  in  this  lodge.  Bert  has  just  been 
elected  Master  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  we 
trust  he  will  be  a  hustler. 

From  375. — (John  Gallivan,  Ironton, 
Ohio.)— Words  cannot  express  the  sorrow 
which  I  feel  in  writing  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  brother,  Ed.  E.  Wagner,  of  Ironton, 
Ohio,  who  met  his  death  on  the  rail  In  a  ter- 
rible manner  on  Saturday,  May  28th,  when 
only  ten  miles  from  home.  No  one  but  He 
who  solves  all  mysteries  will  ever  be  able  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  cars 
became  derailed  and  turned  over,  and  Rre- 
man  Wagner  was  found  beneath  two  car- 
loads of  ore.  He  was  killed  Instantly  and 
was  crushed  almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  train  which  bore  the  remains  of  our 
brother  to  his  home  in  Ironton  was  met  by 
Rev.  Father  Cotter,  his  dear  friend  and  be- 
loved pastor,  besides  a  large  number  of 
friends,  who  were  anxious  to  learn  the  truth 
of  the  accident.  Poor  Bro.  Wagner  was 
hurled  into  eternity  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  his  mangled  remains  were 
brought  home  to  his  loving  wife  and  little 
babe,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  his 
home-coming  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  May 
31st,  the  solemn  funeral  procession  wended 
its  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Church,  where 
Father  Cotter  delivered  one  of  his  grand  ser- 
mons and  pleaded  in  his  most  impressive 
words  with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  behalf  of 
his  friend  Ed.  Father  Cotter  spoke  in  high- 
est praise  of  Friendship  Lodge  No.  375  of 
which  Bro.  Wagner  was  a  member.  A  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  lodge  who  could 


be  present  attended  the  funeral,  among  whom 
were  Harry  Gray,  Dan  Malloy,  Oscar  Elle- 
man,  M.  P.  McKenna  and  A.  W.  Abell  who 
acted  as  pall  bearers.  Our  brother's  coffin 
was  covered  with  the  choicest  flowers.  One 
design  was  a  pillow  from  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
The  remains  were  taken  for  interment  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  Cemetery  followed  by  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  who  cimt  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  their  departed  companion. 

Ed.  Wagner  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
firemen  on  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Railway,  and  his 
death  is  universally  mourned  not  only  in 
Ironton  but  every  place  where  he  was  known. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  be- 
reaved wife  in  her  deep  sorrow,  and  may 
each  flower  which  adorned  his  casket  breathe 
a  prayer  of  perfume  around  the  throne  of 
God.  Although  we  have  been  deprived  of 
the  love  of  a  brother  on  earth,  we  have  in 
him  a  representative  in  Heaven  who  will 
ever  intercede  in  our  behalf. 


From  302. — ("A  Member,"  Connellsville, 
Pa.)  A  public  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Youghlogheny  Lodge  No.  302 
on  Sunday  evening,  June  2Sth,  in  New- 
meyer's  Opera  House.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended  and  proved  to  be  an  enjoyable 
and  instructive  one.  Bro.  J.  D.  Cunning- 
ham acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was 
delivered  by  C.  A.  Wilson,  S.  V.  G.  M.  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  .Locomotive  Bremen. 
He  also  gave  a  splendid  magic  lantern  ex- 
hibition illustrating  the  life  of  a  railroad 
man,  together  with  patriotic  scenes,  which 
were  loudly  applauded.  Other  speakers, 
whose  remarks  were  well  received  were  S. 
H.  Aiken  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  member  of  the 
O.  R.  T.;  J.  S.  Darr,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.;  W. 
D.  Gilchrist,  of  the  O.  R.  C,  and  Harry 
Rodgers,  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  The  meeting 
was  further  favored  by  vocal  solos  by  Miss 
Anna  Harrlgan,  with  Miss  May  Reynolds  as 
accompanist.  The  members  of  Lodge  302 
are  vei^  thankful  to  these  young  ladles  as 
well  as  to  the  speakers  from  the  other  organ- 
izations, for  their  kind  assistance  in  making 
this  meeting  a  success. 

Youghlogheny  Lodge  302  convened  in 
Munson's  Hall  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Sun- 
day, with  Bro.  C.  A.  Wilson  In  the  chair  and 
Bro.  W,  H.  Bear  of  Lodge  302  with  his 
well-trained  goat  and  fifty  visiting  members 
In  attendance,  representing  Lodges  223,  318, 
347,  446,  and  448.  Twenty-eight  new  mem- 
bers were  Initiated  on  that  day  with  Bro. 
Bear's  goat,  and  the  goat  as  well  as  the 
members  present  enjoyed  seeing  these  new 
members  coming  Into  the  order.  We  had 
received  thirty-seven  applications  in  all,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  have  all  of  them  present 
owing  to  the  state  of  business  on  the  road. 
We  were  very  thankful  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Harrl- 
gan for  letting  off  as  many  as  he  did  for  this 
occasion.    On  Sunday  evening  a  splendid 
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supper  was  served  for  the  vfstling  members 
and  the  candidates  in  Wllkey  I-Iall.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
sweethearts  of  the  firemen,  and  there  being 
plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  the  knights  of 
the  scoop  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
made  by  Bros.  0.  A.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Thomp- 
son and  W.  R.  Wadsworth.  These  meetings 
were  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  gallarit 
firemen  and  their  guests,  many  thanks  to 
the  ladies  for  their  assistance. 


From  304. — ("Member,"  Argenta,  Ark.) 
Our  lodge  is  on  a  boom.  Applications  are 
still  coming  in  although  business  on  the  road 
is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been.  Bro.  Hudson 
and  wife  have  been  spending  thirty  days  in 
Tennessee.  Bro.  Hudson  states  that  all  the 
members  he  has  met  while  away  were  all 
0.  K.  Bro.  E.  B.  Williams  has  been  quite 
sick  for  some  time,  but  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  improving.  Bro.  R.  F.  Bennett 
has  gone  to  the  hospital  very  sick.  Bro. 
Sharpe,  our  Master,  was  able  to  attend  meet- 
ing on  June  21st,  the  first  time  his  health 
has  permitted  him  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
for  some  seven  months.  We  are  all  glad  to 
see  him  so  much  improved  and  hope  he  will 
soon  be  all  right. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  several 
of  the  members  of  Lodge  45  at  our  meeting 
on  the  28th  of  June.  The  members  of  45 
are  all  right. 

We  hear  many  compliments  for  the  Maga- 
zine from  many  sources,  and  many  of  our 
business  people  are  constant  readers  of  the 
book.  The  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  good  Magazine. 

From  Minneapolis  L.  S. — (Belle  Blow- 
ers, Minneapolis,  Minn.)  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  organizing  a  Ladles'  Society  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  on  June  30th.  with  a  charter 
membership  of  sixteen.  They  have  a  bright 
outlook  and  an  ample  field  in  which  to  labor. 
The  brothers  took  an  active  part  in  assisting 
the  ladies  in  their  noble  work  and  may  they 
long  continue  assisting  one  another. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfeh  thanks  to  all 
the  sisters  and  brothers  for  their  kindness 
toward  me  during  my  stay  with  them,  and 
should  any  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  visit 
them  in  the  future  I  am  sure  they  will  have 
a  good  time. 

From  145.— (0.  A.  Cook.  San  Antonio, 
Tex.)  For  six  weeks  Lodge  145  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ladies*  Society  has  been  "ne- 
gotiating" for  a  picnic,  and  it  was  decided 
at  the  last  joint  meeting  that  the  event 
would  take  place  on  July  7th.  Conse- 
quently all  B.  of  L.  F.  men,  their  families — 
and,  by  the  way,  some  who  are  expected  to 
join  their  families  soon — were  invited  to 
meet  at  our  hall  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  7th,  prepared  for  a  day  of  pleasure 
on  the  Salado  about  four  miles  from  the 
city.  Brother  and  Sister  Norton  chaperoned 
the  crowd.  The  boys  had  their  light  and 
heavy  artillery  with  them,  and  from  the 
shooting  at  targets  one  might  have  imag- 
ined that  it  was  Sampson's  fleet  bombarding 
Moro.  I  believe  two  or  three  defenseless 
doves  flew  in  the  way  and  were  accidentally 
killed.  They  were  tastefully  fried,  and  as 
your  correspondent  was  there  lying  on  a  cot 
suffering  from  a  dislocated  shoulder,  by 
vote  of  those  present  the  doves  were  "ap- 
propriated'* to  his  use  to  the  envy  of  all  the 
other  boys,  who  all  longed  for  dislocated 
shoulders. 

We  had  a  splendid  dinner,  and  as  there 
was  plenty  left  over,  we  took  supper  also  on 
the  grounds.  We  left  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  arriving  at  home  about  half  an  hour 
later.  All  united  in  saying  that  we  had  spent 
a  very  pleasant  day,  and  we  have  decided 
that  this  will  not  be  our  last  picnic. 

Our  Ladies'  Society,  as  well  as  Lodge 
No.  145,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Our 
lodge  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  good 
leadership  by  reelecting  Bro.  J.  R.  Norton 
Master  for  the  ensuing  year,  an  office  he 
has  filled  with  honor  for  six  years.  Bro. 
Norton  will  also  represent  145  at  the  Toronto 
convention,  and  will  not  be  a  stranger  in 
the  assembly,  as  he  was  our  representative 
at  Harrlsburg  and  also  at  Galveston,  where 
he  made  his  presence  known  by  his  efficient 
work. 

Ouisache  Society  No.  79  will  give  an  ice 
cream  supper  at  the  residence  of  Sister 
Stephenson  on  or  about  August  1st,  where 
we  will  expect  to  meet  all  our  friends,  and 
we  will  guarantee  them  a  good  time. 

From  440— (W.  G.  Furry,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.)  It  seems  my  place  of  abode  has  be- 
come the  Alexlan  Brothers  Hospital  here  in 
this  city  and  as  my  Magazine  is  directed  to 
my  original  home  in  Monett,  Mo.,  I  would 
like  you  to  forward  it  to  me  here  as  1  expect 
to  be  here  three  or  four  months  at  least  be- 
fore able  to  leave,  and  I  always  like  to  read 
the  Magazine.  I  was  frightfully  scalded  in 
a  head-end  collision  on  the  "Frisco"  near 
Springdale,  Ark.,  October  17,  1897,  the  pic- 
tures of  which  you  published  In  the  Novem- 
ber or  December  Magazine,  and,  as  I  say,  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  I  can  leave 
here. 

1  have  failed  to  see  anything  from  Cherish 
Lodge  No.  440  lately,  but  I  know  they  have 
done  well  in  the  last  year,  having  gained 
something  like  twenty  new  members,  mak- 
ing between  sixty-five  and  seventy,  which 
has  provided  considerable  work  for  the 
"goat"  (but  some  way  work  always  seems 
to  agree  with  the  "goat"). 

Bro.  Secretary  writes  me  the  Ladles'  So- 
ciety is  still  in  the  "ring"  and  on  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  served  delicious,  cooling  ice  cream 
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and  cake  to  the  members  and  newly  Installed 
officers  of  440,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
been  in  attendance  as  the  ladies  know  how 
to  fix  up  "good  stuff." 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude and  sincere  thanks  through  the  Maga- 
zine columns  to  the  noble  members  and 
brothers  of  No.  440.  They  have  given  me 
the  hand  of  kindness  and  help  in  every  way 
they  could  in  my  hours  of  suffering  and  sick- 
ness and  my  shallow  words  of  thanks  cannot 
express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  the  kind- 
ness they  have  shown.  They  have  been 
true  brothers  and  may  God  bless  them  and  the 
noble  order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
motive  Firemen.  May  the  ranks  continue 
to  increase  and  may  they  increase  with  true 
brothers  such  as  these. 


From  537.— (R.  B.  Davis,  Columbus,  0.) 
We  are  working  hard  to  get  new  members. 
We  had  a  candidate  at  our  last  meeting, 
and  as  he  had  so  many  friends  we  fed  the 
''goat"  well,  so  that  he  was  in  good  shape 
to  do  his  duty.  We  have  had  good  meet- 
ings since  we  organized,  and  1  think  that 
the  institution  of  this  lodge  was  the  best 
thing  the  boys  on  the  N.  &  W.  ever  did. 
The  lodge  is  only  about  six  weeks  old,  and 
has  about  thirty-seven  members  now.  and  is 
growing  bigger  and  stronger  every  meeting 
night. 

From  8a. — (W.  E.  Richmond,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.)  Twilight  Udge  No.  49.  Ladies* 
Society,  B.  of  L.  F.,  was  organized  by  State 
Organizer,  Miss  Belle  Blowers,  Friday  after- 
noon. July  1st.  in  B.  of  L.  F.  hall,  701-3 
Nicollet  avenue,  and  will  meet  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  each  month  at  the  same 
place,  at  2  p.  m.  The  lodge  has  started 
under  very  auspicious  conditions,  with  the 
following  able  officers:  President,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Flynn:  Vice-President,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Spear;  Past  President,  Mrs.  M.  Thibo- 
deau;  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  Wollare,  and 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Ashley.  Friday 
evening  Miss  Belle  Blowers  received  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Spear,  and  a  very  en- 
joyable time  it  was. 

We  have  long  wished  for  a  Ladies*  Aux- 
iliary, and  now,  brothers,  that  we  have  one 
let  us  lend  a  helping  hand  in  every  possible 
way.  No.  82  extends  best  wishes  to  the  new 
lodge.  A  great  deal  of  praise  is  due  the  sev- 
eral ladies  who  have  given  time  and  means 
to  help  the  new  lodge  thus  far. 

While  No.  82  is  not  what  she  was  prior  to 
*94,  yet  we  are  doing  finely,  and  things  look 
bright  for  an  increased  membership. 

From  227. — (C.  C.  Lanstrum,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.)  Our  lodge  is  in  good  condition. 
This  year  is  the  first  time  that  the  Grand 
Dues  have  been  paid  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  lodge,  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  ability 
of   the  retiring   officers.    This  lodge  has 


started  in  a  new  year  with  another  good  set 
of  officers  and  boys  who  have  the  interest 
of  the  lodge  and  of  the  order  at  heart. 

Bro.  E.  Klausner  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  has 
started  to  travel  along  through  life  with  a 
mate.  He  has  taken  unto  himself  one  of 
Binghamton's  fairest  as  a  wife.  He  was 
married  on  June  22,  1898,  and  has  the  well 
wishes  of  227. 


From  271. — ("Member,**  Port  Morris,  N. 
J.)  On  our  last  election  of  officers  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  electing  for  Master  Bro.  A. 
D.  Crandall,  a  model  man — one  who  has 
the  interests  of  the  Firemen  at  heart  and 
who  spares  nothing  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  271.  He  was 
promoted  to  running  over  thirty-two  years 
ago.  He  went  to  work  on  the  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  in  the  summer  of  *58,  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  August  of  that  year,  and  he 
went  to  firing  the  following  December.  He 
fired  until  the  fall  of  '65,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer,  and  has  been  at  the  busi- 
ness ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about 
nine  months.  He  has  been  on  the  B.  &  A., 
N.  Y.  &  N.  E..  H.  &  C.  W.,  and  is  now  with 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  at  Port  Morris,  N.  J.  He 
is  fifty-five  years  of  age,  weighs  360  pounds 
and  looks  as  if  there  were  many  more  years 
of  active  service  yet  before  him. 

Bro.  Crandall  is  the  heaviest  man  that 
ever  took  the  Master's  chair  in  our  lodge. 
Speaking  of  our  heavyweights  reminds  me 
of  the  time  when  the  air  brake  car  was  here. 
The  instructor  asked  the  question,  "Where 
does  the  air  go  after  It  leaves  the  pump?" 
One  of  the  boys  said  it  went  to  the  engineer's 
reservoir.  The  Instructor  said  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  the  engineer  has  no  reser- 
voir. Some  one  in  the  car  said  I  guess  you 
haven't  seen  Al  Crandall  yet. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  Bro. 
Crandall  is  all  air,  and  if  you  could  have 
heard  him  address  the  lodge  the  day  he  took 
the  Master's  chair  you  would  say  he  was  a 
dandy  and  that  he  meant  to  transact  busi- 
ness there  for  one  year  and  that  boys'  play 
should  stop. 

Bro.  Crandall  was  the  first  violinist  at  the 
reception  when  our  Worthy  Grand  Master 
was  with  us.  Bro.  Sargent  had  a  good 
laugh  when  he  saw  Bro.  Crandall  handle  the 
bow.  We  feci  grateful  to  the  engineers  who 
belong  to  our  lodge  as  they  are  ever  ready 
to  assist  in  anything  they  can  to  help  the 
order  along. 

One  of  our  members,  Bro.  McGrath,  has 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  fair  sex, 
but  the  Master  will  not  accept  that  as  an 
excuse  for  his  absence  from  the  lodge.  We 
can  rely  on  the  ability  of  our  Worthy  Master 
to  look  after  such  cases  as  Bro.  McGrath *s. 


From  z6y  L.  S. — ("Member,"  Boone,  la.) 
Headlight  Lodge  No.  16  gave  their  retiring 
President,  Mrs.  Alvln  Graver,  a  very  happy 
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but  complete  surprise  on  Saturday  evening, 
July  2,  1898.  Mrs.  Graver  has  been  very 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  per- 
taining to  her  office,  serving  us  two  years. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Dubois  presented  Mrs.  Graver 
with  a  beautiful  plain  gold  ring  inscribed  on 
the  inside  "L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F..  7-2-98." 
This  is  a  slight  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held  by  the  members. 

Light  refreshments  were  served  and  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  The  time  to  part  came 
only  too  soon,  but  by  1 1  o'clock  good-byes 
were  said  and  all  departed  for  their  homes, 
wishing  Mrs.  Graver  many  happy  returns  oif 
this  occasion. 


From  Z02.  —  (Frbd  L.  Barnett,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.)  A  pleasant  social  event 
which  has  been  unlntentionaly  overlooked 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Magazine  from 
Des  Moines  was  the  marriage,  May  4,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  at  Hazelton, 
Iowa,  of  Mr.  R.  H.  l5errick,  Secretary  of 
Confidence  Lodge  No.  102,  B.  L.  F.,  to 
Miss  Anna  Underwood.  The  groom  is  an 
esteemed  employe  of  the  Great  Western 
Road,  in  the  capacity  of  a  fireman,  and  is 
very  popular  with  hfs  associates  and  fellow 
employes.  Mr.  Derrick  and  bride,  immedi- 
ately following  their  wedding,  came  to  E)es 
Moines  and  made  it  their  home.  They  re- 
ceived many  lovely  presents  from  their  host 
of  admiring  friends. 

♦ 

From  i8a.— (**P.  U.  S."  Roanoke  Va.)  I 
will  say  a  few  words  for  No.  182  for  I  very 
seldom  see  anything  from  our  boys.  Magic 
City  Lodge  is  in  a  first  class  condition.  We 
have  150  members  and  they  are  all  "hust- 
lers." 

We  have  a  few  "spaders"  around 
Roanoke  who  have  not  joined  us  yet,  but 
we  are  getting  them  in  steadily,  and  hope 
we  will  have  them  all  soon. 

We  have  just  had  our  annual  election  of 
officers,  and  re  elected  our  old  reliable 
"Goat"  as  Master  for  another  year  by  a  big 
majority. 


We  have  a  200-pounder  for  Vice- Master 
in  the  person  of  Bro.  Cris.  Evans.  I  know 
he  will  make  a  good  one. 

We  have  a  red-headed  man  for  Secretary, 
and  of  course  he  is  "all  right"  for  all  red- 
headed firemen  are  "hot  stuff." 

Several  of  our  members  have  enlisted 
with  Uncle  Ssmn,  among  them  Bro.  Glenn 
Smith,  who  was  always  one  of  our  best 
workers.  He  has  secured  a  position  as  a 
machinist  in  the  navy.  We  hope  they  will 
all  do  well  and  return  to  us  soon  in  good 
shape. 

No.  182  is  going  to  run  our  third  annual 
excursion  from  Bluefield  to  Norfolk  on  July 
27th.  Would  be  glad  to  have  any  members 
come  down  and  go  with  us.  We  have  run 
one  every  yaar  for  the  last  three  years  and 
they  have  always  proven  a  grand  success — 
financially  and  otherwise.  I  think  we  will 
have  ten  or  twelve  cars  when  we  pull  Into 
Norfolk. 

Well  it  is  not  long  before  our  next  con- 
vention, and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  big  success. 
Bro.  Kidd,  our  Master,  is  our  delegate  and 
we  know  he  will  do  everything  he  can  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Firemen.  I  think 
there  will  be  quite  a  crowd  who  will  go 
from  the  Norfolk  and  Western  system.  I 
hope  the  same  Grand  Officers  will  be  re- 
elected, as  they  have  proven  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
mem  that  they  are  the  men  for  the  places. 

From  L.  S.  15.— (Mrs.  Wm.  Negus, 
Cleveland,  O.)  We  have  been  having  some 
good  times  in  this  city.  Forest  Flower 
Lodge,  No.  15,  L.  S..  gave  a  surprise  party 
to  their  President,  Sister  Luse,  who  has 
served  In  that  position  for  the  past  two 
years.  Music  was  rendered  by  Sister  Ida 
Lane,  and  also  by  Sister  Walmser's  little 
boy.  Cards  were  indulged  in,  and  at  the 
supper  table  Sister  Dicks,  our  Past  Presi- 
dent made  an  appropriate  address  and  pre- 
sented Sister  Luse  with  a  very  handsome 
pin  on  behalf  of  our  Society.  I  hope  all 
the  Societies  are  having  such  good  times  as 
we  are. 


UJ4I0N  MEETIJ^SS. 


Duluth,  Minnesota. 

fROM  the  Duluth  News-Trihme  of 
June  27th,  the  following  account  of 
the  great  union  meeting  at  that  point  is 
taken: 

"The  mass  meeting  of  the  railway  labor 
organizations  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
Lyceimi.  There  was  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic attendance  of  members  of  the  orders  and 


their  friends.  The  meeting  was  held  by  the 
railroad  men  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other,  and  also  to 
give  the  public  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of 
their  orders.  There  were  present  last  even- 
ing officers  of  five  different  railway  organi- 
zations, including  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Raib'oad  Teleg- 
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raphers.  The  visitors  came  from  Sttperior 
yesterday  morning,  and  yesterday  was 
spent  in  holding  secret  meetings  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  organizations  in  their  differ- 
ent halb  in  the  city. 

"The  addresses  last  night  were  all  inter- 
esting to  their  hearers,  if  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  received  is  any  cri- 
terion. Each  spettkar  endeavored  to  show 
the  purpose  of  his  organization  and  to  point 
out  the  good  results  achieved  in  the  past 
and  those  that  it  is  hoped  to  attain  in  the 
future. 

"The  program  was  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion by  Flaaten's  orchestra,  and  the  meeting 
was  opened  by  Chairman  Gerard,  who 
introduced  Mayor  Truelson*  who  welcomed 
the  visiting  trainmen  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  mayor  said  that  it  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  be  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Duluth. 
and  be  tendered  to  them  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  spoke  of  what  he  thought 
was  a  bright  future  for  E>uhith,  and  said 
that  its  natural  resources  would  surely  make 
it  some  time  the  greatest  city  In  the  North- 
west. Continuing,  the  mayor  said,  in  be- 
half of  the  people  from  Superior,  that  the 
interests  of  E>uluth  were  identical  with  those 
of  Superior,  and  said  that  he  hoped  some 
time  to  see  the  two  cities  compared — Du- 
htth  with  New  York  and  Superior  to  Brook- 
lyn. The  mayor  also  touched  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  railroad  men.  and  said 
that  one  need  not  go  to  war  to  find  heroism, 
but  he  could  find  it  among  railroad  men 
every  day.  The  mayor's  address  was  re- 
ceived with  applause. 

"The  next  speaker  was  T.  R.  Dodge. 
Vice  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  Mr.  Dodge  thanked 
Mayor  Truelsen  for  the  welcome  of  the 
city,  and  delivered  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress. He  said  in  part:  'The  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  was  organized  in 
1883  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  a  few 
men  that  beheved  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  men,  both  aodaUy,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, to  have  an  organization.  The 
object  of  the  organization  has  since  been  to 
educate  and  upliit  the  brakeman  so  that  he 
may  become  a  better  citizen.  Today  the 
organization  is  recognized  and  honored  all 
over  the  country  for  the  fair  dealing  and 
honest  methods  pursued.  The  true  motive 
of  the  organization  has  been  to  create  a 
harmonious  feeling  between  capital  and  la- 
bor, and  it  was  organized  on  business  prin- 


ciples to  get  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  the  men.  Before  the  organization  the 
scale  of  wages  of  the  brakeman  was  one- 
half  what  it  is  now." 

Mr.  Dodge,  In  closing,  urged  every  rail- 
road man  to  stop  and  think  for  himself,  and 
he  wouki  see  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
become  a  member  of  the  organization.  The 
next  number  on  the  program  was  a  song  by 
Paddy  Doran.  Mr.  Doran  sang  a  waltz 
song  in  his  usual  pleasing  manner,  and  was 
compelled  to  respond  to  an  mcort,  singing 
'Put  Me  Off  at  Buffak>,'  whteh  be  was 
obliged  to  repeat  several  times. 

"H.  B.  Pterham.  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, was  the  next  speaker.  He  spoke 
entertainingly  regarding  the  work  of  the 
railway  telegrapher.  His  work  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  confidence,  and  it  was  sel- 
dom misplaced.  Mr.  Perham  said  that  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  operators  a 
sliding  scale  of  wages  was  in  vogue.  The 
organization  was  incorporated  in  Iowa,  and 
since  then  the  pay  had  increased.  The  or- 
ganization also  tended  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  men,  morally  and  otherwise. 

"The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Grand  President  of  the  Ladies*  Aux- 
iliary to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Mrs.  Murdock  said 
that  she  was  here  to  try  and  induce  the 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  Engineers  to 
become  organized.  She  saM  that  a  great 
deal  devolved  on  the  wives  of  the  engineers, 
as  their  husbands  were  away  from  home  a 
great  deal  and  the  wives  should  do  the 
work  at  home.  The  ladles*  organization 
was  formed  in  Chicago  eleven  years  ago  with 
ten  members,  and  there  are  now  over  7,000 
In  the  United  States. 

"After  a  selection  by  the  orchestra  L.  S. 
Coffin,  president  of  the  Chicago  Home  for 
Disabled  Trainmen,  spoke.  Mr.  Coffin  saki 
that  he  remembered  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  brakemen  were  first  organized,  that  a 
convention  of  the  brakemen  was  advertised 
In  a  small  town,  where  he  happened  to  be. 
He  said  that  in  that  town  before  the  conven- 
tion took  place  a  delegation  of  citizens 
visited  the  mayor  and  arranged  for  an  extra 
force  of  150  poUoemen  to  preserve  order. 
This  was  an  example  of  the  way  the  organi- 
zations were  thought  of  when  they  were 
first  formed.  He  said  that  since  1884  over 
$4,000,000  has  been  paid  out  by  the  organi- 
zation to  the  families  of  trainmen  that  were 
injured  or  killed. 
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"F.  P.  Sari^ent,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  was 
next  introduced.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  big  man 
physically,  and  his  vocabulary  of  terms  of 
eulogy  for  the  speakers  that  preceded  him 
certainly  compared  very  favorably  with  his 
physique.  Mr.  Sargent  started  with  a 
humorous  eulogy  on  the  remarks  of  his  fel- 
low speakers  and  convulsed  the  audience, 
especially  one  man  in  the  gallery,  that  evi- 
dently wished  the  audience  to  know  that  he 
enjoyed  the  remarks.  Mr.  Sargent's  ad- 
dress was,  however,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  evening  and  sparkled  all  through 
with  witticisms,  and  he  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted with  applause.  He  gave  an  account 
of  the  forming  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  and  explained  the  duties 
and  the  important  part  in  railroads  that  they 
play.  Mr.  Sargent  predicted  that  the  day 
will  come  when  every  man  will  represent 
organized  labor.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
laboring  men  of  today  that  makes  America 
what  she  is.  Mr.  Sargent  continuing  said 
that  he  had  heard  that  some  people  had  said 
that  they  did  not  care  to  locate  here  as  they 
were  afraid  of  labor.  Duluth  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  organized  labor,  but  everything 
to  gain.  Mr.  Sargent  in  closing  urged 
the  people  to  patronize  men  that  pay  good 
wagss  to  their  help  and  try  to  create  a 
friendly  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 

'*P.  M.  Arthur,  grand  chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  F.  C. 
Btzgerald,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors, followed  in  interesting  remarks.  Each 
of  the  speakers  was  presented  with  beautiful 
floral  offerings  and  they  responded  fittingly. 

"Today  the  local  committee  will  take  the 
visiting  officers  around  the  boulevard  on  the 
brake,  and  there  will  be  a  grand  ball  at  the 
pavilion  tonight  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
trainmen.  The  ball  this  evening  will  be 
free  to  the  railroad  men,  and  tickets  will  be 
sold  to  anybody  e.se  desiring  to  attend. 
Mrs.  Murdock  will  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
this  afternoon  at  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  hall,  and  all  interested 
are  invited  to  attend. 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

fHE  following  Is  from  a  newspaper 
clipping  received  at  this  office 
shortly  after  the  meeting,  but  was  held 
in  hopes  of  some  member  present 
writing  an  account  for  "Personal  Cor- 
respondence:" 

The  union  meeting  of  the  brotherhoods 
and  auxiliaries  in  the  railway  train  service 
was  held  here  Sunday  (May  22d),  and  was 
the  second  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Vermont.     The   six   organizations   repre- 


sented  here  were  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors, Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Or- 
der of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  Extra  trains 
were  run  on  the  Lake  road  Sunday,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  raih'oad  employes 
from  both  the  Lake  road  and  the  Passumsic 
division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  Cen- 
tral Vermont  was  well  represented,  and  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  sys- 
tem sent  some  delegates.  Over  600  men 
were  here  at  the  Sunday  meetings,  repre- 
senting forty  or  more  lodges.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  these  meetings  the 
secret  meetings  were  not  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  order  alone,  but  admittance  was 
granted  to  any  and  all  railroad  men.  The 
B.  of  L.  F.  were  well  represented  by  their 
Grand  Chief,  F.  P.  Sargent,  of  Peoria,  HI., 
and  James  O'Connell  represented  the  Inter- 
nation  Association  of  Machinists,  of  which 
he  is  the  able  Grand  Master  Machinist. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  the  best  speak- 
ers, and  are  worthy  representatives  of  the.r 
orders.  C.  H.  Wilklns  of  Chic&go.  Assist- 
ant Grand  Chief  of  the  O.  of  R.  C.  Val. 
Fitzpatrick  of  Columbus,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  and  J.  B.  Finnan  of 
Bahimore,  Assistant  Grand  Chief  of  the  O. 
of  R.  T..  proved  able  representatives  of  their 
orders  and  made  many  friends  here  during 
their  short  stay.  As  the  order  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  was  in  session  at  St.  Louis, 
there  were  no  grand  officers  from  that  order 
present,  though  there  were  many  engineers 
present  at  all  the  meetings. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  delegates  did 
not  reach  here  until  Sunday,  the  grand  offi- 
cers came  Saturday  afternoon,  together 
with  some  of  the  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  session  was  the  reception  at  the  Fair- 
banks Museum. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  reception  was 
given  at  the  Museum  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Quite  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  and  train- 
men gathered  and  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  reception  committee,  consisting  of  H. 
N.  Turner,  F.  H.  Brooks,  Arthur  F.  Stone, 
E.  H.  Blossom,  O.  H.  Henderson,  C.  A. 
Cobum,  D.  Y.  Comstock  and  U.  S.  Clark. 
Mr.  Turner  happily  introduced  Prof.  Com- 
stock, who  said  that  he  supposed  he  had 
beed  chosen  to  welcome  them  because  he 
knew  as  little  about  the  mechanical  pans  of 
an  engine  as  any  one  in  St.  Johnsbury,  but 
that  he  could  assure  them  that  the  hearts  of 
all  Vermonters  were  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  they  would  receive  a  warm  reception 
from  the  people  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

F.  P.  Sargent  responded  by  thanking  the 
people  of  this  place  for  their  reception  and 
saying  that  the  reception  of  Vermonters  was 
always  warm;  that  one  Vermonter  in  par- 
ticularly had  recently  made  himself  world 
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famous  by  the  waimth  of  his  reception  far 
across  the  sea. 

James  0*ConneIl  then  made  a  short  ad- 
dress, stating  that  the  union  was  organized 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  workingman. 
and  to  cause  a  better  imderstanding  i>etween 
employer  and  employe,  and  not  to  create 
trouble  and  strikes,  as  many  supposed. 

Prof.  Comstock  replied  by  assuring  him 
that  the  people  of  St.  Johnsbury  imderstood 
and  respected  their  work  or  they  would 
never  have  been  recived  here  with  open 
arms.  Mr.  Turner  then  invited  all  to  min- 
gle together  and  inspect  the  Museum,  which 
was  done  imtil  a  late  hour. 

The  Orchestral  Club  furnished  music  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  the  Museum  was  hand- 
somely decorated  with  flowers  and  potted 
plants. 

Secret  meetings  were  held  in  the  Howe 
Opera  House  Sunday  morning  addressed  by 
the  grand  officers  present.  Raihroad  men 
not  members  of  the  order  were  admitted 
and  a  very  profitable  session  was  held. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was 
held  in  the  Opera  House.    0.  H.  Henderson 

Presided  and  excellent  music  was  furnished 
V  the  Mahogany  Quartette  and  the  Or- 
chestral Club.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Thos. 
Tyrie,  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church, 
Wendell  P.  Stafford  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Staf- 
ford said: 

"You  are  welcome  to  this  good  town 
where  labor  has  always  been  respected.  Its 
people  are  skilled  workmen  and  they  feel 
that  they  have  always  been  treated  like  men. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  St.  Johns- 
bury.  Its  magnificent  institutions  attest 
with  what  spirit  and  for  what  purpose  wealth 
has  been  acquired.  We  have  had  citizens 
that  were  rich  enough  to  do  what  they 
pleased,  but  it  can  be  said  to  their  everlast- 
ing credit  that  they  never  put  their  coach- 
man in  livery  or  ''bobbed'*  their  horses* 
tails.  The  people  of  St.  Johnsbury  are  good 
old-fashioned  Yankees.  We  are  plain  peo- 
ple and  don't  turn  up  our  trousers  because 
it  is  raining  in  London. 

'*We  believe  in  these  organizations  of 
labor.  They  promote  intelligence  and  a 
right  judgment.  You  cannot  help  combina- 
tions and  they  need  cause  us  no  fear.  The 
great  problem  of  the  world  is  how  to  get  for 
^Ytry  man  his  fair  share  of  the  world's 
product.  The  land  belongs  to  the  workers, 
not  the  idlers;  the  honey  belongs  to  the 
workers  among  the  bees,  and  not  to  the 
drones;  the  sugar  cane  grows  in  Cuba  for 
the  Cubans  and  not  for  the  Spaniards.  This 
land  is  made  for  the  people  and  not  for  the 
kings.  No  man  is  despised  in  this  world 
except  the  man  who  is  unwilling  to  earn  his 
keep.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  see 
anarchy  because  we  shall  welcome  the 
means  that  keeps  a  proper  relation  between 
labor  and  capital.'* 


C.  H.  WiUdns,  on  behalf  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  orders  present,  thanked  Mr.  Staf- 
ford for  his  kind  words  and  the  spirit  that 
prompted  their  utterance.  He  said  that  a 
labor  organization  was  not  synonymous  with 
strife  and  discord.  The  object  of  such  an 
organization  was  to  promote  harmony  and 
to  secure  through  legislation  just  laws  for 
the  workingman.  Both  capital  and  labor 
are  struggling  to  get  the  best  returns  and  it 
is  generally  a  friendly  conflict.  The  labor 
organizations  have  already  accomplished  a 
good  deal,  but  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  purpose  of  a  lodge  is  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  members  physically 
and  morally.  It  makes  better  men  and 
better  citizens  out  of  the  members.  The  in- 
surance benefits  of  the  orders  are  alone 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  membership. 
Since  the  orders  were  founded  about  $20,- 
000.000  has  been  paid  out  of  the  insurance 
funds  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  aged 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  lost  their  son 
in  an  accident,  and  to  members  of  the  order 
who  had  been  crippled  for  life  by  some 
great  accident. 

P.  P.  Sargent  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Henderson  as  a  Vermonter,  and  he  said  to 
be  introduced  as  a  Vermonter  was  a  matter 
of  pride.  He  represented  the  locomotive 
firemen,  ''not  an  attractive  set  of  fellows  in 
their  greasy  uniforms,  but  kind-hearted  and 
loyal  to  their  employers*  interests,  even  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives."  The  Brotherhood 
has  raised  the  standard  of  the  men  em- 
ployed, and  now  no  one  is  ashamed  to  be 
called  a  fireman.  This  order  was  started 
after  a  wreck  on  a  big  New  York  road  to 
raise  a  fund  for  disabled  firemen  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed.  Since  its 
organization  in  1873  it  has  grown  to  a  pres- 
ent membership  of  27,000  and  paid  out  $4,- 
500.000  in  insurance.  Up  to  1885  it  only 
existed  as  a  fraternal  insurance  order,  but 
then  the  members  said  that  it  was  time  to 
become  a  labor  organization  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  number  of  hours  to 
work  in  a  day  and  the  compensation.  These 
steps  were  taken  with  no  threats,  and  as  a 
result  the  wages  were  advanced  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  and  the  firemen  today  are  enjoy- 
ing fairly  good  wages. 

"The  lodge  in  St.  Johnsbury  cannot  com- 
plain of  its  history.  In  September,  1895.  it 
was  organized  with  fifteen  charter  members, 
and  the  dues  since  then  have  amounted  to 
$1,020.75.  But  in  the  meantime  one  of  the 
firemen  have  died  and  the  family  of  the  man 
has  received  a  check  for  $1,500." 

In  closing.  Mr.  Sargent  said  he  liked  the 
kind  of  capitalists  St,  Johnsbury  had  raised, 
and  said  the  members  of  the  various  broth- 
erhoods heartily  appreciated  all  that  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Johnsbury  had  done  from  them. 

Grand  Chief  Powell  of  the  Raihx>ad  Tele- 
graphers was  unable  to  be  present,  and  the 
organization  was  represented  by  Assistant 
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Grand  Chief  J.  B.  Finnan.  He  said  that 
this  ori^anizatlon  was  the  youn^^est  one  rep- 
resented,  having;  been  formed  only  twelve 
years.  The  order  was  formed  to  elevate  the 
men  morally,  socially  and  financially.  To 
show  what  they  had  done,  he  said  that  the 
men  were  receiving;  $600,000  a  year  more 
now  than  they  were  before  the  organization. 
There  is  also  an  insurance  benefit,  which 
gives  the  men  protection  at  the  actiial  cost 
to  the  order. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers was  not  represented  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficers on  account  of  the  meeting  being  held 
at  St.  Louis,  but  Mr.  Henderson  caused 
much  pleasure  and  surprise  when  he  intro- 
duced Hon.  Charles  Wilson  of  Danville, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
organizing  the  engineers  and  was  chosen  to 
be  the  first  Grand  Chief  of  the  order, 
which  office  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  made 
a  few  remarks  comparing  the  condition  of 
the  engineers  before  and  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Wilson 
traveled  extensively  during  the  term  of  his 
office,  and  said  that  he  had  never  found 
Erastus  Coming  or  the  Vanderbilts  back- 
ward in  doing  anything  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  men  in  their  employ. 

James  O'Connell  was  next  introduced  by 
Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  Grand 
Master  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
labor  organizers  in  the  country,  and  gave 
the  people  of  St.  Johnsbury  many  new  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  labor  question.  He  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  past  history  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  then  told  what  the  organization 
was  doing  and  trying  to  do.  He  said  that 
the  order  wanted  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
wanted  them  made  short  enough  so  that 
every  man  who  is  now  calling  for  work 
could  secure  employment;  to  increase 
wages:  to  reduce  the  number  of  women  and 
children  in  our  mines  and  factories,  and 
make  it  necessary  for  children  under  a  cer- 
tain age  to  attend  school;  to  equalize  the 
wages  of  men  and  women.  He  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Chicago  firm  that  employs 
5,000  hands.  Of  these  there  are  4,000  girb, 
who  earn  an  average  of  $2.36  a  week.  This 
throws  men  out  of  employment,  and  the  or- 
ganization demands  that  women  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  equal  to  that  of  men  for  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  There  are  in  the 
country  350,000  families  supported  by  child 
labor.  The  children  are  put  into  the  fac- 
tories almost  as  soon  as  ihey  can  walk, 
being  shut  in  here  all  day  they  are  never 
able  to  become  educated,  they  learn  to  hate 
their  employer  and  the  whole  outside  world. 
What  do  these  children  become?  Inmates 
of  Jails,  insane  asylums  and  poorhouses. 
Organized  labor  demands  that  these  chil- 
dren i>e  educated,  and  that  their  places  be 
filled  by  men  who  shall  receive  a  fair  com- 


pensation for  a  day's  labor.  Organized 
labor  says  more  schools  and  less  jails,  more 
public  buildings  and  less  poorhouses.  In- 
stead of  promoting  strikes,  these  orders  pre- 
vent them  by  educating  the  members  and 
showing  them  other  methods  of  settling  dif- 
ficulties between  employer  and  employee. 

Among  the  resuhs  immediately  attained 
by  the  imion  meeting  are  that: 

On  Thursday.  May  26th.  a  local  division 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  was 
instituted  at  St.  Johnsbury,  by  Assistant 
Grand  Chief,  James  B.  Finnan,  with  about 
forty  charter  members.  The  territory  is 
ripe  for  the  work  of  fratemalism,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  new  organization  will 
prove  to  be  of  lasting  value  to  the  tele- 
graphers of  that  vicinity. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Am- 
erican Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter  for 
a  Federal  Labor  Union,  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  will  soon  be  organized  with  several 
hundred  members. 

The  brotherhoods  of  St.  Johnsbury  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  trades-union  ideas 
and  are  determined  to  do  their  share  in  the 
industrial  struggle  which  is  yet  to  come. 

One  other  object  accomplished  by  the 
meeting  has  been  the  formation  of  a  Rail- 
road Men's  Reading  Room  Association, 
whereby  the  railroad  officials  are  fitting  up 
a  room  at  the  station  for  the  use  of  the  rail- 
road employes,  and  the  employes  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  good  literature  for  the  room.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  many  prominent  men  are 
interested  in  the  project. 

The  meeting  resulted  in  placing  the  Broth- 
erhoods on  a  higher  social  scale  than  they 
had  ever  expected  to  occupy. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  in  the  Maga- 
zine in  regard  to  souvenirs,  but  a  souvenir 
was  published  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  a  credit  to  the  orders  inter- 
ested, which  paid  all  expenses  of  the  meet- 
ing and  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  ad- 
vertisers, as  the  committee  can  prove  by 
the  many  letters  of  praise  which  they  have 
received  from  their  patrons. 


Chillicothei  Ohio. 

aNE  who  was  present  says  that  among 
the  many  union  meetings  of  the 
year,  none  were  more  successful  and  at 
none  was  a  more  brotherly  feeling 
manifested  than  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  July  11. 
1898,  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  O.  R,  C,  B.  of  R.  T,  and  B. 
of  L.  F. 

The  grand  divisions  and  lodges  were 
represented  by  P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand 
Chief.  B.  of  L.  E.;  A.  B.  Garretson, 
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Assistant' GrancP^Chlef  O.  R.  C;  T.  R. 
Dodge,  Second  Vice  Grand  Master  B. 
of  R.  T.,  and  F.  P.  Sargent,  Grand 
Master  B.  of  L.  F.  Speeches  were 
made  t>y  the  several  representatives, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  amount  of 
good  will  result  to  the  various  organi- 
zations which  participated  in  this  gath- 
ering. 

The  members  of  the  various  organi- 
zations in  whose  interest  a  special  train 
was  run  over  the  tracks  of  the  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.  Railway  from  Seymour,  Ind.. 
showed  their  patriotism  by  having  the 
coaches  decorated  with  the  American 
and  Cuban  colors. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  complete  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  their  guests,  and  the  meet- 
ing will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  local  lodges  of  the  several  or- 
ganizations as  represented  in  Chilli- 
cothe  are  working  hand  in  hand  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  organizations,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  most  pleasant  feeling 
exists. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
of  the  public  meeting  w;^s  the  address 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Peabody,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  B.  & 
O.  S.  W.  Railway,  who  commended 
the  organizations  very  highly  for  the 
good  work  done  by  them  and  advised 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  his  company 
to  Join  the  organization  representing 
their  respective  callings,  as  he  found 
that  his  best  men  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  representing  their  depart- 
ment of  the  train  service,  and  he 
wished  all  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
organization  to  which  they  should  be- 
long. 

A  Chillicothe  paper  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  festivities  of  the  occasion 
says: 

Thd  grand  union  ball  given  at  Memorial 
Hall  last  night  was  a  great  success.  The 
attendance  was  so  large  that  at  times  danc- 
ing was  almost  impossible,  but  the  crowd 
was  a  good  natured  one  and  everybody 
present  had  a  splendid  time.  There  were 
twenty- six  numbers  on  the  program,  and  it 


was  2  o'clock  this  morning  before  they  had 
all  been  danced.  The  Young  Men*s  Or- 
chestra furnished  the  music. 

The  drive  about  the  city,  which  occurred 
this  morning,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  the  meeting.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  private  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber of  conveyances  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee,  and  these  were 
utilized  in  the  drive. 

At  9  o'clock,  the  surreys  and  carriages 
were  driven  up  in  front  of  the  Warner 
House  one  by  one  and  filled  with  laughing 
people.  The  Seymour  Band  was  loaded 
into  a  picnic  wagon,  and  headed  a  portion 
of  the  party,  playing  lively  airs,  while  the 
other  vehicles  drove  away  to  see  certain 
places  in  which  the  occupants  were  espec- 
ially Interested.  The  weather  was  delight- 
ful for  the  drive  and  it  was  enjoyed  im- 
mensely. 

The  picnic  which  is  in  progress  at  the 
fair  grounds  this  afternoon  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  local 
auxiliaries  to  the  visiting  ladies  and  children 
and  no  detail  which  could  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  guests  has  been  overlooked. 

The  attendance  is  very  large,  as  the  public 
generally  has  been  invited  to  be  present  and 
is  availing  itself  of  the  Invitation.  A  band 
is  present  to  add  to  the  enjoyable  nature  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  weather  is  ideal  for 
picnicking. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting, 
another  paper  says,  editorially: 

The  verdict  to  be  heard  everywhere  last 
night,  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  on  the  streets,  at 
the  Council  Meeting,  and  wherever  one  fell 
in  with  railroad  men  or  representative  citi- 
zens, was  that  the  meeting  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Masonic  opera  house  sur- 
passed, in  many  respects,  any  previous 
effort  of  the  kind  which  fell  to  the  portion  of 
Chillicothe  to  successfully  engineer. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  deciding  the 
merits  of  an  affair  like  that  of  yesterday  is 
the  response  which  follows.  The  public  is 
a  stem  judge  of  such  proceedings  and.  made 
up  as  it  is  of  people  with  widely  varying 
tastes  and  opinions,  the  feast  prepared  must 
be  highly  seasoned  and  served  to  meet  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  a  decidedly  mixed  au- 
dience. Whether  the  committee  on  pro- 
grammes had  taken  that  fact  into  considera- 
tion or  not.  one  is  left  to  judge  by  the  suc- 
cess which  met  their  efforts.  When  an  au- 
dience is  held  for  nearly  four  hours,  destined 
to  hear  more  than  a  dozen  speakers,  length- 
ened out  at  the  will  of  the  speaker,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  there  is  no  apparent  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  disturb  the 
proceedings  by  seeking  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings, it  reflects  a  compliment  upon  all 
concerned  which  cannot  be  added  to  by 
tongue  or  pen. 
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fEDER/OsTIOJ^ 


fOW  strange  It  must  seem  to 
American  readers  that  a  country 
has  become  so  advanced  in  its 
democracy  that  it  would  reject  a  con- 
stitution simply  because  it  was  modeled 
after  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  too  restrictive  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  provinces  of  Australia  greatly 
dieslre  a  union,  an  "Australian  Federa- 
tion/' but  when  it  came  to  choosing 
between  non-union  and  the  constitution 
presented  they  chose  the  former. 

No  country  in  the  world,  not  even 
Switzerland,  is  more  democratic  than 
the  Australian  provinces.  So  demo- 
cratic have  they  become  that  the  new 
term  "soclocratic"  would  better  de- 
scribe the  conditions  which  there  pre- 
vail. "Public  ownership"  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  Australia.  It  has  become  a 
recognized  fact  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  "State"  owes  its  people  protection. 
Not  only  protection  from  enemies  with- 
out and  law-breakers  within,  but  that  it 
devolves  upon  the  statesmen  of  that 
land  to  legislate  for  all  the  people;  to 
so  conduct  the  business  of  the  country 
that  pauperism  will  not  bud  and  blos- 
som In  the  same  community  with 
wealth  and  plenty. 


IN  /tUSTF^AblA. 

The  working  people  in  Australia,  like 
working  people  In  all  other  lands,  are 
largely  In  the  majority;  but  the  work- 
ing people  in  Australia,  unlike  working 
people  in  the  United  States,  have  com- 
bined their  political  power,  and  instead 
of  legislative  bodies  spending  months 
devising  schemes  for  syndicates  and 
profits  for  trusts,  Australian  legislators 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  providing 
employment  for  the  idle  and  content- 
ment for  the  masses. 

A  popular  dream  of  Australians  has 
long  been  a  federation  of  the  several 
provinces — a  combining  of  forces,  a 
lessening  of  governmental  expenses; 
but  an  obstacle  has  repeatedly  arisen 
that  has  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
this  purpose.  This  obstacle  has  been 
a  "constitution." 

As  with  the  American  Colonists,  the 
"federalists"  are  prominent  In  Aus- 
tralian councils.  They  crave  power  of 
state,  a  centralization,  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  model  of  excellence 
submitted  a  constitution  drafted  after 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  Australians  are  progressive. 
They  despise  to  go  backwards,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
devised  and  written  more  thaii  a  cen- 
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tury  ago.  It  was  a  product  of  the  age 
of  George  III.,  when  men  would  have 
been  stricken  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  a 
locomotive;  when  women  would  have 
fainted  at  the  dazzle  of  an  electric  light, 
and  when  no  one  was  respectable  ex- 
cept a  •'  gentleman.**  They  have  wit- 
nessed strong  evidence  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Constitution  of  the 


fastening  legislative  shackles  on  their 
children  and  their  children's  children 
for  centuries  to  come,  as  have  the 
American  people. 

But  after  all  the  desire  for  federation 
was  so  strong  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  cast  their  votes  in  Its  favor. 
Only  by  the  failure  of  New  South 
Wales  to   make  that   majority  large 


••FEDERATION  DAY'*  IN  AUSTRALIA 

CITIZENS  OF  yELBOURNE  READING  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  ELECTION    HELD   FOR  THE  RATIFICATION  OF 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

United  States  Is  more  powerful  than  its  enough  was  the  movement  defeated, 

creators;   they  have  seen  that  under  The  vote  was  as  follows: 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States —  Por  Against 

as  interpreted  by  this  Supreme  Court  Federation.    Federation. 

*h^  ^nV..^mA   r.f   iha  H^h  mow  nnt  K^  Victoria 100.520  22,099 

—the  income  of  the  rich  may  not  be  New  South  Wales  ..  71,595  66.228 

taxed;  that  only  legislation  to  increase    South  Australia 35,800  17,320 

that  income  is  permissible.     The  Aus-    '^^^^^ •  ^^'^  ^'^ 

trallans  had  to  accept  these  conditions       Total 218,501  108, 147 

or  else  forego  the  beneficent  results  of  Even  before  the  result  was  known, 

a  federation— and  they  refused  to  ac-  the  Melbourne  Uader,  an  advocate  of 

cept  such  conditions.  federation,  thus  gives  expression  to  its 

The  provincial  Australian  constitu-  fears: 

tions  of  today  place  the  reins  of  gov-  .  _     ^.^  ^,      ,,         ,   ^.             ,,  . 

,      ,       ,       g     ,              ,  "Constltutionanssues  in  the  present  feder- 

ernment  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  ation  scheme  are  of  too  grave  a  character  to 

and  those  people  fear  to  retrogress  by  be  lightly  passed  over.    They  are  not  to  be 
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dismissed  with  a  sneer,  nor  are  they  to  be 
swallowed  with  an  emotional  gulp.  .  .  . 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  voting  for  the 
bill  means  a  permanent  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Amendment 
will  not  be  an  easy  undertaking  under  any 
circumstances  when  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
jority are  limited  by  restrictions,  but  it  wou'd 
not  be  honorable  even  if  it  were  feasible  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  concealed 
intention  of  altering  its  basis  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  .  .  .  We  are  invited  to 
perpetuate  what  eminent  writers  have  de- 
clared not  only  to  be  a  startling  anomaly, 
but  a  grievous  wrong.  'Australia/  wrote 
the  London  Spectator,  recently,  'must  not 
adopt  a  constitution  which  is  practically  un- 
alterable, like  that  of  the  United  States.  She 
must  not  put  herself  into  a  straight-waistcoat, 


pleteness  of  result  obtained  in  the  convention 
proposals.  The  scheme,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  is  faulty  in  many  respects.  Those 
who,  in  the  hysteria  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
are  w.lling  to  cheer  every  utterance  which 
seems  to  make  for  Australian  unity  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  judgment  to  their  feelings. 
But  the  spirit  In  which  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  have  delivered  their  verdict  will  have 
emanated  from  a  sounder  and  saner  estimate 
of  the  situation.  The  affirmative  vote  will 
simply  mean  that  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Inducing  Influences  In  favor  of 
securing  Immediate  federation  overpower 
the  strong  objections  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  particular  plan  submitted  to  them. 
The  advantages  of  union  are  real,  both  in  a 
material  and  a  moral  sense.  We  may  hope 
to  get  r:d  of  the  hampering  consequences  of 


A  French  Tricycle,  Propelled  by  Gasoline  Engine 


but  Into  an  easy  fitting  jacket  capable  of 
being  altered  and  let  out  as  occasion  may 
demand.*  Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  we  are 
Invited  to  do." 

When  the  election  returns  Indicated 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  same 
journal  said  editorially: 

"Reasons  why  the  popular  vote  should  be 
given  in  approval  of  federation  must  be 
searched  for  in  other  directions  than  the  com- 


Inter  colonial  jealousies,  to  extend  the  range 
of  local  markets,  to  obtain  uniformity  of  law, 
and  by  the  process  of  amalgamation  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  administration." 

A  week  later  In  commenting  on  the 
cause  of  defeat,  the  lack  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
probable  course  to  be  pursued  In  the 
future,  the  Leader  says: 

"More  harm  than  good  has  been  done  by 
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tho  frantic  attempts  to  make  tho  people 
swallow  the  convention  bill  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  Imperfections.  If  the  advice  to 
delay  the  final  reference  to  the  people  had 
been  taken,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
remove  some  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the 
convention  proposals,  and  to  have  secured  a 
vote  which  would  have  been  practically  unan- 
imous, except  for  those  who  prefer  to  keep 
aUve  provincial  divisions.  Conservative 
energy  was  inspired  by  the  fear  that  recon- 
sideration meant  the  stronger  affirmation  of 
liberal  principles.  Inclusion  of  the  referen- 
dum— and  the  vote  which  has  just  been  taken 
has  shown  how  idle  has  been  the  timorous 
dread  with  which  this  method  of  eliciting  the 
popular  will  on  any  definite  issue  has  been 
regarded — would  have  removed  much  of  the 
opposition  in  the  larger  colonies  to  the  con- 
cession of  equal  representation  of  all  the 
states  In  the  Senate.  Then  a  little  more 
time  given  to  the  financial  problem  would 
have  enabled  a  more  satisfactory  solution  to 
be  found  than  the  Treasurers  in  urgent  haste 
were  able  to  provide.  More  than  any  other 
man  Mr.  Coghlan  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  practical  defeat  of  the  con- 
vention scheme  In  New  South  Wales.  His 
statistics,  based  on  a  misleading  assumption, 
were  eagerly  used  by  those  hostile  to  feder- 
ation to  convince  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  that  they  were  going  to  be  robbed  for 


the  benefit  of  the  other  colonies.  The  con- 
dition of  ignorance  in  which  the  financial 
issue  was  involved  permitted  the  wildest 
statements  to  pass  without  authoritative  chal- 
lenge. If  the  convention  had  fairly  faced 
the  difficulties  instead  of  evading  them, 
Australian  federation  would  be  nearer  today 
than  it  is  now. 

The  question  of  most  importance  at  the 
present  juncture  is  the  action  which  will  be 
taken  in  New  South  Wales.  As  three  colo- 
nies have  assented  to  the  bill  it  is  quite  open 
to  them  to  proceed  with  federation  on  the 
lines  of  the  convention  scheme,  and  to  leave 
the  door  wide  open  for  the  hesitating  mem- 
bers of  the  group  to  come  in.  But  there  will 
be  no  desire  to  hasten  matters  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  any  rate  imtil  the  policy  of  New 
South  Wales  is  more  clearly  indicated.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  majority  in 
New  South  Wales,  though  not  up  to  the 
statutory  limit  has  declared  in  favor  of 
union.*' 

As  it  was,  but  half  the  people  cast 
their  ballots.  Their  seeming  indiffer- 
ence may  be  attributed  to  a  desire  for 
federation  and  a  dislike  for  its  con- 
ditions. When  a  more  liberal  consti- 
tution is  submitted  no  doubt  it  will  be 
gladly  ratified. 


jk  f  REfJeH  f  IdYING  M;^C|HINE. 


fHE  illustrations  in  this  issue  of  the 
new  "flying  machine"  are  of  the 
device  of  M.  Ader,  a  French- 
man, who  believes  he  has  solved  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation.  He  has 
copied,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  form 
of  a  bird,  and,  therefore,  calls  his  ma- 
chine U Avion.  The  frame  is  made  of 
bamboo  and  steel  wire,  covered  with 
silk  and  the  wings  are  so  constructed 
that  they  may  be  folded  close  to  the 
"body"  of  the  machine  when  not  In 
use  The  machine  is  propelled  by 
eight  steam  cylinders,  four  high  and 
four  low  pressue,  and  the  steam  is  gen- 
erated in  a  tubular  boiler,  alcohol  being 
the  fuel  used. 

It  is  said  that   M.  Ader  has  con- 
ducted secret  experiments  under  the 


auspices  of  the  French  Departments 
of  War  from  1892  to  1897,  a  special 
commission  having  been  appointed, 
composed  of  "three  generals  and  two 
members  of  the  Institute."  Last  Oc- 
tober an  official  trial  was  made  on  the 
parade  grounds  at  Satory  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Generals  Mensler,  and  Grlllon, 
but  the  result  was  disastrous  to  U Avion, 
As  soon  as  the  flight  was  begun  the 
operator  lost  control  of  his  machine 
and  struck  the  earth,  breaking  all  the 
framework.  M.  Ader  was  enabled  to 
preserve  his  motors  and  the  witnesses 
of  the  first  experiment  believe  that  much 
may  be  expected  of  this  machine  in 
the  near  future  as  a  guiding  and  con- 
trolling apparatus  has  now  been  pro- 
vided. 
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NOTES  fROM  THE  LOS  Of  THE  "  DOIftPJHIJM." 


N  this  issue  we  publish  several  pages 
of  illustrations  which  have  been  re- 
produced frpm  photographs  sent  the 
Firemen's  Magazine  by  Harry  O'Brien, 
an  old  member  of  Lodge  511,  but  re- 
cently transferred  to  Lodge  192,  and 
who  has  seen  service  on  board  the 
Dolphin  during  the  Spanish-American 
war. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs,  he 
sends  a  diary  of  the  hai^nlngs  on  the 
Dolphin  from  the  declaration  of  war 
until  her  return  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  re- 
pairs. Much  of  the  dairy  refers  to 
blockading  service  off  the  north,  west 
and  south  coast  of  Cuba,  but  that  part 
referring  to  the  period  during  which 
the  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken  Is  here  reproduced: 

June  8th.*  Arrived  at  Mole  St.  Nicolas 
at  6  a.  m.  At  7  a.  m.,  when  colors  were 
hoisted,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired  in  honor  of  the  Haytian  Government 
which  was  returned  from  the  fort.     In  the 


afternoon,  the  first  lieutenant  gave  a  num- 
ber of  us  permission  to  go  ashore  on  an 
island  to  go  hunting  for  cocoanuts,  pineap- 
ples and  bananas.  Six  of  us  took  the  ship's 
dinghy,  went  ashore  and  had  great  sport 
until  we  were  called  back  to  the  ship  by  a 
signal  later  in  the  day. 

June  9th.  Sailed  from  St.  Nicholas  at 
12:45  a.  m.  with  important  dispatches  for 
Admiral  Sampson  from  the  Government. 
At  daybreak  we  spoke  to  the  cruiser  Yankee, 
who  had  just  then  overhauled  a  Norwegian 
steamer.  We  then  stood  away  on  our 
course,  and  arrived  off  Santiago  at  1 :  15  p.  m. 
Captain  Lyon  delivered  his  dispatches  to 
Admiral  Sampson. 

June  10.  Left  Santiago  at  3  a.  m.  for 
Guantanamo,  where  we  arrived  at  6  a.  m. 
Commenced  to  coal  ship  immediately  from 
the  collier  Sterling.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Oregon  and  Porter  arrived,  and  also  coaled 
ships  until  3:30  p.  m.,  when  both  vessels 
steamed  away.  In  the  afternoon,  the  cruis- 
er Yosemite  and  troopship  Panther  arrived, 
and  landed  650  marines.  They  were  landed 
from  the  boats  of  the  Dolphin,  Marblehead 
and  Yosemite,  whose  steam  launches  towed 
the  boats  ashore.    The  object  in   landing 
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1 — ^A  Bark  Chased  by  "Dolphin"  off  Coast  of  Cuba.    2 — "Billy,"  the  "Dolphin's" 
Mascot.    3 — A  Brig  Chased  by  the  "Dolphin." 
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the  marines  was  to  take  possession  of  that 
point  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  coaling 
station  for  the  fleet.  The  Dolphin *s  steam 
launch  is  now  being  used  every  night  to  do 
picket  duty  up  the  river  and  to  guard  against 
Spanish  gunboats;  also  to  give  warning  to 
the  fleet  in  case  they  come  down  the  river. 

June  Uth.  Dolph'n  sailed  from  Cuan- 
tanamo  at  2  p.  m.,  and  arrived  off  Santiago 
at  6  p.  m.  Just  as  we  arrived  provision 
steamer  sailed  away,  so  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  fresh  provisions  from  her.  In  the 
evening  the  Spaniards  fired  on  us  with  their 
rifles,  but  no  harm  was  done.  During  the 
night  the  fleet  kept  close  in  shore  while  the 
New  York  kept  her  search  light  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  all  night,  and  it  was 
our  duty  to  keep  close  inshore,  between  the 
New  York  and  Morro,  to  see  that  no  torpedo 
boats  came  out,  as  the  night  was  very  dark. 
We  were  so  close  inshore  under  the  fort  that 
we  could  hear  the  surf  breaking  on  the 
beach,  but  they  were  unable  to  see  us  at  the 
fort  on  account  of  the  darkness. 

June  12th.  All  is  quiet  today.  In  the 
afternoon  the  New  York  sent  us  over  three 
boat  loads  of  provisions,  which  consisted  of 
hardtack,  canned  meat  and  coffee,  as  we 
were  almost  out  of  provisions.  At  6:30  p. 
m.  a  torpedo  boat  arrived  from  Guantana- 
mo,  and  reported  to  the  New  York  that 
three  marines  doing  picket  duty  had  been 
killed  at  that  point  and  their  bodies  horribly 
mutilated  by  the  Spaniards,  so  we  received 
orders  to  proceed  there  at  once,  and  arrived 
at  1 1  o'clock.  There  was  considerable  firing 
going  on  at  the  time  between  the  Marblehead 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  plenty  of  heavy 
firing  was  heard  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  marine  camp«  which  was  christened 
Camp  McCalla  in  honor  of  Captain  McCalla 
of  the  Marblehead.  It  was  reported  that 
3,000  Spanish  infantry  attacked  our  650 
marienes.  The  Marblehead  and  Texas 
landed  a  large  number  of  their  marines  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  marines  on  shore. 

June  13ih.  A  Cuban  scout  came  on  board 
this  morning  and  piloted  us  outside  to  the 
only  available  well  the  Spaniards  had  with- 
in a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  so  we  spent  the 
day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  well,  which 
we  destroyed  by  throwing  shot  and  shell 
into  it;  also  destroyed  several  houses  which 
were  considered  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Spanish  officers  of  that  district.  In  the 
evening  the  Texas  left  and  the  hospital  ship 
arrived  at  Guantanamo.    There  are    four 


colliers  in  the  bay  and  a  cable  boat,  which 
found  the  cable  which  is  now  attached  to  the 
stern  of  iht  Panther  And  gives  Admiral  Samp- 
son direct  communication  with  his  Govern- 
ment. At  night  I  was  detailed  to  run  the 
launch  every  other  night  to  do  patrol  duty 
in  a  river  where  there  were  two  Spanish 
gunboats.  In  it  we  carried  one  Coh's  auto- 
matic gun,  mounted  in  the  bow,  which  the 
Spaniards  feared  very  much.  We  had  seven 
men  and  an  officer  all  told  in  the  launch, 
and  we  all  carried  a  rifle  and  a  revolver 
apiece  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  it  was  very 
dangerous  work. 

After  going  up  the  river  quite  a  distance 
the  officer  in  charge  gave  me  my  instruc- 
tions to  this  effect,  which  he  did  likewise 
to  every  man  in  the  launch:  "Under  no  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  light  to  be  showed  and 
no  unnecessary  noise  or  loud  talking  was  to 
be  indulged  in.**  I  was  obliged  to  take  the 
face  off  the  steam  gauge  and  tell  the 
amount  of  steam  we  were  carrying  by  feel- 
ing the  dial  with  my  finger.  I  had  orders 
to  keep  up  steam  to  140  pounds,  and  in  case 
of  firing  from  the  Spaniards  on  shore,  I  was 
to  get  down  and  not  expose  myself,  but  to 
watch  the  engines  and  not  to  do  any  firing 
except  by  special  order.  In  case  we  were 
to  meet  one  of  those  gunboats,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape  we  were  to  run  up 
alongside  and  board  her,  and  if  we  were  un- 
able to  do  that,  we  were  to  go  ahead  at  full 
speed  and  ram  her,  so  as  to  try  and  inflict 
as  much  injury  as  we  could  upon  the  enemy, 
as  that  would  be  our  only  salvation.  The 
woods  on  either  side  of  us  were  full  of 
Spaniards— sometimes  we  could  hear  them 
talking  in  the  woods.  The  Marblehead  *s 
launch  was  patrolling  another  channel,  lead- 
ing into  the  same  river.  When  we  would 
meet  at  different  hours  of  the  night,  to  in- 
form each  other  who  we  were,  we  adopted 
a  code  of  whistling  between  ourselves,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Spaniards  noticed 
it,  and  tried  to  imitate  us  so  as  to  decoy  us 
into  the  beach,  but  we  were  on  our  guard 
against  them,  and  decided  to  use  the  steam 
whistle  instead  of  the  mouth.  During  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  launch  with  our  rifles  trained  on 
the  woods,  awaiting  the  flash  from  the  ene- 
my's rifles  to  return  it,  but  none  came,  and 
the  nights  passed  away  quietly. 

June  14th.  Early  this  morning  a  Cuban 
scout  came  on  board,  and  piloted  us  out  in 
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1 — Sailors  Hunting  for  Pineapples  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Hayti.    2— Vegetation  at 
Mole  St.  NicHOLas,  Hayti.    3— Sailors  Inspecting  Diving  Apparatus. 
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the  locality  of  the  well  where  he  said  a 
number  of  Spanish  soldiers  were  in  ambush, 
so  we  shelled  the  woods  and  then  returned 
to  port.  Early  the  same  morning  the  Span- 
iards again  attacked  the  marines  and  kept 
fighting  all  day.  The  Spaniards  disguised 
themselves  by  tying  palm  leaves  around 
their  bodies,  so  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  woods.  A  large  number  of 
Spaniards  were  driven  over  the  hills  by  the 
marines,  and  hid  in  the  woods  close  to  this 
well,  so  the  marines  stopped  on  top  of  the 
hill,  the  Dolphin  went  outside  again,  and 
began  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  the 
brush,  and  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  out  of  the  woods  by  the  shell,  the 
marines  shot  them  killing  in  all  about  eighty 
and  capturing  seventeen,  including  one  of- 
ficer. Eight  Cubans  were'  injured,  one 
marine  injured,  and  one  Cuban  killed.  The 
wounded  were  brought  off  to  the  Dolphin  in 
h6r  boats,  also  a  large  number  of  marines, 
who  were  overcome  by  exhaustion,  on  ac 
count  of  being  obliged  to  fight  the  Span- 
iards for  the  past  four  days  with  little  food 
or  rest. 

June  15th.  At  7:30  this  morning  the 
Spaniards  began  the  attack  again,  but  re- 
treated before  any  harm  was  done  on  either 
side.  At  2  p.  m.  the  Texas  arrived,  then 
proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  Marblshead 
and  began  bombarding  the  fort  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  which  lasted  three  hours,  while  the 
Dolphin  watched  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
After  the  bombardment  the  Texas  left  for 
Santiago,  but  had  a  very  narrow  escape  be- 
fore going,  also  the  Marblehead.  While 
going  up  the  river  they  passed  over  a  large 
number  of  mines,  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  to  destroy  any  vessels  that 
might  pass  over  them,  but  the  Texas  for- 
tunately passed  through  them  without  strik- 
ing any,  but  on  returning  she  struck  one, 
but  fortunately  it  did  not  explode  but 
came  to  the  surface  and  was  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Marblehead  s  launch  and  taken  to  the 
t>each,  where  it  was  examined  and  found 
in  perfect  working  order.  As  for  the  Mar- 
blehead in  returning,  she  also  struck  one 
with  the  blade  of  her  propeller,  but  fortu- 
nately did  not  strike  one  of  the  firing  pins 
on  the  mine.  After  it  was  examined  it 
was  found  by  actual  measurement,  that  if 
the  blade  of  her  propeller  had  been  driven 
in  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  more  it  would 
have  exploded.  On  the  same  day  at  9  p.  m. 
the  marine  pickets  had  a  skirmish  with  some 


Spaniards  and  one  of  the  marines  was 
wounded.  The  marines,  instead  of  walking, 
while  on  picket  duty,  remain  stationary,  so 
as  to  detect  any  slight  noise  made  in  the 
woods,  in  case  the  Spaniards  should  be 
coming  upon  them. 

June  16th.  The  Texas  and  St.  Paul  ar- 
rived this  a.  m.  The  Texas  began  coaling 
ship  at  once,  while  the  St.  Paul  began  un- 
loading provisions  and  supplies  for  the 
marines  and  Cubans  at  Camp  McCalla. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Texas  finished  coaling 
and  began  throwing  more  shell  into  the 
town  and  fort«  at  Guantanamo,  then  left  for 
Santiago. 

June  17ih.  At  10  a.  m.  the  Oregon  ar- 
rived and  commenced  coaling  ship.  It  was 
reported  the  same  day  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  infantry  in  the  woods 
close  to  the  beach,  so  that  the  Dolphin,  Mar- 
blehead and  St.  Paul  opened  their  port  bat- 
teries and  threw  shell  into  the  woods  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  out,  which  no  doubt 
they  succeeded  in  doing.  The  Oregon  be- 
fore leaving  fired  several  shots  at  the  fort 
also.  The  Cubans  brought  in  a  Spanfsh 
spy  with  dispatches  upon  his  person  from 
the  command  ng  officer  at  Guantanamo,  to 
be  delivered  to  General  Toral  at  Santiago. 
The  dispatches  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  hold  out  longer  than 
the  first  of  July,  and  even  then  they  were 
on  half  provisions. 

July  18th.  All  is  quiet  today,  except  the 
Iowa  came  in  this  morning  to  coal  ship,  and 
later  in  the  day  the  New  York  come  in. 
The  Dolphin  left  for  a  point  fifteen  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Guantanamo  to  deliver  pro- 
visions, clothing  and  medical  stores  to  the 
Cubans  located  there.  The  New  York  went 
to  Santiago  with  the  Iowa,  while  the  Dol- 
phin returned  to  her  old  station  at  Guan- 
tanamo, and  took  her  position  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river  to  watch  those  Span- 
ish gunboats,  while  the  Marblehead's  station 
was  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

June  19th.  Had  the  pleasure  of  running 
the  Dolphin's  steam  launch  for  the  past 
twenty  four  hours,  and  was  obliged  to  do 
patrol  duty  up  the  river  that  night. 

June  20th.  At  daylight,  we  were  waiting 
at  the  entrance  to  the  river  for  the  Marble- 
head's  steam  launch  before  reporting  to  our 
ship.  When  we  did  not  see  her  come  out 
we  concluded  she  had  broken  down  and 
drifted  ashore,  and  did  not  want  to  signal  us 
for  fear  of  arousing  the  Spaniards.    We  then 
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I — Spanish  Sailors  Captured  on  Blockade  Runner.  2 — "Homesick  and  Friendless" — 
A  Spanish  Prisoner.  3 — Burning  Village  at  Guantanamo  Bay  on  Landing  op 
U.  S.  Marines. 
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1 — Scene  of  the  Fit^st  Battle  on   Cuban   Soil   Between  U.  S.  Marines  and  Cubans 
AND  Spanish  Troops.    2 — Marines  Disembarking   From  Troop  ship  "Panther."  at 


GUANTANAMO    BaY.      3^CaMP    McCaLLA  AND    "PaNTHER"   AT  GUANTANAMO/^AX- 
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I — Crew  op  a  '•Six-Pounder**  at  Quarters.  2— Lieut.  Col.  Joves,  of  the  Cuban 
Army  (on  left)  Visiting  Aboard  the  **E>olphin.**  3 — Sailors  at  Quarters  Pro- 
tected BY  Hammocks  From  Enemyis  Fire. 
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1 — Raising  a  Spanish    Mine    From   Cuantanamo    Bay.    2 — Hoisting  a  Mine  on   Boari> 
THE  "Dolphin."     3 — ^Two  Spanish  Mines  on  the  Deck  op  the  "Dolphin." 
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started  out  in  search  of  her,  intending  either 
to  take  her  out  or  stand  by  her.  We  were 
expecting  to  be  fired  upon  every  minute, 
on  account  of  being  so  close  to  the  woods, 
so  we  all  stood  on  our  guard  ready  to  re- 
turn the  fire  in  case  the  Spaniards  fired  on 
us,  while  searching  around  for  the  other 
launch.  We  learned  afterward  that  the 
Matblehead's  launch  broke  down  at  2  a.  m. 
and  drifted  out  with  the  tide  to  her  ship. 

June  21st.  At  daylight  I  relieved  the 
man  running  the  steam  launch,  got  under 
way  at  once  and  in  the  company  of  the 
Marblehead's  launch,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  the  Dolphin  and  Marble- 
head,  which  came  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  each 
launch  having  a  whale  boat  in  tow,  and  set 
out  twenty  fathoms  of  chain  which  were  at- 
tached by  two  guy  lines,  about  thirty  fath- 
oms in  length.  We  then  separated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  yards,  and  began  going 
up  the  stream  full  speed,  both  launches 
keeping  abreast  of  each  other,  and  having  a 
line  in  tow  with  the  chain  dragging  on  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  We  succeeded  on  that 
day  in  bringing  up  in  all  seven  contact  mines, 
which  were  found  to  be  in  good  working 
order.  They  were  also  powerful  enough  to 
blow  up  any  of  the  largest  vessels  in  our 
fleet.  It  was  very  dangerous  work  but  was 
successfully  done.  There  was  a  large  pariy 
of  marines  landed  to  protect  us  on  one  of 
the  keys,  from  the  Spaniards.  Later  in  the 
day  a  Spanish  soldier  came  into  camp  and 
s\irrended,  being  driven  in  by  hunger.  He 
reported  to  the  captain  of  the  marines  that 
there  were  over  400  Spanish  infantry  within 
easy  fire  of  us,  watching  those  launches 


picking  up  the  mines,  but  it  seemed  they 
were  afraid  to  fire  upon  us,  lest  the  Dolphin 
and  Marblehead  would  open  fire  upon  them. 
Continued  doing  patrol  duty  that  night. 

June  22nd.  At  6  p.  m.  the  lookout  re- 
ported seeing  Spanish  soldiers  on  a  bluff 
digging  trenches  close  to  where  we  were  to 
drag  for  mines  the  following  morning.  The 
Dolphin  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  over 
to  that  point  and  shelled  the  woods  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  away  from  there. 

June  23rd.  At  2  a.  m  the  boats  from 
several  vessels  were  lowered,  went  over  to 
the  marine  camp  and  took  about  300  marines 
to  another  point  to  scour  the  woods  for 
Spaniards,  but  none  were  found,  so  the 
marines  returned  to  camp.  Spent  the  fore- 
noon dragging  for  mines,  and  were  within 
800  yards  of  a  large  Spanish  fort,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  us.  all,  no  shots  were  fired  at  us. 
Spent  the  night  on  patrol  duty,  but  every- 
thing was  quiet. 

June  24th.  Began  coaling  ship  at  7  a. 
m.  Provision  ship  Celtic  arrived  today, 
80  the  Dolphin  fortunately  received  1,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  a  few  barrels  of  flour, 
which  were  highly  appreciated  by  officers 
and  men. 

June  25th.  Continued  coaling  ship  and 
finished  coaling  at  5  p.  m.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  we  again  began  drag- 
ging for  mines,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
three,  and  was  thanked  by  Captain  McCalla 
of  the  Marblehead  for  the  work  done.  The 
cost  of  one  of  the  mines  is  estimated  at 
$500.  The  launches  in  all  brought  up  ten 
mines,  estimated  to  be  worth  $5,000  in  all. 
The  Red  Cross  hospital  ship  Texas  arrived 
at  6  p.m. 


Yukon ERS  at  Forks  of  Canyon  Near  Dyea,  Alaska 
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VIEWS  FROM  THE  CONGO  RAILWAY  (AFRICA) 
Showing  Matidi  Mountain  before  and  after  construction  of  road. 
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Terminus  of  Railway  Over  Which  American  Army  Advanced  on  Santiaoo 


SAMUEb   piolMSObb,  TH 

§AMUEL  PLIMSOLL.  the  -sail- 
ors* friend/*  and  whose  death  was 
mentioned  in  the  August  Maga- 
zine, was  born  in  1824.  at  Bristol 
England.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  brewery  in  Shef- 
field. In  1854  he  established  a  coal 
business  in  London  and  was  successful 
in  a  financial  way  from  the  beginning. 
He  became  interested  in  the  British 
sailor,  aud  gathered  statistics  of  the 
loss  of  life  at  sea  and  the  causes  of 
marine  disaster.  It  became  evident  to 
him  that  the  British  shipowners  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  ships  to  sea  totally  un- 
fit for  service;  not  only  this,  but  he  also 
secured  evidence  that  a  practice  pre- 
vailed among  shipowners  of  obtaining 
large  insurance  on  old  hulks  and  send- 
ing them  to  sea,  hoping  that  they  (with 
their  crews)  would  go  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  insurance  could  be  collected. 
He  began  a  crusade  against  such 
practice,  but  all  the  power  of  shipown- 


E  "SAIbORS'   FF^IEND." 

ing  capital  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  marine  insurance 
companies,  however,  approved  of  what 
Piimsoll  said  in  the  ''tracts'*  which  he 
edited  and  published  and  circulated  at 
his  own  expense. 

He  proved  that  ships  were  sent  to 
sea  that  were  unseaworthy;  that  many 
were  unmanned  and  overloaded;  that 
provisions  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  and  of  the  poorest  quality  was  the 
usual  rule,  that  sailors  were  maltreated 
at  sea  and  arrested  and  imprisoned  on 
shore  on  petty  charges  of  ship's  offi- 
cers, that  no  matter  how  slightly  a  sailor 
should  resent  such  treatment  the  law 
called  it  "mutiny,"  the  punishment  for 
which  was  imprisonment  or  death. 

British  shipowners  and  their  attor- 
neys launched  a  counter  demonstra- 
tion. They  published  "tracts"  show- 
ing that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"shares**  in  ships'  companies  were 
held  "by  widows  and  orphans,"  in  fact. 
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the  same  methods  were  then  adopted 
as  are  now  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States  when  a  capitalist  is  molested 
In  his  money  getting. 

Failing  to  gain  sufficient  support  to 
secure  remedial  legislation  Plimsoll 
sought  and  obtained  a  position  in  Par- 
liament where  his  vast  store  of  infor- 
mation and  evidence  would  have  some 
effect.  Here  he  continued  the  agita- 
tion, but  was  fought  step  by  step  by  the 
shipowners  who  denounced  him  as  a 
demagogue;  they  accused  him  of  mak- 


SAMUEL   PLIMSOLL,  "THE  SAILORS*  FRIEND" 

ing  war  upon  capital  and  encouraging 
anarchy. 

In  1873  Plimsoll  published  a  book 
entitled  *'Our  Seamen,"  which  was  an 
appeal  to  the  charity  and  sympathy  of 
the  British  people.  This  work,  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  its  author,  reached 
a  wide  circulation  and  produced  a  sen- 
sation. In  1 876  the  "Merchants*  Ship- 
ping Act"  passed,  which  was  the  first 
permanent  relief  for  the  British  sailor. 

Shipowners  protested  that  this  act 
would  drive  British  "bottoms"  from 
the  sea,  that  the  ship  companies  would 


become  bankrupt,  that  to  make  amends 
for  financial  loss  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  seamen,  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  would  throw 
thousands  of  "poor"  sailors  out  of  em- 
ployment, in  fact,  just  the  same  tricks 
were  practiced  as  are  adopted  by 
American  railway  capitalists  when  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at- 
tempts to  compel  American  railways  to 
obey  the  law  providing  for  the  equip- 
ment of  railway  cars  with  life-saving 
devices. 

This  act  gave  authority  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  detain  any  vessel  deemed 
unsafe,  either  on  accout  of  defective 
hull,  machinery  or  equipments,  for 
overloading  or  for  improper  loading. 
A  penalty  of  £300  was  assessed  upon 
shipowners  who  shipped  cargoes  of 
grain  in  bulk  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  cargo,  grain  in  bulk  being 
liable  to  shift  and  '*llst"  the  ship  on  the 
voyage.  The  amount  of  timber  to  be 
carried  as  "deck  cargo"  was  limited, 
and  ev^ry  vessel  was  required,  before 
sailing,  to  have  a  mark  (called  the 
"Plimsoll  Mark")  painted  on  each  side 
amidship  deflnining  how  "deep"  the 
vessel  could  be  loaded  in  salt  water. 

This  mark  was  a  circular  disc, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hori- 
zontal line,  eighteen  inches  long,  drawn 


THE  "PLIMSOLL   MARK,"    PAINTED   ON   SIDES   OP 
BRITISH  VESSELS. 

through    its  center.     This    horizontal 
line  was  to  mark  the  level  of  the  water 
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in  a  calm  sea  or  at  the  wharfs.  The 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
regulation  was  £100  for  each  offence. 

It  afterwards  became  evident  that 
the  owners  of  vessels  were  not  suffi- 
ciently honest  to  not  evade  the  law; 
they  made  false  representations  as  to 
cargoes  and  In  many  instances  painted 
the  "PllmsoU  Mark"  higher  on  the 
ship's  side  than  defined  by  law. 

In  1890  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
was  amended  so  that  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the 
load  line  of  vessels  and  place  the 
"Pllmsoll  Mark**  in  position. 

Although  Mr.  Pllmsoll  retired  from 
Parliament  In  1880  he  retained  his  In- 
fluence and  continued  his  work  in  be- 
half of  the  British  sailor.  In  1890  he 
published  a  book  on  "Cattle  Ships/* 
wherein  he  recited  the  Inhuman  meth- 
ods adopted  In  the  transportation  of 
live  cattle  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Brockhurst,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  has  sent  the  Magazine  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  an  old  song  that  was  sung 
in  England  during  the  Pllmsoll  agita- 
tion, and  while  it  possesses  little  liter- 
ary merit,  no  doubt  it  had  Its  effect 
and  was  one  of  the  popular  songs  of 
that  day: 

At  night  when  we  were  lying  in  our  beds 

secure  and  warm. 
We  heedest  not  the  wind  that  blows  and 

telb  of  the  coming  storm; 
The  thunder  roars,  the  lightning  flies  around 

in  fiendish  glee; 
On  such  a  night  may  God  protect  our  sailors 

on  the  sea. 

CHORUS. 

Then  *mldst  the  raging  of  the  storm  we 

humbly  ask  of  Thee: 
Our  Father  in  Thy  Mercy  save  our  sailors 

on  the  sea. 

The  sailor  little  knows  when  he  sets  out 

upon  the  wave, 
The  worn  out  ship  in  which  he  sails  will 

bear  him  to  his  grave; 

-3H  • 


Should  storms  arise  her  rotten  planks  !• 

pieces  soon  would  go. 
Yet  ships  like  these  are  sent  to  sea  that 

men  may  richer  grow. 

Chorus — ^Then  'midst  the  raging  storm,  etc. 

Such  things  we  often  hear  of  and  the 
wealthy  merchant  thrives. 

But  what  about  the  priceless  freight  of 
precious  human  lives; 

Poor  honest  "Jack*'  from  such  a  fate  pro- 
tected ought  to  be; 

Then  let  each  do  his  best  to  help  our  sailors 
on  the  sea. 

Chorus— Then  'midst  the  raging  storm,  etc. 

For  the  Machinists'  Journal  for  Au- 
gust, Mr.  T.  J.  Elderkin,  of  Chicago, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Union, 
contributes  the  following  concerning 
Samuel  Pllmsoll: 

None  but  the  seamen  themselves  can  ap- 
preciate the  depth  of  the  regard  which  they 
felt  for  Samuel  Pllmsoll.  To  get  even  a 
partial  conception  of  this  great  man's  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  world's  maritime 
workers.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  life.  Great  Britain  has 
been  called  in  contempt  the  "nation  of  shop- 
keepers." A  more  appropriate  designation 
would  be  a  "nation  of  shipowners."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  PlimsoH's  parliamentary 
career  the  British  middle-class  was  at  least 
as  much  interested  In  shipping  as  in  shop- 
keeping.  Almost  every  man  and  woman 
In  that  exalted  station  owned  shares  In  some 
shipownig  concern.  The  orphans*  legacy 
and  the  widows'  annuity  were  frequently  in- 
vested in  "bottoms,"  and  that  species  of 
venture  was  generally  considered  quite  as 
sound  (not  to  say  as  respectable),  and  even 
more  profitable  than  that  historical  British 
bulwark,  the  government  "three  per  cents." 
In  his  attack  upon  the  system  of  sending 
overloaded  and  otherwise  unseaworthy  ves- 
sels to  sea,  Pllmsoll  necessarily  incurred 
the  bitter  personal  enmity  of  this  large  and 
powerful  class,  which.  In  effect,  constituted 
the  public  opinion  of  the  times. 

In  imdertaking  a  work  against  such  odds, 
Pllmsoll  displayed  courage  that  has  rarely 
been  equaled,  and  certainly  never  in  the 
cause  of  a  stogie  humble  class  of  tollers. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  PllmsoU's  work  that  proves 
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better  than  anything  else  could  do  the  no- 
bility of  the  sentiment  that  actuated  him. 
Pllmsoll  was  himself  practically  in  the 
shipping  business.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
closely  connected  with  that  business  in  his 
capacity  of  coal  dealer  and  by  his  proprie- 
tary rights  In  a  device  which  he  patented 
for  coaling  vessels.  Now,  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  men  so  situated  find  their 
Interests,  as  well  as  their  financial  interests, 
impelling  them  to  take  sides  with  the  busi- 
ness element  as  against  the  worldng  class. 
If  their  minds  are  sufficiently  clear  and  their 
consciences  sufficiently  awake  to  realize  that 
injustice  is  done  the  workers,  the  extent  of 
their  sympathy  seldom  or  never  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  '*moral  support.'*  But  Pllm- 
soll distinguished  himself  by  giving  up  his 
business  as  soon  as  his  means  permitted  and 
entered  the  lists  single-handed  in  behalf  of 
the  poorest  class  of  the  world's  workers, 
and  against  his  former  associates  in  busi- 
ness and  private  life.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  the  seamen  delight  to  call  him  by 
that  most  potential  of  all  endearments, 
Friend?  Considering  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  ''seamen's  friends"  who  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  great  seaports  of  the  world 
have  so  far  abused  that  title  to  the  sole  end 
of  keeping  the  seamen  in  degradation,  is  it 


any  wonder  that  we  have  continued  to  sin- 
gle out  Plimsoll  as  the  "Sailor's  Friend?" 
The  seamen  would  have  been  disloyal  to 
that  Instinct  of  the  human  race  that  seeks  at 
least  one  object  upon  which  to  lavish  the 
affections,  had  they  withheld  from  Plimsoll 
this,  the  humble  meed  of  gratitude  which  it 
was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Plimsoll  was 
the  one  man  who  realized  to  the  seamen 
the  ideal  of  Friend,  and  they  honored  him 
as  such  with  all  the  love  admiration  and 
devotion  that  the  weak  and  defenseless  can 
feel  for  a  powerful  and  victorious  defender. 
The  results  of  Plimsoll's  work  are  not 
confined  to  the  seamen  under  the  British 
flag.  The  famous  ''Plimsoll's  Mark,"  the 
provisions  for  food-inspection,  the  improve- 
ments in  cattle  ships  and  other  reforms  are, 
of  course,  confined  to  British  ships.  But  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  effects  of 
these  reforms  are,  by  virtue  of  the  lessen- 
ing of  competition,  felt  in  the  ships  of  other 
nations,  especially  since  Great  Britain  han- 
dles so  large  a  part  of  the  world's  commerce. 
However,  Plimsoll's  greatest  legacy  con- 
sists in  the  example  he  gave  to  the  world 
of  what  one  strong,  unselfish  man  may  ac- 
complish, and  in  the  inspiration  he  gave  to 
the  seamen  in  the  cause  of  self-help  through 
their  organizations. 


eANABIAfJ  TR;9cBE  WITJH 

§TATISTICS  giving  the  total  Im- 
ports into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  are 
awaited  with  unusual  Interest.  Canada, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  products  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  tariff,  giving  Great  Britain 
a  25  per  cent  preferential  duty,  goes 
into  effect  August  1st  next,  and  It  will 
undoubtedly  give  that  country  a  portion 
of  the  trade  that  the  United  States  has 
won;  but  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  decrease 
will  be  as  marked  as  anticipated.  Per- 
haps the  lines  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  compete  most 
seriously  are  Iron  and  steel  and  cotton. 

•Report  of  U.  S.  Consul  Harltn  W.  Brush. 


THE  UfJITED  ST;9tTES.* 

Canada's  development  in  the  past  five 
years  has  been  marvelous  and  her  people 
were  never  so  active  and  hopeful.  She 
has  at  present,  according  to  Bourlnot, 
a  population  of  5,0CX),000  (against  1,- 
000,000  in  1840)  and  a  total  trade  of 
$250,000,000  (against  $25,000,000  in 
1 840).  If  the  commission  that  is  soon 
to  meet  In  Ottawa  accomplishes  the 
results  hoped  for,  establishing  the  pres- 
ent very  friendly  relations  on  an  endur- 
ing basis,  there  will  be  a  prodigious 
growth  of  trade  between  the  Republic 
and  the  Dominion;  for  Canada  has  but 
just  commenced  to  develop  her  great 
natural  resources. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the 
leading  imports  from  the  United  States 
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except  iron  and  steel  and  gold  and 
silver,  and  covers  the  ten  months  end- 
ing April  1 ,  1 897  and  1 898,  respectively 
(in  1897  the  exports  to  Canada  of 
gold  and  silver  and  manufactures  there- 
of aggregated  $5,267,576;  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $6,441,681): 


Articles. 

1897. 

1898. 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments  

$     291,107 

566.432 

517.078 

7,229.653 

100.668 

528,515 

307  900 

7.433.275 

2,792.895 

2.752.798 

32,600 

80.192 

614.675 

228.602 

805,361 

235.793 

438.556 

76.392 

26,417 

757  531 
106.486 

91.704 
635.194 

61.243 

311.089 

1.329.166 

217,925 

624.669 

1.421,177 

55,357 

1,677.904 
276.071 

$     542,364 

Animals 

1  806.479 

Books  

596.629 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages  and  ve- 
hicles    

11.015,263 
142.523 

Bicycles 

418.025 

Clocks 

266,649 

Coke  and  coal 

Cotton 

Manufactures . . . 
Conner 

7,746.990 

3.771,132 

1.944,842 

100.618 

wvr|/^#vs 

Fenllizers 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs  and  skins 

Hides  and  skins... 
Instruments  (scien- 
tific)    

89.652 
898.653 
350.014 
414,077 

256.935 

Hardware 

Sewing  machines.. 

Typewriters 

Leather  and  manu- 
factures   

Naval  stores 

Oil  cake 

581.345 
117.695 
43.288 

807.240 
80.590 
152  579 

Oils 

663,249 

F*aper 

Provisions 

Hog  products 

Dairy  products 

Seeds  

84.902 

162.697 

2.047.710 

501.347 

467  495 

Tobacco  

611,674 

Manufactures . . . 
Wood  (timber  and 

manufactures)  . . 
Wool 

52.664 

2.029.729 
16.461 

Total 

$32,614,325 

$38,801,410 

It  will  be  noticed  that  twenty-three 
out  of  the  thirty- two  articles  enumer- 
ated show  an  increase,  some  quite 
marked,  and  the  total  is  nearly  a  20  per 
cent  advance  over  the  same  period  of 
1897,  although  this  was  the  banner 
year  in  exports  from  the  United  States 


to  Canada,  there  being  a  steady  in- 
crease from  $44,858,039  in  1886  to 
$64,334,800  in  1897. 

English  exports  to  Canada  of  iron 
and  steel  aggregated  $3,157,384  in 
1897;  United  States  exports  in  this 
line,  $6,441,681.  But  makers  of  iron 
and  steel  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
cently demonstrated  their  ability  to  un- 
dersell great  Britain  in  her  own  mar- 
kets, so  the  Canadian  trade  can  proba- 
bly be  counted  upon  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

In  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof 
Great  Britain  sold  Canada  in  1897  to 
the  value  of  $3,551,560,  while  the 
United  States  sold  $5,545,693.  But 
Canada  is  now  commencing  to  manu- 
facture her  own  cotton  goods,  and,  as 
will  be  noticed  from  the  table  given 
above,  the  imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  this  year  show  quite  an 
increase,  while  the  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  show  a  marked  decrease. 
England  has  only  cotton  manufactures 
to  sell,  and  the  changing  conditions  are 
all  in  favor  of  our  country. 

In  breadstuffs,  coke  and  coal,  hog 
products,  dairy  products,  seeds,  tobacco 
and  lumber  England  does  not  compete 
with  the  United  States.  The  total  un- 
der this  head  for  ten  months  of  1898 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $24,- 
472,872.  Great  Britain's  entire  ex- 
ports to  Canada  in  1897  amounted 
to  $33,157,234.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  her  Canadian  trade 
since  1883,  when  it  reached  high-water 
mark — $52,052,465.  The  preferential 
tariff  may  not  do  more  than  overcome 
the  constant  shrinkage  that  adverse 
conditions  have  forced  each  succeeding 
year  (with  spasmodic  recoveries)  since 
1883. 
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Canada's  Commerce. — The  returns  for 
1898  show  an  Increase  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Canada  of  over  $44,000,000 
In  aggregate  trade  over  that  of  any  other 
year.  The  Increase  In  the  revenue 
from  the  duty  collected  under  the  re- 
duced tariff  Is  stated  as  being  over 
$  1 ,983,263.  The  Increase  on  the  year's 
Imports  over  that  of  1897  Is  $19,336,- 
000;  while  the  exports  exceeded  that 
of  1 897  by  $24,723,000.  The  Increase 
In  the  exports  over  1897  Is  therefore 
$24,723,678,  and  the  Increase  In  the 
Imports  for  the  same  period  Is  $19,- 
836,174.  The  Increase  In  the  aggre- 
gate trade  Is  $44,059,852. 


German  State  Railways. — The  state 
railways  of  Prussia  continue  to  gain 
favor  with  the  German  people.  "By 
far  the  most  Important  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Prussian  Government  Is  the 
railways,"  says  the  London  Engineer, 
"The  net  revenue  has  Increased  from 
£4,700,000  In  1880—81  to  £21,900,- 
000  In  the  estimates  for  1898-99. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  State-owned  railways.  More  than 
half  of  this  revenue  Is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  and  sinking  fund 
for  the  railway  debt,  so  that  the 
State  derives  for  general  purposes  only 
£8.750.000  from  the  railway  revenue. 
The  expenditure  has  increased  from 
£7,000,000  to  £38.000.000.  The  re- 
port of  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister 
on  Prussian  finances  from  1890  to 
1897  points  out  that  a  large  proportion 


of  this  Increased  expenditure  went  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  position  of 
railway  employes.  For  the  Increase  of 
rolling  stock  the  sum  expended  In  the 
last  seven  years  was  £5,600,000,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  expenditures  for  re- 
newals and  repairs.  In  the  estimates 
for  1898-99  the  sum  set  apart  for  re- 
newals and  repairs  of  rolling  stock  In 
the  ordinary  expenditure  Is  £5,880,000. 
From  1890-91  to  the  end  of  1896-97 
credits  to  the  amount  of  £31.488,00t 
have  been  Issued  for  new  lines,  sta- 
tions, etc.  About  1,650  miles  have 
been  opened  to  traffic  during  that 
period.  Since  1880-81  the  total  re- 
ceipts have  Increased  from  £12,000,- 
000  to  £55.000,000.  or  361  per  cent, 
and  the  expenditure  from  £7.000.000 
to  £34.000.000.  an  equal  percentage. 
Comparing,  however,  the  figures  for 
1880-81  with  those  in  the  estimates 
for  1898-99  the  receipts  increased  at 
the  rate  of  399  per  cent,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  the  rate  of  421  per  cent. 
The  figures  of  the  railway  expenditure 
do  not  include  a  sum  of  about  £800,- 
000  for  railway  pensions,  which  are' 
charged  to  the  general  account." 


From  Calais  to  Port  Arthur, — Contracts 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Interna- 
tional Sleeping  Car  Co.  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  which  provide  for  the 
running  of  first-class  trains  over  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  An  initial 
excursion  was  to  have  been  rxin  during 
August  from  London  and  Paris  to  St. 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow.  At  the  lat- 
ter city  a  train  was  to  be  made  up  of 
sleeping  cars,  dining  car,  etc..  which 
would  convey  the  excursionists  to 
Nljni  Novgorod,  where  two  days  would 
be  spent  visiting  the  famous  fair.  From 
there  to  Kazan,  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Tartary,  and  thence 
eastward  to  Samara  and  Krasuolarsk, 
the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  When  this  railway  is  com- 
pleted it  Is  proposed  to  run  trains  at 
stated  Intervals  from  Calais  to  Port 
Arthur,  a  distance  of  about  7,000  miles. 


Trade  With  Hawaii. — Annexation  can- 
not greatly  increase  the  trade  between 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States  as  a 
larger  part  of  Hawaiian  trade  was  with 
the  United  States  before  annexation. 
From  official  reports  the  following  table 
is  taken,  showing  the  total  Imports,  in- 
cluding specie.  Into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  countries,  during  the  year 
1897: 

Amount.  Pr.  Ct. 
U.  S.  Pacific  Ports... $6,502,936.70  73.58 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports  . .      297.091 .64      3.36 

Great  Britain 865,781 .25      9.80 

Germany 192,932.19      2.18 

China 260,417.40      2.94 

Japan  292,316.34      3.31 

Australasia  and    New 

Zealand    122.453.19      1.39 

Canada 58.674.92        .66 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  .         5,864.04        .07 

France 30,997.32        .35 

Other  Countries 208,738. 10      2.36 

Total $8,838,203.09  100.00 


Commerce  of  American  Ports. — Official 
reports  Indicate  that  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  two  cities  which  have  con- 
Irolled  practically  all  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  past  years  are  at 
last  beginning  to  lose  some  of  their 
prestige. 

New  York  handled  52.5%  of  the 
foreign  commerce,  exports  and  imports 


taken  collectively,  in  1890;  52.2%  in 
1893,51.4%  in  1896,48%  In  1897, 
and  45.9%  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Her  e:q)orts  were  36. 1  %  of  the  entire 
exports  of  the  country  in  1898,  against 
37.2%  In  1897,40.1%  In  1896,  and 
41.3%  In  1894;  while  her  importations 
in  1898  were  65.3%  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  country  against  64. 1  %  in 
1896  and  63.4%  In  1894. 

Boston's  imports  fell  from  1 1.8%  of 
the  entire  country  in  1897  to  8.3%  In 
the  year  just  closed.  Her  exports  were 
9.5%  in  1898  against  10.8%  In  1896, 
10.5%  in  1895,  and  10.8%  In  1893. 

Baltimore's  percentage  of  exports 
have  been  7.6%  in  1895,  8.5%  In 
1896,  8.1%  In  1897,  and  in  1898 
9.6%.  The  Imports  of  this  city  have 
been  1.6%  In  1895,  1.7%  in  1896. 
1.4%  in  1897,  and  1.2%  in  1898. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  has  increased 
in  her  e:q>orts  from  1.6%  In  1894  to 
2.4%  in  1898.  and  her  imports  have 
increased  from  considerably  less  than 
1%  of  the  entire  country  to  1.7%  in 
1898. 

New  Orleans*  imports  were  2.17% 
of  the  entire  country  in  1 897  and  1 .57  % 
in  1898,  while  her  exports  were  9.66% 
in  1897  and  9.15%  in  1898. 

Galveston's  share  of  the  total  ex- 
portatlons  of  the  country  In  1898  was 
5.56%  against  5.54%  in  1897,  4.12% 
in  1896,  3.98%  in  1894,  3.43%  in 
1892,  and  2.88%  in  1890.  Her  per- 
centage of  imports,  are  not  reported, 
except  that  they  *'made  a  marked  in- 
crease, those  of  1898  being  49% 
greater  than  those  of  1897." 

San  Francisco  exported  in  1898 
3.34%  of  the  total  exports  of  the  coun- 
try against  3.08%  In  1895.  Her  per- 
centage of  the  Imports  was  6.98% 
in  1898,  against  4.5%  In  1897. 

Puget  Sound  customs  district  shows 
exports  for  1898  to  be  1.45%  of  the 
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total  against   1.13%   in   1897,  **while  Newport  News  increased  from  less  than 

the    imports    of    the    year,    although  1%  in  1896  to  over  2%  In  1898;  New 

slightly  less  than  those  of   1897,  were  Orleans  increased  from  less  than  4% 

much  greater  than  those  of  any  prior  in   1897  to  over   11%    in    1898,  and 

year."  Galveston  increased    from    4.5%   in 

Taking  up  the  leading  articles  of  1897  to  over  7%  in  1898.  In  com 
export,  such  as  wheat,  com,  flour,  exports,  however,  New  Orleans  and 
etc.,  it  is  found  that  the  North  Atlantic  Galveston  lost,  New  Orleans  dropping 
ports  have  lost  materialty  in  their  pro-  from  17.2%  of  the  total  com  exports 
portion  of  the  export  trade,  while  their  of  1897  to  1 1.1  %  in  1898.  while  Gal- 
loss  becomes  the  gain  of  ports  farther  veston  dropped  from  3.4%  in  1897  to 
south.  New  York,  which  in  1893  2.3%  in  1898. 
handled  33.7%  of  the  wheat  exported,  From  these  statistics  it  would  appear 
handled  but  24.9%  of  the  wheat  ex-  that  for  1898,  of  the  percentage  of 
ported  in  1898;  her  percentage  of  the  total  exports  the  following  cities  rank  in 
corn  export  of  1893  was  26.7%  and  in  their  order: 
1 898  but  20.3% ;  her  percentage  of  the  Pr.  Ct. 

flour  export,  which  in  1893was36.2%  New  York 36.1 

feUto32.3%  in  1898,  while  her  per-  BLTimol^^::::;:^^ 

centage  of    the  exportation  of   oats,  Boston 8.3 

which   in    1893   was   83.3%,   fell    to  Galveston  5.56 

58.2%  in    1898.     Boston  exported  in  San  Francisco 3.34 

1898  less  than  6%  of  the  wheat  crop,  NewportNews 2.4 

against  over    14%    in    1897,  and  but  P^e^t  Sound  District 1.45 

5.3%  of  the  com  exports,  against  over       "^^^^  P^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^  ^"^  *"^- 

10%  in  1894.  P^^^-  ^  ^^ 

This  loss  of  grain  exports  by  New  Ne^Yorlc  65.3 

York  and  Boston  became  the  gain  of  Boston 8.3 

Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New  Or-  San  Francisco 6.98 

leans,   Galveston,  and  certain  of  the  NewportNews 1.7 

Northem    border    ports,       Baltimore  NewOrleans 1.57 

'^  Baltimore   1.2 

handled  in  1898,  14.7%   of  the  wheat  Galveston  (not  reported) 

e:q)ortations    against  8. 1  %    in    1 897;  Puget  Sound  District  (not  reported) 
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THE  CANADIAN  FEDERAL  UNION. 


Copyricht.  1898. 

'The  Dominion  of  Canada  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  dependencies  of  the 
TktDamiaion.  ™^  remarkable  empire 
known  to  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  properly  called  a  depend- 
ency because  its  government,  though  com- 
plete within  itself,  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  and  subordinate  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment preside  o'er  the  whole  empire;*'  is  the 
brief  description  of  the  Dominion  given  by 
Bsurinot,  a  Canadian  historian. 

That  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Locomo- 
tm  FirtmnCs  Magazine  possess  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Domin- 
ion government  is  probable,  and  that  many 
are  interested  in  the  subject  is  certain.  Be 
it  understood  now  that  no  effort  will  be  made 
in  this  article  to  write  a  political  "history" 
of  Canada,  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  government  and  the  various 
conditions  leading  up  to  its  adoption,  will 
be  considered. 

Greswell,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  says  of 
the  first  occupation  of  Canada  by  the  Brit- 
ish:  "After  the  conquest  of 
S:!Jw  C«n,d.(17«))  the  people  had 
been  treated  with  exceptional 
leniency.  They  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws  and  religion  and  feudal  cus- 
toms, and  were  admitted,  as  far  as  the  ideas 
of.the  times  would  admit,  into  the  partnership 
of  government.  It  was  impossible  to  give  the 
'Habitans'  self-government  for  along  time 
after  their  absorption  into  the  British  Em- 
pire.   They  were  certainly  unfitted  for  It." 

Yet,  after  all  of  this  "liberty,"  of  which 
Greswell  speaks,  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. This  same  author,  whose  work  was 
published,  "under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,"  thus  describes  England's 
colonial  policy  during  the  reign  of  George 


by  W.  S.  Cuter. 

III.,  which  affected  all  her  North  American 
possessions: 

"After  1763  the  history  of  North  America 
assumes  a  completely  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  had  borne  hitherto.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  fight  had  been  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the  one 
side,  and  France  and  her  allies  on  the  other. 
The  islands,  promontories,  rivers  and  lakes 
of  North  America  had  been  the  scene  of 
almost  incessant  wariare  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Now  that  the  rivalry 
of  France  was  removed,  the  struggle  be- 
came a  fratricidal  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonists  who  had  always 
helped  her.  In  1776  a  congress  of  colonial 
delegates  met  at  Philadelphia  and  declared 
the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies; 
and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  lasting  un- 
til 178;5,  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
came an  independent  nation.  The  war  cost 
the  mdlher  country  £100,000,000  and  50,- 
000  lives.  The  most  prominent  cause  of  this 
costly  and  unprofitable  struggle  was  the 
grievance  of  the  American  colonists  that 
their  commerce  was  confined  by  arbitrary 
legislation.  They  could  not  export  the 
chief  products  of  their  industry — sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  molasses, 
peltry,  ore,  raw  silk,  hides,  etc. — ^to  any 
place  but  Great  Britain;  nor  might  any  for- 
eign vessel  enter  a  colonial  harbor.  Lest 
the  colonies  should  multiply  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  they 
might  not  use  a  ship,  nor  a  boat,  nor  a  car- 
riage, nor  even  a  pack  horse  to  carry  wool, 
or  any  manufacture  of  which  wool  forms  a 
part,  across  the  line  of  one  province  to  an- 
other. They  could  not  land  wool  from  the 
nearest  Islands,  nor  ferry  it  across  a  river, 
nor  even  ship  it  to  England.  A  British 
sailor  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes  in 
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their  harbors  might  not  buy  there  more  than 
fortj  shillings'  worth  of  woolens.  Where  was 
there  a  house  in  the  colonies  that  did  not 
cherish,  and  did  not  possess  the  English 
Bible?  And  yet  to  print  that  Bible  in  Brit- 
ish America  would  have  been  piracy. 

"America  abounded  in  iron  ores  of  the 
best  quality  as  well  as  in  wood  and  in  coal, 
but  steel  furnaces  and  plating  forges  were 
prohibited.  In  addition  to  this  checking  of 
free  labour  and  crushing  of  native  industries, 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  were  to  be  levied 
and  stamp  duties  were  to  be  enforced  every- 
where. As  smuggling  went  on  largely, 
naval  and  military  officers  were  converted 
into  excise  men,  and  given  power  to  search 
every  ship  they  suspected.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unwise  and  impolitic  than 
te  make  the  'services'  assist  in  such  a  thank- 
less task  as  collecting  an  unpopular  revenue. 
It  made  the  colonists  detest  the  sight  of  the 
British  uniforms.  To  us  (British  people)  by 
the  light  of  modern  times,  this  policy  seems 
unexampled  in  its  folly  and  short-sighted- 
ness, but  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  temper  of  the  age. 

"The  colonial  system  of  those  days  was 
simple  and  dogmatic.  Stated  in  Lord 
Sheffield's  words:  The  only  use  of  the 
American  colonies  is  the  monopoly  of  their 
consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their  pro- 
duce.' Even  Pitt,  the  great  Commoner, 
who  sympathized  greatly  with  the  colonists 
in  many  ways,  said  that:  'They  had  no 
right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horse 
shoe.'  In  those  days  no  one  dreamed  of  a 
colony  possessing  full  responsiole  •govern- 
ment, and  developing  its  own  industries  and 
trading.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp 
Act  (1763),  an  easy  revenue  seemed  to  be 
assured  to  the  Imperial  Government.  But 
this  was  by  its  very  nature  a  vexatious  impost. 
Without  stamps  marriages  would  be  null, 
notes  of  hand  valueless,  ships  at  sea  prizes 
te  the  first  captors,  suits  at  law  Impossible, 
transfers  of  real  estate  invalid  and  inherit- 
ances Irreclaimable.  In  every  relation  of 
life  the  stamp  obtruded  itself  as  a  visible 
grievance.  American  colonists,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  rose  up  in 
angry  protest  against  it.  The  popular  cry 
was  'Liberty,  property  and  no  stamps.' 

"To  remedy  the  obnoxious  character  of 
the  Act,  the  clumsy  expedient  was  adopted 
of  employing  colonists  as  collectors.  In 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  these  officers  were 
compelled  by  an  angry  mob  to  resign.    In 


England  the  outburst  of  passionate  feeling 
was  received  with  some  surprise.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  arms  was 
discussed.  There  were  in  North  America 
at  this  time  about  300,000  white  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  60.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  for  them  to  put  150.000  fight- 
ing men  in  the  field.  In  the  last  wars 
against  the  French,  the  colonists  had  raised 
clothed  and  paid  for  a  force  of  25,000  men 
who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  disci- 
plined troops.  Pennsylvania  alone  had  dis- 
bursed £500,000.  The  British  forces  in  the 
country  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  5.000 
men,  scattered  about  over  enormous  tracts 
of  country.  If  there  was  a  rupture  between 
England  and  her  colonists  it  was  certain 
that  France  and  Spain  would  assist  the 
Americans.  In  case  of  hostilities,  trade 
would  be  dislocated  and  the  colonists  learn 
to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Already  the 
difficulty  of  this  Stamp  Act  had  stopped  one- 
third  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester, 
and  thrown  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  workmen.  Well  might  England's  min- 
isters halt  in  their  proposal  to  enforce  the 
tax. 

"Moreover,  a  number  of  zealous  and  elo- 
quent members  of  Parliament  condemned 
the  measure  and  the  policy,  but  it  was  hard 
to  get  out  of  the  old  grooves  and  to  sur- 
render the  point.  Pitt  pronounced  for  the 
repeal,  but  Grenville  was  Inexorable.  In 
Februrary,  1766,  the  Act  was  repealed  in 
Parliament  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167. 
For  a  time  the  American  colonists  were 
pacified:  They  had  won  their  point,  but 
England's  ministers  had  not  learned  the 
lesson.  When  the  attempt  was  again  made 
to  tax  the  colonies  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  tea 
the  flames  of  rebellion  burst  forth.  The 
opposite  poles  of  sentiment  were  fairly  rep- 
resented in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
when  the  question  of  taxing  America  was  be- 
fore the  House.  Charles  Townsend,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Wolfe's  expeditions, 
and  was  supposed  to  understand  the  whole 
subject,  said:  'Will  these  American  chil- 
dren, planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our 
indulgence  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opu- 
lence, and  protected  by  our  arms,  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from 
the  heavy  burden  under  which  we  lie?'  To 
this  appeal,  Isaac  Barre,  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Wolfe  and  had 
fought  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  protested 
with  vehemence. 
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"  They  planted  by  your  carel  No;  your 
oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They 
fled  from  your  tyranny  to  an  uncultivated,  in- 
hospitable country, where  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  liable;  and,  among  others,  to 
the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe.  .  .  .  They 
nourished  by  your  indulgence!  They  grew  by 
your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began 
to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised 
in  sending  psrsons  to  rule  them  in  one  de- 
partment and  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members 
of  this  House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties, 
to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey 
upon  them;  men  whose  behaviour  on  many 
occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons 
of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.  .  .  . 
They  protected  by  your  arms!  They  have 
nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense;  have 
exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their  constant  and 
laborious  industry  for  the  defense  of  a  coun- 
try whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood 
while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little 
savings  to  your  emolument.* " 

But  as  bad  as  this  English  writer  makes 
the  conditions  of  the  British  colonies  at  that 
date,  Bourinot  shows  that  that  part  of  them  in 
Canada  had  suffered  worse  under  French 


»  Thb  Oubbbc  Act.— a  Governor  and  Council,  al- 
though with  limited  powers,  still  ruled  the  Colony 
(1773),  the  common  people  were  as  uneducated  and 
as  simple  as  ever,  and  the  clergy  received  their  par- 
ochial dues  and  tithes  as  punctully  as  during  French 
dominion.  Still  the  peasantry  began  to  feel  a  stray  glim- 
mering of  Independence,  and  to  resist  such  exactions 
•f  the  seigneurs  as  they  considered  were  legally  unjust. 
As  the  country  gradually  became  more  and  more  pros- 
perous, and  thinking  people  had  leisure  to  look  around 
them  and  reflect,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  began  to  pre- 
vail as  to  the  future  government  of  the  Colony,  and 
whether  the  French  or  EngUsh  laws  would  be  per- 
manently established.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  British  settlers  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  English 
law  and  a  government  based  on  popular  representation. 
The  inhabitants  of  French  origin,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  desired  the  establishment  of  their  old  civil 
law,  but  were  divided  with  regard  to  a  House  of  As- 
sembly. Some  supposed  that  a  representative  consti- 
tution would  give  the  settlers  of  EngUsh  origin,  who 
were  much  better  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  gov- 
ernment than  themselves,  a  great  preponderance  in 
public  affairs.  Others  leaned  to  a  Governor  and 
Council  as  the  mode  of  government  they  best  under- 
stood; while  a  few  of  the  better  informed  desired  to  be 
ruled  by  their  own  represenutlves,  llxe  the  other 
British  colonies.  Mr.  Lotblnlere,  described  by  one  of 
the  principal  law  officers  of  Canada  as  a  very  sensible 
and  reflecting  man.  and  a  Urge  Canadian  landed  pro- 
prietor, gave  it  as  his  opinion  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Quebec  Bill  in  Jime 
1 774,  that  if  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  sit  in  a 
House  of  Assembly  there  would  be  no  objection  made 
to  its  establishment.  He  also  stated  that  if  a  legis- 
lative council  were  established,  and  composed  in  part 
cf  the  Canadian  Noblesse,  it  would  have  the  best  ef- 
fects. 

Such  was  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  country 
when  in  the  month  of  October  1 773.  meetings  were 
held  in  Quebec  to  petition  the  Deputy- Governor,  Gen. 
Carleton  being  still  absent  from  the  Province,  to  sum- 


rule.  In  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  the 
period  terminating  with  the  British  conquest, 
he  says:  "We  look  in  vain  for  evidence  of 
popular  freedom  or  material  prosperity  dur- 
ing these  times.  The  government  was 
autocratic  and  illiberal,  and  practically  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  intendent. 
Public  meetings  were  steadily  repressed, 
and  even  the  few  that  were  held  in  those 
early  days  on  occasions  of  public  emergency 
could  be  called  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
authorities.  No  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  established.  And  the  efforts 
to  elect  aldermen  for  civic  purposes  in 
Quebec  were  almost  immediately  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  open  and  insidious  hos- 
tility of  the  governing  powers.  Even  trade 
was  in  fetters.  Canadians  could  only  deal 
with  France,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
strictive policy  of  those  times  when  colonies 
were  considered  simply  feeders  for  the 
commerce  of  the  parent  state.**  The  same 
writer  says:  *in  1774  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  for  the  first  time  called 
upon  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Canada 
and  passed  the  act  giving  the  first  constitu- 
tion to  Canada,  generally  known  in  our  his- 
tory as  the  'Quebec  Act.*  *'  * 

mon  a  House  of  Assembly  in  agreement  with  the  royal 
proclamation  of  1 763.  The  principal  Canadians  were 
invited  to  attend  these  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  on  their  declining  to  do  so.  the  British 
inhabitants  determined  to  proceed  alone  in  the  matter, 
and  after  some  delays  presented  their  petition  to  the 
Deputy-Governor  on  the  3d  of  December.  He  replied 
to  it  a  week  after  by  stating:  "That  the  matter  was  of 
too  great  Importance  for  the  Council  of  the  Province  to 
decide  upon,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Government  ap- 
peared likely  soon  to  be  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." A  fresh  draft  of  the  petition  was  soon  after 
presented  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  but  beyond  hints  that  the  Province  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  General  Assembly,  no  answer  was 
returned. 

In  Great  Britain  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  gradually  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
fact  that  unless  Parliament  receded  from  its  assumed 
right  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  their  independence 
was  very  near.  The  hostile  position  assumed  by  their 
Houses  of  Assembly  was  ill  calculated  to  make  the 
British  legislature  regard  popular  colonial  representa- 
tion very  favourably,  and  it  was  now  determined  to  give 
Canada  a  different  form  of  government.  On  the  2d  of 
May  ( 1 774),  a  bill,  usually  known  as  the  Quebec  Act, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  which  passed  without  opposition,  and  was 
sent  down  to  the  Commcms  for  their  concurrence.  This 
bill  repealed  all  the  provisions  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  1 763,  annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  relative  to  the  civil  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  revoked  the  commissions  of 
hidges  and  other  existing  officers  and  established  new 
boundaries  for  the  Province  which  was  now  declared  to 
embnace  all  ancient  Canada.  Labrador,  and  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  Quebec 
Act  released  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada 
from  all  penal  restrictions,  renewed  their  dues  and 
tithes  to  its  regular  clergy,  but  as  regarded  members 
of  their  o«m  chtirch  only  ^Protestants  being  freed  from 
their  payment)  and  confirmed  all  classes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  religious  orders  and  communities.  In  the  full 
possession  of  their  properties.    The  French  laws  were 
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When  the  War  of  Independence  closed 
it  found  the  British  colonies  restricted  to 
Canada,  the  people  of  which 
jl^^  being  nearly  entirely  French, 
^^*^  had  taken  but  little  Interest  in 
that  war.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  the  acknowledgement  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  an 
emigration  of  'Tories"  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  the  King  set  toward  that  portion  of 
Canada  north  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  above  the  Ottawa  River,  and  also 
into  New  Brunswick  and  into  Nova  Scotia, 
the  "  Land  of  Evangeline."  Fate  had  so 
willed  it  that  in  the  very  land  from  which 
the  Acadians  had  been  driven  by  British 
soldiers,  British  loyalists  now  sought  refuge 
from  political  persecutions.  These  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  were  Americans  by 
birth,  assumed  the  name  of  "United  Empire 
Loyalists,"  and  thus  Canada  became  an 
English  colony  in  subjects  as  well  as  in 
government.  In  speaking  of  the  conditidns 
existing  in  the  new  Republic  which  forced 
this  emigration,  Greswell  says:  ''After  this 
pacification  (acknowledgement  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  by  Great 
Britain)  one  of  the  first  difficulties  on  both 
sides  was  how  to  deal  with  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists.  The  evib  of  a  civil  and  in- 
testine war  are  always  worse  than  those  of 
an  ordinary  campaign.  Friends,  brothers 
and  relations  had  taken  different  sides  on 
the  great  question  of  "imperial  prerogative" 
which  had  been  fought  out  so  sternly  and 
obstinately.  In  spite  of  all  her  faults  and 
mistakes  there  were  many  who  said  of  the 
mother  country,  'England,  I  love  thee  still.' 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to  re- 
spond. She  had  asked  Congress  (of  the 
United  States)  to  treat  them  leniently,  and 
Congress  sent  down  recommendations  to 
the  various  State  Governments  to  show 
kindness  and  forbearance;  but  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  settle 

dochred  to  be  the  rules  for  decision  relatlye  to  property 
and  ciTll  rights,  while  the  English  criminal  law  was 
established  in  perpetuity.  Both  civil  and  criminal 
codes,  however,  were  liable  to  be  altered  or  modified 
by  the  ordinances  of  the  Governor  and  a  Legislative 
CoundL  This  Council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  to  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty-three, 
nor  less  than  seventeen  members.  Its  power  was 
Umited  to  levying  local  or  municipal  taxes  and  to  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  internal 
affolrs  of  the  Province:  the  British  Parliament  Jeal- 
ously reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  external  taxati(Mi 
or  levying  duties  on  articles  imported  or  exported. 
Every  ordinance  passed  by  this  Council  was  to  be 
transmitted  within  six  months,  at  furthest,  after  enact- 
ment, for  the  approbation  of  the  King,  and  if  disallowed, 
to  be  null  and  void  on  his  pleasure  becoming  loi^wn  in 
Quehoc.— History  a/  Canada,  MacMuUen. 


down  comfortably  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  fortunately  abundance  of  land 
elsewhere,  and  on  the  same  continent, 
where  England  could  find  a  home  for  them. 
West  of  the  river  Ottawa  lay  fertile  and 
noble  country  enclosed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lakes.  In  1784  Gov.  Haldimand 
sent  surveyors  to  lay  out  in  lots,  the  country 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Quinte, 
and  around  Niagara  and  Amherstburg.  A 
list  of  the  Loyalists  was  made,  £4,000,000  of 
public  money  voted  for  them,  and  land 
given  on  a  generous  scale.  Field  officers 
were  allotted  5,000  acres,  captains  3,000, 
subalterns  2,000,  and  private  soldiers  200 
each.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  son  coming 
of  age  or  of  a  daughter  marrying,  200  extra 
were  added.  These  were  generous  terms 
and  they  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  ref- 
ugees, who  deserved  every  possible  care 
and  attention  from  the  mother  country  for 
their  devotion  to  her  cause." 

But  when  the  English  Parliament  at- 
tempted to  legislate  for  English  Protestants, 
greatly  in  the  minority,  and  French  Can- 
adian Catholics,  who  were  but  conquered 
subjects  at  best.  Parliament  had  a  task  on 
its  hands.  Bourinot  says  of  the  period: 
'The  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between  Eng- 
land and  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies,  led  her 
statesmen  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  state 
of  Canada  and  study  the  best  methods  of 
strengthening  their  government  in  the 
French  Colonies,  where  the  English  ele- 
ment was  still  relatively  insignificant, 
though  holding  practically  the  reins  of  power 
by  means  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
public  offices." 

Immigration  from  the  mother  country  in- 
creased the  number  of  English  colonists  in 
Canada,  who,  feeling  their 
strength  and  disliking  the  laws 
of  the  province,  found  means  of  making 
such  dislike  known,  and  in  order  to  compro- 
mise the  differences  Canada  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  latter 
under  a  Governor  General  and  the  former 
under  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  both  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  Act 
recognized  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
were  made  up  of  two  distinct  peoples— dis- 
tinct in  blood,  religion  and  traditions.  To 
harmonize  these  divergent  factions  was  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  1791.^ 


*Thb  Canadian  CoNSTmrriON  of  1791.— The 
Constitutional  Act  repealed  so  much  of  the  Quebec  Act 
as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  Council  for  the 


The  Aot  of  1791. 
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Gresvell  tays  of  the  results  of  this  Act: 
"After  the  political  difflcuhies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  adjusted  in  1791,  and 
peace  relations  were  established  between 
French  and  British  settlers,  Canada  pros- 
pered. The  historian  has  written  of  this 
period,  'All  classes  of  the  community  were 
contented.  The  inhabitants  of  British  origin 
felt  they  had  all  they  could  reasonably  ex- 

affairs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  powers  given 
to  It  to  make  ordinances  for  the  goremment  thereof. 

His  Majesty's  message  expressive  of  his  intention 
to  divide  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  two  separate 
provinces,  as  previously  noticed,  to  be  called  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  being  recited,  it  was 
enacted  that  a  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 
should  be  established  in  each  province,  with  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good  government 
thereof. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King  for  life,  and  In  Upper  Canada 
to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  seven  and  in  Lower  Canada 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  persons.  No  person  not  being 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  a  natural  bom 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  or  naturalized  by  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  or  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  by  the 
conquest  and  cession  of  Canada,  coukl  be  appointed  to 
It  His  Majesty  was  authorized  to  annex  to  hereditary 
titles  of  honor  the  right  of  being  summoned  to  the 
Legislative  Council  in  either  province.  The  Covemor 
had  the  right  of  appointing  a  Speaker  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  Each  province  was  to  be  divided  into 
districts  or  counties,  or  cities,  or  towns,  or  townships, 
which  were  to  return  representatives  to  the  Assem- 
blies, the  Governor  fixing  the  limits  of  such  districts 
and  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  returned  for 
each.  The  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  Upper  Canada  was  to  be  not  less  than  sixteen, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  not  less  than  fifty,  and  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  county  members 
were  to  be  elected  by  owners  of  land  in  freehold  or  in 
fitfox  rotun,  to  the  vahie  of  forty  shillings  sterling  a 
year,  over  and  above  all  renU  and  charges  payable  out 
of  or  In  respect  of  same.  Members  for  the  town  or 
township  were  elected  by  persons  having  a  dwelling- 
house  and  a  lot  of  ground  therein  of  the  yeariy  vahie 
of  five  pounds  sterling  or  upwards,  or  who,  having  re- 
sided in  the  town  for  twelve  calendar  months,  next 
before  date  of  the  writ  of  election,  shall  bona  fidt 
have  paid  one  year's  rent  for  the  dwelling-  house  in 
which  he  shall  have  resided,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  or  upward. 

No  person  being  a  Legislative  Councillor,  or  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Rome,  or  a 
teacher  of  any  other  religious  profession,  was  eligible 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  either  province,  nor  was 
any  person  under  lawful  age.  to  vote  at  any  election  of 
a  member  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  nor  eligible 
thereto:  nor  was  any  person  eligible  as  such  who  was 
not  a  natural  bom  subjact,  or  naturalized  as  aforesaid, 
or  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  by  the  conquest. 

Power  was  given  the  Governor  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  of  holding  the  first  and  every  other  session 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  in  each  prov- 
ince, giving  due  notice  thereof,  and  to  prorogue  the 
same  from  time  to  time,  and  to  dissohre  it  whenever 
he  deemed  such  expedient.  They  were  to  be  con- 
vdced  once  at  least  in  every  twelve  mmths.  and  each 
assembly  was  to  continue  four  years  from  the  day  (A 
the  return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  members: 
subject,  however,  to  be  sooner  prorogued  and  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

The  Govemor  was  authorized  to  give  or  withhold 
his  Majesty's  assent  to  all  bills,  passed  by  the  two 
branches,  and  to  reserve  such  as  he  might  think  fit, 
for  the  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon. 
Copies  of  all  bills  he  might  assent  to  were  also  to  be 
fcMTwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat^;  and  his  Majesty 
might,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  receipt  by 
the  Secretary,  disallow  them  if  he  thought  fit. 

Bills  reserved  by  the  Govemor  for  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  were  not  to  have  effect  till  sanctioned,  and 
notice  thereof  given  by  message  to  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament,  or  by  proclamation;  nor 


pect  in  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  while  the  population  of 
French  descent  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  language,  their  customs  and  their  re- 
ligion, lived  on  an  easy  and  good-natured 
existence  which  nothing  disturbed.  Mean- 
time the  province  was  steadily  progressing 
in  population  and  wealth.'  ** 
But  religious  differences  bore  their  fruit. 

could  the  royal  assent  to  bills  so  reserved  be  given, 
unless  within  two  years  next  after  the  day  when  pre' 
sented  to  the  Govemor  for  the  royal  assent. 

All  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  In  force  In  either 
province,  except  as  repealed  or  altered  by  that  Act, 
were  to  remain  In  force,  as  they  might  be  at  the  time 
of  Its  coming  Into  operation. 

The  Govemor  and  Executive  Council,  which,  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  had  been 
constituted  a  court  of  appeals,  were.  In  each  province, 
to  continue  so;  liable,  however,  to  such  other  provi- 
sions as  might  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  new  Leg- 
islature. 

It  was  enacted  that  an  allotment  of  Crown  lands.  In 
each  province,  should  be  made  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  same, 
and  such  allotment  was  to  be.  as  nearly  as  drcum- 
stanoes  and  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit,  eoual 
In  vahw  to  a  seventh  part  of  the  lands  granted,  and  to 
be  granted.  This  provision  of  the  Act  became,  and 
Indeed  still  Is,  a  source  of  much  agitation  and  discord 
In  Canada.  Far  better  for  it  had  it  been.  If  such  enact- 
ment had  never  taken  place. 

His  Majesty  was  suthorized  to  empower  the  Gov- 
ernors in  each  province  to  erect  parsonages  and  en- 
dow them,  and  to  present  incumbents  or  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  subject  and  liable  to  all  righU 
of  Institution  and  all  other  spiritual  and  ecclertaatical 
Jurisdiction  and  authority,  lawfully  granted  to  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  to 
vary  and  repeal  the  provisions  relating  to  such  allot- 
ments for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  parson- 
ages and  rectories,  and  presentation  of  incumbents  or 
ministers:  but  it  was  provided  that  no  bills  in  this  be- 
half were  to  be  assented  to  by  his  Majesty  until 
thirty  days  after  they  had  been  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Imperial  Parliament,  nor  was  his  MaJeslQr 
to  assent  to  such  bill  in  case  of  an  address  from  either 
of  the  Houses  during  that  period,  requesting  him  to 
withhold  the  royal  assent  from  it.  The  intent  of  these 
privileges  was  to  preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  established  Church  of  England  In  both  provinces 
from  Invasion  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

All  lands  to  be  hereafter  granted  in  Upper  Car.ada 
were  to  be  free  and  in  common  socage,  and  so  In 
Lower  Canada  when  the  grantee  required  it. 

The  British  Parliament  reserved  to  Itself  the  right 
of  providing  regulations  or  prohibitions,  imposing, 
levying  and  collecting  duties,  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation  or  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  to  be 
carried  on  between  the  said  two  provinces,  or  between 
either  of  them  and  any  other  part  of  his  Majea^'s  do- 
minions or  any  foreign  country,  or  for  appointing  and 
directing  the  payment  of  duties  so  imposed:  leaving, 
however,  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  all  nooneys  so 
levied,  in  either  province,  to  the  Leglsfaiture  thereof, 
and  applicable  to  such  public  uses  therein,  as  it  might 
think  fit  to  apply  them. 

The  Govemor.  pursuant  to  the  King's  instructions, 
was  to  fix  upon  and  declare  the  day  when  the  Act 
should  commence,  which  was  not  to  be  later  than  the 
3 1  St  December  1 79 1 ;  nor  was  the  calling  together  of 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  in  each  prov- 
ince, to  be  later  than  the  3  Ist  December  1 792. 

The  above  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  conferred  a  constitution  upon  the  new  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively,  or  as  much 
of  them  at  least  as  it  is  necessary  to  quote.  By  a 
proclamation  dated  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.  Quebec, 
1 8th  November  1791,  of  his  Excellency,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Alured  Clarke,  Esq..  it  was  declared 
that  the  Act  shoukl  commence  within  the  said  prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively  on  the 
26th  December  \7<i\.— History  of  Canada— Christit. 
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The  government  recognized  no  creed  ex- 
cept the  * 'Church  of  England."  To  this  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  immigrant  protested, 
the  Irish  Catholic  immigrants  protested,  and 
the  French  Catholic  natives  protested, 
These  religiotis  differences  not  unnaturally 
united  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  French  colo- 
nists against  the  "Church  of  State,*'  and 
created  a  feeling  of  unrest.  The  Canadians 
also  complained  that  the  home  government 
was  taxing  them  and  refusing  them  the 
control  of  their  fiscal  policy.  Greswell  says 
of  the  differences  that  arose:  "On  the  17th 
of  December.  1792,  the  first  Parliament  of 
Lower  Canada  was  held,  and  one  of  the  first 
subjects  which  excited  discussion  was  the 
language  in  which  the  business  of  the  House 
should  be  conducted.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  Journab  of  the  proceedings 
should  be  printed  in  both  languages.  .  . 
.  .  The  Act  of  1791  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  Clergy  In  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  by  setting  apart  a  large  ex- 
tent of  wild  lands  for  their  endowment. 
These  lands  were  called  Clergy  Reserves, 
and  were  afterwards  a  source  of  great  Irri- 
tation."   .    .    . 

There  came  a  demand  for  political  inde- 
pendence, followed  by  a  bold  stroke  for  po- 

Tke  Papimii  "^^^  "^"^y*  ^^^^^  **^®  ""^^ 
S«b«llioB.  ®^  ^^  *^"^'  ^®^*  ^^^^  *"  ^^ 

astrous  defeat.  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  led  the  forces  In  upper  Canada 
and  Louis  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nel- 
son  in  Lower  Canada.  A  republic  was  pro- 
claimed; the  "patriots,"  as  they  were 
called,  adopted  a  national  flag,  bearing  two 
stars,  one  for  each  of  the  Canadas,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  Canada 
a  republic.  The  rebellion  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed and  Greswell  says  of  the  movement: 
"The  rebellion  lasted  through  the  year 
1838,  but  was  destined  to  come  to  a  speedy 
termination.  On  all  sides  the  insurgents 
were  crushed,  jaib  were  filled  with  their 
leaders,  and  180  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Some  of  them  were  executed  and 
some  were  banished  to  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 
while  others  were  pardoned  on  account  of 
their  youth.  But  there  was  a  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  England,  and,  after  a  few 
years,  pardons  were  extended  to  almost  all. 
Even  Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  were  allowed  to  come  back, 
and,  strange  to  say,  both  were  elected  to 
seats  in  the  Canadian  Assembly." 
Like  all  "strokes  for  liberty,"  this  rebel- 


lion was  not  without  its  fruit.  The  "union 
scheme  of  1841" 'was  a  direct  result.  In 
1839  Lord  John  Russell  sent  word  to  the 
Canadians:  "The  Queen's  Government  have 
no  desire  to  thwart  the  representative  assem- 
blies of  British  North  America  in  their 
measures  of  reform  and  improvement. 
They  have  no  wish  to  make  those  provinces 
the  resource  for  patronage  at  home.  They 
are  earnestly  intent  on  giving  the  talent  and 
character  of  leading  persons  in  the  colonies 
advantages  similar  to  those  which  talent 
and  character  employed  in  the  public  service 
of  the  United  Kingdom  obtain.  Her 
Majesty  has  no  desire  to  maintain  any  sys- 
tem of  policy  among  her  North  American 
subjects  which  opinion  condems." 

Lord  Sydenham  about  the  same  time  gave 
expression  to  the  following,  which  was  ac- 
cepted In  an  official  sense:  "Mutual  sacri- 
fices were  undoubtedly  required,  mutual 
concessions  would  be  demanded;  but  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  union 
(the  union  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada) 

sThb  Unioh  Bill  op  1841.— Tho  b:il  provided 
for  the  union  of  the  two  provincea  under  the  name  of 
the  ProYlnce  of  Canada,  with  one  LeglslatiTe  Council 
and  one  Leglalative  Aaaembly.  The  members  of  the 
former  were  not  to  be  fewer  than  twenty,  to  be  ap- 

R>inted  by  the  Crown  for  life:  those  of  the  lower 
ouse  were  to  be  elecUve,  forty-two  being  sent  by 
each  prOYince.  The  sum  of  j^5,000  was  to  be 
granted  annually  fOT  the  worldng  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  control  of  all  the  revenues  was  granted 
to  the  Assembly.  The  Executive  Council  was  to  be 
composed  of  eight  members  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Assembly.  Everything,  therefore,  for 
which  the  Assemblies  had  fojght  during  some  years 
past  was  cooceded.  with  the  exception  of  elective 
Legislative  Councils.  This  was  a  great  advance  upon 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1 79 1 .  The  wiU  of  the  As- 
semblies could  cow  be  expressed  fully  and  clearly 
through  their  officers,  and  legislation  could  be  carried 
on  in  harmony  with  the  majority.  It  was  still  felt  that 
the  Legislative  Council  nUght  balk  and  check  legis- 
lation by  throwing  out  measures  already  passed  la 
the  Lower  House:  but  the  main  outworks  were  carried 
by  the  reformers  and  the  chief  difficulties  were  re- 
moved. 

it  was  many  years,  however,  before  the  liberties 
given  were  actually  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  will  of 
the  Canadian  people  on  local  matters  had  sought  and 
won  expression  through  its  proper  channel;  but  the 
will  of  the  Governor,  and  behind  him  the  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Crown  of 
England  itself,  might  still  strongly  sway  Canadian 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  so  for  many 
years,  and  Lord  Elgin's  (1874)  excuses  for  it  were, 
that  the  long-standing  Quarrels  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Assemblies,  the  struggles  amongst  the  Can- 
adians themselves  on  such  burning  questions  as  the 
abolition  of  Clergy  Reserves,  of  seigneural  tenures 
and  of  feudal  right  and  duties  in  the  Lower  Province, 
had  rendered  a  tco  sudden  withdrawal  of  Imperial  In- 
thience  inadvisable,  if  not  Impossible.  It  is  not  easy 
in  any  country  to  alter  in  a  btow,  and  by  the  mere 
passing  of  a  Constitutional  act.  the  position  of  the 
governing  classes.  In  our  own  (BriUsh)  political  his- 
tory it  is  evident  that  reforms,  which  involve  a  change 
of  political  power,  are  very  slow  and  gradual.  So  la 
Canada,  even  alter  responsible  government  was  con- 
ceded, it  was  partially  suppressed  and  kept  under 
cover  of  the  will  of  the  Crown.— History  of  Canada— 
GreswtU. 
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would  be  fairly  adjusted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament." 

In  commenting  on  the  economic  effects 
of  the  Papineau  rebellion,  Greswell  says: 
'The  Canadian  rebellion,  with  its  manifold 
issues,  had  attracted  wide  and  universal  at- 
tention. The  colonists  had  refused  to  take 
the  surplus  convict  population,  now  drafted 
off  into  the  Southern  seas,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one  asserted  the  equality  of  col- 
onial life.  Matters  were  looking  serious  for 
England.  Here  was  the  last  remnant  of 
her  North  American  Empire  honeycombed 
with  sedition  and  disloyal  to  the  core.  Emi- 
gration had  become  more  popular  than  ever 
in  England,  and  the  'best  blood  and  sinew' 
of  the  mother  country  was  crossing  the 
ocean  in  shoals.  The  bare  mention  of  a 
cry  for  nationality  was  enough  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  England,  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
United  States  Republic  before  them  as  the 
living  evidence  of  what  a  cry  for  nationality 
could  mean.  The  crisis  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  the  fears  of  some  of  Eng- 
land's best  men.  When  Lord  Durham  went 
across  the  Atlantic  he  went  as  the  emissary 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  His  report, 
therefore,  on  the  state  of  Canadian  society 
and  politics  is  Justly  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant document,  and  as  constituting  in  it- 
self a  landmark  in  imperial  and  colonial 
history." 

Continuing  the  same  author  says  of  the 
results  of  the  Union  Bill  of  1841 :  "The  era 
of  political  enfranchisement  became  in 
Canada  an  era  of  territorial  expansion  and 
prosperity.  The  wealth  which  Lord  Dur- 
ham foretold  would  follow  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  political  difflcuhies,  quickly  came. 
Taking  increase  of  population  as  a  sign  of 
material  prosperity  we  find  that  during  the 
three  decades  which  succeeded  the  passing 
of  the  Union  Bill,  in  1841,  the  increase  of 
Canadians  was  very  remarkable,  (the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  in  1831  was  1.069,000;  and 
in  1871  it  was  3,833,000).  This  rapid  growth 
is  largely  owing  to  the  influx  of  British  emi- 
grants. .  .  .  Such  immigration  was  a 
sign  of  an  orderly  and  progressive  govern- 
ment in  the  country." 

But  as  years  passed  other  dissatisfactions 
arose.  The  prevailing  laws  did  not  change 
with  conditions.  The  population  of  upper 
Canada  increased  more  rapidly  than  did 
that  of  Lower  Canada.  Upper  Canada 
seemed  actuated  with  more  progressive 
ideas.    In  that  pro  vice  was  a  desire  for  leg- 


islation to  encourage  immigration  and  a 
policy  of  public  improvements  was  favored. 
Lower  Canada  had  no  desire  for  such  inno- 
vations, particularly  when  it  was  proposed 
that  the  expenses  of  these  experiments 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  purse.  In 
speaking  of  the  conditions  of  this  period  of 
Canadian  history,  Greswell  says:  'The 
thousands  of  fresh  immigrants  introduced  a 
new  party,  new  ideas,  and  a  fresh  political 
sltution.  The  "family  compact"  was  a  past 
landmark,  and  whatever  influence  it  pos- 
sessed and  position  it  occupied,  all  this  was 
more  and  more  flooded  out  of  sight  by  the 
rising  tide  of  new  settlers.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  the  neighboring  Republic  of  the 
United  States  insensibly  affected  the  Judg- 
ment of  British  settlers.  They  saw  that  the 
logical  outcome  of  colonial  life  was  an  in- 
dependent national  existence.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  a  colonial  constitutional  gov- 
ernment had  not  yet  been  worked  out.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  conception  in  politics  to 
frame  a  system  of  government  which  should 
give  the  utmost  possible  play  to  local  feel- 
ings and  prejudices,  and  yet  keep  the  com- 
ponent parts  in  union  with  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  precedent  in  ancient  or  mod-* 
ern  history  for  such  an  union  and  such  a 
colonial  empire.  Federalism  in  the  United 
States  was  already  a  familiar  idea  to  all,  but 
a  federal  state  or  states  under  the  British 
Crown  was  an  untried  experiment. 

"In  an  indirect  manner  the  presence  of  a 
large  French- Canadian  population — a  Latin 
race  by  the  side  of  a  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon — furthered  the  idea  of  federalism. 
Had  the  whole  of  the  population  of  British 
North  America  been  homogeneous  in  their 
character  and  unanimous  in  their  agitation 
for  political  reform,  moving  forward  as  a 
solid  phalanx,  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent nationality,  or  possibly  an  amalga- 
mation with  the  great  Republic  of  the  south, 
would  have  gained  ground,  and,  perhaps, 
have  been  worked  out.  But  in  many  ways 
the  French-Canadian  element  served  as  a 
drag  upon  the  consummation  of  either  al- 
ternative. The  very  fact  of  their  dissimi- 
larity disconcerted  those  political  idealists 
who  might  treasure  up  visions  of  an  inde- 
pendent North  American  state,  north  of 
latitude  45**,  living  under  its  own  flag;  and. 
as  far  as  amalgamation  with  the  Republic 
of  the  south  was  corcemed,  the  very  struc- 
ture of  society  in  Lower  Canada,  resting  as 
it  did  upon  French  laws  and  customs,  and 
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molded  in  all  its  dettlls  by  the  subtle  influ- 
ences of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  was 
opposed  to  this  idea.  How  could  the  'Hab- 
itans*  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  with  their 
separate  and  distinctive  traditions— some  of 
them  feudalistic,  and  kept  and  preserved 
most  carefully  in  the  villa^^es  and  farm 
houses — associate  heartily  with  the  Protest- 
ant and  Puritan  states  of  the  south?  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  neither  amalgama- 
tion nor  independence  was  possible  or  de- 
sirable the  proper  modus  wvendi  under  the 
ample  folds  of  the  British  flag  was  to  be  dis- 
covered." 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  but  little  to  do  with  Ca- 
nadian politics  previous  to  1867.  "None  of 
these  provinces  were  ever  given  written 
constitutions  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  was  the  case  with  old  Canada,*' 
says  Bourinot,  "but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  enjoyed  previous  to  1867,  as 
complete  a  system  of  self-government  as 
that  large  province.  Their  constitutions 
must  be  sought  in  the  commissions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors,  dispatches  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  Imperial  stat- 
utes, and  various  official  documents  which 
granted,  In  course  of  time,  a  legislative  sys- 
tem and  a  responsible  government." 

Newfoundland  was  English  by  discovery, 
but  fishery  privileges  led  to  disputes  which 
ended  In  France  formally  ceding  to  Great 
Britain,  as  early  as  1713,  this  great  island 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Of  Newfoundland,  Bourinot,  says:  "Until 
1832  the  system  of  government  was  most 
arbitrary,  and  a  few  wealthy  merchants  In 
England  and  their  agents  in  the  colonies, 
practically  controlled  affairs.  In  that  year 
representative  Institutions  were  allowed  the 
people,  and  the  government  consisted  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  an  ap- 
pointed Council,  with  both  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive functions  and  an  elected  Assembly. 
In  1854  responsible  government  was  con- 
ceded. The  government  Is  placed  In  the 
hands  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed 
by  the  Queen;  of  an  executive  or  advisory 
Council  of  seven  ministers;  of  a  legislative 
Council  of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by 
the  Govemor-ln-Councll;  of  an  Assembly  of 
thirty- six  members,  elected  every  four 
years  by  manhood  suffrage  by  ballot."  Al- 
though a  colonial  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  by  treaty,  retains  certain 
fishery  rights  on  the  western  and  northeast- 


em  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  'which,'  to 
use  the  words  of  the  author  quoted,  "have 
always  prevented  Immigration  and  created 
difficulties  which  must  be  settled  by  the  en- 
tire removal  of  these  concessions  if  the 
province  is  ever  to  form  a  contented  and 
prosperous  portion  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada." 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  Canadian 
political  history  that  may  be  said  to  be  the 
culmination  of  the  sturuggles 
^^^  "  of  a  century  for  local  self  gov- 

ernment. In  the  beginning, 
the  colonial  system  of  France  was  mon- 
archial  in  the  extreme;  then  came  the 
English  system  of  George  III.  which  while 
different,  granted  little  liberty  to  the  colo- 
nists; the  Act  of  1791  while  satisfactorily  re- 
lieving the  Immediate  requirements  In  course 
of  time  created  new  issues;  the  Union  Bill 
of  1841  granted  self-goverment  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  also  imposed  burdens  that  Ca- 
nadians learned  to  dislike.  Now  that  the 
people  of  the  several  provinces  had  gradual- 
ly been  led  up  to  a  desire  for  genuine  po- 
litical liberty  and  self-government  they  re- 
ceived the  sanction  If  not  the  encourage- 
ment, of  the  mother  country,  and  a  federal 
union  was  not  only  possible,  but  the  logical 
outcome  of  a  century's  agitation. 

To  the  minor  provinces  Is  due  the  credit 
of  Initiating  the  Dominion  movement,  al- 
though apparently  frightened  at  their  own 
proposition,  they  all  but  repudiated  that 
which  they  first  proposed.  In  1864  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  after  a  mutual  discussion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  federation  movement,  appointed 
delegates  to  meet  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  draft  plans  for  a  federal 
union  between  these  three  provinces. 

The  Canadas,  which  had  long  desired  such 
union,  asked  permission  to  participate,  and 
delegates  from  these  provinces  also  appeared 
at  Charlottetown.  Greswell  says  of  that 
period  which  made  this  meeting  possible: 
"The  Inhabitants  of  both  provinces,  the 
progressive  British  element  In  Ontario  and 
the  conservative  French  In  Quebec,  wel- 
comed confederation  as  giving  them,  by 
means  of  provincial  autonomy,  the  right  of 
remedying  local  grievances  arising  from 
the  different  laws,  customs  and  religion, 
now  denied  them  by  the  very  position  of 
parties.  The  colonists  of  the  maritime 
provinces  had  stood  apart  too  long  as  four 
separate  governments  to  be  blind  to  the  ob- 
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vious  advantages  of  political  amalgamation 
now  more  than  ever  forced  upon  them. 
The  "Conservatives*' and  ••Liberals"  (or,  as 
they  were  called,  the  "Tories"  and  the 
"Grits'*)  were  able  to  Join  hands  on  the 
momentous  issue  before  them,  which  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  machinery  of  Government.'* 

The  first  stumbling  block  at  the  Char- 
lottetown  conference  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  delegates  of  the  maritime 
provinces  that  they  had  no  authority  to  dis- 
cuss a  plan  for  a  federal  union  that  would 
include  others  than  the  three  provinces  that 
initiated  the  movement.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed without  definite  action,  except  that 
it  was  decided  that  another  meeting  should 
be  held  in  Quebec  which  would  have  the 
authority  to  act  for  all  the  provinces,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a 
federation  would  be  conducted.  The  result 
of  this  decision  was  that  at  Quebec  on  Oo- 
tober  10th  of  the  same  year  the  "Quebec 
Scheme**  was  formulated. 

Early  in  1865  the  Legislatures  of  the  two 
Canadas  adopted  union  resolutions  with  lit- 
tle or  no  opposition,  but  with  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland  the  outcome  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  It  seemed  that  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  had  set  in  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  New  Brunswick  an  anti-union  gov- 
ernment was  elected;  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
question  was  set  aside  without  final  action, 
and  the  remaining  provinces  seemed  not  to 
have  taken  much  interest  in  the  movement. 
In  Nova  Scotia  complaint  was  made  that 
the  proposed  scheme  did  4)0t  grant  a  fair 
share  of  the  general  revenue  to  that  pro- 
vince. New  Brunswick  experienced  a  great 
political  excitement;  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor made  public  addresses  favoring  the 
union,  which  was  contrary  to  the  results  of 
the  election,  and  the  Minister  resigned.  At 
the  general  election  following  the  unionists 
won. 

Nova  Scotia  again  took  up  the  question 
and  upon  obtaining  some  concessions  sig 
nified  a  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Greswell  says:  "The  scene  was  now  shifted 
to  London  (England),  and  sixteen  delegates, 
representing  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a 
federal  union.  An  opposition  party,  calling 
themselves  'the  people's  delegates,*  followed 


them  to  London,  and  endeavored  to  thwart 
the  whole  scheme,  their  three  chief  leaders 
being  Howe,  Annand  and  Hugh  McDonald. 
The  Federal  movement,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  stayed  by  mere  local  sectional 
opposition,  and  colonial  opinion  was  backed 
up  by  the  powerful  advocacy  and  wisdom  of 
such  statesmen  as  Lord  Carnavon  in  the 
Upper  House  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Cardwell  in  the  Lower.  The  'Dominion  of 
Canada*  became  an  accomplished  fact  on 
July  1st,  1867,  and  this  day,  called  'Domin- 
ion Day,*'  is  kept  as  a  public  holiday  in 
British  North  America  from  end  to  end.  The 
Act  by  which  the  various  parts  are  consoli- 
dated into  one  self-governing  and  constitu- 
tional whole  is  known  as  the  'British  North 
American  Act.' 

"The  Unionists  had  contended  with  two 
classes  of  opponents:  (1)  Those  few  poli- 
ticians who  would  like  to  keep  the  provinces 
weak  and  disunited,  and  therefore  individu- 
ally and  collectively  more  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country.  (2)  Those  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  United  States  sympathies 
and  their  theories  about  manifest  destiny, 
would  Incorporate  the  Canadian  Dominion 
with  the  United  States.  These  last,  proba- 
bly Republicans  at  heart,  undervalued  the 
depth  of  Canadian  loyalty  and  the  strength 
of  that  national  sentiment,  which  prefers  to 
live  in  honourable  connection  with  the  old- 
est monarchy  in  Europe,  rather  than  sink  a 
great  part  of  their  individuality  and  local  In- 
terests in  the  federal  bond  of  the  United 
States  in  political  subservience  to  a  huge 
and  overwhelming  Republic." 

The  same  writer  thus  describes  the  con- 
stitution of  1867.  "The  constitution  of  the 
'Dominion  of  Canada,'  as  the  whole  con- 
federation was  termed.  Imitates  that  of  the 
mother  country.  The  authority  of  the  Sov- 
ereign is  represented  by  a  Governor  Gen- 
eral, in  whom  are  vested  the  executive 
powers  by  which  laws  are  carried  out.  He 
appoints  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Judges  of  the  courts.  He 
is  the  Commander-in  Chief  of  all  the  military 
and  nival  forces  of  the  Dominion  and  no 
Act  can  become  law  unless  he  gives  his  as- 
sent. He  can  commute  the  sentence  of  a 
court  of  Justice.  He  is  advised  on  all  points 
by  a  Cabinet  of  thirteen  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  responsible  ministers  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  country.  He  is, 
in  a  constitutional  sense,  the  fountain  of 
Justice  and  honour,  with  the  power   and 
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patronage  of  the  Queen.  His  salary  is  £10,- 
000  a  year  paid  by  the  E>omlnlon  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  Senate  consists  of  life  long  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Crown — the  experi- 
ment of  electing  members  of  the  Upper 
House  having  failed — ^and  numbers  seven- 
ty-two, twenty- four  sitting  for  Ontario, 
twenty- four  for  Quebec,  twelve  for  Nova 
Scotlil,  and  twelve  for  New  Brunswick.  A 
Senator  must  be  a  British  subject,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  provlce  for  which  he  is  elected, 
and  an  owner  of  debt-clear  property  to  the 
value  of  $4,000  (£800).  The  Senate,  rough- 
ly speaking,  has  the  powers  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  The  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  originally  numbered  one  hundred 
and  eighty- ore  members,  namely,  eighty- 
two  for  Ontario,  sixty- five  for  Quebec,  nine- 
teen for  Nova  Scotia  and  fifteen  for  New 
Brunswick.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  a  British  subject  and 
own  debt-clear  property  worth  $2,500 
(£500).  There  are  thus  in  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  four  units:  (1)  the  Gov- 
ernor-General; (2)  the  Executive  Council  or 
Cabinet;  (3)  the  Senate;  (4)  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A  federal  government  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  number  of  provincial  govern- 
ments working  In  their  own  sphere  and  leg- 
islating on  certain  classes  of  subjects.  The 
limbs  which  formed  the  Canadian  Domin- 
ion in  the  beginning  were  (1)  Quebec 
or  Lower  Canada;  (2)  Ontario  or  Upper 
Canada;  (3)  Nova  Scotia;  (4)  New  Bruns- 
wick. Each  of  these  provinces  was  gov- 
erned by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Leg- 
islature consisting  of  one  or  two  branches, 
according  to  its  choice.  All  the  provinces 
except  Ontario  chose  to  have  two  branches, 
viz.:  An  Assembly  elected  by  the  people 
and  a  Legislative  Council  named  by  the 
Crown.  Ontario  chose  to  have  only  an  As- 
sembly which  consisted  at  first  of  eighty- 
two  members.  In  all  the  provinces  the  As- 
semblies are  elected  for  four  years.  Each 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  is  aided  by  an 
Executive  Council  or  Ministry  responsible  to 
the  Legislature,  and  through  it  to  the  prov- 
ince, for  all  measures  and  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
"When  any  fresh  province  wishes  to  en- 


ter the  Dominion,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants must  express  their  willingness, 
after  which  the  Legislatures  of  that  province 
and  the  Dominion  Parliament  pass  the 
necessary  Acts,  which  must  also  receive  the 
sanction  of  royal  authority.  This  confedera- 
tion of  the  provinces  did  not  take  from  them 
the  great  boon  of  responsible  government, 
but  only  secured  it  to  all  in  a  more  complete 
form.  To  the  Federal  Government  at  Ot- 
tawa was  given  the  charge  of  those  matters 
which  concern  all  the  provinces  collectively, 
such  as  (1)  Trade  and  Commerce;  (2)  the 
PosUl  Service;  (3)  the  Census;  (4)  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Defense  of  the  Country;  (5) 
Navigation;  (6)  Fisheries;  (7)  Coinage;  (8) 
Banking  and  Issue  of  Paper  Notes;  (9)  Indian 
and  Native  Questions;  (10)  Criminal  Law, 
Appeal  Suits,  etc.  The  provincial  Legisla- 
tures had  their  own  work  appointed  for  them 
also.  They  could  (1)  levy  direct  taxes 
within  the  province,  and  (2)  regulate  their 
own  municipal  Institutions;  (3)  issue  licenses; 
(4)  control  their  own  public  works;  (5)  pro- 
vide for  education;  (6)  for  the  primary  and 
local  administration  of  justice." 

The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  was  acquired 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Company  by 
the  Dominion  and  portions  of  that  territory 
were  formed  into  provinces  known  as  Mani- 
toba and  Northwest  Territory,  both  of  which 
were  admitted  into  the  Confederation    In 

1870.  British  Columbia  was  admitted  in 

1871.  Prince  Edward  Island  In  1873  and 
Newfoundland  yet  remains  a  separate  pro- 
vince.* 

*The  Editor,  for  pbvious  reasons,  has  avoided  all 
criticisms  and  expressions  of  editorial  opinion  in  pre- 
paring this  article.  For  the  same  reasons  he  has 
carefully  selected  from  the  field  only  such  authors  as 
are  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  people  of  England 
and  Canada. 

GresweU,  the  wither  largely  quoted,  is  a  favorite 
English  writer,  the  author  of  A  History  of  South 
i?/*?^^'  *,P^  ®*^T  ^  ifnptrial Federation,  and  other 
histcrical  works.  n\z  History  of  Canada,  which  has 
De«J  80  freely  quoted,  !fc-as  written  and  published  In 
England  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute." 

John  George  Bourinot.  another  author  freely  quoted, 
is  a  popular  Canadian  writer  on  constitutional  history. 
A  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  served  as  tutor  in  Trinity 
College  at  Toronto,  and  subsequently  (1860)  was  a 

gromlnent  Journalist  of  Halifax.  From  1 86 1  to  1 867 
e  was  chief  official  reporter  to  the  Nova  Scotia  As- 
sembly and  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Domin- 
ion House  of  Commons  In  1 880.  He  has  also  served 
as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada, a  fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Col- 
cnial  Institute. 
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A   POLITICAL  OBJECT  LESSON. 

After  the  first  shock  of  disappointment 
occasioned  by  Devereuz's  real  estate  deal 
by  which  the  striking  miners  were  well  pro- 
vided with  fuel,  the  manager  of  the  Black 
Diamond  chuckled  to  himself  when  he  men- 
tally surveyed  the  situation.  Devereauz 
had  defeated  the  Company's  purpose  to 
'freeze  out"  the  strikers,  and  the  notices  of 
the  "vigilance  committee*' that  all  evictions 
would  be  followed  by  fire,  and  the  seeming 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
to  not  call  out  the  militia,  except  as  a  last 
resort,  had  of  course  greatly  disconcerted 
the  manager,  who  had  assured  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  president  of  the  coal  company,  by  wire 
that '  work  would  not  be  suspended  over 
twenty-four  hours." 

After  all  these  reverses  the  Company's 
officials  yet  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  within  a  week  famine  would 
force  the  miners  back  to  work.  Nearly 
half  the  population  of  Mansfield  subsisted  on 
miners'  wages  and  when  those  wages 
stopped  somebody  would  go  hungry—and 
the  charitable  people  of  Mansfield  would 
soon  find  their  resources  drained. 

But  on  the  very  day  that  the  miners  quit 
work  the  state  executive  committee  of  the 
political  party  which  had  elected  the  Gover- 
nor met  at  the  state  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  plans  for  the  future  and  of  discussing 
the  propriety  of  calling  an  early  convention, 
so  that  an  aggressive  campaign  could  be 
conducted  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  was 
a  wealthy  ranchman  whose  cattle  were  win- 
tered on  Yampa  Creek,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Mansfield.  This  man,  Noel  Whitesides  by 
name,  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  "crank" 
by  most  of  the  business  men  of  Mansfield 
from  the  fact  that  his  mind  was  generally 
burdened  with  the  political  questions  of  the 
last    campaign.      After     the    votes   were 


by  W.  S.  Carter: 

counted,  and  when  most  people  had  discon- 
tinued discussing  the  issues  of  the  election, 
Noel  Whitesides  seemed  more  wrought  up 
than  ever. 

He  was  accustomed  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  postoffice  and  argue  for  hours  with  any- 
one who  would  listen  to  him.  He  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  telling  the  railroad  men 
that  "it  did  seem  funny"  that  he,  a  rich 
man,  should  '*take  up  with  the  poor  man's 
party,  that  was  trying  to  help  the  farmer  and 
the  workingman,"  while  the  railroad  men 
and  miners  of  Mansfield  "voted  like  a  lot  of 
sheep  for  the  rich  man's  party." 

When  Mr.  Whitesides  left  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  his  committee  he  was  all  worked 
up  over  the  miners'  strike;  he  would  bring 
his  clenched  fist  down  on  the  back  of  the 
car  seat  and  swear  a  long  oath  and  finish 
by  saying  to  the  Conductor,  who  had  paused 
to  pass  the  time  of  day,  after  having  worked 
his  train,  that  "it  just  served  them  (the 
miners)  right!  Last  fall  these  same  miners 
were  marching  through  the  mud  half  the 
night  and  howling  for  their  boss  who  was 
then  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  on  the  defeated  ticket,  and 
now  this  boss  was  showing  them  a  thing  or 
two." 

Whitesides  became  excited  and  finally  in- 
sulted the  conductor  by  saying  that  "the 
railroad  men  were  no  better" — ^that  "politi- 
cally they  were  a  lot  of  egg-suckers  who 
would  vote  Just  as  their  boss  said." 

The  conductor,  not  in  position  to  resent 
this  insult,  passed  on  down  the  aisle  of  the 
car,  leaving  Whitesides  to  nurse  his  wrath, 
but  when  two  days  later  this  same  conduc- 
tor read  the  following  dispatch  in  the  Western 
Empire  he  smiled  to  himself  and  thought 
"Old  Whitesides  is  going  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  this  strike  if  it  costs  him  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle:" 

A ,  Feb.  3.  — The  State  Executive 

Committee  of  the party,  which  has 
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been  In  session  here  since  yesterday*  has 
created  a  sensation  in  political  circles  by 
adopting  resolutions  complimentary  to  the 
Governor  on  his  refusal  to  call  out  the  State 
Militia  to  suppress  the  miners'  strike  at 
Mansfield.  Resolutions  were  also  passed 
calling  upon  the  farmers  to  "contribute  one 
hundred  cars  of  corn  to  the  starving  miners." 
A  committee  has  been  appointed,  with  Noel 
Whitesides  as  chairman,  to  receive  this  com 
at  Mansfield.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
transportation  for  this  corn  has  been  partially 
overcome  by  the  State  officials  personally 
contributing  $500  with  which  to  pay  the 
freight. 

Isaac  Bledsoe,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Rich- 
land County  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
committee,  said  to  the  Empire  correspondent 
last  evening: 

''When  the  people  of  this  State  stop  to 
consider  that  we  farmers  in  the  prairie  coun- 
ties are  forced  to  bum  our  corn  for  fuel  or 
pay  six  dollars  per  ton  for  coal,  while  these 
miners  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  are 
starving,  digging  coal  for  forty  cents  a  ton, 
the  co«3  for  which  we  have  to  pay  six  dol- 
lars, and  they  are  paying  fifty- two  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  very  corn  we  can't  sell  for  fif- 
teen cents,  there's  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  economic  conditions." 

The  coal  dealers  in  the  prairie  counties  of 
this  State  and  farther  east  are  reaping  a 
harvest  out  of  the  coal  strike.  A  prominent 
citizen,  whose  name  is  withheld  at  his  re- 
quest, is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  stocked  up 
their  yards  all  over  this  and  adjoining  states 
to  their  full  capacity  and  have  reduced  the 
wages  of  their  miners  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a  strike  and  putting  up  the  price  of 
coal.  This  same  gentleman  says  he  has 
positive  knowledge  that  a  personal  friend  of 
his,  who  is  local  agent  for  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Coal  Company  received  intimations 
last  fall  that  such  a  movement  was  on  foot 
by  his  company.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  In  the  price  of  the  coal  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  and  its  local  agents 
will  net  the  stockholders  a  million  dollars. 

XXXI. 

A  COMMISSARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  political  effect,  it  may 
have  been  for  charity's  sake,  or  possibly 
because  Noel  Whitesides  was  an  acknowl- 
edged "crank,"  but  whatever  it  was,  the 
end  of  the  week  found  him  with  headquar- 
ters established  at  "Christ's  Mission,"  re- 
ceiving carload  after  carload  of  corn  which 
the  farmers  of  the  state  were  sending  him 
as  chairman  of  their  committee. 

"What  in  the  world  is  Whitesides  going 
to  do  with  all  that  corn?"  exclaimed  the 
yardmaster  as  he  switched  car  after  car  on 
the  sidetrack  that  ran  within  thirty  feet  of 


the  door  of  Schwaack*s  place  of  worship. 
"He  certainly  don't  expect  them  strikers  to 
live  on  mush,  does  he?"  But  Whitesides 
was  in  his  gloryl  He  had  established  a 
corps  of  assistants  and  a  detailed  plan  of 
work  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  quar- 
termaster general.  He  was  in  no  need  of 
help;  James  Bradford,  the  chairman  of  the 
strikers'  committee,  had  detailed  a  dozen 
able  bodied  men  who  unloaded  the  corn  as 
fast  as  the  cars  were  placed.  Some  of  this 
grain  was  shelled,  in  sacks  and  in  bulk,  but 
the  larger  portion  was  in  the  ear,  Just  as  it 
came  from  the  farmers*  cribs  in  the  prairie 
counties.  Soon  the  first  floor  of  Schwack's 
place  held  all  the  weight  that  its  old  founda- 
tion would  bear  and  then,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, Whitesides  began  to  construct  tem- 
porary cribs  in  which  to  store  that  which 
was  in  the  ear. 

At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Burlingham — 
at  least  he  was  accused  of  it — the  press  re- 
porter sent  out  for  publication  the  statement 
that  "no  more  corn  was  needed  and  the 
committee  had  sufficient  to  feed  the^  miners 
on  corn  bread  all  winter."  In  ranch  style 
Whitesides  telegraphed  to  the  more  than 
twenty  county  chairmen  of  his  party  that  *  *the 
statement  sent  out  by  the  coal  company 
that  no  more  corn  was  needed  was  a  d — d 
lie.    Send  more  com." 

It  soon  became  evident  Whitesides  was 
planning  for  a  lengthy  campaign.  At  the 
urgent  request  of  influential  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  other  State  officials 
the  B.  &  G.  Railway  had  granted  a  very 
low  rate  on  this  grain,  and  Whitesides  did 
not  expose  his  plans  until  he  was  convinced 
that  the  contributions  from  the  farmers 
would  be  liberal.  Corn  was  worth  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  at  Mansfield  as  ranch  feed, 
but  many  ranchers  who  would  gladly  have 
purchased  a  few  loads  to  save  their  poorest 
cattle  did  not  have  the  requisite  money; 
therefore,  Whitesides  established  an  "ex- 
change" where  com  was  traded  for  cattle 
"fat  enough  to  kill." 

Schwack  was  dispensing  agent,  and  with 
scrupulous  care  he  issued  rations  to  every 
miner's  family.  He  knew  Just  how  many 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  how  many  pounds 
of  beef  should  last  each  family  for  a  week — 
and  that  was  all  that  family  got  until  an- 
other week  passed.  So,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  strikers  were  well  provided  against  want 
and,  if  the  company  did  not  attempt  to  make 
evictions  or  to  introduce  new  workmen,  the 
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strike  might  last  until  summer  without  a 
ripple  of  ezcitement.  Of  course  Whitesides' 
party  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  strike  and  the  action  which 
it  had  taken  in  contributing  relief.  The 
miners  had  "nominated*'  Whitesides  for 
State  Senator  before  they  had  made  way 
with  their  first  week's  rations,  but  the  old 
rancher  was  such  a  '*crank"  that  he  bluntly 
told  one  of  the  miners  that  if  the  strike  was 
over  "the  whole  caboodle  of  them  would  be 
trotting  at  the  heels  of  their  old  party  candi- 
dates like  a  lot  of  yaller  dogs"  by  next  elec- 
tion. 

XXXII. 

A  HUNO  JURY. 

Judge  Newcomb  had  given  the  industrial 
troubles  but  little  thought;  he  was  going  to 
make  the  legal  fight  of  his  life,  knowing 
that  he  was  handicapped  by  the  unwise 
action  of  Annie  Martin  and  her  friend 
Devereaux  in  befriending  the  miners. 

Judge  Griswold  was  a  "creature"  of  the 
Black  Diamond  Company,  he  having  been 
groomed  and  elected  by  the  Company.  The 
fact  that  he  held  stock  in  the  Company  was 
iised  as  an  argument  why  the  miners  should 
vote  for  him.  The  miners  had  been  told 
repeatedly  that  '*the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany and  its  employes  being  identical"  they 
should  be  "loyal"  in  supporting  its  candi- 
date— and  they  were  "loyal." 

While  Judge  Newcomb  dared  not  to  say 
so,  he  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
Justice  in  Judge  Griswold's  court,  and  he 
had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  day  set  for  the  hearing  of  "Holcomb 
vs.  Martin"  came  and  with  it  assembled  a 
vast  array  of  witnesses.  Lawyer  Jones  and 
his  client  were  as  busy  as  bees  marshalling 
their  forces.  Two  witnesses  had  been 
brought  from  John  Martin's  old  home  in 
Massachusetts  to  prove  that  when  he  left 
that  community  he  had  no  wife,  and  no 
child  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. More  than  a  dozen  depositions  were 
filed  with  the  court  which  proved  the  same 
points.  The  exact  date  of  his  leaving  his 
old  home  was  proved  with  comparative 
accuracy  by  several  affidavits,  and  several 
old  citizens  of  Mansfield  were  on  hand  to 
prove  that  only  a  few  days — or  weeks  at 
most — ^Intervened  between  the  departure  of 
John  Martin  from  home  and  his  arrival  at 


Mansfield  with  a  baby,  who  now  claimed  tt 
be  his  daughter  and  heir-at-law. 

Judge  Newcomb  had  but  three  witnesses 
summoned.  They  were  Robert  R.  Conway, 
of  Little  Joe  Mine,  Idaho;  James  Soar- 
borough,  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Scarbor- 
ough, of  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lovett, 
of  Emporia,  Kansas,  formerly  Miss  Jane 
Simpson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  came  tt 
Mansfield  more  than  twenty  years  before  as 
the  nurse  of  Miss  Annie  Martin,  then  an 
infant. 

Mr.  Jones  announced  ready  for  trial,  with 
complacent  countenance,  but  a  look  of 
amazement,  if  not  of  horror,  overshadowed 
his  face  when  Judge  Newcomb  asked  for  a 
postponement  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
his  "leading  witness."  Mr.  James  Soar- 
borough^xJones'  own  partner. 

Judge  Griswold  showed  that  he  was  vexed 
at  Newcomb's  plea  for  postponement  and 
decided  that  no  delay  would  be  granted. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  repeat  here 
all  that  was  done  or  said  at  the  trial.  Both 
sides  proved  what  they  set  out  to  prove. 
Jones  proved  conclusively  that  Annie  Mar- 
tin was  not  the  daughter  of  John  Martin, 
and  that  Holcomb  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  old  John  Martin's  next  of  kin. 

Newcomb  proved  by  Mrs.  Lovett  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  John  Martin  that  Annie 
should  inherit  his  property,  and  by  Conway 
he  proved  positively  that  such  a  will  had 
been  made  and  was  now,  or  should  be,  in  the 
keeping  of  John  Scarborough  who  now  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  in  St.  John,  Rorida. 

After  several  days  of  disagreement  Judge 
Griswold  discharged  the  jury  and  the  case 
was  set  for  a  new  trial  at  the  following  term. 

Conway's  evidence  had  convinced  all  that 
Jones  was  guilty  of  "sharp  practice,"  and 
but  for  the  political  support  of  influential 
citizens  of  Mansfield,  and  the  avowed  friend- 
ship of  Judge  Griswold  he  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  debarred  from  practice. 

Three  days  after  the  discharge  of  the  jury 
Judge  Newcomb  received  notification  by 
wire  that  old  John  Scarborough  had  made 
"a  sworn  dying  statement,  and  had  con- 
signed to  the  keeping  of  the  authorities  of 
St.  John  certain  documents  that  were  of 
grave  importance  to  his  client,  Annie  Mar- 
tin." 

(Contiinied  In  October  Number. 
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Bnglish  Miners'  Agreement.  —  A  con- 
ference was  recently  held  in  London  by 
representatives  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Miners  and  owners  of  coal  mines  which  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement: 

"1.  That  the  present  rate  of  wages  be  in- 
creased from  October  1,  1898,  by  2i  per 
cent  on  the  standard  of  1888,  and  that  wages 
remain  at  that  rate  until  January  1,  1899. 

"2.  That  for  a  period  of  two  years  the  rate 
•f  wages  shall  not  be  below  30  per  cent 
above  the  rate  of  wages  of  1888,  nor  more 
than  45  per  cent  above  the  wages  of  1888. 

"3.  That  from  January  1,  1899,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1901,  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  conciliation  board  within  the 
above-named  limits. 

"4.  That  the  conciliation  board  shall  be 
formed  on  the  lines  of  the  Rosebery  agree- 
ment of  1893." 


receive  support  during  convalescence,  from 
the  fourteenth  week  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens. Money  is  given  the  wounded  person 
from  the  fifth  week.  Rents  are  paid  from 
the  first  day  of  the  fourteenth  week  after  the 
accident.  The  rents  amount  to  two-thirds 
and  in  some  cases  to  three-fifths  of  the 
workman's  yearly  salary. 

The  fund  for  burial  expenses  is  furnished 
by  the  employers.  In  cases  coming  under 
invalid  and  old-age  insurance,  the  parties  re- 
ceive rents  from  the  time  they  are  unable 
to  work,  without  regard  to  age;  old-age 
rents,  from  the  seventieth  year;  even  if  they 
can  work  and  do  not  draw  invalid  rent;  and 
assistance  against  disease  so  as  to  prevent 
incapacity.  In  case  of  his  death  or  marriage, 
the  full  sum  paid  by  the  party  is  returned. 

The  following  amounts  were  paid  out  in 
the  years  given: 


Worklngmen's  Insnrance  in  Germany. — 

Since  1885  the  system  of  workingmen's 
insurance  in  Germany  has  been  tried,  and, 
according  to  Consul  Monaghan,  at  Chem- 
nitz, the  trial  has  been  successful.  From 
this  official  it  is  learned  that  the  object  of 
the  system  is  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
workmen  and  their  families:  (1)  In  cases 
of  sickness  (sick  Insurance);  (2)  in  cases  of 
accidents  incurred  at  work  (accident  insur- 
ance); (3)  in  cases  of  feebleness,  wasting 
diseases,  decreased  capacity  to  work,  and 
eld  age  (invalid  and  old-age  insurance). 

In  cases  coming  under  No.  1  there  is  given 
free  medical  treatment;  sick  money — that  is, 
money  during  period  of  sickness  with  which 
to  obtain  medicine,  nourishment,  etc,  or,  if 
desired,  free  treatment  in  a  hospital  and 
support  for  the  family;  and  money,  in  case 
of  death,  is  supplied  the  family.  The  fund 
is  furnished  by  employers  and  employed — 
the  former  paying  one-third,  the  latter  two- 
thirds. 

In  cases  of  accident  insurance  the  parties 


During  the  years  from  1885  to  1897  em- 
ployers had  paid  in  1,337,741,176  marks 
($318  382,399),  and  workmen  1,173,449,805 
marks  ($279,281,053),  a  total  of  2,511,190,- 
981  marks  ($597,663,452).  Of  this  amount 
1,702,184,100  marks  ($405,121,816)  have 
been  paid  out.  Thus  the  workmen  have  al- 
ready received  528,700,000  marks  ($125,- 
830,600)  more  than  they  have  paid  in. 

The  annual  amount  paid  out  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  marks  ($3,570,000) 
per  annum.    The  reserve  fund  at  the  end 
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of  1897  was.  in  round  numbers,  850,000,000 
marks  ($202  500.000). 

For  every  twentieth  person  of  the  Em- 
pire's population,  one  has  been  paid  insur- 
ance. 

Besides  th's  system,  there  are  others  by 
which  worlcingmen  are  aided.  There  are 
State  and  private  insurance  and  pension 
systems.  One  alone,  the  Miners'  and 
Smelters'  Union,  paid  out  in  the  years  1895- 
1897,  inclusive,  320  000.000  marks  ($76, 
160.000).  From  1900  on,  the  annual  amount 
to  be  paid  out  will  be  upwards  300.000.000 
marks  ($71,400,000).  or  100)  marks  ($23.80) 
for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  Whether 
a  system  which  makes  so  much  for  pater- 
nalism is  one  to  commend,  I  cannot  say. 
Its  effects  here  have  been  anything  but  bad. 
Poverty,  in  spite  of  poor  wages,  is  practi- 
cally unknown. 


New  British  Labor  Federation.— After 
months  of  discussion  of  plausibility  and 
practicability  of  a  "federation  of  trades 
unions"  in  England,  Initial  action  has  at 
last  been  taken  in  launching  the  scheme.  On 
July  18th  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
trades  unions  was  held  at  Manchester  and  it 
Is  said  that  the  unions  participating  have  a 
membership  of  750.000.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal Influences  which  has  brought  about 
this  movement  is  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  no  single  organization  can  stand  the 
financial  expense  of  a  great  strike,  and  that 
under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  legal 
way  of  enforcmg  support  from  members  of 
organizations  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
dispute.  Experience  has  proven  that  it 
should  be  the  workers  who  are  employed 
who  should  supply  the  financial  assistance, 
instead  of  those  who  are  on  strike. 

In  describing  the  movement  Reynolds' 
Weekly  says  that  "one  of  the  prmcipal 
clauses  provides  that  on  members  of  a  trade 
union  having  a  dispute  with  their  employers 
the  other  unions  shall  grant  them  pecuniary 
aid.  obligation  to  do  this  being  mutual  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Federation.  It  was 
contended  that  in  the  struggles  between 
capital  and  labour  in  the  past,  capital  had 
secured  victory  by  means  of  its  long  purse, 
and  that  trade  unions  will  never  enter  into 
struggles  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  until 
they  amalgamate.  A  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  approving  the  principles  of 
amalgamation. 

**0n  Tuesday  (the  second  day  of  the  meet- 


ing) the  principal  business  was  the  fixing  of 
the  financial  basis  of  the  new  organization. 
The  provisional  committee  recommended 
that  each  federal  trade  should  pool  a  sum  of 
6d.  each  week  from  each  member  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  joining.  The 
amount  thus  raised,  it  was  contended,  would 
put  the  Federal  Labour  Parliament  in  a 
strong  position  in  any  dispute  which  may 
arise  with  employers.  An  amendment, 
moved  with  the  object  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  contribution,  was  de- 
feated by  fifty-six  votes  to  thirty-four.  At  a 
later  stage  a  second  amendment  was  adopted, 
leaving  to  each  union  the  power  to  fix  the 
weekly  amount  of  its  subscriptions  per 
member,  but  debarring  such  unions  from 
participating  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
until  they  had  contributed  a  sum  of  26s.  per 
member,  which  is  equal  to  a  year's  weekly 
payments  of  6d.  each  member." 


What  of  the  Futnre?— What  will  be  the 
economic  results  of  the  Spanish- American 
war  is  a  matter  of  conjecture?  That  vast 
fields  will  be  opened  for  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital  is  generally  believed,  but  for 
labor  the  prospects  are  not  so  bright. 

Capital  will  likely  be  withdrawn  from 
usual  investments,  as  "our  colonies"  are 
supposed  to  offer  tempting  inducements; 
American  capital  will  at  last  have  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  high-priced  Ameri- 
can labor,  yet  enjoy  the  American  tariff. 

With  the  news  of  advances  in  the  price 
of  steel  and  other  products  of  American 
labor  comes  the  news  of  wage  reductions 
and  strikes  in  the  nail  and  other  manufac- 
turing industries.  A  recent  press  report 
from  the  coal  district  of  Ohio  says: 

••Hardly  a  wheel  Is  turning  in  the  Hock- 
^rg  Valley  and  all  branches  of  business  are 
aepressed  and  suffering.  A  lethargy  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  on  the  mine  owners, 
operators  and  workers  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  relieve  the  condition,  the 
coming  winter  will  prove  one  of  terrible 
hardship  and  suffering.  The  prospects  were 
never  more  gloomy.  Already  many  per- 
sons lack  the  actual  neccessities  of  life." 

A  dispatch  from  Jjliet,  111.,  under  date  of 
August  15ih.  sa>s:  "The  rollers  and  other 
employes  of  the  llhnois  Steel  Company,  in 
a  conference  with  officials,  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  company,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
defeat  for  the  tonnage  men  and  to  mean  a 
large  reduction  in  their  wages.     It  is  stated 
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that  the  Jolfet  mills,  the  only  plant  working 
Amalgamated  Union  men,  has  made  a  re- 
duct'on  in  wages.  The  contention  has  been 
on  since  July  1st,  resulting  in  the  closing  of 
the  mills.  Both  rod  mills  will  start  imme^ 
diately." 

That  vast  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
capital  sts,  and  several  months*  work  given 
to  many  laborers  during  the  war  is  a  well- 
known  fact — ^but  what  of  the  future? 


Law  Points  For  the  Employer  and  Em- 
ployed?*— An  employer  is  not  bound  to  use 
the  best  machinery  if  he  is  cautious  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  what  he  uses  is  safe. 

An  employer  is  liable  to  an  injured  em- 
ploye only  for  such  negligence  as  consti- 
tutes the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury. 

An  employe  injured  while  disregarding 
a  proper  warning  is  guilty  of  such  con- 
tributary  negl'gence  as  precludes  recovery. 

The  duty  of  an  employer  to  furnsh  safe 
appl'ances  cannot  be  delegated  to  agents  or 
servants,  so  as  to  absolve  him  from  liability. 

Where  a  rule  governing  employes  is  im- 
practicable, failure  to  regard  it  will  not  ex- 
cuse the  employer  from  liability  for  his  neg- 
ligence. 

The  more  dangerous  the  work  to  be  done 
by  a  CO  employe,  the  greater  the  care  re- 
quired of  the  employer  m  selecting  the  per- 
son to  do  it. 

An  employer  is  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  warn  his  employes  of  dangers, 
whether  the  work  requTed  is  outside  of  the 
contract  of  employment  or  not. 

It  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  fellow  ser- 
vice that  the  employes  should  be  fel  ow 
laborers  in  the  same  work  or  the  same  de- 
partment of  a  common  employment. 

Evidence  of  the  employe's  general  repu- 
tation as  to  competency  is  adm  ssible  to 
show  that  the  employer  was  gailty  of  neg- 
ligence in  employing  or  in  retaining  him. 

Where  an  employer  cannot  give  his  busi- 
ness personal  sjpervs  on  because  of  its 
magnitude  he  is  bound  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  of  his  numerous  employes. 

A  s  ngie  act  of  ncgl  gence  by  an  employe' 
resulting  in  injury  to  a  co -employe  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  show  incompetency,  so 
as  to  make  tne  employer  liable. 

An  employer  is  liable  for  injury  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  an   incompetent 

•Complied  from  the  latest  decisions  ofth«»  highest 
oourta  for  the  Locomotivb  Firbmbn's  Maoazinb 
by  I  he  Law  Nca^s  Bureau. 


person,  though  he  had  once  been  competent 
and  his  incompetency  was  due  to  lack  of 
practice. 

Where  one  lends  his  workmen  to  another 
for  a  particular  employment  the  workmen 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  employes  of  the  bor- 
rower, while  acting  for  him  in  that  employ- 
ment. 

An  employe  is  not  entitled  to  an  abso- 
lutely safe  place  in  which  to  work,  but  only 
a  reasonably  safe  place,  and  to  reasonable 
care  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  view  of 
the  situation  and  the  danger. 

If  the  negligence  of  the  employer  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  injury  of  his  employe, 
the  former  is  liable  to  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  negl'gence  of  a  co-employe 
likewise  contributed  thereto. 

Where  the  service  requires  for  its  per- 
formance the  employment  of  several  per- 
sons, each  takes  the  risk  that  the  others 
may  fail  in  the  exercise  of  that  caution  that 
is  essential  to  their  mutual  safety. 

A  superior  is  bound  specially  to  warn  the 
employe  of  the  nature  of  anything  that  may 
endanger  the  person  or  life  of  said  employe, 
unless  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger are  well  known  to  the  latter. 

Where  an  employer  knows,  or  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  ordinary  care  ought  to  know  that 
his  workmen  are  in  a  place  of  danger,  it  is 
his  duty  to  exercise  ordinary  care  not  to  ex- 
pose them  to  perils  that  might  be  averted. 

An  inexperienced  employe,  who  without 
notice  of  a  contemplated  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  work  and  without  warning  of  dan- 
ger is  put  in  control  of  a  dangerous  machine, 
does  not  assume  the  risks  incident  to  the 
use  of  such  machine. 

If  the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  or  lo- 
cation of  the  machine  were  known  and  un- 
derstood by  the  employe  he  assumed  the 
nsks  incident  to  same,  and  cannot  recover 
for  injuries,  though  the  appliances  were  un- 
necessarily dangerous. 

'Business''  Methods.— Some  of  the  Illi- 
nois coal  miners  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  this 
world.  Sense  of  honor  seems  to  be  an  un- 
known factor  with  many  mine  owners.  If 
miners  have  the  power  to  close  up  their 
mines  by  a  strike  until  they  begin  to  lose 
money  they  will  agree  to  a  settlement  only 
to  violate  their  agreement  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  is  offered. 

Recently  a  scale  was  adopted  for  Illinois 
after  a  lengthy  conference  at  Chicago  be- 
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tween  the  representatives  of  the  owners  and 
the  miners,  and  everyone  hoped  that  the 
mining  trouble  was  over  in  that  state,  for  a 
while,  at  least. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pana,  it  seems  the  min- 
ers were  benefited  by  the  agreement  and 
the  owners  refused  to  abide  by  the  scale  and 
a  strike  was  the  result.  The  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  attempted  to  conciliate  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  owners  refused  to  listen  to  them. 
This  Board  investigated  the  dispute  and  de- 
cided that  the  owners  were  wrong,  but  to 
this  decision  the  mineowners  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

Of  the  scene  that  occurred  in  Pana  the 
Palladium,  a  local  paper,  says; 

**The  arrest  of  miners  this  morning  was 
uncalled  for.  Not  one  of  them  was  disturb- 
ing the  peace  in  any  manner.  They  were 
simply  standing  or  walking  along  the  street 
as  were  perhaps  500  others.    Mayor  Pen- 


well  would  walk  among  the  crowd  and 
designate  who  he  wanted  arrested,  and  in 
each  case,  they  were  men  whom,  it  is  al- 
leged, he  held  enmity  against.  The  ques- 
tion is  why  did  he  not  have  the  entire 
crowd  arrested?  If  one  was  a  violator  they 
all  were.  .  .  .  We  told  the  miners 
when  Warren  Penwell  was  soliciting  their 
support  that  if  he  was  elected  to  the  mayor- 
ality  just  exactly  how  he  would  rule  in  case 
they  should  be  out  on  a  strike.  Penwell 
was  elected,  and  largely  by  miners'  votes, 
and  he  is  showing  them  a  sample  of  how 
greatly  he  appreciated  their  votes  and  sup- 
port— locking  them  in  Jail  without  any  just 
cause  or  provocation.  Probably  they  will 
vote  for  another  corporatlonist." 

It  seems  that  the  mayor  was  one  of  the 
mine  owners,  and  like  some  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  judges,  he  used  his  offi- 
cial authority  to  help  defeat  the  strikers. 


TjHE  BROTHERHOODS  VS.  f^AILWAY  F^EblEF 
ASSOCIATIOJJS. 


TN  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
SL  for  July,  1898,  sixty- five  pages  are  de- 
f  voted  to  '^Brotherhood  Relief  and  In- 
surance of  Railway  Employes."  The 
author,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  is  the 
same  who  contributed  a  similar  article  to 
the  Bulletin  In  January,  1897,  on  **Railway 
Departments  for  the  Relief  and  Insurance 
of  Employes."  The  two  articles,  taken  to- 
gether, are  exhaustive  of  the  subject  treated 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive  of 
any  contribution  to  the  press  that  has  ever 
been  published.  Inaccuracies  appear,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  such  that  no  writer  would 
probably  avoid,  and  are  of  insignificant  im- 
portance. That  time  and  labor  has  been 
consc  entiously  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  these  article  is  evident  to  the  readers,  and 
that  the  official  character  given  to  the  arti- 
cle by  its  publication  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Brotherhoods,  and  to  all  railway  em- 
plo>  es,  is  unquestioned. 

The  writer  introduces  this,  the  second  of 
his  contributions  on  the  subject,  by  saying: 

The  railway  enaplojres  tn  the  United  States  number 
more  than  800,000.  Not  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  population  of  our  country  is  supported  by 
the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  railway  companies. 
The  standards  of  liylne  which  prevail  with  such  a 


large  class  of  the  social  body,  the  Ideals  which  they 
cherish  concerning  their  intellectual  and  material 
needs,  and  the  organizations  and  institutions  which 
they  are  building  up  to  assist  in  realizing  those  ideals 
are  matters  of  much  moment  to  society.  Not  only 
the  students  of  the  labor  problem  and  the  sodok>gists, 
but  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  industrial  classes  to  a  position  of  greater  eco- 
nomic stability,  will  perforce  give  attention  to  the  ef- 
forts which  the  railway  employes  in  the  United 
States  are  putting  forth  for  their  own  and  their  fam- 
ilies' betterment. 

The  intellectual  and  industrial  status  of  the  railway 
emptoyes  is  of  much  social  consequence,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  large  numbers,  but  also,  and  quite  as 
much,  because  of  the  intimate  relation  which  the 
services  they  perform  bear  to  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  public.  Every  person  uses  the  railroads 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  is  necessarily  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  service  performed  by  the  em- 
ployes. Whatever  makes  railway  employes  a  more  effi- 
dem  class  of  workmen  and  inspires  them  with  a  greater 
pride  in  their  work,  and  whatever  enables  them  to 
provide  more  surely  for  the  material  well-being  of 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  Is  of 
general  public  benefit.  The  railway  employes  In  the 
"United  States  are  striving,  by  means  of  their  assoda- 
tioos  and  brotherhoods  and  by  means  of  the  relief  and 
insurance  departments  connected  with  those  organiza- 
tions, to  improve  themselves  as  men  and  as  laborers, 
and  their  endeavors  have  met  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  The  assodations  of  railway  employes  nmk 
among  the  most  successful  labor  orgaclzatlons.  and 
the  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  their 
members  has  made  our  railway  staff  better  men  and 
more  capable  public  servants. 

Most  of  the  associations  of  railway  empk>yes  main 
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tain  organizations  to  provide  their  nnembers  with  relief 
and  Insurance  and  the  plans  which  these  beneficial 
Institutions  have  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes  constitute  an  Interesting  and  instructive 
study  In  insurance.  An  Investigation  of  what  the  or- 
ganizations have  accomplished  should  have  vahie  for 
the  student  of  Insurance  and  be  of  assistance  to  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  establishing  other  relief  and 
Insurance  organizations. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  L4ibor  for  January, 
lt97,  published  an  account  of  the  departments  which 
six  of  the  large  railway  corporations  In  the  United 
States  have  established  In  connection  with  their  serv- 
ice to  enable  their  employes  to  secure  life  Insurance 
and  relief  Incase  of  accident  or  sickness.  These 
railway  relief  departments  were  established  by  the 
corporations  and  are  largely  controlled  by  them.  In 
•rder  to  complete  the  study  of  the  agencies  for  the 
relief  and  Insurance  of  ralhvay  employes  it  remains  to 
consider  the  beneficial  organizations  which  the  em- 
ployes have  established  and  developed  In  large  part 
without  the  co-operation  or  approval  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  author  proceeds  to  classify  relief 
and  insurance  organizations  and  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  institution  and  growth 
of  the  Brotherhoods. 

In  presenting  the  plans  of  organizations 
of  Brotherhoods  he  says: 

Like  the  other  laboring  men's  associations  of  the 
better  class,  the  objects  of  the  brotherhoods  of  rail- 
way employes  are  partly  social  and  educational,  but 
the  main  purposes  which  they  seek  to  accomplish  are 
the  betterment  of  the  Industrial  status  of  their  mem- 
bers and  the  promotion  of  their  economic  Interests  as 
emptoyes.  .  .  .  The  brotherhoods  concern  them- 
selves with  wage  schedules,  hours  of  labor,  grada- 
tions and  promotions,  stipulations  of  the  contracts 
which  empk>yes  are  required  to  sign,  and  the  other 
similar  questions  with  which  labor  organizations  deal. 
.  .  .  Some  brotherhoods  are  more  radical  than 
ethers,  but  as  a  whole  the  brotherhoods  are  more 
conservative  regarding  strikes  than  most  other  labor 
organizations  have  been.  During  the  early  history  of 
the  brotherhoods  the  sentiment  against  strikes  was 
general  and  strong,  and  strikes  were  rigidly  prohibited: 
but  as  the  labor  problem  grew  more  complicated  In 
this  country  the  brotherhoods  changed  their  policy  re- 
garding strikes.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of  each  of 
the  larger  railway  employes'  organizations  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  board  for  each 
state  and  territory  "to  take  charge  of  all  matters  com- 
ing befbre  the  legislature  wherein  the  interests  of 
the  brotherhoods  are  Involved."  The  constitutions  of 
the  brotherhoods  of  trainmen  and  firemen  make  It  the 
duty  of  their  legislative  boards  "to  use  their  Influence 
by  co-operating  with  the  representatives  of  other 
labor  or  industrial  organizations,  or  otherwise,  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  such  others  as  In  their  judgment  will 
best  promote  the  Interests  of  their  constituents." 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  purposes  of  the  brother- 
hoods, and  such  is  the  organization  by  which  the 
brotherhoods  seek  to  conserve  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  their  members  as  employes.  The  other 
prominent  feature  of  their  scheme  of  organization  Is 
the  benefit  department  or  Insurance  association  main- 
tained and  carried  on  by  the  brotherhoods  In  more  or 
less  ck>se  co-ordination  with  the  noanagement  of  the 
orgamzatlOQ  as  a  whole. 


Much  space  is  devoted  by  the  writer  to 
details  of  the  workings  of  the  insurance  de- 
partments of  the  several  Brotherhoods  that  is 
of  great  interest  to  a  student  of  such  sub- 
jects, and  a  tabulated  statement  is  also  pre- 
sented.   (See  following  page.) 

The  ladies*  auxiliary  societies  are  de- 
scribed and  mention  is  made  of  the  "Home 
for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad  Employes" 
at  Highland  Park,  111.  Local  or  "system** 
insurance  and  relief  associations  are  also 
treated.  The  accident  and  sick  relief  work 
of  local  divisions  and  lodges  of  the  Broth- 
erhoods receive  attention,  but  in  conclusion 
of  this,  the  author  says  of  this  feature: 

Complete  statistical  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  relief  actually  given  by  the  divisions  and 
lodges  Is  practically  unobtainable.  It  is  optional  with 
the  local  organizations  whether  they  nuke  provision 
for  the  systematic  payment  of  sickness  and  accident 
benefits,  and  no  reports  are  made  to  the  central  or 
grand  division  by  those  subordinate  divisions  that 
have  systematically  organized  such  relief.  The  only 
way  to  secure  complete  information  on  this  phase  of 
the  relief  work  of  the  brotherhoods  woukl  be  to  ob- 
tain reports  from  the  local  divisions  by  applying  di- 
rectly to  each  of  them:  but  as  their  total  number 
reaches  Into  the  thousands  that  plan  was  not  feasible. 

The  writer  then  compares  the  Insurance 
and  relief  work  of  the  Brotherhoods  with  the 
railway  relief  associations: 

The  benefit  departments  or  Insurance  associations 
connected  with  brotherhoods  of  ralhvay  employes  and 
the  railway  relief  departments  exist  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  similar  objects  by  different  methods.  . 
.  .  It  remains  now  to  compare  the  results  achieved 
by  the  two  classes  of  Institutions. 

The  brotherhoods  that  have  a  benefit  department  as 
a  part  of  their  organization  had  a  combined  member- 
ship of  about  97,000  at  the  ctose  of  1 896.  The  In- 
crease during  1 897  has  carried  the  total  a  few  thou- 
sand over  1 00,000.  The  number  of  persons  insured 
at  the  close  of  1 896  was  about  79.000.  The  number 
at  the  beginning  of  1698  is  probably  nearly  85,000.* 
The  ralhvay  relief  departments  at  the  close  of  their 
fiscal  year  1 897  had  a  total  enrolbnent  of  about  1 22,- 
000  members.  The  membership  at  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year  1898  Is  approximately  125,000. 
During  the  years  1 893  and  1 894.  when  a  confunctioQ 
of  adverse  circumstances  seriously  affected  the  mem- 
bership of  the  brotherhoods,  the  growth  of  the  rail- 
way departments  received  but  a  slight  check.  The 
brotherhoods  have  hardly  regained  their  membership 
of  1 893.  whereas  the  railway  relief  departments  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  have  added  fully  30  per  cent  to 
their  enroUment  of  members.  How  long  the  railway 
departments  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  lead  they 
have  secured  will  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  nil- 
way  systems  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
upon  whether  other  railway  systems  decide  to  estab- 
lish such  departments.  The  brotherhoods  are  at 
present  growing  rapidly  In  membership  and  in  pres- 
tige among  railway  emptoyes.  As  they  have  the  en- 
tlrebody  of  railroad  labor  from  which  to  dmw,  a  few 

*The  combined  membership  of  the  five  larger 
Brotherhoods  exceeds  1 1 2,000.— Ed. 
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COST  OF  MEMBERSHIP  AND  INSURANCE  IN  THE  BENEFIT  DEPARTMENTS. 


Organization. 


Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Mutual  Life 
and  Accident  In- 
surance Asaocia' 
Uon. 

Order  of  Railway 
Cor  due  ors'  Mu 
tual  Benefit  De 
partment. 

Brotherhocd  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen 
Beneficiary  De- 
partment. 


Brotherhocd  of  Rail- 
road  Trainmen 
Beneficary  De- 
partment. 

Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trackmen 
Benef'dary  De- 
partment. 

Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen's  Mu 
tual  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 


Amounts  for 

which  certificates 

are  issued. 


Policies  of  $750  and 
$1  500     are     is 

sued.    A  member 
may  carry  po  ides 
amounting  to  $4. 
500. 

Pollr-s  of  11.000 
$2,000,  $3,000 
$4  000  and  $5 - 
000. 

Policies  of  $500 
$1  000  and  $1,- 
500. 


Polldes    of    $400. 
$800  and  $1,200. 


Polldes  of  $500  and 
$1,000. 


Amount  of  one  full 
assessment,  bu 
not  to  exceed  $1.- 
000. 


Amount  of  insur- 
ance available 

to  a  member  de- 
termined by- 


Choice  of  member: 
maximum,  $4,- 
500. 


Age  of  member  on 
Joining:  nnaximum. 
$5,000. 

Chdce  of  member: 
nnaxlnnim,  $  I  .- 
500. 


Choice  of  member 
The  member  may 
**carry  either  of 
three  classes." 

Choice  of  member; 
nnaximum,  $  1 ,« 
000. 


Fees  for  Insuring. 


Only  one  certlftcate 


Fifty  cents  for  each 
policy  issued. 


One  dollar  per  $1 
000  of  insurance. 


None  distinct  from 
those  required  to 
)dn  the  brother- 
hood. 


Nrne  distinct  from 
those  required  to 
)om  the  brother- 
hcod. 

The  first  month's 
assessment  of  $1 
or  $0.50  is  paya- 
ble in  adva*  ce. 
No  membership 
tee. 

Mcnbership  fee  of 
$0.50  and  an  "as- 
sessment of  $  1 
paid  upon  making 
application." 


When 


assessments  are 
levied. 


An  assessment  for  each 
death  or  dlsabiUty. 
Assessments  are 
levied  monthly. 


Monthly. 


Levied  by  grand  lodge 
"as  often  as  may  be 
required."  Members 
pay  amounts  assessed 
to  their  subordinate 
lodge  in  quarterly  dues. 

The  first  day  of  each 
morth  if  the  bene- 
ficiary fund  requires  It 


Monthly. 


Upon  the  death  or  total 
disability  of  a  member. 


Organization. 


Amount  of  each  assess- 
ment. 


Locomotive      Engi- 
neers' Mutual  Lite 
and   Accident   In 
surance    Asaoda- 
tion. 

Order  of  Railway 
Condudors'  Mu- 
tual B  nefit  De 
partment. 

Brotherhood  of  Lo 
comotive  Firemen: 
Benefidary  de- 
partment. 


Brothe-hoodof  Rail 
road  Trainnren: 
Bi^nefidary  de- 
part. 


Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trackmen 
Bet  efi-iary  de- 
partment. 

Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  s  Mu- 
tual Aid  Associa- 
tion. 


For  each  death  or  disa- 
bility:   25    cents  for 
each  $750  policy,  and 
50  cents  for  each  $1 
500  policy. 

A  dollar  per  month  per 
$1,000  of  Insurance 
for  8  months:  $2  a 
month  for  the  other 
months  if  required. 

Assessments  of  Krand 
lodRe  are  $0.75.  $1.50 
and  $2.  respectively, 
on  the  three  grades  of 
certifi:ates. 


Seventy-five  cents. 

$1.50  and  $2  accord- 
Inf?  to  the  amount  of 
certificate  held. 


One  do'lar  for  $1,000 
ard  $0.50  for  $500. 
and  '*such  additional 
as5essmerts  as  may 
be  necessary." 

One  dollar.  Dues  of  15 
cent3  per  quarter  are 
also  collected  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the 
association. 


Manner  of   collecting  assess 
ments. 


The  division  secretaries  col- 
lect the  assessments  and 
forward  the  receipts  to  the 
eeneral  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

By  grand  secretary  and  treas- 
urer direct  from  members. 


Crand  lodge  levies  on  subordi- 
nate lodges.  Subordinate 
k>dges  levy  Quarterly  insur- 
ance dues  of  not  less  than 
$4.  $3  and  $1.50.  respec- 
tively, on  holders  of  tne 
three  grades  of  certificates 

Grand  secretary  ard  t  easurer 
levle^  on  the  'finandes'  of 
subordinate  lodges.  Mem 
bersnruJ<e  the  payments  as 
month  y  dues  to  the  subordi- 
nate lodges. 

Monthly  assessments  are  col- 
leded  and  forv^arded  by  the 
division  secretaries. 


By  the  secretary  direct  fro-n 
members. 


General  remarks.  Initiation 
fees.  etc. 


No  assessments  are  made 
when  ^utds  on  hand  are  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  claims 
The  initiatio-t  fee  for  Joining 
the  brotherhood  is  $  1 0. 

A  minimum  fee  of  $5  is  ez- 
aded  of  every  person  upon 
Joining  the  order. 


On  Joining,  the  member  Is  re- 
quired to  prepay  first  year's 
grand  dues  o  $2  to  the  grand 
kxige  and  an  initiation  fee  of 
$3  to  the  subordinate  lodge. 


The  fees  for  Joining  the  broth- 
erhood consist  0*  a  "propo- 
sition fee "  of  $1  and  an 
initiation  fee  of  not  less  than 
$1. 

The  fees  for  initiation  Into  the 
orotherhood  are  $2  for  labor- 
ers $3  for  foremen.  One 
d>llar  of  ech  fee  goes  to 
local  division. 

For  Jdnin«  the  brotherhood 
"the  initiation  fee  shall  not 
be  less  than  $1." 
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years  of  prosperous  crowth  wlU  probably  Increase 
their  present  membership  50  per  cent  or  more. 

There  are  seTeral  difficulties  In  the  way  of  naaklng 
an  exact  comparison  of  the  costs  of  securing  an  equal 
amount  of  relief  and  insurance  from  the  railway  de- 
partment and  from  the  Insurance  organizations  of  the 
brotherhoods.  The  insurance  provided  by  the  broth- 
erhoods covers  death  and  toul  disability  due  to  sev- 
eral causes,  whereas  insurance  claims  are  paid  by  the 
railway  departments  only  upon  the  death  of  the  In- 
sured. Again,  the  brotherhoods  leave  the  payment 
of  sick  benefits  to  the  divisions  and  lodges,  while  the 
railway  departments  Include  these  payments  In  their 
scheme  of  organization.  Furthermore,  the  railway 
departments  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  management 
out  of  the  receipts  from  members,  these  expenses 
being  borne  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  brother- 
hoods, however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  charge  some  or  all  of 
the  operating  expenses  to  the  funds  received  from 
the  Insurance  assessments. 

In  making  comparisons,  the  fact  ought  also  to  be 
considered  that  cost  furrishes  only  one  of  several 
criteria  by  which  the  merits  of  a  p!an  of  Insurance  Is 
to  be  Judged.  Sa'ety  Is  a  factor  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  cost.  The  railway  departments  have  been 
managed  in  a  conservative  way.  and  they  have  a  good 
financial  basis.  They  are  apparently  financially  safe 
Institutiens.  The  brotherhood  insurance  Is  organized 
on  the  assessment  plan,  and  its  stability  and  safety 
are  determined  by  the  oonfideroe  which  the  members 
have  in  the  Institution  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
they  are  required  to  nuke  regular  payments  Broth- 
erhood insurance,  like  fraternal  insurance  generally, 
has  an  advantage  over  non-fraternal  assessment  In- 
surance, because  of  the  loya'ty  and  pride  which  the 
members  feel  toward  their  broiherhood  or  order. 
The  brotherhoods  seem  to  have  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  their  members,  and  this  is  what  might  be 
expected.  The  members  manage  the  organization  In 
a  democratic  way  for  their  own  good,  and  assessment 
insurance  under  such  conditions  has  much  more  to 
commend  it  than  It  has  when  managed  by  companies 
organized  solely  for  Insurance  and  operated  without 
the  restraining  infhiences  that  are  exerted  by  the 
motives  ar.d  alms  that  animate  the  brotherhoods. 

This  critical  compar  son  of  the  two 
methods  is  perhaps  entirely  disinterested, 
but  many  readers  among^  railway  employes 
will  think  of  influences  that  seem  not  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  author,  that 
seriously  affect  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  systems  of  insurance  and  relief 
work;  influences  that  are  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  railvay  relief  associations  are 
inimical  to  the  Brotherhoods. 

Railway  relief  associations  have  been 
built  by  commands  of  railway  corporations, 
while  the  Brotherhoods  have  been  con- 
structed in  violation  of  those  commands. 
The  relief  associations  have  been  adopted  by 
railway  corporations  not  always  for  the 
benefit  of  employes,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corporations.  The  employes  have  sel- 
dom been  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  in  the  matter.    The  corporation 


establishes  the  "relief  department*'  and  then 
"invites'*  its  employes  to  participate.  In 
some  instances  no  man  is  given  employ- 
ment who  declines  this  "invitation.**  In 
nearly  every  instance  many  employes  par- 
ticipate in  the  relief  department  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  employing 
corporation.  In  times  of  industrial  conten- 
tion, like  that  of  1893  and  1894.  many  em- 
ployes rushed  into  these  relief  associations, 
perhaps  abandoning  the  Brotherhoods:  more 
to  show  their  "loyalty"  or  to  protect  their 
positions,  than  for  any  benefits  they  hoped 
to  gain  from  the  insurance  features  of  the 
association.  They  invest  their  money  not 
for  insurance  benefits,  but  for  industrial 
benefits;  they  seek  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  favor  of  their  employers.  Just  as  the 
same  class  Join  political  clubs  at  the  "invita- 
tion** of  the  company  officials;  they  are 
willing  to  work  and  vote  as  the  company 
directs.  During  political  campaigns  they 
vote  for  the  company,  and  during  strikes 
they  work  for  the  company.  In  past  years 
the  power  of  the  employer  over  employe 
has  been  exerted  to  advance  the  relief  asso- 
ciations and  to  retard  the  Brotherhoods; 
therefore,  in  his  comparison  of  numerical 
strength  of  the  Brotherhoods  and  of  railway 
relief  associations  the  author  has  apparently 
overlooked  a  point  that  has  much  to  do  with 
the  subject. 

Again,  the  methods  of  collecting  assess- 
ments in  the  two  plans  are  entirely  differ- 
ent; the  Brotherhoods  depend  entirely  upon 
volunUry  payment  by  members  to  local 
financial  officers,  while  the  companies  de- 
duct the  assessments  from  the  pay  due 
members  of  the  relief  associations.  A 
member  of  the  Brotherhoods  may  spend  the 
money  with  which  he  intended  to  pay  his 
assessments  and,  therefore,  become  ex- 
pelled for  non-payment,  while  a  member  of 
a  railway  relief  association  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  expelled  in  that  man- 
ner— he  never  sees  that  part  of  his  earnings; 
the  company  deducts  it  from  his  wages  and 
pays  it  into  the  association  funds. 

Again,  an  employe  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhoods  sicrifices  no  rights  by  loss 
of  employment;  his  insurance  continues. 
But  when  an  employe  resigns  or  is  discharged 
he  loses  all  that  has  been  deducted  from  his 
wages  in  the  past.  While  his  admission  to 
the  relief  association  on  some  roads  may 
have  been  optional,  his  expulsion  fro  n  that 
association  rests  entirely  with  his  employer. 
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Again,  when  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hoods is  injured  through  the  incompetency 
of  a  co-employe  or  through  defective  ma- 
chinery or  roadway  he  is  entitled  to  every 
benefit  specified  by  the  laws  of  the  Brother- 
hoods, and  has  the  rights  of  every  other 
citizen  in  the  courts  of  the  land. 

A  member  of  a  railway  relief  association 
must  sacrifice  every  legal  right  he  might 
possess  in  a  court  of  equity  should  he  accept 
the  benefits  for  which  he  has  paid  In  that  re- 
lief association,  for  instance: 

A  railway  company  employs  an  incom- 
petent or  dissipated  engineer.  No  other  em- 
ploye of  that  company  has  aught  to  say  in 
the  employment  of  this  man — they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  rules  of  the  company  to  work 
with  him.  He  leaves  on  a  train  on  which 
two  brakemen  are  employed,  one  a  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  ot  Railroad  Trainmen, 
the  other  a  member  of  the  company's  relief 
department.  Through  drunkenness  or  in- 
competency a  disastrous  collision  occurs 
and  both  brakemen  are  killed  or  similarly 
injured.  It  is  here  that  the  difference  in 
benefits,  to  company  and  employe,  is  made 
evident.  The  widow  of  the  Brotherhood 
man  receives  $1,200  insurance,  which  in- 
surance is  clearly  due  without  regard  to  the 
causes  of  her  husband's  death,  he  having 
always  paid  promptly  for  this  same  insur- 
ance. This  widow  has  the  same  right  as 
any  other  widow;  she  may  sue  and  recover 
damages  from  the  company — what  she  may 
do  in  a  legal  way  has  no  bearing  on  the 
insurance  due  her  from  the  Brotherhood. 
She  receives  the  $1,200  insurance  in  any 
event,  and  if  her  cause  is  just  she  may  re- 
cover a  like  amount  in  the  courts  from  the 
company  as  damages. 

With  the  widow  of  the  brakeman  who  was 
a  member  of  the  relief  association  conditions 
are  different.  Instead  of  a  visit  from  a 
Brotherhood  relief  committee  bearing  $1 ,200 
she  sees  the  company's  claim  agent  or  its 
attorney.  Her  husband  signed  a  contract 
with  the  company  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  its  relief  association  that  in  the  event 
of  his  accepting  any  part  of  his  insurance, 
or  any  other  benefit  for  which  he  has  paid, 
he,  or  his  heirs,  would  not  hold  the  com- 
pany responsible  for  his  injury  or  death. 
This  widow  accepts  what  is  due  her  from 
the  association  and  gives  the  company's  at- 
torney a  quit  claim,  or  she  may  sue  the 
company  and  recover  damages,  but  she  can 
not  do  both.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 


employes  prefer  to  carry  insurance  in  the 
Brotherhoods  instead  of  relief  [associations. 

The  statement  of  the  author  of  the  article 
reviewed  that  "in  making  comparisons,  the 
fact  ought  also  be  considered  that  cost  fur- 
nishes only  one  of  several  criteria  by  which 
the  merits  of  a  plan  of  insurance  is  to  be 
judged.  Safety  is  a  factor  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  cost.  The  railway  departments 
have  been  managed  in  a  conservative  way, 
and  they  have  a  good  financial  basis.  They 
are  apparently  financially  safe  institutions. 
The  Brotherhood  insurance  is  organized  on 
the  assessment  plan,  and  its  stability  and 
safety  is  determined  by  the  confidence 
which  the  members  have  in  the  institution 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  regular  payments" — would 
seem  a  confession  that  he,  the  author,  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  relief  associations  have 
some  other  basis  for  their  '  safety"  than  is 
"determined  by  the  confidence  which  the 
members  have  in  the  institution  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  are  required  to 
make  regular  payments."  The  author 
seems  to  have  a  knowledge  of  a  fact  con- 
cerning these  relief  associations  that  he  has 
preferred  not  to  mention,  viz.,  their  com- 
pulsory features.  If  both  the  Brotherhoods 
and  the  relief  associations  depended  for  their 
safety  only  on  the  "confidence"  of  their 
members  there  would  be  no  practical  differ- 
ence, unless  it  be  that  more  railways  than 
Brotherhoods  are  financially  wrecked. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  other  influences 
than  confidence  and  compulsion  may  affect 
the  "safety**  of  the  Brotherhoods  and  relief 
associations.  Suppose  a  great  railway  sys- 
tem—or a  number  of  systems,  for  that  mat- 
ter— should  become  involved  in  a  strike 
over  a  question  of  wages,  or  for  some  other 
cause.  The  "safety"  of  the  Brotherhoods' 
Insurance  has  never  yet  been  affected  from 
such  a  cause.  But  what  of  the  "safety"  of 
the  relief  association.  Every  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  strike  would  perhaps  be 
"discharged,"  which  would  deprive  all  ex- 
employes  of  the  insurance  and  benefits  for 
which  they  had  paid.  If  all  the  employes 
became  involved  in  the  strike  the  relief  as- 
sociation would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
funds  on  hand  would  probably  be  turned 
over  to  the  company,  or  the  old  association 
might  be  continued  with  "new  material." 

Railway  companies  and  railway  employes, 
and  perhaps  the  author  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  have  long  known  that  relief  asso- 
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cUitions  are  conducive  to  "scabbing^/*  and 
for  that  purpose  rnore  than  any  other  they 
are  created  and  maintained.  No  one  doubts 
for  a  moment  that  an  employe  would  hesi- 
tate to  assert  his  rights  if  such  assertion 
robbed  him  of  his  insurance  for  which  he 
has  paid  for  years. 

If  the  author  fears  for  the  "safety"  of 
Brotherhood  insurance  on  account  of  strikes 
he  should  remember  that  no  insurance 
claim  on  the  Brotherhoods  has  ever  been 
unpaid  on  account  of  strikes,  while  every 
member  of  a  relief  association  who  has  ever 
quit  or  has  been  discharged  lost  all  that  he 
ever  invested. 

The  author  says  further,  in  comparison  of 
the  two  classes  of  insurance  institutions: 

An  insunmce  organization  composed  of  employes, 
besides  providlne  its  members  with  insurance,  pro- 
duces indirect  results  hardly  less  Important  than  the 
direct  one  it  exists  to  accomplish.  One  result  of  the 
establishment  of  relief  associations  in  which  the  rail- 
way companies  and  their  servants  unite  for  a  common 
purpose  is  the  cultiyation  of  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  Labor  and  capital 
are  brought  into  friendly  contact.  This  is  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  for  the  good  of  society.  If  the  re- 
lief department  contributes  something  to  orercome 


slrable  result,  but  they  enable  the  employes  to  unite 
and  oo-operate  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  better 
their  ethical,  intellectual  and  material  well-being. 
These  efforts  hare  been  attended  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  success,  and  this  success  has  been  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  relief  and  insurance  features  of  the 
brotherhood  organizations.  The  benefit  departments 
have  aided  the  brotherhoods  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  railway  employes,  have  given  the  members  greater 
loyalty  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  have  strengthened 
those  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  vigorous  growth  of  a  labor  organization.  For 
these  reasons  It  will  not  be  inferred  that  the  compari- 
sons of  the  expenses  of  securing  relief  and  insurance 
through  membership  in  the  railway  departments  and 
in  the  brotherhoods  constitute  a  discussion  of  the  sole 
standard  by  which  the  two  plans  of  affording  relief 
and  insurance  are  to  be  Judged. 

Although  a  close  comparison  cannot  be  made  be- 
tween the  costs  of  securing  relief  and  insurance 
through  the  railMiy  relief  departments  and  the 
costs  of  securing  benefits  of  an  equivalent  amount 
through  membership  In  a  brotherhood,  because  of  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  relief  and  insurance  plans  of  the 
two  organizations,  it  Is  possible  to  contrast  corre- 
sponding expenses  with  approximate  exactness.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  comparison,  two  of  the 
largest,  oldest  and  most  typical  ralhvay  relief  depart- 
ments and  two  of  the  oldest  and  best  developed  broth- 
erhoods of  railway  employes  have  been  chosen,  and 
the  following  table  prepared,  In  which  corresponding 
assessments,  insurance  payments  and  sick  benefits 
are  contrasted: 


COST  OF  RELIEF  AND  INSURANCE  IN  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  IN  THE 
BROTHERHOODS  COMPARED. 


Organization. 


Total  annual  assessments. 


Insurance  secured 
by  foregoing 
assessments. 


Amounts  paid  per 

week  for  accident  and 

sick  relief 


Funeral 
Payments. 


Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Vohintary 
Relief  Depart- 
ment. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Relief  Depart- 
ment. 


Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  West 
Philadelphia  Divi- 
sion. 


Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engi- 
neers. Cedar  Rap- 
ids (Iowa)  Divi- 
sion. 


Upon  members  with  a 
salary  between  $55 
and  $75  a  month  ...  $27.00 


Upon  members  with  a 
salary  between  $50 
and  $75  a  month: 
Operating  trains —  $36.00 
Others  27.00 

For  insurance  (average 
per  $1,000  for  five 
years,  1892-1896)-  $14.60 

For  weekly  relief  pay- 
ments       12.00 

Total 26.60 

For  Insurance  (average 
per  $  1 .000  for  three 
years,  1894-1896).  $15.61 

For  weeklv  relief  pay- 
ments (average  for 
five  years.  1 892- 
1896) 6.90 

Total 22.51 


Payable  on 
death  ..  $    750 


Payable  on  death 

due  to— 
Accident..  $1,500 
Sickness.  •       750 


Payable  on 
death  or 
total  dis- 
ability ..$1,000 


Payable  on 
death  or 
total  dis- 
ability ..$1,000 


Accident  relief.  $9  i 
week  for  52  weeks; 
$4.50  thereafter. 

Sick  reUef.  $7.20  a 
week  for  52  weeks. 

Accident  relief,  $9  a 
week  for  26  weeks; 
$4.50  thereafter. 

Sick  relief.  $9  a  week 
for  52  weeks. 


week  On 


Sick  relief,  $7  a 
for  52  weeks;  $3.50 
thereafter. 


Accident  or  sick  relief, 
$10.50  a  week  for  52 
weeks. 


death  of 
member, 
$50:  on 
death  of 
wife  of 
member. 
$25. 


the  bitter  feelings,  the  distrust,  hostility  and  strife 
which  have  so  often  characterized  the  relations  of 
corporations  and  their  employes,  that  fact  must  argue 
much  in  its  favor. 

The  brotherhoods  do  not  promote  this  co-operatkm 
of  capital  and  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 


The  general  conchislon  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going details  of  comparison  is  the  rather  negative  one 
that  the  cost  of  securing  equivalent  amounts  of  insur- 
ance and  relief  Is  practically  the  same  in  the  railway 
departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  and  that  if 
membership  In  one  organization  Is  preferable  to  men- 
ligitized  byXjOOgle 
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bershlp  lo  the  other,  it  Is  becmise  of  conslderitloos 
other  than  cost.  The  alms  and  purposes  of  both  the 
railway  departments  and  brotherhood  departments 
and  their  plan  of  organization  have  been  set  forth  in 
this  report  and  in  the  one  previously  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  8.  Whoever  accords  greater  merit  to 
one  than  to  the  other  of  the  two  plans  of  relief  and  in- 
surance can  not  Justly  coodeRin  either.  Both  are 
beneficial  institutioos. 

The  fact  that  the  Bulletin  gives  an  intro- 
duction of  the  Brotherhoods  to  students  of 
economy  and  sociology  in  all  countries,  and 
is  the  most  exhaustive  ever  published,  no 
doubt  all  employes  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  words  with  which  the  author 
closes  his  article: 

The  future  of  brotherhood  Insurance  and  relief  at 
railway  employes  depends  upon  the  future  manaf  e- 
ment  and  development  of  the  brotherhoods.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  policy  now  being  followed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods,  both  concerning  the  or- 
ganizations as  a  whole  and  as  regards  the  insurance  or 
benefit  departments,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
Ideals  that  should  be  cherished  by  those  who  are  to 
Infhienoe  the  development  of  the  departments,  will 
present  some  of  the  conchisions  to  which  this  study 
has  led. 

The  brotherhoods  are  growing  in  membership  and 
influence.  The  statistics  contained  in  the  preceding 
section  show  this  very  clearly  regarding  the  four  large 
brotherhoods.  What  is  true  of  them  is  also  true  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  which  was  not 
inchided  in  the  sUtistical  Ubiea  because  it  had  not  yet 
organized  an  insurance  department  at  the  Ume  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  The  showing  made  by  the 
two  smaller  brotherhoods  is  unduly  unfavorable  to 
them.  The  organizationa  were  young  and  were  Just 
acquiring  vigor  when  the  very  exceptional  events  of 
1893  and  1894  occurred.  Had  they  been  older  and 
larger  organlzaUons  they  would  have  weathered  the 
storm  without  serious  losses:  but  being  as  they 
were,  they  were  nearly  wrecked.  They  have  now 
regained  their  confidence  and  vigor,  and  their  future 
promises  well.  The  small  brotherhood  that  suffered 
most  from  the  organization  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  was  the  Switchmen's  Union.  The  successful 
reorganization  of  that  union  took  place  during  1 897. 

The  struggles  through  which  labor  organizations 
have  been  obliged  to  go  in  order  to  secure  their  due 
meed  of  legal  protection  are  well  known.  Among  the 
recent  laws  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  labor  or- 
ganizations is  the  one  passed  in  1 897  by  the  State  of 
Pennsyhrania,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  employes  of 
corporations  in  their  right  to  form.  Join  or  belong  to 
labor  organizations  by  prescribing  penalties  for  any 
interference  therewith."  The  enactment  of  thialaw, 
which  is  similar  to  statutes  enacted  by  some  o:her 
States,  was  prompted  by  the  practice  of  a  Philadelphia 
street  railway  corporation  and  a  large  railroad  com- 
pany doing  business  nuiinly  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
many  years  the  railroad  company  refused  to  permit 
any  of  its  employes  to  belong  to  labor  organizations. 
The  passage  of  this  law  after  two  years  of  efforts  is 
an  ilhistration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  organizations  of 
railroad  employes.  They  co-cperated  with  each 
other  and  with  other  labor  organizations,  and  were 
ably  and  conservatively  led. 

Successful  co-operation  among  labor  organizations 
for  the  aocompUshment  of  conservative  ends  is  evi- 


dence that  the  organizations  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  their  development  and  are  being  ably 
managed.  It  Is  a  fact  of  much  significance  that  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  empk>yea  have  perfected  a 
plan  of  federation  that  will  enable  them  to  co-operata 
In  carrying  out  some  of  their  common  purposes.  The 
brotherhoods  were  prompted  to  forti  "an  alliance  for 
the  mutual  advancement  and  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  ralhway  employes  of  America"  because  of  the 
conviction  that  such  a  federation  wouk!  give  them 
greater  prestige  among  raihway  laborers  outside  of 
their  organizations,  and  because  they  believe  that  by 
acting  as  a  unit  the  brotherhoods  can  limit  the  number 
of  strikes  by  preventing  the  inauguration  of  any  strike 
by  any  one  brotherhood  without  the  sanctkm  of  the 
others.  They  believe  that  by  acting  together  they 
will  make  more  conservative  demands  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  that  the  demands  thus  made  will  be  apt 
to  be  granted  because  of  the  greater  strength  of  the 
federation  as  compared  with  an  individual  brother- 
hood.   .    .    . 

This  federation  of  the  brotherhoods  is  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  conservatism  rather  than  radical- 
ism. Each  of  the  brotherhoods  has  the  "protective 
feature,"  ard  without  federation  each  has  the  power 
of  inaugurating  a  strike.  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  one  of  the  brotherhoods  says  that  by  means  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Railway  Employes.  "It  Is 
sought  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  representaUves 
of  the  several  organizations  and  to  prevent  any  hasty, 
extreme  measures  being  taken  by  any.  You  will  note 
that  no  cause  can  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  a  strike 
unless  it  has  the  endorsement  of  the  organizations  In 
the  federation.  The  combined  moral  influence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  organizations  must  first  be  ex- 
pended. Their  united  Judgment  must  support  the 
cauae.  In  thia  way  it  Is  believed  and  hoped  that  no 
mistake  will  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  strike 
Is  Inauguiated  it  will  have  the  united  strength  of  the 
organizations  behind  It." 

The  federation  of  the  brotherhoods  does  not  directly 
affect  the  relief  and  Insurance  organizations  nudn- 
tained  by  them,  but  it  will  inevitably  have  an  indirect 
influence  upon  the  success  of  those  organizations  by 
strengthening  or  weakening  the  brotherhoods.  The 
successful  federation  of  the  brotherhoods  can  not  fail 
to  strengthen  them  by  Increasing  their  prestige  and 
their  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  federation 
shouki  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  radical  progranune  of 
action,  the  opposition  to  the  brotherhoods  might  be- 
come strong  enough  both  to  disrupt  the  federation 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  the  several  brotherhoods. 
The  indications,  however,  do  not  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radicalism,  and  federation  promises  to  enhance 
the  future  development  of  the  relief  and  insurance 
feature  of  the  brotherhood  organization. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  Insurarce  organlzatloii 
connected  with  the  brotherhoods  is  the  requirement 
made  by  the  large  brotherhoods  compelling  all  mem- 
bers to  carry  insurance  unless  disqualified  by  age  or 
physical  condition.  Three  of  the  four  large  brother- 
hoods nuide  insurance  voluntary  at  the  &tart,  but  after- 
wards all  three  adopted  the  compulsory  plan.  The 
two  smaller  brotherhoods,  however,  have  voluntary 
Insurance  at  present,  ihe  trackmen  having  changed 
from  the  compulsory  to  the  voluntary  plan  at  the  ck>se 
of  1 896.  The  experience  of  the  brotherhoods  Indi- 
cates that  the  compulsory  plan  is  practicable  after  the 
organization  has  become  large  and  strongly  intrenched 
In  the  favor  of  its  members,  but  that  a  young  and 
small  organization  may  find  that  conr.pulsory  insunnca 
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nukes  It  more  difficult  instead  of  easier  to  secure  new 
members.  Etod  smone  the  members  of  the  large 
brotherhoods  there  is  some  oppcsition  to  ocmpulsory 
Insunnce,  but  the  number  so  opposed  is  apparentlj 


There  are  advantages  calned  by  maUne  insurance 
oompulsory.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  brotherhood 
as  a  whole,  the  benefit  consists  In  the  greater  sta- 
bility that  the  society  possesses,  because  Its  members 
are  bound  to  it  by  stronger  ties.  The  holder  of  an  In- 
surance certificate' must  feel  that  his  brotherhood 
stands  to  him  for  more  than  It  would  if  he  were  not 
Insured,  and  he  will  be  less  disp-)sed  to  sacrifice  his 
membership  when  placed  under  the  stress  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the 
insuruioe  organization  from  the  compulsory  plan  are 
those  which  accompany  a  larger  membership.  Com- 
pulsory membership  enables  the  insurance  department 
to  perform  more  ccmpleteiy  the  Insurance  and  relief 
work  that  it  exists  to  accomplish.  Viewed  as  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  welfare  of 
railway  empk>yes,  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  fea- 
ture seems  altogether  desirable.  The  brotherhoods 
are  vohuitary  fraternal  organizations,  no  employe  be- 
ing oompeiied  to  Join  them;  consequently  their  com- 
pulsory insurance  feature  is  not  open  to  the  objectioos 
that  are  often  raised  against  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance as  it  has  been  developed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

In  one  particular  the  brotherhood  plan  of  relief 
needs  further  development.  The  field  of  death  and 
disability  insurance  is  well  occupied,  but  the  relief 
work  is  not  organized  In  all  divisions.  Many  divisons 
have  excellent  relief  organizations,  while  others  make 
only  those  provisions  for  the  care  of  members  that  are 
usual  with  fratemU  organizations.    It  shouki  be  the 


atan  of  the  brotherhoods  to  round  out  their  system  of 
affording  relief  and  insurance  by  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  a  local  relief  organization  in  connec- 
tion with  each  division  or  lodge.  Whether  this  couki 
be  accomplished  better  by  general  regulations  adopted 
by  the  grand  conventions  or  by  means  of  agitation 
carried  on  through  the  official  Journals  and  through 
discussions  In  the  divisions  and  local  conventions  of 
divisions  is  something  to  be  determined  by  those 
whose  experience  In  the  nnanagement  of  the  brother- 
hoods has  taught  them  how  a  plan  such  as  the  one 
here  proposed  can  be  carried  out  most  satisfactorily. 

I  can  not  close  this  section  of  the  report  and  the  re- 
port as  a  whole  more  appropriately  than  by  quoting  a 
paragraph  recently  penned  by  the  Grand  Chief  Con- 
ductor of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors: 

"These  brotherhoods  have  never  been  in  a  better 
condition.  They  have  been  tried  as  if  by  fire  during 
the  past  few  years.  Their  unswerving  devotion  to 
their  fundamental  principles  and  their  manifested  de- 
termination to  stick  by  their  laws  and  the  right  has 
Inspired  a  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  their 
membership  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of 
that  membership  and  such  of  the  public  as  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  lock  into  the  subject.  I  consider 
their  future  prospects  bright,  and  I  have  as  abiding  a 
faith  in  their  permanency  and  success  as  I  have  in 
the  eventual  triumph  of  the  right." 

These  words  of  hope  and  confidence  bespeak  a  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  that  Is  based  on  a  successful 
past.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  brother- 
hoods of  railway  employes  are  destined  to  enjoy  a 
large  development  in  the  future.  No  feature  of  their 
organization  will  contribute  more  to  their  progress 
than  the  departments  which  they  have  so  successfully 
nmlntalnedfonhe  relief  and  insuranceof  their  members. 


LIBERTY. 


BY  THB  EDITOR. 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Now  waives  o'er  the  sea» 
And  soil  neath  its  shadow 

Must  ever  be  free; 
The  Land  of  the  Eag^Ie 
Has  said  it  shall  be. 
The  gift  of  this  Nation 
Is  Liberty— 
At  least  that's  what  I've  been  told. 


Those  lands  where  a  tyrant 
Was  known  by  his  blight, 
Whose  laws  were  his  dictates 

Enforced  by  his  might, 
No  longer  shall  clamor 
For  Justice  and  right, 
But  blessed  be  forever 
With  Liberty- 
According  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


A  down-trodden  people 
No  longer  shall  crave 
The  freedom  that's  treasured 

In  hearts  of  the  brave. 
A  gage  for  the  future 

That  banner  doth  wave, 
A  pledge  of  true  freedom 
And  Liberty — 
That  is,  it  used  to  be. 


On  high  in  his  soaring 

The  Eagle  doth  scream 
On  high  in  its  glory 

That  banner  doth  gleam; 
And  each  is  a  token, 
A  promise,  a  beam, 
A  pledge  of  true  freedom 
And  Liberty — 
Unless  we've  changed  our  policy. 
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Shall  the  "American  Standard"  of  the 
workingman  be  preserved,  or  shall  "our 
commercial  interests" 
hold  sway?  The  one 
is  death  to  the  other; 
and  which  shall  prevail  will,  perhaps, 
be  decided  in  coming  political  or  mili- 
tary campaigns. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
near  future  will  bring  about  a  division 
in  political  matters  along  class  lines, 
and,  as  in  the  past,  that  element  whose 
only  thought  is  money-making  will  ex- 
pect to  win  their  political  battles  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  by 
the  coercive  power  that  money  seems 
to  possess. 

The  commercial  party,  whatever  be 
its  name,  will  prate  of  "greatness,"  of 
"national  honor,"  of  "progress,"  of 
"prosperity,"  and  deal  with  prodigal 
hand  preferment  to  its  loyal  supporters. 
On  those  who  dare  oppose  its  will  po- 
litical i>ersecution  and  the  industrial 
blacklist  will  fall. 

The  party  of  the  j>eople,  whatever  be 
its  name,  will  preach  discontent,  will 
denounce  the  avarice  of  the  com- 
mercial class,  will  demand  justice  for 
the  poor,  and  its  leaders  will  be 
hounded  by  the  commercial  press  as 
"demagogues"  and  "anarchists." 

The  party  of  the  commercial  class 
will  seek  to  build  a  great  army,  will 
prepare  to  enforce  its  dictum  by  mili- 
tary power.  The  party  of  the  people 
will  preach  a  crusade  that  must  result 


in  victory  at  the  polls,  in  spite  of  brib- 
ery and  bayonets. 

What  then!  Will  the  commercial 
class  "bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority," 
or  will  the  votes  of  states  be  thrown 
out  by  a  congressional  "returning 
board?" 

When  such  time  comes  God  pity 
the  nation!  A  "Patrick  Henry"  will 
shout  defiance  from  every  state.  Gen- 
eral Miles  and  his  troops  will  be  con- 
centrated in  breathless  haste  and  a 
military  government  will  be  installed. 
The  Constitution  will  be  ignored,  the 
"regulars"  will  patrol  the  larger  cities, 
regardless  of  protests  from  state  gov- 
ernors. 

And  who  will  these  hired  soldiers  con- 
front? The  same  class  that  responded 
so  gallantly  to  the  President's  call 
for  volunteers  for  the  war  with  Spain. 
"But  they  are  not  trained  fighters,  and 
cannot  hoj>e  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  the  American  people,"  some  one 
may  say:  Be  it  remembered  that  they 
are  of  the  same  class,  the  same  stock 
that  camped  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  same  breed  that  fought  at 
New  Orleans  with  Jackson,  the  same 
fighters  that  followed  Taylor  over  path- 
less wastes  to  Mexico,  the  same  in- 
vincible volunteers  who  fought  with 
Grant  and  Lee,  the  same  heroes  who 
charged  through  the  jungle  and  up  the 
hill  at  San  Juan.  God  forbid  that  this 
day  shall  ever  come,  but  it  may  as 
well  be  known  now  as  then  "that  the 
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government  of  the  j>eople.  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

«    «    «    «    « 

In  speaking  of  the  American  work- 

ingman  who  forgets  his  industrial  ills, 

who,  in  spite  of  an  in- 

The  American    ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^e  tariff  on 

Volimteer.  ^j^  ^^  ^  reduction  of 
wages  by  the  nail  trust,  rushes  to  the 
front  at  first  call  to  arms,  the  Train- 
men's Journal  says: 

"And  to  these  men  Santiago  surrendered, 
while  it  was  in  a  position  to  fight  for  its  de- 
fense. The  Spaniards  could  not  under- 
stand how  men,  who,  by  all  the  rules  of 
combat  should  be  defeated,  could  fight  on 
and  defeat  the  troops  that  had  defeated  them. 

''The  Dons  did  not  then  know  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  but  after  the  few  ergagements 
their  acquaintance  with  him  led  them  to 
cherish  a  healthy  regard  for  his  fighting 
abilities,  and  a  most  profound  respect  for 
the  dogged  determination  of  the  soldier  who 
did  not  know  when  he  was  defeated. 

"And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work 
was  largely  performed  by  men  who  have  no 
idea  of  becoming  profess- onal  soldiers. 
They  are  plain  citizens,  formerly  engaged 
in  the  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  they 
expect  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  work 
when  the  war  is  ended. 

"But  what  makes  the  American  soldier 
so  superior  to  the  soldiers  of  other  nations? 
It  is  the  simple  fact  that  this  government  is 
made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  its  people 
and  not  that  the  people  are  made  to  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  the  government. 

"This  is  a  nation  wherein  the  needs  of 
the  people  are  considered  first  and  govern- 
ment policy  made  to  conform  to  such  needs. 
The  plans  of  other  governments  are  largely 
of  the  reverse  order,  and  the  resuh  is  that 
the  American  stands  above  the  others  in 
every  respect. 

"The  conditions  that  have  become  so  ap- 
parent should  lead  the  the  American  people 
to  demand  that  they  so  remain.  The  sol- 
dier of  the  present  has  been,  and  will  be  the 
anisan.  He  must  be  protected  from  the 
grasping  tendencies  of  capital  that  seek  to 
crush  him  down  to  the  living  level  of  those 
whom  he  has  so  gloriously  defeated  in  bat- 
tle.   The  American  workman  has  thus  far 

-8 


made  a  living  wage;  he  has  been  edu- 
cated and  has  taken  care  of  and  educated 
his  family;  he  has  demanded  fair  treatment, 
and  when  it  has  been  denied  him  he  has 
fought  to  secure  it.  Often  misunderstood 
by  the  people  who  should  have  studied  his 
demands,  his  actions  in  the  past,  that  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  maintain  his  work- 
ing and  living  standards,  are  exemplified  in 
his  splendid  performances  as  the  intelligent 
volunteer  soldier. 

"Let  the  American  people  understand 
that  the  government  depends  on  its  work- 
men and  not  on  its  hide-bound  corporations; 
let  the  American  people  demand  that  its 
protective  defenses  be  thoroughly  cared  for 
in  the  future,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  protection 
Is  the  working  people. 

"Proper  living,  educational  advantages, 
and  honest,  intell  gent  manhood  have  trans- 
formed the  American  workman  Into  the 
American  soldier  who  has  aroused  the  ad- 
mit atlon  of  the  world;  now  will  aggressive 
capital  dare  make  any  propositions  looking 
to  his  retrogression  without  the  great 
American  people  arising  in  their  might  and 
demanding  that  the  standard  of  conditions 
that  has  made  the  American  superior  to  the 
world  be  not  only  maintained,  but  improved. 

"This  war  has  furnished  a  lesson  in  eco- 
nomics that  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  Its 
lesson  should  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  played  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  while  seeking  to  degrade  them  to 
the  enrichment  of  themselves. 

"The  working  people  sprang  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  and  proved  their 
worth;  If  they  are  forced  to  defend  them- 
selves from  their  capitalistic  enemies  they 
will  be  just  as  powerful. 

"The  intelligence  of  capital  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  of  the  industrial  issue,  for 
we  must  believe  that  the  people  will  demand 
that  its  bulwark  of  defense— its  workmen— 
be  not  weakened." 

«     «     «     «     « 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  the 
"commercial  class"  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  the  masses  of 
CommercUlism   t^e  people   let   us  not 
and  Decadence.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^,  nations  of 

the  past  have  owed  their  degeneracy  and 
extinction  to  commercialism.  The  ruins 
of  Rome  are  monuments  to  the  greed 
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of  her  patricians;  the  decadence  of 
Spain  Is  due  to  its  commercial  class 
that  grinds  every  penny  of  profits  that 
her  colonies  will  yield;  the  capital  in- 
vested in  Southern  plantations  in  days 
of  yore  depended  for  its  profits,  its 
power,  upon  slave  labor;  capital  in- 
vested today  in  Northern  mills,  mines 
and  factories  demands  conditions  as 
profitable  as  that  of  chattel  slavery. 

Commercialism  is  best  promoted  in 
monarchies;  that  a  government  "of  the 
I>eople"  has  always  l)een  distasteful  to 
those  whose  only  idea  of  government  is 
that  which  "builds  up  trade"  and  pro- 
tects vested  rights  is  known  the  world 
over.  In  its  greed  for  gold  the  com- 
mercial class  of  America  may  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  tgg.  Quien 
sabe! 

«     *    *    *     « 

There  are  some,  among  whom  Is 
"Col."  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Joumal.^ho 
An  Imperial      believe  that  the  time  is 


Policy. 


opportune  to  now  estab- 


lish a  military  government  and  an  im- 
perial policy.  In  commenting  on  what 
he  said,  Gmton's  Magazine  says: 

"In  considering:  the  effect  of  this  policy 
Col.  Watterson  sugg^ested  the  benefits,  one  of 
which  was  that  it  would  convert  the  United 
States  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  to  a  na- 
tion of  warriors:  that  by  this  means  we  should 
avoid  the  menace  of  socialism  and  agrar- 
lanism  at  home.  He  admitted  that  it  might 
bring  us  Csesarism,  but  it  would  enable  us 
to  avoid  anarchism.  In  other  words,  he 
frankly  asserted  that  the  outcome  of  this 
war  should  be  made  a  pretext  for  instituting 
a  belligerent  military  policy,  and  exchang- 
ing what  he  called  our  domestic  dangers  for 
foreign  dangers.  This  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  the  cowardly  policy  of  trying  to 
evade  the  soluton  of  social  problems  at 
home  by  creating  military  problems  abroad, 
and  so  treat  the  social  discontent,  which  for 
the  most  part  is  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  laboring  people  at  home,  by  a  military 
policy 


"This  is  exactly  what  might  be  feared 
from  the  het-headed,  pro-jingo  spirit  which 
sometimes  is  in  danger  of  being  created  by 
too  much  success.  If  such  a  policy  should 
result  it  would  make  victory  over  Spain  a 
calamity  to  the  United  States.  Better,  I 
would  even  say,  that  Dewey  had  been  de- 
feated and  Sampson's  ships  driven  ashore, 
and  Shafter's  men  taken  prisoners,  than 
that  such  a  result  should  come  with  victory 
over  Spain.  Seriously,  however,  this  Is 
not  to  be  anticipated.  The  Wattersons  and 
the  purely  belligerent  jingoes  do  not  repre- 
sent the  United  States. 

***** 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  state  of 
Texas  was  rent  asunder,  politically,  be- 
cause of  the  crea- 
te «  ^^^^^"*  .       tlon  of  a  "railway 

Railway  Commission.  / 

commission,  with 

powers  to  make  railway  officials  who  are 
naturally  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  even 
with  themselves,  as  honest  as  possible. 
A  great  cry  arose  to  heaven  against  such 
"an  attempt  to  drive  capital  from  the 
state." 

Political  parties  split  wide  open  on 
this  question;  a  "rump"  convention 
placed  an  opposing  candidate  In  the 
field,  who  boasted  that  he  was  "the 
attorney  of  every  road  In  Texas  except 
two,"  and  railway  employes  were  mar- 
shalled Into  political  clubs  to  "stand  up 
for  Texas"  and  the  men  who  gave  them 
employment! 

All  of  this  worry  and  turmoil  was 
caused  by  the  fact — the  opposition  said 
it  was  a  fact — that  the  "granger  ele- 
ment" of  the  State  was  "making  war  on 
capital"  In  creating  a  railway  commis- 
sion, and  the  awful  prediction  was 
made  that  unless  "the  attorney  for  all 
the  roads  in  Texas  except  two"  was 
elected  and  the  railway  commission 
emasculated  never,  never  again  would 
a  great  big  round  foreign  dollar  be  in- 
vested in  Texas  railways! 

The  railway  commission  won,  and  it 
became  known  that  thereafter  no  rail- 
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way  constructed  In  Texas  could  be 
bonded  for  more  than  it  cost — and 
forthwith  '^foreign  capital"  applauded. 
It  was  also  provided  by  law  that  if  a 
railway  official  was  not  honest  enough 
to  himself  to  not  cut  rates  below  those 
established  by  the  Commission,  the  latter 
would  send  for  a  policeman — and  for- 
eign capital  chuckled  with  delight. 

This  much  resj>ected  thing,  "foreign 
capital/'  hails  largely  from  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  its  official  organs  is 
Engineering,  published  in  London,  and 
this  is  what  "foreign  capital*'  now  thinks 
of  the  Texas  Railway  Commission,  as 
expressed  in  that  Journal: 

"The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Texas, 
whose  work  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  commend,  have  issued  their  annual  re- 
port, which  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  Commission.  .  .  .  The 
lines  actually  constructed  since  the  Com- 
mission took  office  have  to  bear  only  one- 
third  the  interest  charge  on  early  lines;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  is 
leading  to  profit  alike  for  the  railway  owners 
and  the  people  of  Texas.'* 

«     *     *     «     * 

It  was  a  nuitter  of  wonder  to  the 
American  people  that  it  should  take  so 

long  to  equip  the  volun- 
^°w"whS^  teer  troops  who  enlisted 

in  the  services  of  the 
United  States  during  the  recent  war. 
Weeks  dragged  along  with  no  seem- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  to  supply  this  equipment. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
several  states  had  their  militia  well 
provided  few  troops  would  have  been 
ready  for  service  even  at  this  day. 
The  entire  time  of  the  department 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  up  in  mak- 
ing appointments  and  awarding  con- 
tracts. These  "contractors"  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government  seemed  to  have 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  securing  such  contracts  than  of  com- 


plying with  them.  It  was  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  necessary  equipment,  ex- 
cept guns  and  ammunition,  could  have 
l)een  supplied  those  regiments  by 
friends  at  home,  had  those  friends  pos- 
sessed the  authority  and  funds  which 
was  given  to  the  department  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  "one  hundred  million  dollars" 
voted  by  Congress  is  said  to  have  gone 
mostly  to  Euroi>e  and  to  owners  of 
American  merchant  vessels,  while 
American  volunteers  weeks  later  slept 
on  bare  ground  and  went  without  food, 
clothing  or  medical  supplies.  In  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  it  was  said  that  the  tinshops 
of  that  city  alone  could  have  supplied 
all  the  canteens  and  tinware  for  all  the 
Illinois  troops  within  two  weeks;  the 
"overall"  factories  could  have  equipped 
all  Illinois  troops  with  blue  cotton  uni- 
forms, suitable  for  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign, in  the  same  length  of  time;  the 
wholesale  druggists  could  have  supplied 
promptly  great  quantities  of  medicine. 
The  favored  persons  who  secured  the 
contracts  are  said,  in  many  instances, 
to  have  had  no  facilities  for  filling  such 
contracts,  e3q)ecting  to  "sub"  the  con- 
tract to  others,  thereby  making  a  nice 
little  profit  on  their  "political  pull." 
«     *    *    «     * 

While  an  allowance  must  he  made 
for  untrue  statements  along  these 
lines  by  political 
opponents  of  the 
Administrationthe 
following,  from  the  Scientific  American, 
is  a  typical  editorial  utterance  of  the 
non-partisan  press: 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  match 
the  splendid  heroism  of  our  soldiers  at  San- 
tiago, and  that  is  the  criminal  incompetence 
of  the  Subsistence  and  Medical  Depart- 
ments, to  which  the  feeding  and  nursing  of 
these  brave  fellows  was  intrusted.  There 
are  times  when  silence  is  a  sin,  and  we  feel 
that  to  remain  quiet  in  the  presence  of  a 
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shameful  and  fatal  maladministration  that 
has  added  to  the  natural  horrors  of  war  oth- 
ers that  mig^ht  easily  have  been  avoided,  is 
to  do  a  positive  wrong  to  the  heroes  of 
Guantanamo.  El  Caney  and  San  Juan. 

The  wretched  bungling  which  has  marked 
every  phase  of  the  Santiago  campaign  in 
the  Medical  and  Subsistence  Departments 
is  bad  enough.  Heaven  knows,  in  itself,  but 
when  the  Secretary  of  War  deliberately  pro- 
ceeds, for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
to  whitewash  the  department,  he  not  only 
betrays  a  callous  Indifference  to  the  army 
whose  sufferings  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  inexcusable  incompetence  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, but  he  deliberately  insults  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  A  more  ill- 
timed  statement  than  this  "apology**  or  one 
In  worse  bad  taste  (considering  the  time, 
circumstances,  and  Mr.  Alger's  responsible 
position^  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  or  read  in  the  half  century  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Journal. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  acquired 
a  reputation  for  remarkable  patience  and 
long  suffering;  and  we  think  that  never  did 
they  show  it  in  such  a  supreme  degree  as  the 
present.  It  was  hard  for  our  citizens  to 
surrender  the  very  flower  of  our  young  men 
from  their  homes  to  be  dispatched  on  a 
fatal  campaign  in  one  of  the  most  pestilen- 
tial climates  of  the  world.  But  the  surrender 
was  made  with  the  loyal  response  which 
marks  a  truly  patriotic  people.  All  that  they 
asked,  the  least  that  they  expected,  was 
that  the  men  who  had  volunteered  so  freely 
should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  country 
every  possible  safeguard  and  support  that  is 
known  to  modem  science.  The  American 
people  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  its 
army  would  get  the  best  of  food,  the  best  of 
transportation,  and  the  best  of  nursing  and 
medical  care  in  the  field.  In  this  expecta- 
tion they  were  fully  justified.  They  had 
voted  lavishly  funds  to  carry  on  the 
war,  they  had  given  the  administration 
a  free  hand,  in  fact,  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditure, and  they  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  all  that  the  government  of  a 
weahhy,  powerful,  and  resourceful  nation 
could  do  to  soften  the  rigors  of  war  would 
be  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  seen  our 
army  of  invasion  subjected  to  Inconven- 
ience, hardship  and  positive  sufferings  for 
which  there  Is  not  the  slightest  excuse,  and 


which  were  entirely  due  to  the  amazing  In- 
competency of  the  Medical  and  Subsistence 
departments.  Everything,  indeed,  was  fav- 
orable, highly  favorable,  to  the  success- 
ful landing  of  troops  and  supplies  and  the 
keeping  open  of  communication.  We  had 
the  complete  command  of  the  sea  and 
abundance  of  ships  for  transportation,  the 
campaign  being  carried  on  at  our  very 
doors,  and  the  field  of  battle  lay  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  point  of  debarkation.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  troops  had  to  go 
through  the  fierce  fighting  at  Santiago  in  a 
half  starved  condition,  and  what  food  they 
secured  was  often  of  the  vilest  description. 
The  wounded  at  the  front,  thanks  to  the 
lack  of  ambulances,  had  to  drag  themselves 
painfully  many  miles  to  the  rear,  only  to 
find  a  hospitaJ  that  was  without  tents,  medi- 
cine, bandages,  ice  and  many  of  even  the 
simplest  necessities  for  "first  aid.**  No 
"whitewash**  can  obscure  these  facts  which 
first  came  in  the  press  dispatches,  and  are 
now  dally  being  corroborated  by  private 
letters  from  our  unfortunate  soldiers  them- 
selves. 

Our  army  triumphed;  but  in  the  hour  of 
victory  the  dreaded  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  victims 
were  soon  numbered  by  the  thousand.  The 
first  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  would 
have  thought,  was  to  place  the  army,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  on  transports,  and  remove 
it  to  its  native  nonhem  home.  But  no.  The 
political  demands  of  the  hour  had  other  calls 
upon  the  transports,  to  satbfy  which,  they 
were  hurried  home  In  order  to  carry  an  army 
of  15.000  men  to  a  so-called  invasion  of  Porto 
Rico.  This  pleasure  trip  was  organized,  it 
seems,  In  compliance  with  certain  political 
demands,  the  righteousness  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  commended  them  to  the  sec- 
retary's good  military  judgment.  Mean- 
while the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying  troops 
were  to  be  dispatched  to  the  interior  of 
Cuba  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Porto 
Rico  junketing  trip  would  set  free  the  trans- 
ports to  bring  home  what  was  left  of  the 
Santiago  army. 

Our  beloved  country  Is  just  now  passing 
through  a  crisis  which.  In  its  profound  im- 
portance, can  only  be  likened  to  the  throes 
of  the  revolution  which  gave  the  country 
birth  or  the  terrific  struggle  of  the  civil  war. 
The  demand  of  the  American  people  at  such 
a  time  is  that  Its  high  officials  shall  be  dlstin- 
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l^ulshed  by  the  purest  and  most  unquestioned 
patriotism.  It  has  nothing  but  scathing  re- 
buke for  such  questionable  politics  as  are 
evidenced  in  the  recent  publication  of  the 


partial  contents  of  a  private  letter,  In  the 
hope  of  working  political  injury  to  a  soldier 
citizen  whose  splendid  qualities  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  nation. 


BI^ANJ^'S 

SRANN.  of  Bram's  Iconoclast  was 
killed  very  dead  In  Waco,  Texas, 
some  months  ago  for  brandishing 
his  pen  too  much.  It  was  hoi>ed — by 
the  Waco  Baptists — that  his  soul  would 
rest  In — In — perhaps  hades,  but  Bream's 
Iconoclast  Is  as  Iconoclastic  as  ever. 

It  is  now  the  Spanish- American  war, 
and  the  way  In  which  the  war  has  been 
conducted  that  ties  knots  In  the  bowels 
of  Brann's  ghost,  or  whoever  Is  doing 
the  Iconoclastic  act  In  the  Waco  sanc- 
tum, for  Instance  the  following  com- 
ments from  the  August  Issue: 

"Young  Alger,  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  appears  to  be  acquitting  himself  like  a 
man.  He  seized  a  rifle  and  went  forward  as 
a  private  with  the  first  of  the  troops  to  dis- 
embark and  has  since  done  good  service  In 
attacks  on  Santiago.  It  Is  singular  how 
strongly  some  boys  take  after  their  mothers/* 
«  «  «  «  e 

"It  is  especially  desirable  that  some  giant 
powder  should  take  a  baseball  bat  and  swat 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  across  the  bustle.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  organization  put  into  condi- 
tion to  take  its  meals  from  the  mantel- piece 
for  a  year.  For  of  all  the  Infuriatingly  med- 
dlesome, pushing,  inquisitive,  unreasonable, 
impertinent,  voluble,  shrewish,  vindictive, 
rasping,  wasping,  buzzing,  prying,  self- 
seeking,  Pharisaical  aggregation  of  female 
cranks  and  nuisances  with  which  the  world 
has  been  cursed,  it  is  the  chief  and  the  worst. 
Just  now  it  Is  spinning  about  like  a  teetotem 
filled  with  the  anguish  of  the  army  'can- 
teen.* It  has  made  speeches,  written  letters, 
wired  telegrams,  sung  hymns,  prayed  long 
bad-Englished  prayers  about  it.  It  has 
given  General  Brooks,  who  commands  at 
Chickamauga,  a  month  of  bad  dreams.  It 
has  stormed  the  White  House.  It  has  in- 
fested Congress.  It  has  slopped  all  over  the 
newspaper  offices.    It  has  in  a  word  fulfilled 


GJHOST. 


Its  mission  to  make  a  fool  of  Itself  and  worry 
Its  victims  into  spasms.  The  army  'can- 
teen' is  a  temporary  shop  wherein  the  mea 
may  purchase  such  small  luxuries  as  they 
desire  and  which  are  not  supplied  regu- 
larly by  the  Government.  It  Is  owned  by 
the  men  themselves  and  the  profits,  If  there 
be  any,  go  into  the  regimental  or  company 
fund.  Beer  is  the  only  intoxicant  sold  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  get 
enough  of  it  to  make  him  think  that  he 
would  like  to  get  drunk.  It  has  done,  and 
can  do,  absolutely  no  harm.  As  Its  success- 
ful conduct  occupies  part  of  the  leisure 
time  of  the  men,  as  it  affords  them  a  general 
meeting  place,  as  It  stands  to  them  as  a  sort 
of  club  and  keeps  them  out  of  the  downtown 
saloons  and  other  dissipations.  It  has  done 
great  good.*' 

e  e  e  e  e 

"The  expected  has  happened.  The  troops 
at  Santiago  have  been  stricken  with  fever. 
Their  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  needless 
exposure  to  bad  weather  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  They  have  been  able  to  make 
only  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
disease.  Therefore,  the  War  Department 
announces  that  'while  General  Shafter  is  an 
excellent  man  when  It  comes  to  leading 
troops  into  the  jaws  of  death,  he  is  a  poor 
man  to  provide  for  them,  or  take  proper  care 
of  them  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  fight- 
ing.' The  gall  of  itl  Shafter  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  wretched  provisioning  of 
the  first  army  of  invasion.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  see  that  the  proper  complement 
of  medicines  and  blankets  was  sent  along.** 
«  e  «  «  « 

"A  writer  in  the  July  Iconoclast,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  criminal  delay  in  declaring  war 
and  the  criminal  delay  in  preparing  for  war, 
said  some  things  that  are  reprinted  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  who  did  not  read  them, 
or  Americans  who  did  read  them  and  have 
forgotten:  'As  a  resuh,  the  troops  have 
been  held  until  Cervera's  squadron  could 
cross  the  wide  wastes  between  the  Cape 
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Verdei  and  the  Antilles;  have  been  held 
until  the  Spaniards,  after  days  of  chase,  were 
fastened  in  Santigo  harbor;  have  been  held 
through  other  days  by  rumors  of  'phantom 
fleets,'  cruising  hither  and  yon  along  the 
Cuban  coasts;  have  been  held  until  the  rainy 
season  has  grown  into  full  strength  and 
skeleton  death  stalks  abroad  over  the 
marshes  and  beaches;  have  been  held  until 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  became  a  criminal 
folly,  so  vast,  so  inexcusable,  so  surely  fatal 
as  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.' " 

«  «  «  «  « 

''Congratulations  to  the  Rough  Rldersl 
They  have  shown  that  they  are  fighters. 
They  seem  to  be  good  for  something  outside 
of  terrorizing  the  effete  police  of  effeter  San 
Antonio.  I  judged  their  probable  efficiency 
In  Cuba  by  the  record  made  in  the  Texan 
city,  where  they  slew  enough  beer  to  drown 
a  like  number  of  Heidelburg  students  and 
chased  street  walkers  with  a  ferocity  which 
spoke  ill  for  their  soldierly  qualities.  Evi- 
dently, however,  they  are  diamonds  in  the 
rough.  They  are  in  a  place  where  good 
shooting  is  demanded  and  a  man's  morality 
or  lack  of  morals  cuts  no  ice.  They  fit 
their  environment.  Congratulations  to 
Theodore,  Teethadore,'  Teddy'  Roosevelt. 
He  is  much  of  a  grand  stand  player,  but  he 
has  lassoed  the  mustang,  reputation,  at  the 
Mauser's  mouth.  Unable  to  control  his 
men  in  Texas,  he  is  doing  excellently  with 
them  where  they  need  no  control.  They 
fight  Spaniards  as  hard  as  they  fought  booze, 
and  no  more  need  be  said." 

«  •  «  «  « 

"According  to  the  most  sensible  and  con- 
servative of  our  journals  we  have  'advented 
into  the  world's  politics.*  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  branched  out  in  a  self-assured  way, 
prepared  ourselves  for  grabbing  some  out- 
lying territories  for  which  we  have  no 
earthly  use  and,  from  this  time  on,  will  have 
much  to  say  as  to  how  things  should  be  run 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific. I  suppose  that  this  means  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  absorb  sHces  of  the  other 
hemisphere  and  refuse  to  foreign  nations 
the  right  to  rake  clams  off  the  coast  of  Pat- 
agonia. I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  fondle 
the  Philippines'  pot  and  deny  England  or 
Germany's  right  to  come  in  when  a  part  of 
Venezuela  or  Brazil  or  Nicaragua  is  on  the 
board.    I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  jam  our 


active  jaw  into  every  discussion  of  the 
Eastern  question  and  reach  for  our  hip- 
pocket  when  the  European  powers  offer  a 
suggestion  about  the  governance  of  the 
Mosquito  coast.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
about  to  bite  off  an  unchewable  hunk  of 
something  that  will  make  us  sick  if  we 
swallow  it  and  ruin  our  molars  if  we  don't. 
However,  as  the  policy  seems  to  be  firmly 
settled  upon;  as  the  nation,  mad  with  desire 
for  illegal  gain,  seems  determined  to  prize 
up  everything  whose  roots  do  not  go  clear 
through  the  earth,  on  with  the  dance.  Per- 
sonally the  Iconoclast  cares  nothing  about 
it.  There  will  be  some  more  thieves  to 
pillory  and  fools  to  flay." 

«  «  «  «  « 

*'A  correspondent  named  Gladys  drops  the 
scalding  tear  on  a  letter  to  the  Icon,  in  which 
she  wails  piteously  over  the  'gallant  soldier 
boys  that  are  marching  away,  perhaps  to 
death,'  and  calls  them  splendid  heroes,  and 
says  that  their  magnificent  courage  will  help 
to  make  history. 

"Come  off,  Gladys,  and  moderate  your 
transports.  All  the  brave  and  manly  men 
haven't  gone  to  the  war,  not  by  a  good  deal; 
and  among  those  who  have  gone  is  many 
an  arrant  knave  for  whom  the  pillory  would 
be  too  good.  The  mere  physical  courage 
which  makes  a  man  steady  and  cool  under 
fire  is  really  a  very  conunon  attribute,  pos- 
sessed very  often  by  men  whose  average  in 
other  respects  is  exceedingly  low.  I  know 
we  make  the  welkin  ring  on  Decoration 
Day  with  ek>quent  tributes  to  our  dead 
heroes,  blue  and  gray.  They  are  all  heroes 
when  they  fell  in  battle,  you  perceive;  and 
we  march  and  shout  and  perspire  and  bring 
flowers  as  though  we  believed  the  whole 
thing.  But  when  we  get  back  to  the  office 
and  take  off  our  coat,  we  know  that  this  is 
not  thus.  V/e  remember  then  that  some 
fellow  who  died  with  his  face  to  the  foe 
cheering  his  comrades  on,  was  in  the  habit 
of  breaking  his  wife's  face  whenever  she 
didn't  agree  with  him  in  the  olden  time. 
We  recall  pensively  that  one  of  those 
fk>wer-3trewn  graves  belongs  to  a  contempt- 
ible cur  who  robbed  widows  and  orphans 
and  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor;  who  al- 
ways borrowed  his  paper  instead  of  sub- 
scribing for  it,  and  who  wouldn't  tell  the 
truth  unless  he  was  cornered  up  and  couldn't 
get  out  of  it.  We  reflect  that  the  'gallant 
oki  veteran'  with  the  artistic  ability  to  draw 
a  pension  from  a  grateful  country  is  a  rank 
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old  fraud,  snoaking  out  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  acts  and  always  working  under 
the  surface. 

"Nay,  nay,  Gladys,  they  are  not  all  he- 
roes, and  they  are  not  out  on  a  search  for  the 
Holy  Grail;  not  by  any  manner  of  means. 
Taking  them  "by  and  large,'*  they  are  just 
about  what  they  were  before  the  first  call 
for  volunteers  was  made.  Some  of  them 
are  all  right,  some  fair-to -middling,  a  num- 
ber are  decidedly  "short."  and  there  are 
several  dozens  who  are  hoodlums  from 
hoodledom,  and  whom  the  country  could 
lose  with  a  thrill  of  gratitude. 

"There  is  Majah  General  Otis,  for  in- 


stance; the  pusillanimous  coward  who  a 
few  months  ago  accused  the  Southern 
women  of  the  most  revolting  crime  the 
human  mind  at  its  grossest  could  conceive — 
a  crime  too  gross  for  a  Caliban  to  utter.  This 
Is  the  editor  of  a  filthy  (rat)  sheet  published 
in  Los  Angeles,  who  dared  to  publish  in  the 
columns  of  his  paper  that  Southern  women 
invited  the  attentions  of  negroes,  and  then 
when  they  were  liable  to  be  discovered  they 
cried  out  "Rape  fiend,"  and  the  poor,  inno- 
cent negro  was  mobbed.  This  is  one  of 
your  heroes,  Gladys;  this  repulsive  brute 
who  cannot  be  fitly  described  in  any  lan- 
guage known  to  mortal  man. 


WE  ARE  BRETHREN  A*. 

ROBERT  NIGOLL. 

A  happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be. 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree. 
An'  Ilk  said  to  his  neighbor,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
"Come,  gl'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'." 

I  ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight. 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a'body  cosie  an'  right, 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  l)est  way  ava, 
To  say,  "Gl'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'." 
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XT  Is  not  often  that  such  a  vast  crowd 
flf  of  people  assemble  in  one  place  as 
'  was  seen  in  the  Gate  City  of  Georgia 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  said  there  were 
50.000  visitors  there  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  more  than  25,000  at  the 
E:q)osition  Auditorium  where  the  Re- 
union of  Confederate  Veterans  was 
held.  The  seats  of  each  division  of  the 
states  were  marked  by  a  banner  bear- 
ing the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state,  and  the  great  American  eagle 
looked  placidly  down  from  her  towering 
eyrie  on  a  magnificent  display  of  our 
national  colors  wreathed  in  every  con- 
ceivable shape  and  form.  "Old  Glory" 
was  gracefully  draped  over  many  a 
prominent  arch  and  gilded '  cornice, 
while  the  beautiful  Southern  Cross,  and 
the  glittering  "Stars  and  Bars"  were 
brought  out  from  hallowed  shrines  in 
memory  of  a  tear-stained  past. 

The  beautiful  sponsors  and  maids  of 
honor  from  eighteen  states  sat  on  the 
stage  amidst  hoary  heads  and  sweet 
faced  elderly  ladies,  constituting  fair 
types  of  a  favored  clime,  brunette  and 
blonde,  all  in  light  summery  garb  like 
the  airy  fairy  i>etals  of  delicate  flowers. 

After  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
Mayor,  eloquent  speeches  and  recita- 
tions, many  wended  their  way  over  the 
grounds  to  an  eminence  where  stood 
Craigie  House,  a  gift  from  the  ladies 
of    Massachusetts    to     the    Georgia 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  was  built  for  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
play during  the  late  exposition,  and  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  home  of  Longfellow. 
There  we  looked  over  an  interesting 
library  of  American  history,  and  met 
many  celebrated  people,  among  them 
Col.  Lamar  Fontaine,  author  of  "All 
Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  Tonight." 
Refreshments  were  served  to  visitors 
by  the  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
all  required  to  register. 

The  United  States  Government  build- 
ing was  used  for  the  commission  de- 
partment, and  the  great  transportation 
building  made  comfortable  as  a  place 
of  rest  for  2,000  veterans.  In  this 
building  there  was  room  for  1,000  to 
be  served  at  one  time.  Immense 
quantities  of  barbacued  meats,  ham, 
mutton  and  chickens  were  served  free 
at  each  meal,  and  nothing  left  undone 
that  could  be  thought  of  for  their 
comfort. 

Piedmont  Park  presented  a  lively 
scene  and  as  thousands  were  wandering 
over  the  grounds  it  seemed  that  some 
magic  wand  had  brought  back  the  great 
exposition  of  1895,  but  rememl)ering 
that  historic  ground  was  under  our  feet, 
and  that  fair  Atlanta  formed  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea,  we  proceeded  to  other 
places  of  interest.  With  a  desire  to 
know  more,  we  looked  over  the  fortifi- 
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cations  near  the  old  barracks  In  an 
elevated  portion  of  the  city,  thence  to 
Grand  Park  where  was  exhibited  the 
great  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  At- 
lanta. So  realistic  Is  the  picture,  it  is 
said  that  birds  flying  near  the  building 
often  attempt  to  alight  on  the  trees. 
The  hills,  broad  stretching  cotton  fields 
in  the  distance,  and  the  blue  sky 
flecked  with  white  and  gray  clouds  form 
such  a  beautiful  landscape  you  forget 
it  is  merely  canvas  you  are  gazing  at 
Instead  of  nature  itself.  But  when  you 
turn  your  eyes  to  the  blood  drenched 
battlefield.  It  brings  up  all  that  is  going 
on  Just  now  at  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
crimson  stained  hills  of  Santiago.  Gen. 
Logan's  picture  Is  so  perfect  that  his 
wife  fainted  when  she  recognized  the 
well  known  features. 

The  Howard  House  up  on  the  hill, 
once  the  residence  of  the  noted  minister 
Dr.  H.  G.  Morrison,  was  at  that  time 
the  headquarters  of  General  Sherman. 
Afterwards  he  moved  to  the  Neal  build- 
ing, now  used  for  the  Girls'  High 
School.  General  Miles  is  seen  dash- 
ing down  the  hill  on  a  white  horse, 
while  near  by  is  General  McPherson 
near  a  large  pine  tree  where  he  fell. 
Farther  on  near  the  Hurt  house  is  a 
touching  picture  of  two  brothers,  one  in 
blue  and  the  other  in  gray.  The  poor  boy 
in  gray,  with  bare  blood-stained  breast, 
was  dying.  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
promised  a  reward  for  mercy,  the 
soldier  in  blue  stepped  forward  and  pre- 
sented his  canteen  to  his  lips,  when  he 
found  the  dying  boy  was  his  own  brother, 
both  Georgians  and  each  true  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused. 

From  this  lovely  retreat  of  winding 
walks,  picturesque  lakes  and  miniature 
representations  of  Switzerland,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  McPherson  Barracks 
where  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners  who  were  out  enjoying  the 


sunset.  Some  of  them  were  cheerful 
and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  It, 
while  others  were  sullen  and  repellant 
in  appearance.  It  was  rumored  that 
four  had  pinned  on  veterans'  badges 
and  had  walked  off  with  the  immense 
crowd,  but  they  indignantly  denied  It 
and  declared  they  had  too  much  honor 
to  escape  In  that  manner. 

The  next  day  found  our  party  at  the 
grand  auditorium  again,  where  we 
listened  to  the  inspiring  flow  of  elo- 
quence that  fell  from  the  lips  of  such 
gifted  men  as  General  J.  B.  Gordon, 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Tennessee, 
the  peerless  poet  Luclen  L.  Knight, 
and  others. 

One  of  the  city  papers,  the  Constitu- 
thn,  thus  speaks  most  eloquently  of 
Atlanta's  history: 

••The  war  time  history  of  the  Gate 
City  would  fill  many  volumes  and  the 
narrative  would  be  of  thrilling  interest. 
It  would  include  the  stormy  details  of 
one  of  the  most  exciting  campaigns  of 
the  war,  and  would  also  embrace  a  rec- 
ord of  almost  unparalleled  daring,  suf- 
fering and  fortitude.  The  legions  of 
Hood  and  Sherman  engaged  in  more 
than  one  death  grapple  at  the  city's 
gates.  The  thunders  of  many  batter- 
ies made  the  ground  tremble  as  though 
In  the  convulsion  of  an  earthquake. 
The  red  hills  and  redoubts  grew  redder 
still  with  the  blood  of  their  brave  de- 
fenders. 

The  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  Its 
backbone — its  storm  center,  as  it  was 
called—fell.  The  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  driven  into  exile,  and  the  me- 
tropolis which  had  defied  fate  when  she 
sat  proudly  enthroned  in  her  circle  of 
fire  was  compelled  to  bow  her  queenly 
head  under  the  overwhelming  numl)ers 
of  her  conqueror.  After  the  slaughter 
of  the  sword,  the  torch  finished  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  when  Sher- 
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man  started  on  his  march  to  the  sea, 
he  left  behind  him  a  desert  of  ashes 
and  smoking  ruins.  Rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  followed,  and  finally  the 
city  of  the  siege  rose  from  her  desola- 
tion redeemed,  regenerated  and  disen- 
thralled, with  the  morning  light  of  a 
new  century  kissing  her  forehead. 
What  follows  is  only  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  great  story  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion which  will  challenge  the  world's 
admiration  for  all  time  to  come." 

Of  this  same  heroism  and  devotion 
to  country  Is  bom  the  spirit  of  Henry 
Grady;  young  Hobson,  the  hero  of  the 
Menimac;  the  brave  martyr  Bagley  of 
North  Carolina,  and  thousands  of  others 
who  have  braved  untold  hardships  for 
their  native  land.  This  undying  glory 
has  Inspired  Dewey,  Shafter  and  Samp- 
son amid  threatening  breakers  and 
mountain  waves  of  discouragement  and 
predictions  of  a  downfall.  It  has  held 
up  the  indomitable  pluck  of  **01d  Joe" 
Wheeler,  the  Georgian,  who  arose  from 
his  sick  bed  to  take  command  of  his 
forces  at  Santiago. 

With  such  patriotism  as  this  thrilling 
our  souls  we  were  conducted  to  half  a 
dozen  elegant  receptions  on  the  most 
fashionable  street  where  lovely  homes 
were  beautifully  decorated  and  open  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors.  There 
we  were  presented  to  such  distinguished 
guests  as  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  "Child 


of  the  Confederacy;"  Mrs.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Helm,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln;  Mrs.  Harby,  of  New 
York  Serosis,  ex-Governor  Bate  of 
Tennessee,  Gen.  Evans,  Gen.  Cabell 
of  Texas,  and  many  others  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  history. 

A  grand  reception,  and  afterwards  a 
ball  for  the  young  people,  was  tendered 
at  the  Kimball,  where  there  was  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  states  from  Mary- 
land to  California,  presenting  a  scene 
of  beauty,  loveliness,  grace  and  spark- 
ling wit  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  sons  of 
the  same  old  Revolutionary  sires  who 
so  gallantly  fought  for  freedom  together, 
and  the  same  love  of  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional state's  rights  bums  in  their 
noble  hearts.  How  comforting  to 
womankind  is  the  thought  that  at  last 
sweet  peace  has  united  them  in  bonds 
of  affection,  and  a  lofty  appreciation  of 
each  other's  bravery. 

A  popular  journal  says:  "We  rejoice 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  join  with  the  people  of 
the  South  in  perpetuating  the  bravery, 
the  endurance,  dash  and  splendor  of 
the  courage  of  the  Confederate  as  well 
as  the  Federal  soldier,  and  that  alto- 
gether they  may  exultingly  sing  of 
beautiful  Columbia — 

*'Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble 
When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view; 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  bhiel" 


TWO  W/cYS  Of  ll»OOKIJ^^G  /cT  IT. 


JBNNIB  STANTON. 


XN  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it 
8f  would  seem  that  when  a  father  and 
*  mother  have  raised  one  family  of 
children,  and  have  honorably  acquitted 
themselves,  they  should  be  excused 
from  active  service  and  be  put  on  the 
retired  list,  so  far  as  having  the  care  of 
young  children  Is  concemed. 


Of  course,  there  are  circumstances 
where  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 
Where  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
orphaned  children  naturally  reverts  to 
the  grandparents.  But  there  are  far 
too  many  Instances  where  the  orphaned 
children  have  full  grown  fathers  and 
mothers.    What  good  In  the  world  is 
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there  in  having  grandparents  if  they 
cannot  be  utilized  In  this  way? 

Society  demands  that  a  young  couple 
when  married  should  not  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 
And  if  eventually  these  little  animated 
obstacles  or  hindrances  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, what  is  more  fitting  than  that 
the  grandparents  should  come  to  the 
rescue?  They  have  had  their  day. 
Their  cup  of  enjoyment  has  long  since 
been  full.  What  is  better  calculated  to 
make  Scripture  measure  of  it  than  the 
society  of  these  little  grand-treasures? 
It  freshens  up  their  lives  and  without 
doubt  adds  to  their  activity. 

There  is  an  implied  compliment  to 
the  grandparents  in  all  this  if  they  are 
but  able  to  discern  it.  It  shows  that, 
so  perfectly  satisfied  are  the  parents 
with  their  own  rearing,  that  they  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  improve  on  it,  always,  however, 
reserving  the  right  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. A  young  mother  once,  when 
remonstrated  with  for  leaving  the  care 
of  her  only  child  solely  to  the  grand- 
mother, who  lived  in  a  far  off  city,  re- 


torted, "She  raised  the  father  wel. 
enough  to  suit  me,  I  guess  she  can  his 
daughter."  Compliment  or  no  compli- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  faint 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  looker-on. 

Viewed  from  an  old-fashioned  stand- 
point, the  parents  who  have  consclenti- 
oiisly  raised  their  half-dozen  or  dozen 
children  should  be  considered  as  vet- 
erans, honorably  discharged.  And  if 
they  have  become  crippled  or  disabled 
in  the  battle,  they  should  be  liberally 
pensioned  off,  though  it  be  at  the  self- 
denial  of  those  benefited.  The  family 
horse,  if  he  outlive  the  "one-horse 
shay,"  earns  the  privilege  of  being 
turned  out  on  pastures  green  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Surely  the  same  right 
should  be  accorded  the  grandparents. 

Viewed  from  a  new-fashioned  stand- 
point, a  fashion  very  much  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time,  make  use  of  grand- 
parents whenever  occasion  offers.  Make 
all  the  arrangements  for  your  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  and  see  to  it  that  their 
plans  are  made  to  dove-tail  into  yours. 
And  if  necessity  requires  it,  ring  into 
service  an  old  maid  aunt  or  two. 


F/tS]HIOJ^  AJ^^D  HOJVIE. 


PAUUNE  MARTIN. 


I  HE  dress  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  is 
very  handsome  as  regards  the 
color  scheme.  It  Is  an  olive 
green  and  has  sprays  of  violet  in  it. 
The  waist  has  a  bertha  ot  the  goods 
headed  by  a  band  of  green  velvet. 
The  collar  also  is  made  of  velvet  and 
trimmed  in  a  mousseline  ruche  of  a 
violet  hue. 

The  skirt  has  two  ruffles  of  the  goods 
fancifully  arranged  In  V  shape.  They 
are  headed  by  bands  of  narrow  violet 
and  green  ribbon  and  a  row  of  each 
also  appears  on  the  edge  of  the  ruffle. 


Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  prettiest 
shirt  waists  of  the  season.  It  is  made 
of  a  good  quality  of  Persian  Lawn  and 
has  innumerable  rows  of  tucks  and  in- 
sertion. Just  why  the  shirt  waist 
should  be  so  popular  this  year  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  shirt  waists 
are  worn  to  summer  opera  and  to  in- 
formal dances  by  girls  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  they  are  good 
dressers.  Only  a  few  nights  past  a 
number  of  people  indulged  in  a  dance 
at  Prospect  Heights  The  majority  of 
the  girls  appeared  in  fancy  pique  skirts 
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and  white  shirt  waists.  Very  few  wore 
a  stiff  linen  collar.  A  cerise  crush  col- 
lar \isually  surmounted  the  white  shirt 
waist.  A  fancy  batiste,  organdy  or  a 
light  weight  silk  or  woolen  seemed  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  People 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  solid  com- 
fort is  a  thing  for  which  to  strive,  An- 
other reason  why  so  few  displayed  any 
finery  is  that  the  crowd  on  the  cars 
crushes  if  it  does  not  tear  a  fine  tex- 
ture like  the  ones  mentioned.      One 


skirt  is  finished  by  a  deep  hem  or  rows 
of  insertion. 

There  are  few  of  us  indeed,  and  per- 
haps none,  who  do  not  at  times  find 
ourselves  under  social  obligations  to 
our  friends.  If  we  accept  their  hospi- 
tality we  must  extend  ours  also.  J\ist 
how  and  when,  our  purse  must  decide 
for  us.  Happy  is  she  who  possesses  a 
beautiful  lawn,  for  its  advantages  are 
numerous  indeed.  An  excellent  idea 
Is  to  rent  a  segment  of  a  platform. 


fi  fi. 


^^r-^ 


young  lady  who  looked  beautiful  in 
i^ite  organdy  and  satin  ribbons  over 
silk  found  that  there  were  two  jagged 
holes  in  the  ruffle  of  her  gown.  Such 
finery  should  have  been  reserved  for  a 
velvety  and  well-kept  lawn.  Turquoise, 
yellow,  pink,  green  and  white  seem  to 
be  forgotten  since  cerise  has  made  its 
appearance. 

A  simple  yet  attractive  dress  for  a 
child  Is  made  like  the  one  in  Fig.  3. 
The  yoke  is  made  of  fine  tucks  and 
can  be  beautifully  developed  in  alter- 
nate rows  of  ribbon  and  insertion.  A 
round  bertha  finishes  the  yoke.    The 


These  can  be  rented  in  various  seg- 
ments so  as  to  accommodate  any  sized 
crowd.  This  is  the  form  of  entertain- 
ment the  person  with  a  comparatively 
small  house  should  have.  It  costs  very 
little  more  to  entertain  in  this  manner 
a  large  number  than  a  few  friends,  be- 
cause the  same  Japanese  lanterns,  the 
same  music  will  do  for  all.  The  only 
extra  expense  is  the  refreshments, 
which  Is  not  so  much. 

If  possible  serve  your  refreshments 
at  small  tables.  If  you  are  as  skillful 
as  some  of  my  friends  you  can  escape 
with  but  little  expense.    They  made 
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all  their  own  cream  and  cake  and  did 
not  find  it  so  very  much  of  an  exertion, 
as  there  were  three  girls  and  the 
mother  and  two  small  boys  who  proved 
very  useful  in  making  the  cream.  The 
girls  asked  six  of  their  most  intimate 
friends  to  assist  them  in  receiving,  and 
they  also  helped  with  the  refreshments. 
Should  it  prove  impossible  to  provide 
small  tables  you  may  use  the  dining- 
room  table  and  other  large  tables  cov- 
ered with  snowy  cloths.  If  you  have  a 
large  toureen  or  nappy  fill  it  with  lem- 
onade or  a  delicious  liquor  of  pine- 
apple and  orange.  Then  place  it  on  a 
large  table.  Around  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bowl  lay  some  fern  sprays.  Next 
arrange  the  small  glasses  around  it  in 


circular  form.  The  ladle  may  be 
placed  on  the  fern  leaves  also.  From 
this  the  gay  dancers  may  quaff  a  de- 
licloiis  drink  as  often  as  they  will. 

Have  your  house  arranged  to  best 
advantage  and  then  give  yourself  up  to 
the  delights  of  the  affair.  Let  no  look 
of  disappointment  mar  your  features 
because  this  or  that  friend  sent  their 
regrets.  Strive  to  introduce  and  keep 
together  those  whom  you  suppose  will 
be  congenial.  Your  friends  who  assist 
in  receiving  will  also  Introduce  at  the 
start.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to 
include  local  talent  in  your  invitations. 
Several  good  solos  and  a  recitation  or 
two  will  prove  enjoyable  features  of  the 
evening. 


THE  FLOWER 


TENNYSON, 


Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower. 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 


Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower. 

Till  all  the  people  cried 
"Splendid  is  the  flower." 


To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro*  my  garden-bower. 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 


Read  my  little  fable: 
He  that  runs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 


Then  it  grew  so  tall 
It  wore  a  crown  of  light. 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall. 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 


And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 
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50* — Reduction  of  Decimals  is  (1)  the  changing  of  a  Decimal  Fraction  to 
a  Common  Fraction  without  altering  its  value,  and  (2)  the  changing  of  a  Com- 
mon Fraction  to  a  Decimal  Fraction  without  altering  its  value. 

To  reduce  a  Decimal  to  a  Common  Fraction,  observe  the  following: 

Rule. — Write  the  Decimal  as  it  is  expressed,  placing  the  Numerator  above 
and  the  Denominator  below  a  horizontal  line;  then  reduce  this  Common  Fraction  to 
its  lowest  terms. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  reduce  .75  (seventy-five  hundredths)  to  a  Common 
Fraction.  We  first  write  it  thus:  ^^,  which  reduced  to  Its  lowest  terms  is  f ; 
therefore,  .75  =f. 

Examples  for  practice: 

(1)  When  you  see  the  distance  between  two  stations  ex- 
pressed as  "8.3  miles/'  how  would  this  same  distance  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  Common  Fraction? 

(2)  When  an  amount  of  currency  is  expressed  deci- 
mally as  $8.60,  how  would  the  same  amount  be  written  as  a 
Common  Fraction. 

(3)  If  88  per  cent  of  the  locomotive  firemen  in  "Group 
IX"  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are  Brotherhoodmen, 
what  fraction  of  them  are  members,  if  expressed  as  a  Common 
Fraction? 

(4)  If  instead  of  holding  a  full  gallon  of  oil,  a  can  holds 
.984  of  a  gallon,  what  part  of  a  gallon  would  it  be  if  expressed 
as  a  Common  Fraction? 

(5)  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  $0.37i? 

Solutions. — (1)  The  distance  (8.3)  is  read  "eight  and  three-tenths,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  here  given  would  be  written  8]^,  which  is  ab-eady  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms;  therefore,  8.3  miles =8]^  miles. 

(2)  The  amount  8.60  is  written  81%.  which  reduced  is  8};  therefore,  $8.60= Sf 
dollars. 

(3)  The  expression  88  per  cent  (eighty-eight  per  cent)  means  .88  (eighty-eight  hun- 
dredths) of  the  entire  amount.  We  would  write  it  j^,  which  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
Is  }t;  therefore,  88  per  cent=it* 

(4)  The  Decimal  Fraction  .984  is  read  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousandths. 
Written  in  the  form  of  a  Common  Fraction  we  would  have  ff^,  which  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  would  be  |)|;  therefore,  .984  gallon =^{t  of  a  gallon. 

(5)  In  our  Decimal  system  of  currency  a  cent  is  ^hf  of  a  dollar,  therefore  37i  cents 
would  be  -7^'  which  is  a  "Complex"  (Common)  Fraction.    To  reduce  this  to  a  "Slm- 
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pie'*  (Common)  Fraction  we  multiply  both  terms  by  2,  the  denominator  of  the  fractional 
numerator.  37iX2=75  and  100X2=200,  which  gives  us  the  Simple  Fraction  ^,  which 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  |;  therefore,  $0.37i=|  of  a  dollar. 

To  reduce  a  Common  Fraction  to  a  Decimal  Fraction,  observe  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Rule. — Diinde  the  Numerator  by  the  Denominator;  then  point  off  as  many 
decimal  places  in  the  quotient  as  it  was  necessary  to  add  ciphers  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  division. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  reduce  the  Common  Fraction  |^  to  a  Decimal.  We 
perform  the  operation  as  follows: 

8)7000 

.875 
The  Numerator  7  could  not  be  divided  by  the  Denominator  8,  therefore 
we  added  a  cipher  getting  8  as  a  quotient  and  6  as  a  remainder;  to  which  we 
added  another  cipher,  getting  7  as  a  quotient  and  4  as  a  remainder;  to  which 
we  added  another  cipher  and  got  5  as  a  quotient,  without  a  remainder.  As  we 
added  three  ciphers  to  the  original  Numerator  while  securing  this  result,  we 
point  off  from  the  right  of  the  quotient  three  decimal  places;  therefore  the 
Common  Fraction  |^=the  Decimal  Fraction  .875. 

Examples  for  practice: 

(1)  Express  i  of  a  gallon  of  oil  decimally. 

(2)  How  would  6^  miles  be  expressed  in  a  time  card? 

(3)  How  would  4i  dollars   be  expressed   in   decimal 
(United  States  or  Canada)  currency? 

(4)  What  is  I-  of  a  mile  expressed  in  a  Decimal  Fraction? 

(5)  Reduce  Yimr  to  a  Decimal  Fraction. 

Solutions. — (1)  The  Common  Fraction  being  f.  we  divide  the  Numerator  by  the 
Denominator,  pointing  off  as  many  places  as  ciphers  are  added,  as  follows: 

4)300 
.75 
Therefore,  i  of  a  gallon  =  .75  of  a  gallon. 

(2)  In  6|  the  Common  Fraction  is  i,  with  which  we  proce-d  as  in  the  previous 
problem:  2)10 

.5 
Therefore,  6|  miles=6.5  miles. 

(3)  In  4i  the  Common  Fraction  is  J-,  which  we  treat  in  the  same  manner: 

3)100 
.33^ 
The  reason  that  we  write  the  i  in  the  quotient  is  because  we  could  add  ciphers  to  in- 
finity and  always  have  3  for  a  quotient  and  1  for  a  remainder;  therefore,  4i  dollars= 
$4.33i. 

(4)  We  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Common  Fraction  |-: 

8)5000 
.625 
Therefore,  |-  of  a  mile=.625  mile. 

(5)  This  problem  is  given  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  location  of  the  decimal 
point:  1000)1000 

.001 

We  have  to  add  three  ciphers  before  we  increase  the  Numerator  1  large  enough  to 
be  divided  by  the  Denominator  1000,  when  the  quotient  is  1  without  a  remainder.  But 
we  have  added  three  ciphers  and  only  have  one  place  in  the  quotient.  To  secure  the 
three  places  in  the  quotient  we  pnfix  two  ciphers  and  then  place  the  point;  therefore. 
TTTrlF=.001. 
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MAKING  STEAM. 

34 — ^Elasticity  of  Steam*  Of  the  properties  of  steam,  its  elasticity  is 
the  one  with  which  we  are  most  concerned.  When  we  speak  of  elasticity  in 
the  ordinary  sense  we  refer  to  that  property,  or  tendency,  of  a  substance,  or 
material,  to  contract  to  its  former  volume  or  shape,  as  a  rubber  band,  or  a  bow, 
or  a  steel  spring.  It  is  also  elasticity  in  the  steel  spring  of  a  butcher's  scales 
that  causes  the  platform  to  rise  when  the  weight  is  removed.  It  is  elasticity  of 
the  steel  springs  under  a  buggy,  or  under  a  car,  or  under  an  engine  that  are 
used  to  "cushion*'  the  jolts  that  are  occasioned  by  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
the  road  or  track* 

If  you  take  a  toy  **pop-gun"  or  a  small  bicycle  pump  and  close  the  mouth 
or  outlet  and  gradually  press  on  the  plunger  you  will  notice  three  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  all  gaseous  bodies:  (1)  the  volume  of  air  can  be  greatly  reduced; 

(2)  the  smaller  the  volume  mto  which  it  is  reduced  the  greater  the  resistance; 

(3)  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  air  resumes  its  original  volume. 
The  air  is  so  elastic  that  it  can  be  compressed  into  a  remarkably  small  space; 
it  is  so  elastic  that  it  requires  force  to  hold  it  there,  and  it  is  so  elastic  that  as 
soon  as  that  force  is  removed  the  air  resumes  its  former  volume. 

Steam  at  a  fixed  temperature  possesses  the  same  property,  and  it  is  this 
elasticity  that  forces  a  piston  from  one  end  of  a  cylinder  to  the  other,  thereby 
turning  the  drivers  of  a  locomotive,  which  causes  the  engine  and  train  to  move. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  the  two  illustrations:  We  compressed  the 
air  in  the  barrel  of  the  air  pump  by  forcing  the  plunger  inward,  while  we  com- 
pressed the  steam  in  the  boiler,  previous  to  its  admission  into  the  cylinder,  with 
heat. 

In  Articles  31,  32  and  33,  under  the  titles  "Evaporation  of  Water," 
"Ebullition"  and  "Steam"  (August  Magazine),  we  read  of  how  steam  was  gen- 
erated from  water  and  compressed  by  increased  temperature. 

When  steam  is  generated  from  water  in  an  open  vessel  the  temperature 
does  not  increase  above  212®  F.,  neither  does  the  pressure  rise  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere  (14.7  pounds),  but  if  the  steam  is  generated  in  a  closed  vessel 
— say  a  locomotive  boiler — ^both  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  fuel  used  to  evaporate  the  water.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  between  the  temperature  and 
the  pressure — ^whlle  the  latter  is  only  doubling,  the  former  increases  nearly 
twenty-three  times.  The  following  table  will  be  of  interest,  "one  pound"  of 
steam  being  taken  for  comparisons  in  volume: 

Temperature.  Pressure,  Volume, 

Fahrenheit  pounds.  cubic  feet. 

32<> 0X85  3390.0 

212^ 14.7  26.36 

293° 60.4  6.992 

356*' 145.8  3.057 

40l*» 250.3  1.838 

The  pressure  given  in  this  table  is  absolute  pressure,  and  shows  that  while 
steam  has  just  atmospheric  pressure  (14.7)  at  212**  F.  (boiling  point),  at  401  * 
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F.  of  temperature  (less  than  twice  that  of  the  boiling  point)  the  pressure  ob- 
tained in  the  boiler  is  more  than  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  table 
also  shows  that  a  pound  of  steam  at  the  boiling  point  (212^  F.)  occupied  26.36 
cubic  feet  of  space,  while  at  401^  F.  temperature  (250.3  pounds  pressure)  the 
space  occupied  by  the  same  weight  of  steam  was  only  1.838  cubic  feet. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  to  what  extent  steam  is  compressed  by  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  it  is  quite  an  easy  task  to  secure  a  high  temperature*  when  the  same 
steam  is  retained,  it  becomes  a  difficult  task  when  the  steam  is  rapidly  used 
through  the  cylinders,  as  in  pulling  the  train  over  the  road.  Another  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  increased  temperature  adds  to  the  pressure  only  so  long  as 
the  steam  and  water  are  heated  together.  Should  the  steam  be  separated  from 
the  water  and  the  temperature  increased  it  becomes  superheated  sXesim,  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  dryness  and  a  lack  of  that  tendency  to  condense  which 
is  so  noticeable  in  saturated  steam,  makes  it  more  powerful  or.  elastic. 

35. — ^Some  Facts  Gmcerning  Steam.  Steam  is  said  to  be  saturated 
when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  body  of  water  from  which  it  was  generated.  Steam 
in  a  boiler  is  "saturated**  steam.  The  mere  removal  of  the  steam  from  the 
boiler,  as  through  the  dry  pipe  to  the  cylinders,  does  not  change  this  condition, 
except  it  be  to  decrease  the  temperature. 

Steam  condenses,  i.  e.  changes  back  to  water  with  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  body  or  volume  of  steam  be  reduced 
in  temperature  to  cause 
condensation.  When  a 
locomotive  is  first  moved 
after  firing  up,  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  cylinders 
condenses  on  the  inner  walls 
of  same,  and  this  water  be- 
ing heavier  than  the  steam 
it  collects  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinders.  When  the 
cylinder  cocks  are  opened 
the  pressure  of  the  steam 
on  top  of  this  water  forces 
it  out  in  a  spray.  As  soon 
as  the  walls  of  the  cylinders 
are  heated  to  212°  F.  con- 
densation practicallyceases. 

Steam  is  superheated 
by  separating  it  from  water 
and  subjecting  it  to  a  greater 
temperature,  but  this  is  not 
done  in  locomotive  practice. 

The  absolute  pressure 
of  steam   is    its    pressure  ^wo  engineers  on  the  d.  i 

«»l4-k^««f  v/^^.**.^  4^  *U^  r^r^r^^tf  ^-  ^-  Cr«ndall,  Master  of  Lodge  271,  (weight,  360  p 

Without  regard  to  the  OppOS-  brake  (weight.  •  30  pound.).    They  Sften  run  1 
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the  red  hand  begins  to  separate  from  the  black  one,  it  shows  that  train  line  and 
auxiliaries  are  charged  to  the  pressure  at  which  the  feed  valve  is  set. 

t3 — How  long  should  it  take  to  charge  an  empty  atiziliary  reservofr 
to  70  pounds  and  equalize  with  the  train  line  at  that  pressure,  and  what 
regulates  this?  About  2i  minutes,  sometimes  less,  very  often  a  little  longer 
as  the  feed  ports  are  not  always  the  exact  size  and  strainers  free.  The  size  of 
feed  ports  where  air  gets  past  triple  piston  regulates  this. 

t4 — ^How  long  does  it  take  to  charge  the  auxiliary  reservoir  from 
50  to  70  pounds  when  brake  is  released  and  train  line  pressure  kept  up 
tOv70  pounds?  From  25  to  40  seconds,  and  >ou  should  wait  40  seconds  after 
release  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  you  have  full  pressure  for  next  application. 

t5 — Gm  the  auxiliary  be  charged  unless  the  triple  valve  has  moved 
into  exhaust  position?  It  can  not,  as  exhaust  port  is  opened  before  triple 
piston'gets  up  far  enough  to  uncover  the  feed  port. 

i6 — How  do  you  set  and  release  the  automatic  brake?  Reducing 
the  train  pipe  pressure  sets  the  brake  and  restoring  the  original  pressure  releases 
it.  The  triple  valve  piston  has  the  train  pipe  pressure  on  one  side  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure  on  the  other.  When  the  train  pipe  pressure  is  reduced  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  forces  the  triple  piston  toward  the  lesser  pressure; 


RESULTS  OF  A  HEAD-END  COLLISION  ON   FITCHBURG  RAILWAY 

this  pulls  the  air  valve  open  and  lets  air  from  auxiliary  to  brake  cylinder.  As 
soon  as  the  pressure  in  auxiliary  is  a  little  lower  than  in  train  pipe,  the  triple 
piston  moves  back,  closes  the  air  valve,  which  shuts  off  the  flow  of  air  from 
auxiliary  to  brake  cylinder,  and  does  not  move  up  far  enough  to  open  the  exhaust 
port  and  release  the  brake.  If  a  partial  application  is  made,  another  reduction 
in  the  train  pipe  causes  the  triple  valve  to  repeat  the  operation,  setting  the  brake 
tighter  each  time  more  air  goes  from  the  auxiliary  to  brake  cylinder,  as  the  pres- 
sure per  inch  on  brake  piston  increases.     When   the   train  pipe  pressure  is 
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reduced  lower  than  the  auxiliary  and  bralce  cylinder  will  equalize  at,  the  triple 
piston  does  not  move  back,  air  valve  stays  open,  and  brake  is  set  **full  on."  or 
to  its  full  power  of  a  service  application.  If  a  very  sudden  reduction  in  train 
pipe  pressure  is  made,  the  quick  action  triples  set  the  brake  with  full  force  on 
the  first  application.  To  release  the  brake,  the  engineer  restores  the  pressure 
in  the  train  line.  This  gives  a  greater  pressure  on  that  side  of  the  triple  piston 
than  the  auxiliary  has.  the  triple  piston  moves  away  from  the  greater  pressure, 
opens  the  exhaust  port  and  lets  the  air  escape  from  the  brake  cylinder  to  the 
atmosphere. 

t7 — Can  the  automatic  brake  be  set  b7  any  one  else  than  the  engi- 
neer? Explain  fully*  The  brake  can  be  set  from  the  train  by  opening  the 
conductor's  valve,  or  the  angle  cock  at  rear  end  of  train;  pulling  the  hose  apart 
so  air  will  escape  from  train  pipe;  or  any  break  or  bad  leak  anywhere  in  train 
pipe  will  set  the  brake.  When  train  breaks  in  two  between  air  cars,  all  air 
brakes  on  both  parts  of  the  train  set  instantly.  A  brake  can  be  set  on  a  car 
that  has  been  set  out  from  the  train,  by  opening  the  angle  cock  to  let  air  out  of 
train  pipe.  In  such  a  case  the  brake  can  be  released  by  bleeding  the  auxiliary 
reservoir,  or  with  the  old  style  freight  brake  with  plain  triple,  by  turning  the  plug 
cock  in  triple  valve  to  cut-out  position.    This  bleeds  the  brake  cylinder. 

t8 — ^Are  brakes  on  cart  so  arranged  that  a  small  leak  in  train  pipe 
will  not  set  the  brake?  There  is  a  small  groove  about  3^  inches  long  in  the 
brake  cylinder,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  air  can  get  past  the  brake  piston  and 
not  move  it.  If  the  air  does  not  come  into  brake  cylinder  faster  than  It  can  get 
out,  the  brake  will  not  set.  This  is  called  a  leakage  groove.  There  are  none 
in  driver  brake  cylinders. 

t9 — How  do  you  allow  for  this  when  setting  the  brake  ?  By  making 
a  sufficient  reduction  in  train  line  pressure  at  the  first  application  so  enough  air 
will  go  into  brake  cylinder  to  move  the  piston  past  this  leakage  groove.  This 
takes  from  5  to  7  pounds  reduction,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  sure 
the  piston  covers  the  groove,  or  brake  will  leak  off  and  the  amount  of  air  used 
be  wasted.  Very  light  reductions  at  the  first  application  are  dangerous;  it 
wastes  the  air  in  auxiliary  reservoir. 


The  Traveling  Engineers* — The  Traveling  Engineers*  Association  will 
meet  In  sixth  annual  convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  September  13th.  Among 
the  subjects  which  have  been  Investigated  by  special  committees,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  are  the  following:  **  Lubrication  of  Locomotives."  ** How  can 
the  Traveling  Engineer  best  Instruct  and  assist  the  Fireman  In  the  economical 
firing  of  the  Locomotive?'*  ''The  Use  of  Water  on  Hot  Bearings.'*  "Uni- 
formity of  Cab  Fittings  and  other  arrangements  with  a  view  to  accessibility  and 
utility,"  and  "The  'Brown'  System  as  orlgnally  Instituted." 
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Grand  Master  Sargent. 
^S  was  Intimated  in  the  August  Mac- 
R  AziNE,  Grand  Master  Sargent  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
nineteen  members  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  In  his  official  circular 
No.  2,  under  date  of  August  1,  1898, 
the  Grand  Master  says: 

"Having  advised  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  I  will  accept  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  Industrial  Commission  created 
by  the  last  Congress,  if  I  should  be  named, 
I  shall  retire  from  the  Crand  Lodge  at  the 
end  of  my  present  term,  viz.,  December  31, 
1 898,  unless  sooner  removed.  It  will  be  with 
a  feeling  of  reluctance  that  1  sever  my  official 
relations  with  the  Brotherhood.  The  years 
that  have  passed  since  1  first  accepted  the 
position  of  Grand  Master  have  been  full  of 
interesting  events.  Tnere  are  many  pleas- 
ant landmarks  along  the  highway  of  the  or- 
der that  I  remember  with  some  satisfaction 
to  myself,  while  the  many  kind-hearted 
brothers  who  have  put  up  with  my  short- 
comings, and  as  the  years  rolled  around 
gave  me  their  support,  has  caused  me  to 
form  ties  that  are  not  easily  severed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Brotherhood  will  wish  me 
well  in  the  new  field  that  1  may  enter.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  do  all  in  my  power  as 
an  humble  member  of  the  order  to  advance 
its  interests  whenever  1  can.  In  leaving  the 
Grand  Lodge  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  my 
obligation  as  a  member,  but  will  perform 
my  part  with  a  full  appreciation  of  what  the 
order  has  done  for  me." 

Whoever  the  successor  of  Bro.  Sar- 
gent may  be,  it  Is  hoped  that  he  will 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire 
Brotherhood.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
several  candidates — some  will  perhaps 
aspire  to  the- position  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate  the  great    responsibility  that 


rests  upon  the  incuml>ent  of  the  office 
— but  whoever  is  selected  by  the  To- 
ronto Convention  it  Is  sincerely  hoped 
he  will  be  able  to  make  as  favorable  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Brother- 
hood at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office 
as  does  Bro.  Sargent  at  this  time. 
That  Bro.  Sargent  will  do  all  that  he 
can  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor  in 
his  new  position,  and  that  he  will  never 
fail  to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  Broth- 
erhood is  accepted  as  a  fact  by  his 
many  friends. 


The  Convention. 

80NCERNING  the  arrangements 
for  the  Convention,  the  following 
is  taken  from  an  official  circular 
issued  from  the  Grand  Lodge  office 
under  date  of  August  17th: 

In  accord  with  Section  8  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion,  this  circular  is  issued  to  notify  you  that 
the  Sixth  Biennial  Gonvention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  will  be  held  in 
the  Gity  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  beginning 
Monday,  September  12th.  1898.  at  8:30 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  executive  sessions  of  the  Gonvention 
will  be  held  in  Auditorium  Music  Hall  at 
8:30  a.  m.  The  public  meeting,  which  will 
take  place  on  Monday  night,  September  12vh, 
will  be  in  the  Auditorium  Music  Hall  at  8 
o'clock. 

Enclosed  herein  is  a  Delegate's  credential, 
upon  receipt  of  which  the  Secretary  will  fill 
out  with  the  name  of  the  Delegate,  name 
and  number  of  his  lodge,  sign  same  with  the 
Master  of  the  lodge,  attach  seal  and  deliver 
to  the  regularly  elected  delegate  (or  his  alter- 
nate if  the  regular  delegate  cannot  attend), 
together  with  this  circular  of  irstructions. 
Each  delegate  must  be  provided  with  the 
proper  credential  together  with  the  quarterly 
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BEN  A.  LONG,  H.  M.  KINKEAD.  W.  SCOTT.  AND  J.  M.  CRAMER, 

M«mb«r  of  Lodg«  209  and  Troop  "K"  of  tho  "Rough  Members  of  Lodge  347  in  the  Service  of 

Ridert."    Wounded  at  Santiago.  Uncle  Sam. 

word,  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Conven-  provided  he  bears  the  credentials  of  said 

tion.    No  one  is  entitled  to  a  credential  ex-  lodges;  and  provided  further.^that  no  Dele- 

cept  the  regularly  elected  Delegate  (or  his  gate  may  represent  more  than  three  lodges, 

alternate),  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  This  means  that  a  Delegate  may  represent 

Lodge.  his  lodge  and  two  others. 

A  Delegate  who  has  been  duly  elected  and  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 

qualified    may  represent   other   lodges  by  following    hotels  of   Toronto  at  the  rates 

proxy,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  quoted: 


COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  LODGE  479  AT  FUNERAL  OF  BRO 
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Rossin  House,  $2  to  $3  per  day.  This 
hotel  has  been  selected  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Arlington,  $2  to  $3  per  day. 

Walker  House,  $2  per  day. 

Grand  Union.  $2  per  day. 

Kensington,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

Palmer  House,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

Daly  House,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

Black  Bull,  $1  to  $2  per  day. 

Athlete  Hotel,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Albion  Hotel,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Russell  House,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Richardson  House.  $1.50  per  day. 

Power  House,  $1  per  day. 

Tremont  House.  $1  per  day. 

Kirby  House,  $1  per  day. 

Headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements will  be  established  at  the  Rossin 


hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  they  can  address 
Thomas  Hueston,  71  Sullivan  St..  Toronto, 
Ont.;  or  Fred  Sharp,  70  McMurray  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Headquarters  in  St.  Louis  for  all  Dele- 
gates who  may  be  compelled  to  remain  over 


CORA  M.  HALL, 
D«c«M«d  Daughter  of  Receiver  C.  G.  Hall,  of  Lodge  77. 

House  during  the  Convention.  In  the  mean- 
time if  any  of  the  Delegates  wish  to  com- 
municate with  the  committee  in  regard  to 


E.  L.  FAULKNER. 
Deceued  Member  of  Lodge  410. 

in  that  city,  have  been  established  at  the 
Terminal  Hotel.  Union  Station,  where  rates 
can  be  obtained  as  follows:  For  room  dur- 
ing day,  50  cents  each  person;    day  and 
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night,  $1;  two  In  a  room  day  and  night, 
$1.50;  three  In  a  room,  $2;  no  extra  charge 
for  bath. 

Section  1 10  of  the  Constitution  says:  "It 
shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Delegate  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  faith- 
fully represent  the  Interests  of  his  lodge. 
Upon  his  election  and  Installation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  his  credentials  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  under  seal,  and  sign  the  same 
In  conjunction  with  the  Master.  This  cre- 
dential shall  entitle  the  Delegate  to  his  seat 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  provided 
the  lodge  he  represents  has  complied  with 
all  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
order.  He  shall  strive  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  order  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
he  shall  report  to  his  lodge  in  writing  the 
transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  for  his  services 
as  the  lodge  may  direct,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified." 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary 
will  hold  its  Biennial  Convention  at  Toronto 
at  the  same  time  the  Firemen's  Convention 
will  be  in  session.  The  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  lodge  parlors  in  the  Auditorium  Music 
Hall.  The  credentials  of  all  lady  Delegates 
to  that  Convention  will  be  honored  for  trans- 
portation on  the  special  train  from  Chicago 
to  Toronto  and  return.  Our  local  lodges  are 
urged  to  render  all  assistance  possible  in 
getting  transportation  for  the  Delegates  to 
the  Ladies'  Society  to  Chicago,  111.,  or  Lewis- 
ton,  N.  Y.  The  latter  point  being  the  start- 
ing place  of  the  boats  of  the  Niagara  Navi- 
gation Co.,  who  have  kindly  agreed  to 
recognize  the  credentials  for  transportation. 

Delegates  centering  in  Chicago  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Railway 
Employes*  Home,  at  Highland  Park.  111.,  on 
Saturday  morning  September  10th,  when 
Mr.  J.  M.  Whitman,  General  Manager  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co., 
will  tender  free  transportation  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  visit  the  Home.  Delegates 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege will  please  advise  Grand  Master  Sar- 
gent, in  order  that  he  may  acquaint  Mr. 
Whitman  as  to  the  number  for  which  cars 
are  to  be  provided.  The  ladies  are  Included 
in  this  special  feature.  The  hour  for  the 
departure  of  this  train  will  be  posted  at  head- 
quarters at  McCoy's  Hotel.  Train  will  re- 
turn to  Chicago  in  time  for  dinner. 

Headquarters  in  Chicago  have  been  pro- 
vided for  at  McCoy's  New  European  Hotel, 

-10 


Cdmer  Clark  and  Van  Buren  streets,  where 
good  rooms  can  be  obtained  at  seventy-five 
(75)  cents  per  day.  There  is  a  first-class 
restaurant  connected  with  the  hotel,  where 
meals  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates. 
Delegates  on  registering  will  present  their 
credentials  to  the  clerk  as  a  means  of  intro- 
duction that  special  rate  will  be  given.  A 
room  will  be  set  aside  as  headquarters 
where  delegates  can  get  all  needed  informa- 
tion as  to  departure  of  train  and  location  of 
points  of  interest  in  and  around  Chicago. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  past  conven- 
tions many  disability  claims,  that  did  not 
come  strictly  within  the  requirements  of  our 
laws,  were  presented  in  a  rather  unfinished 
manner,  and  that  in  consequence  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  and  conclusions  arrived  at 
that  seemed  unjust,  it  is  urged  that  all  such 
claims,  about  the  passage  of  which  there  Is 
room  for  doubt,  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  at  a  date  not  later  than 
September  5th,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  facts  surrounding  the  case, 
so  that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  bring 
the  case  properly  before  the  Committee  on 
Claims  and  the  delegates.  In  this  manner 
much  valuable  time  will  be  saved,  less  dis- 
satisfaction created,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  justice  done.  In  sending  the  papers  it 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  eash  case  if 
the  sworn  statement  of  one  or  more  reputa- 
ble physicians,  concerning  the  disability, 
accompanies  the  same.  Applicants  for  the 
allowance  of  claims,  if  present  at  Toronto 
during  the  convention,  can  be  examined 
there  by  competent  physicians  who  will  be 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
special  sleepers  over  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  where 
a  special  train  will  be  made  up  for  dele- 
gates. This  train  will  leave  Dearborn 
Street  Station,  Chicago,  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  2:00  p.  m.,  Sunday, 
September  11th,  for  Toronto.  This 
train  will  return  at  close  of  Conven- 
tion via  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  a  day  being  given  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawana  &  West- 
em  will  take  two  sleepers  from  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  leaving  the 
former  city  at  9:30  p.  m.,  on  Sept.  9th. 
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The  Niagara  Navigation  Company 
will  recognize  delegates'  credentials 
between  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  sleeping  car  accommodations 
will  cost  Delegates  only  half  rates. 

Every  Delegate  should  secure  a 
copy  of  Official  Circular  No.  3  from 
the  Secretary  of  his  Lodge  and  inform 
himself  thoroughly  as  to  trani^rta- 
tion,  etc. 


Trustees,  died  at  his  father's  residence 
in  Buffalo  after  a  continued  illness.  He 
had  just  reached  the  age  of  manhood, 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  beloved  by  his  parents. 


In  Memoriam. 

gEATHS  in  the  families  of  three  of 
the  old  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood are  reported  to  the  Magazine. 
These  members  are  widely  known,  and 
their  many  friends  are  indeed  sorry  to 
hear  of  their  personal  losses. 

On  July  10th,  Cora  M.,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Bro.  C.  G.  Hall.  Receiver 
of  Lodge  77,  died  after  a  short  illness. 
Although  but  fourteen  years  of  age  she 
was  already  prominent  in  Sunday  school 
work.  The  5L  James  Herald,  of  Den- 
ver, tells  of  the  patience  and  fortitude 
of  the  little  sufferer,  and  speaks  of  the 
many  friends  who  miss  her. 

On  July  26th,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  wife  of 
Bro.  W.  F.  Brundage,  another  well 
known  member  of  Lodge  77,  died  after 
a  lingering  Illness.  Mrs.  Brundage  was 
very  prominent  In  lodge  work,  having 
organized  Columbia  Lodge  No.  64, 
Ladies*  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and 
was  a  member  of  several  other  socie- 
ties. Her  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  friends,  among  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  Ladies'  Societies  Nos.  22  and 
64;  Denver  Circle  No.  17,  U.  of  W., 
of  which  lodge  she  was  Banker  and 
Counsel;  No.  110,  Ancient  Order  of 
Pyramids;  Lodges  Nos.  77  and  273,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  and  Camp  No.  7,  U.  of  W. 

On  August  3d,  George  B.  McNa- 
mara,  eldest  son  of  Bro.  P.  J.  McNa- 
mara,  chairman  of  our  Board  of  Grand 


Premiums  Awarded. 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  the  August 
number  of  the  Magazine,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  have  been  awarded  to 
energetic  Magazine  Agents  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Magazine,  and  have  proven  that 
interest  by  sending  in  orders  for  sub- 
scriptions : 

A.  M.  Watson,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
195,  Montpelier,  Idaho—One  "B.  L.  F. 
Queen'*  watch  (special  offer). 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hudson,  Argenta,  Ark.,  pri- 
vate account — One  *'B.  L.  F.  Queen**  watch 
(special  offer). 

M.  H.  Frederick,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  260,  Sacramento,  Calif. — One  copy  of 
Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management — 
Sinclair. 

I.  E.  Richardson.  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  476,  Woodstock,  N.  B. — One  copy  of 
Compound  Locomotives— ^oo6b. 

M.  H.  Frederick,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  260,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  one  copy  of 
Locomotive  Catechism — Grimshaw. 

W.  S.  DeCamp,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
202,  Chillicothe,  0. — One  copy  of  Locomo- 
tive Catechism — Grimshaw, 

L.  G.  Melson,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
377,  Conneaut.  0. — One  copy  of  Locomotive 
Running  Repairs — Hitchcock. 

S.  G.  Glassbum,  Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge 
347,  Scottdale,  Pa.— One  copy  of  Air  Brake 
Catechism— Confer, 

M.  H.  Frederick,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  260,  Sacramento,  Calif. — One  copy 
of  One  Thousand  Pointers — McShane. 


Addresses  Wanted. 

R.  M.  Duncan,  a  member  of  Lodge  522. 
Anyone  knowing  his  present  address  will 
please  advise  G.  M.  Haliburton,  care  H.  T. 
Keith  Grocery  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 

I.  C.  RicHwiNB,  an  honorary  member  of 
Lodge  77,  Denver,  Colo.  Has  been  working 
nights  in  yards  at  Rock  Island,  III.,  for 
eighteen  months  previous  to  July,   1898. 
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He  was  in  Denver,  Colo.,  golng*^under  the  Mrs.  Magdaline  Sipe,  Derry  Station,  Pa. 

name  of  Charles  Roberts,  about  July  3d,  Mrs.  Ward,  Denver,  Colo. 

since  which  time  he  has  not  been  seen.  His  » » 

wife  fears  that  he  is  insane  and  hopes  to  jhe  Home  Account. 

hear  from  him,  her  address  being  Mrs.  I.  C.  ihiui?    #^ii^„^««    j^^^m^««    -,-.—.    .^ 

o,  ,    .      B»  -.J  111     u         11      ^     ^11  JBHE  following   donations  were  ro- 

Richwine,  Florid,  111.    He  usually  goes  well  W             .x-n 

dressed,  carries  a  watch  valued  at  $150,  on  *   <^eivecl  from  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 

which  is  engraved  the  initials  "I.  C.  R.**  motive  Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 

Age,  35  years;  height,  about  5  feet  5  inches;  of  July,  1 898: 

hair,    light;   eyes,  light  brown;   one  front  Lodge  No.    64 $12.00 

tooth  out;  left  foot  off  about  six  inches  above  j  53 7  ^qq 

ankle,  but  wears  artificial  foot.  235 3.00 

Jaiies  T.  Kershaw— Prior  to  1891  was  a  243 12.00 

member  of  Lodge  327,  at  Needles,  Calif.*  271 3.00 

and  of  Lodge  173,  at  WInslow,  Ariz.    His  409 ^     6.00--$  43.00 

mother  has  not  heard  from  him  in  several  L.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  46 3.00 

years,  and  thinks  he  is  in  Texas  or  Mexico,  L.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  50 12.00 

or  is  dead.      Please  send  information  to  5.  L.  E.  Divs 36.50 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Kershaw,  box  60,  Hope,  Ark.  q.  R.  C.  Dlvs 37.00 

I.  A.  Lindsay,  a  member  of  Lodge  477.  5.  R.  T.  Divs 74.22 

Last  heard  from  at  Houston,  Texas,  about  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L.  E 6.50 

six  months  ago.    Send  any  information  to  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 17.00 

L.  L.  Nash,  905  Water  street.  Little  Rock,  l!  a!  to  b!  R.  T 5.00 

Ark.  Personal — 

*-• A.  L.  Dewar,  Esq ,...     50.00 

Acknowledgements.  Mrs.  Rlckard 1 .00 

fHE  foUowlng  persons  desire  to  ac-  Souvenir  books ^5.20 

knowledge  receipt  of   beneficiary  Grand  total $330.42 

claims,  and  express  their  appreciation  L.  A.  to  B.  L.  P.  Lodge  No.  50— One 

•f  same  through  the  columns  of  the  ^u^^- 

Magazine:  ^-  ^'  ^^  ^'  ^-  '^'  ^^^^  ^^-  78-Eight 

pillow  slips,  four  towels. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Wise,  Norfolk,  Neb.  Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Scramlin,  Centralia,  111.  F.  M.  Inoalls,  Seo'y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Shaffer,  Jackson,  Tenn.  Highland  Park,  HL 
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A  splendid  lodge  has  recently  been 
institutad  at  Clarendon,  Texas. 

D.  L.  Marrs  reports  Lodge  386  as 
"holding  her  own"  in  spite  of  dull  times. 

George  Norton  of  45  was  held  up 
and  robbed  of  the  sum  of  $27  on  the  night 
of  August  dd. 

W.  C.  Etherington,  Secretary  of 
386,  has  just  celebrated  his  fifty-first  birth- 
day and  is  good  for  a  hundred  more. 

Joe  Keeby  of  Lodge  45,  at  Ltttle 
Rock,  Ark.,  recently  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
right  hand  from  accidental  gun  shot. 

The  Master  and  Receiver  of  Lodge 
524  each  have  a  new  baby  at  home— ^he 
former's  is  a  boy  and  the  other  is  a  girl. 

W.  L.  Blessing,  Secretary  of  No.  8, 
writes  that  his  lodge  is  getting  along  nicely, 
being  one  of  the  ''big**  lodges  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. 

Lodge  508  has  a  representative  in 
Uncle  Sam  *s  service  In  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward Sutherland,  a  member  of  Company 
"  I.*'  32d  Michigan  Volunteers, 

Lodge  524  recently  added  four  new 
members  to  its  rolls,  and  this  gave  the  new 
goat  an  opportunity  to  exercise  himself, 
which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

W.  O.  Miller,  of  174,  requests  the 
Magazine  to  record  his  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  members  have  responded 
to  the  advertisement  of  his  "Brotherhood 
Salve.'* 

Joe  Belalr  ("One-Rngered  Jack") 
writes  the  Magazine  that  he  expects  to  at- 
tend the  Toronto  Convention  and  conduct  a 
card  printing  agency  for  the  convenience  of 
the  delegates, 

The  members  of  Lodge  156,  at  Pal- 
estine, Texas,  feel  greatly  encouraged  over 
the  present  prospects  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing membership  of  the  lodge  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  members  of  Lodge  137  are 
pleased  to  note  the  success  of  Bro.  J.  L. 
Chinn,  who  has  recently  been  promoted  in 
the  service  of  the  water  company  at  Okla- 
homa City,  O.  T. 


The  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  did  not  forget 
to  tender  its  annual  excursion  to  its  em- 
ployes this  year.  Our  members  report  an 
elegant  time  and  speak  appreciatively  of  the 
company's  courtesy. 

It  is  learned  from  Mrs  E.  T.  Ma- 
honey,  of  Ladies*  Society  No.  15,  that  an 
outing  was  held  by  the  members  of  that 
lodge  and  lodges  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
B.  R.  T.  on  August  25th. 

Bros.  Davis,  Frost  and  Jelley,  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  524,  have  recently  been  pro- 
moted, and  Bro.  Kelley  of  the  same  lodge  is 
now  firing  a  passenger  run — freight  having 
become  entirely  too  slow  for  him. 

The  Pana  (111.)  Palladium  records 
the  death  of  Bro.  Joseph  Cavanaugh,  of 
Lodge  122,  and  speaks  complimentary  of 
the  Brotherhood  for  having  paid  his  insur- 
ance in  time  to  aid  him  in  his  last  illness. 

Already  contestants  for  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  two  years  hence  are  in  the 
field.  Peoria,  Des  Moines  and  Milwaukee 
are  each  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
at  Toronto,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  others. 

John  J.  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Lodge 
155,  writes:  "This  lodge  would  like  to  hear 
through  the  Magazine  how  Bro.  Cain,  of 
227,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  enjoyed  his  visit 
to  155,  and  also  the  ride  on  the  'Elevated 
Kettles?*  *' 

A  member  of  344,  Trinidad,  Colo.. 
writes  that  their  lodge  is  doing  some  good 
work,  and  with  a  new  corps  of  officers  they 
hope  to  make  a  better  showing  during  the 
coming  year  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Big  149,  of  New  York  City,  walks 
off  with  the  colors  in  the  Spanish- American 
war,  having  sent  eight  members  to  fight  for 
Uncle  Sam.  The  boys  who  did  not  enlist 
amply  proved  their  patriotism  by  contribu- 
tions and  resolutions. 

John  O'Brien,  of  Lodge  379,  who  Is 
working  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  lost  his 
traveling  card  and  order  for  secret  work  for 
the  present  quarter.  Members  are  re- 
quested to  look  out  for  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wrong  persons. 
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Ed.  M.  Sawyer,  of  the  Grand  Exec- 
ecutive  Board,  sends  the  "letter  in  rhyme" 
from  the  "Peaceable  Frenchman,"  which  is 
published  this  month.  No  doubt  the  boys 
at  "Sherbrook  P.  Q."  have  heard  of  Friend 
"Pete  Barshaw"  before. 

The  letter  on  "The  Insurance  Ques- 
tion," published  this  month  is  from  Eugene 
McAuIlffe,  who  for  many  years  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  B.  L.  F.  and  an  inter- 
esting correspondent  of  the  Magazine.  His 
letter  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  Engineers,  Conductors,  Train- 
men and  Firemen  held  a  union  meeting  at 
Escanaba.  Mich.,  on  August  20th  and  21st. 
An  invitation  is  extended  some  one  present 
to  write  up  the  affair  for  publication  in  the 
Maoazinb.  as  original  accounts  are  far  bet- 
ter than  newspaper  clippings. 

Secretary  W.  E.  McDowell,  of  163, 
sends  an  account  of  a  wreck  which  occurred 
on  the  "Cotton  Beh,"  near  Brinkley,  Ark., 
on  July  14th.  in  which  Engineer  Sam  Kyle 
and  Fireman  William  Simpson  were  killed. 
The  latter  was  a  member  of  163,  which 
lodge  has  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy. 

A  copy  of  the  louxi  State  Register 
has  been  received  in  which  the  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  candidacy  of  Herman 
Wills  for  the  position  of  railway  commis- 
sioner. Bro.  Wills  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Board  of  Iowa  during  the 
famous  contest  over  the  "Temple  Amend- 
ment." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  "jolly 
good  fellows"  found  by  a  visiting  brother 
from  Lodge  231  during  his  wanderings,  and 
reported  by  him  to  this  office  in  person: 
Henry  Mapes,  Lodge  207:  O.  A.  Pope,  236; 
D.  A.  Howell,  236;  Tom  Wetzel.  326;  Harry 
Fulton,  338;  A.  P.  Holliday,  420,  and  G.  O. 
Shiffer.  498. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  lodge  in  Canada  is  con- 
tributed this  month  by  D.  E.  Crawford  of 
464.  Bro.  Crawford  is  indebted  to  Mr.  A. 
G.  Lawrence,  of  BrockviUe  Ont.,  who  was 
a  charter  member,  and  also  to  Thos.  Marsh- 
all, of  Lodge  66,  for  information  furnished 
for  this  article. 

Arrow  Head  Lodge  No.  314,  at  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  giving  their  first  annual  ball  at  Ar- 
mory Hall  in  that  city,  netting  a  neat  sum 
from  the  proceeds.  A  large  crowd  was  in 
attendance,  and  everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  many  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  Firemen's  ball  would  occur  oftener. 

John  E.  Lee,  Receiver  of  Lodge 
209.  writes  that  BenJ.  A.  Long.  Past  Master 
of  thai  lodge,  and  who  enlisted  in  Troop 
"K"  of  the  ** Rough  Riders,"  was  wounded 
by  a  shell  explosion  in  the  battle  of  San- 


tiago, but  later  reports  show  that  the  wound 
is  not  serious.  Bro.  Lee  says  that  they 
have  also  heard  that  William  Loomis,  an- 
other member  who  enl'sted.  was  killed,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  report  is  untrue. 

The  Secretary  of  Lodge  347  writes 
that  the  members  of  the  lodge  are  display- 
ing an  unusual  interest  by  attending  the 
meetings  regularly  and  putting  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  push  the  lodge  to  the  front. 
The  lodge  is  also  making  a  record  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  recruits  for  the  army. 
Three  of  their  members  have  gone  to  the 
Philippines  with  the  lOth  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  one  has  gone  to 
Cuba  with  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

A  correspondent  writes:  •*!  want  to 
tell  you  of  a  very  pleasant  occurrence  that 
took  place  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  lodge  room. 
No.  10,  last  Sunday,  August  7th.  The 
Firemen  on  the  Mahoning  division  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  presented  their  Brother  F.  N. 
Gear  with  an  elegant  heavy  14k  solid  gold 
vest  chain  and  a  B.  L.  F.  charm  to  match. 
Mr.  Gear's  brothers  presented  this  to  him  to 
show  their  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
work  he  had  done  for  the  Firemen  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Adjustment  for  the 
Erie  system.  Mr.  Gear  was  so  surprised 
and  so  completely  overcome  that  he  could 
scarcely  respond.  He  did,  however,  thank 
the  boys  in  a  courteous  way  and  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words.  Mr.  Gear  is  certainly 
deserving,  as  I  do  not  think  1  ever  met  a 
more  conscientious  or  upright  young  man 
than  Mr.  Gear.  He  wins  the  confidence  of 
everyone  that  comes  in  contact  with  him, 
and  his  honorable  dealing  and  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  brother  Firemen 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  are  ex- 
amples of  integrity  that  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation." 


From  the  First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

George  Coding,  the  old  "Q**  vet- 
eran will  represent  499  at  Toronto. 

No.  270  is  doing  business  under 
Bro.  Saze's  leadership.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger but  he  will  keep  his  lodge  well  to  the 
front. 

James  Coutts,  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Executive  Board,  sports  a  hyperian 
curl  that  is  envied  by  all  the  bald-headed 
boys  in  Ohio. 

Sam  Small,  Secretary  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Joint  Protective  Board,  may  be  small  by 
name  and  m  stature,  but  intellectually  he  Is 
the  Santa  Fe  giant. 

George  Reid  of  84  has  his  war  paint 
on.  He  walked  from  Battle  Creek  to  Chi- 
cago to  slaughter  the  First  Vice  Grand  Mas- 
ter because  he  announced  the  wedding  sixty 
days  in  advance. 
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John  F.  O'Reilly  can  be  depended 
upon  when  you  get  right  down  to  business. 
Recently  he  labored  until  daybreak  to  assist 
the  First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

J.  T.  Dieter,  Chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Board,  will  prove  before  his 
term  of  office  closes  that  there  Is  not  a  yel- 
low streak  In  his  composition. 

Tom  Roberts  of  175  has  been  apply- 
ing himself  to  Gushing  during  leisure  mo- 
ments. Sam  is  loaded  up  to  the  neck  and 
will  be  heard  from  at  Toronto. 

Edward   Doherty  of  158  has  been 

g laced  at  the  helm,  and  indications  during 
is  short  time  as  Master  show  that  no  mis- 
take has  been  made  in  the  selection. 

Henry  Zink  of  14  will  break  the 
record  in  his  lodge  if  It  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  so.  Applications  are  pouring  in  and 
initiations  going  on  at  each  meeting. 

Fidelity  to  duty  and  trust  has  been 
rewarded.  F.  N.  Gear  of  No.  10  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  handsome  chain  and  charm, 
given  as  a  testimonial  from  his  lodge. 

W.  T.  Scully  of  54,  who  was  re- 
cently Injured  at  St.  Louis,  is  again  on  deck 
and  fresh  as  a  peacock.  Scully  Is  the 
proper  article,  and  his  many  friends  are 
glad  of  his  recovery. 

Frank  E.  Davidson  can  honestly  be 
termed  the  labor  giant  of  the  Northwest. 
Labor  men  In  every  walk  of  life  admit  no 
more  loyal  soul  ever  worked  in  labor's 
cause  than  Bro.  Davidson. 

Bros.  Coleman,  Scott  and  Roland, 
conductor,  engineer  and  fireman  on  the 
New  York  Central,  say  they  want  the  honor 
of  giving  the  delegates  a  swift  run  through 
the  gorge  at  Niagara  Falls. 

E.  G.  Zlmmer.  delegate  from  131, 
and  popular  Master  of  Guiding  Star  Lodge, 
carries  the  elephant's  check  to  the  Toronto 
Convention,  and  wishes  the  Canadian 
brothers  would  fix  custom  officers  so  the 
check  will  be  passed  O.  K. 

Denny  Sowle,  Master  of  508,  has 
again  been  reelected  to  the  first  place. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  Bro.  Sowle's 
ability,  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  organi- 
zation. Denny's  work  will  cease  only  when 
his  toes  are  under  the  coffin  lid. 

P.  H,  Doyle  of  447,  better  known  as 
"Biddy,"  was  declared  the  most  popular 
fireman  at  the  picnic  given  by  Indiana 
Lodge,  and  voted  an  American  flag.  Parker 
received  the  flag  in  a  most  gracious  man- 
ner and  deliver^  a  splendid  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. 


From  the  Second  Vice  Grand  Haster. 

Bro.  Pruyn  of  99  is  still  on  deck. 


Shearer  and  HiU,  of  318.     Ohl  Oh! 
Hunter  of  99  is  an  ideal  inner  guard. 

E.  F.  Jones  of  13  is  an  ideal  Sec- 
retary. 

You  ought  to  hear  Chris  Dugan  of 
No.  354. 

James  Dailey  is  the  "war-horse"  of 
Lodge  99. 

J.  E.  Lee  of  209,  is  *«all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide.'* 

J.  B.  Ward  of  99  makes  a  good 
Past  Master. 

The  boys  of  282  are  "all  round" 
Brotherhood  men. 

E.  Ellsworth  is  the  champion  ice 
cream  eater  of  No.  5. 

J.  N.  Deterline  and  N.  M.  Smith, 
of  351,  are  Ideal  members. 

Bro.  Brizee  of  315  is  happy  when 
there  is  watermelon  in  sight. 

W.  E.  Stebblns  and  Archie  McDon- 
ald are  the  stand-bys  of  134. 

J.  W.  Currie  of  No.  5  owes  the 
cigars  to  the  boys  of  that  lodge. 

Mike  Kelly  of  13  has  taken  to  firing 
a  hog  on  the  N.  Y  C.  Railway. 

E.  L.  Riley  of  454  has  smiles  ail 
over  his  face.    We  hear  it's  a  girl. 

C.  C.  Colby  of  461  has  advised  E. 
A.  George  to  take  Wlnslow's  Syrup. 

The  young  ladles  of  St.  Thomas  say 
that  Dan  Fulton  is  a  dandy  on  a  bike. 

Frank  Downs  and  the  members  of 
415  are  bound  to  have  a  banner  lodge. 

S.  J.  Spellman  and  T.  W.  Hunter, 
of  99,  are  true  blue  Brotherhood  men. 

T.  S.  Krepps  of  465  and  L.  S.  Scot 
of  219  are  about  to  go  into  the  frog  business. 

John  and  Wm.  Koehler  and  James 
Van  Middleworth,  of  13.  are  ideal  members. 

Dan  Walker  of  No.  5  is  wearing 
white  ties.  The  members  expect  to  smoke 
soon. 

Peter  Becker  and  P.  L.  Keefer,  of 
250.  are  O.  K.  when  there  are  cigars  in 
sight. 

George  Snyder,  Collector  of  13, 
says:  "Forget  firing  a  hog,  and  pay  your 
dues!" 

J.  J.  Daly  of  350  has  become  a 
benedict.  The  members  are  looking  for  the 
cigars. 

James  Hughes  has  the  best  wishes 
of  the  members  of  13  In  his  new  business  at 
Boston. 
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W.  P.  Couch  of  99  says  he  can  ride 
a  left-handed  wheel.  Bring  it  to  Toronto, 
W.  P.  C. 

Fred  and  W.  E.  Jacobus,  better 
known  as  "The  Twins,"  of  13,  are  wearing 
white  neckties. 

S.  Clark  of  282  has  become  quite 
an  orator.  So  say  the  young  ladies  of 
WoodsviUe.  N.  H. 

John  Prutzman  of  351  has  smiles 
on  his  face.  We  hear  its  a  boy.  Gome  up 
with  the  cigars,  John. 

J.  W.  Findlay,  Wm.  Rltson,  and  J. 
I.  Shannon,  of  352,  are  hard  workers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Brotherhood. 

James  F.  Lynch.  James  Voorhees, 
Robert  Ritzey  and  John  Fahey  of  350,  are 
all  ''wool  and  a  yard  wide.*' 

Lodge  5 1 3  is  little,  but  she  has  some 
giants  in  Bros.  Bradley.  Ghapman,  Glem- 
ent,  W.  L.  Ayer  and  B.  F.  Horton. 

R.  F.  Stinson  of  282  assisted  the 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master  to  arrange  for 
the  open  meeting  at  WoodsviUe,  N.  H. 

Sweeney  of  99.  better  known  as 
"The  Walker,"  assisted  the  Second  Vice 
Grand  Master  at  the  meeting  of  99  on  Au- 
gust 2d. 

J.  W.  MlUlman,  of  99,  and  wife  gave 
a  supper  in  honor  of  the  Second  Vice  Grand 
Master,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  W.  P. 
Gouch  eat. 

The  members  of  302  wish  to  know 
if  J.  D.  Gunningham,  of  302,  and  J.  G. 
Turner,  of  448,  will  have  Bro.  Bear's  "goat" 
at  Toronto. 

Talk  about  gall!  If  anyone  wants  to 
borrow  any,  just  call  on  the  picnic  commit- 
tee of  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodge  No.  131.  of  White 
Haven.  Pa. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  V.  Butter- 
field,  H.  Blake,  Thos.  Flint  and  John  Low- 
rie,  of  363  swing  themselves  at  149's  picnic 
on  August  9th. 

The  Second  Vice  Grand  Master  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Wm.  Baird,  a 
charter  member  of  No.  5  at  the  public  meet- 
ing on  July  30. 

H.  H.  Ruff,  John  Darmen.  Harry 
O'Gonnell,  Wm.  Dennis  and  E.  L.  Riley  are 
the  champion  eaters.  So  says  Norris  and 
Zimmerman  of  415. 

Talk  about  your  "Cracker  Jacks," 
you  ought  to  see  Wm.  Gonnell,  M.  Thayer, 
M.  F.  Keefe  and  E.  L.  Pelsue,  of  Lodge 
No.  353,  eat  ice  cream. 

Mrs.  R.  Willeson,  Miss  Clapp,  Miss 
Grutts  and  Miss  Reynolds  &.:.2d  the  com- 


mittee of  No.  5  in  making  their  open  meet- 
ing a  success  on  July  30. 

E.  Klmber  of  99  is  the  happy  father 
of  a  bouncing  boy,  who  tipped  the  beam  at 
fourteen  pounds;  and  now  comes  E.  Lane- 
tot  with  a  boy  of  fifteen  pounds. 

Talk  about  "oil  record  breakers,*' 
but  M.  M.  Wigans  of  the  B.  &  M,  Raihroad 
says  Bro.  Gleary  olf  306  i^  a  corker,  having 
run  264  miles  en  one  pint  of  oil.  Who  is 
next? 

Lodge  306  has  an  ideal  set  of  offi- 
cers. With  such  men  as  O.  M.  Messer,  T.  J. 
Downs,  F.  A.  Woodward  and  "War  Horse" 
E.  B.  Ghandler,  this  lodge  is  destined  to  be 
a  banner  lodge. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  as  well  as 
delegates  are  making  arrangements  to  go  te 
Toronto.  The  champion  eaters  of  the  East 
will  be  there— D.  S.  Moore  and  W.  S. 
Whitman,  of  75. 


From  the  Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Thos.  Burke  of  No.  43  is  a  "prince 
of  good  fellows.*' 

Sam  Donehower  is  one  of  Lodge 
28 's  earnest  workers. 

W.  W.  MlUer,  Secretary  of  83,  Is 
**a  rustler  from  away  back." 

The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  Is 
good  wherever  I  have  visited. 

Bro.  J.  H.  Daily  of  No.  423  is  as- 
sistant State  Boiler  Inspector  of  Montana, 
and  a  good  one  at  that. 

No.  43  is  doing  weU.  W.  E.  Sulli- 
van, Thos.  Burke  and  J.  T.  Holden  are 
only  a  few  of  the  earnest  members. 

W.  C.  Linck  of  481  Is  one  of  the 
best  members  in  St.  Louis — but  he  will  go 
to  sleep  when  we  visit  a  sister  lodge. 

James  Downs  of  277  always  has 
something  good  to  say  for  the  B.  L.  F.  He 
is  an  earnest  worker  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  expect  to  organize  Lodge  No.  542 
at  Roseburg.  Ore.,  on  August  24th.  I  ex- 
pect to  organize  at  Havre,  Mont.,  and  Ar- 
genta,  Ark.,  soon. 

On  July  21st  I  organized  Clarendon 
Lodge  No.  325,  at  Clarendon,  Texas,  with 
eighteen  charter  members.  I  was  treated 
royally  by  the  citizens  and  members. 

Lodge  No.  191  is  on  the  boom  now. 
W.  J.  Wilson.  A.  C.  Wilson,  J.  R.  Uw- 
rence,  W.  A.  Dedrick,  C.  L.  Coffin  and  C. 
F.  Sieb  are  among  the  hustlers  in  this  lodge. 

Jack  Garson  of  Lodge  No.  84  Is  at 
work  for  the  Standard  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  on  the  Iron   Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
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way.    Jack  deserves  ail  the  patronage  he 
can  get. 

The  outlook  for  business  in  this  dis- 
trict this  fall  and  winter  is  good.  Recent 
rains  have  insured  a  big  com  crop.  This 
increase  in  business  will  doubtless  bring  an 
increase  in  membership  next  winter. 

John  Morgan,  Mike  Butler,  J.  M. 
Brickhouse  and  Matt  Laux  are  some  of  the 
good  boys  in  No.  45.  Matt  L%ux  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  * 'Burns  Catarrh  Go.'* 
He  says  "No  cure,  no  pay;  if  we  can't  cure 
you,  we  won't  kill  you." 

I  held  a  gdod  meeting  with  Lodge 
437  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  appreciate 
greatly  the  kindness  of  the  members  in  that 
city.  Wm.  Fricke,  Jos.  Wlrtz,  Wm.  Mc- 
Sweeny  and  Chas.  Curtain  are  good  Broth- 
erhood men.  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
help  their  lodge  in  every  way. 

No.  128,  Forsyth,  Mont.,  is  doing 
very  well.  B.  F.  Brown  is  one  of  the  wide 
awake  members  in  this  lodge;  also  James 
Blair,  John  Garleman  and  James  McKin- 
z^e.  Jas.  McKinzie  is  treasurer  of  Dawson 
County.  Montana,  and  is  in  the  race  again 
this  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  get 
there  by  a  large  majority. 

On  July  22d  I  stepped  off  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.  Was  with  J.  R.  Clopton,  the 
Master  of  83.  I  heard  during  this  visit  that 
the  Master  Mechanic  and  the  General  Fore- 
man of  the  Ft.  W.  &  D.  C.  Railway  are 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.;  in  fact,  we 
have  members  holding  official  positions  on 


that  road,  where  our  members  are  held  In 
high  esteem  by  the  management. 

On  July  31st  was  with  No.  31  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  and  initiated  two  candi- 
dates. Was  ably  assisted  by  the  Master.  F. 
A.  Short,  Asa  Dillon  and  John  O'Connor. 
"Judge**  Dillon  is  located  quite  distant  from 
his  lodge,  but  he  makes  it  a  point  to  come 
down  and  see  how  things  are  going  just  the 
same.  John  O'Connor  is  another  one  of 
the  "old-timers"  in  31.  F.  A.  Short,  the 
Master,  says  "Its  a  boy." 

Held  a  splendid  meeting  on  August 
3d  with  Lodge  123.  at  Omaha.  Put  in  five 
new  members,  and  the  "goat**  was  in  his 
best  condition.  Hugh  Graham  makes  an 
ideal  Master;  W.  V.  Doolttle,  the  Secretary, 
is  "all  wool  and  a  yard  wide;  John  Nilsson, 
the  Receiver,  is  "up-to-date."  1.  N.Wright 
will  represent  this  lodge  at  the  Toronto 
Convention.  No.  123  has  doubled  its  mem 
bership  since  my  first  visit  in  1895,  having 
seventy  members  now. 

I  held  some  good  meetings  with  our 
lodges  in  St.  Louis.  Frank  Enney,  Master, 
and  R.  E.  McKenzie,  Secretary,  of  No.  21, 
are  the  right  men  in  the  right  places.  No. 
390  is  a  splendid  lodge  and  the  members 
take  great  interest  in  lodge  work.  No.  109 
is  domg  very  well,  and  Louis  Fisher,  the 
Secretary,  is  a  wide-awake  officer  and  keeps 
things  in  line.  No.  481  is  improving 
"slowly  but  surely,"  and  W.  C.  Llnck  is  de- 
serving of  great  credit  for  his  faithfulness  to 
that  lodge. 
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THERE  Is  a  small  paper  published  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  called  the  Penny  Press, 
and  whose  sole  object  is  to  oppose,  and,  if 
possible,  abolish  by  law  the  department 
store. 

However,  as  department  stores  are  a  sort 
of  trust,  and  therefore  hydra- headed,  the 
task  Is  a  most  difficult  one  to  accomplish. 

Department  stores,  like  other  trusts,  are 
doing  business  for  profit  only  and  to  secure 
it  small  concerns  must  go  to  the  wall.  To  do 
this  they  must  undersell^-or.  at  least,  make 
the  public  believe  that  they  undersell — their 
small  competitors. 

One  means  of  doing  this  is  to  have  sale 
days,  on  which  certain  articles,  say  parasols 
or  shoes,  which  run  in  price  from  $2.00  to 
$4.00  per  pair  or  article,  will  be  sold  for 
$1.99.  There  will  be  a  few  of  the  high- 
priced  articles  in  the  Job  lot  offered,  but  there 
will  be  more  of  a  value  near  the  price  asked 
on  sale  day,  and  many  below  the  price 
asked,  so  if  the  purchaser  is  a  judge  of  the 
articles  offered  he  may  get  a  bargain;  if  not, 
the  chances  are  he  will  get  bit,  and  often  be 
none  the  wiser. 

Yet  ladies  will  go  on  sale  days  to  the  bar- 
gain counter,  push  and  crowd,  scowl  and 
say  mean  things  to  those  about  her,  tear  her 
clothes,  or  mayhap,  those  of  a  neighbor, 
perhaps  lose  her  pocketbook  or  watch,  all 
for  the  sake  of  possibly  getting  a  bargain, 
but  more  likely  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
will  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  If  she 
does,  she  would  not  acknowledge  it.  even  to 
herself,  for  didn't  she  get  the  very  piece  of 
dress  goods  that  that  red  headed,  pug-nosed 
neighbor  of  hers  wanted,  and  isn't  that  sat- 
isfaction enough  for  anyone?  In  the  rush, 
department  stores  sell  goods  that  at  other 
times  they  could  not  sell  at  any  price.  There 
is  another  feature  worse  than  anything  else 
connected  with  these  stores.  That  is  the 
wages  paid  employes.  As  a  rule  very  few 
men  are  employed,  and  with  some  of  them 
the  compensation  is  small.  I  know  of  a 
floor-walker  during  dull  times  two  years 
since  who  received  $4.00  per  week  from  one 
of  the  leading  department  stores  in  a  West- 
em  city.  It  was  all  the  work  he  could  ob- 
tain, but  how  he  existed  is  a  question  he 
alone  could  answer.  Most  of  the  clerks  are 
girls.    Many  little  girls  who  answer  the  call 


of  "CashI"  get  the  immense  sum  of  15 
cents  per  day.  Think  of  it,  you  wise  law- 
makers, you  philanthropists,  you  humani- 
tarians, and  you  foreign  mission  cranksl  Is 
not  the  child  of  the  jungle  and  barbarism 
better  off  than  these,  who  are  stunted  men- 
tally, physically,  and — worst  of  all — morally 
by  their  very  surroundings? 

These  conditions  are  in  existence  all  over 
the  country,  and  spasmodic,  uncertain  ef- 
forts here  and  there  to  ameliorate  them  is 
all  that  is  being  done.  Older  girls  receive 
an  amount  that  under  the  ordinary  course 
will  only  supply  the  bare  necessities,  and 
yet  they  must  appear  at  the  store  reasonably 
well  dressed,  neat  and  respectable  in  appear- 
ance and  manner.  One  department  store 
run  on  the  plans  on  which  the  majority  of 
them  are  run  will  send  more  souls  annually 
to  damnation  than  all  the  preachers  in  the 
city  can  save  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

While  the  proprietors  of  these  stores  are 
to  blame  for  much  of  this,  the  public,  which 
demands  cheapness  of  goods  at  any  sacri- 
fice, are  more  at  fauh;  and  as  long  as 
women  who  buy  are  determined  to  have 
bargains,  regardless  of  cost  to  someone  else, 
these  conditions  will  exist. 

Sitting  in  a  front  church  pew  on  Sunday 
in  silks  will  not  altogether  send  the  wearer's 
soul  to  heaven,  when  they  were  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  another  soul's  welfare.  Each 
is  his  brothers'  keeper,  and  perhaps  the 
blame  of  some  things  will  be  laid  in  eternity 
to  those  who  now  hold  themselves  least  re- 
sponsible. 

•    •    • 

The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  annexing  of 
certain  other  territory  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  at  present  by  our  people,  is  of 
much  moment  to  the  laboring  people  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  annexation  of 
new  territory  may  admit  of  the  employment 
of  some  American  labor  in  certain  indus- 
tries requiring  mechanical  skill  or  in  com- 
mercial lines,  outside  of  this  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  American  labor  entering  these 
new  fields. 

To  be  sure  it  is  claimed  that  there  will  be 
openings  for  the  investment  of  American 
capital,  and  therefore  a  great  demand  for 
American-made  goods.  This  is  true  in  a 
certain  sense,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a 
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largo  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  other  territory  which  it  is 
proposed  to  annex  are  people  whose  wants 
are  few  and  those  mainly  supplied  by  native 
industry.  Of  course,  if  the  native  race  dies 
out  and  is  superseded  by  the  Americans,  the 
case  will  be  different:  but  the  Negro  and 
Malayan  races  are  hardly  so  easy  of  ex- 
tinction as  the  American  Indian  race  has 
proven  itself  to  be.  With  these  people  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  their  labor  will 
eventually  come  in  contact  with  the  labor 
of  this  country  to  its  detriment. 

No  doubt  many  Americans  will  go  to 
Hawaii  as  soon  as  those  islands  are  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  belief  that  there  will  be  much 
work  for  good  mechanics  and  the  better 
class  of  laborers  for  which  good  wages  will 
be  paid.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  real 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  following  statement  was  made  re- 
cently by  the  Bureau  of  SUtistics:  "The 
market  for  all  kinds  of  labor  is  overstocked, 
and  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  anyone  to 
come  to  these  islands  with  no  capital  on  the 
mere  chance  of  obtaining  employment. 
The  many  steamships  arriving  at  this  port 
(Honolulu)  bring  nimibers  of  people  seeking 
employment  who  are  obliged  to  return  dis- 
appointed.*' 

jt  would  appear  from  the  above  that 
American  labor  had  better  stay  away  from 
the  islands.  The  labor  is  largely  agricul- 
tural, and  is  performed  mostly  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese  at  wages  on  which  no  Ameri- 
can could  subsist.  • 

Those  who  believe  that  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  wUl  benefit  the  labor- 
ing people  of  the  United  States  are  laboring 
under  a  great  mistake.  The  early  training, 
conditions,  habits  of  living,  and  individuality 
of  the  average  American  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  compete  with  cheap  labor 
even  at  home.  How  much  less  can  he  do 
it  in  a  country  that  is  practically  a  foreign 


President  McKlnley's  popular  bond  loan 
seems  to  have  met  with  immense  success. 
It  is  just  what  the  people  wanted,  even  at  a 
3  per  cent  rate,  and  exactly  what  bankers 
and  capitalists  did  not  want.  When  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  desired  to  maintain  the  gold 
surplus  he  was  so  fearful  of  the  credit  of  our 
Government  ttiat  he  needs  must  go  to  a 
syndicate  of  bankers  to  sell  the  bonds,  and 
immediately  after  they  were  sold  the  price 
went  above  par  andthe  government  was  loser. 
Mr.  McKinley  offered  to  the  people  $200,- 
000,000  in  bonds,  and  the  people  offered  to 
take  of  Mr.  McKinley  $1,200,000,000  in 
bonds,  or  six  times  the  amount  offered. 
Seemingly  Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  as  good 
a  Judge  of  the  people  as  Mr.  McKinley,  or 
else  there  were  other  motives. 

Evidently  the  people  have  no  fears  as  to 


the  soundness  of  the  finances  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
says  that  "of  this  sum  ($200,000,000)  no  one 
purchaser  will  receive  over  $  10,000. ' '  This 
proves  fully  that  it  was  the  people  who 
bought  the  bonds,  and  no  one  else.  It  re- 
quired 300  clerks,  who  examined  an  average 
of  15,000  subscriptions  per  day,  to  handle 
the  application  for  bonds.  The  numbet  of 
applicants  for  bonds  were  between  300,000 
and  400,000.  Mr.  McKinley  trusted  the 
people,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  they 
did  not  fail  him,  W.  L.  F. 

Missouri  Valley,  la, 

Canada's  First  Lodge. 

CANADIANS  as  well  as  others  have  at 
times  proven  that  an  object  lesson  has 
a  strong  and  lasting  influence  on  the  human 
mind,  and  whether  for  good  or  evil,  first 
impressions  are  perhaps  the  most  lasting. 
As  a  successful  object  lesson  illustrating  to 
both  employers  and  employes  the  strength 
of  organized  labor,  although  in  its  infancy, 
the  strike  of  engineers  and  firemen  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  January,  1877,  is 
perhaps  without- a  parallel.  At  that  time 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
was  only  three  years  of  age  and  consisted  of 
sixty  odd  lodges,  all  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Canadians  had  heard  consid- 
erable about  the  new  organization,  yet  no 
particular  interest  was  taken  until  after  ^e 
battle  that  cost  the  G.  T.  R.  three  millions 
of  dollars  and  a  complete  victory  for  the 
men,  opened  the  eyes  of  laborer  and  capi- 
talist the  world  over.  Recognizing  the 
strength  and  necessity  of  organization,  a 
movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  to  organ- 
ize the  firemen  at  Brockvllle  and  other 
points  of  Ontario.  Communication  had 
been  kept  up  for  some  time  on  this  subject 
between  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  men  at 
Brockvllle,  Belleville  and  Toronto,  which 
resulted  finally  in  W.  N.  Sayre  reaching 
Brockvllle,  and  on  March  11th,  1877,  meet- 
ing the  men  and  organizing  "Island  City" 
Lodge  No.  65,  being  the  first  in  Canada; 
two  days  later  Challenge  Lodge  No.  66  at 
Belleville,  and  on  his  way  west  W.  N.  Sayre 
also  organized  Dominion  Lodge  No.  67  at 
Toronto.  The  charter  members  of  No.  65 
were  A.  Penock,  Master;  W.  Simpson, 
Vice  Master;  W.  Stewart,  Secretary;  C. 
Eldrldge,  Treasurer;  C.  Reynolds,  P.  Grant, 
C.  Galliop,  G.  Eldridge,  S.  Scott,  G.  Ford. 
J.  Laugh lin,  F.  G.  Lawrence,  A.  Alexander 
and  James  Avison.  Unfortunately  the  ex- 
istence of  this  lodge  was  of  short  duration, 
being  disbanded  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dismissal  of  A.  Penock 
for  having  some  words  with  a  scab  fireman 
who  was  employed  by  the  G.  T.  R.  There 
was  also  some  financial  troubles,  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  senior  fire- 
man at  that  station.  The  charter  was  re- 
called and  was  mailed  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
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but  was  lost  somewhore  in  transit,  as  it  was 
never  received.  Althougfh  the  first  lodge 
was  short  lived  the  men  were  not  discour- 
aged, as  the/  realized  that  their  only  hope 
to  secure  a  semblance  of  Just  and  fair  treat- 
ment from  the  hands  of  those  autocrats  in 
London,  England,  who  mapped  out  the 
policy  of  the  G.  T.  R.  in  every  detail,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  their 
employes  as  part  of  their  machinery,  was  to 
become  thoroughly  organized  and  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  fighting  for  Justice.  The 
seeds  of  organization  that  were  sown  at  that 
time  took  firm  and  permanent  root  and 
gradually  spread  over  all  the  railway  sys- 
tems in  Canada.  Its  influence  for  good 
soon  became  evident,  and  was  openly  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  railway  officials.  The 
moral  standing  of  the  men  was  elevated, 
better  wages  were  secured  everywhere, 
rules  of  seniority  were  laid  down  and  ad- 
hered to,  the  men  grew  contented  and  in- 
dustrious and  rendered  a  more  efficient 
service  to  their  employers,  and  above  all 
else  the  crusade  against  the  use  of  liquor, 
which  in  past  decades  was  so  marked,  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  has  alone  repaid 
all  efforts  made  in  other  branches  of  the 
order.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  since  the  first  lodge  was  in- 
stituted a  few  examples  of  wages  will  be 
given.  At  that  time  the  rate  of  wages  per 
day  on  the  G.  T.  R.  from  Brockville  to  Mon- 
treal, a  distance  of  125  miles,  was: 

FIrine  for  first  six  months $1.25 

Flrine  for  socond  six  months 1.35 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  after 1.45 

Shunting  (switching)  engines,  per  day  of    12 

hours 1.15 

Head  turners  (hostlers)  In  round  house 1 .45 

Assistant  turners  (hostlers)  In  round  house 1.15 

Seniority  was  a  farce.  No  rights  or 
privileges  acknowledged  outside  of  those 
formulated  by  officials  as  their  individual 
whims  dictated.  The  rates  paid  now  for  the 
same  run  are: 

Firemen $2.03 

Shimting  engine,  per  day  of  12  hours 1.42 

Head  turner  In  round  house 1.80 

Assistant  turners  in  round  house 1.75 

All  classification  is  abolished  and  a  strict 
oteervance  is  accorded  to  seniority.  To  the 
fireman  of  the  present  day  who  is  in  no 
hurry  to  Join  the  order  that  represents  his  call- 
ing, I  would  say,  turn  to  the  pages  of  history 
of  twenty  years  ago,  when  competition  in  this 
world  was  not  nearly  as  keen  as  it  is  now, 
and  realize  if  you  can  what  it  meant  to  fire 
a  locomotive  to  the  tune  of  a  cent  a  mile. 
Consider  the  comparison  then  and  now,  and 
to  what  agency  do  you  suppose  you  owe 
your  present  rate  of  pay  and  privileges? 

The  change  that  was  brought  about  on 
this  road  was  also  accomplished  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  on  every  road  in  Canada,  and 
in  every  instance  by  peaceable  methods,  as 
the  Brotherhood  has  never  had  a  strike  In 
Canada.  The  paths  of  those  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  those  days  were  strewn  with 


everything  but  roses.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  agitators  and  discriminated  against 
at  every  opportunity.  Patience  and  time 
were  required  to  form  systems  and  teach  the 
principles  of  organization,  that  to  us  of  a 
later  generation  has  become  almost  second 
nature. 

Of  the  original  members  of  old  65,  the 
only  one,  so  far  as  known,  who  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  Is  Bro.  G.  Ford  of  Ottawa.  Ont., 
who  was  also  a  charter  member  of  69  and 
later  of  172,  to  which  lodge  I  beleve  he  still 
belongs.  There  are  owned  In  Canada  all 
told  2,006  locomotives,  and  we  can  boast  of 
thirty-nine  todges  with  a  membership  of 
1,590.  D.  E.  Crawford. 

Brandon,  Man, 

— »  ♦■ 

Rights  of  Railway  Employes. 

THE  Temple  Amendment  to  the  Em- 
ployers* Liability  Statute,  introduced  in 
the  extra  session  of  the  26th  deneral  Assem- 
bly of  Iowa  by  Representative  Temple  of 
Clarke  County,  has  been  so  widely  discussed 
and  80  much  talked  about  that  I  thought 
this  edition  of  our  book  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  brief  explanation  of  it,  its 
origin,  purposes,  and  the  reasons  sustaining 
it.  It  is  probably  not  generally  known  to 
laboring  men  and  employes  that,  by  the 
common  law  and  in  the  absence  of  specific 
statutory  enactment,  the  company  or  em- 
ployer is  not  liable  for  any  injury  occurring 
to  an  employe  by  negligence  or  willful 
wrong  of  a  co-employe.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  carrying  business,  as 
carried  on  by  railroads,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  built  and  operated  by  vast  aggre- 
gations of  capital  controlled  by  corporate 
authorities,  where  every  man  from  the 
President  and  General  Superintendent  down 
to  the  least  skilled  laborer  are  all  employes, 
left  those  injured  or  killed  by  negligence  or 
willful  wrongs  helpless  and  remedyless.  A 
vast  army  of  men  were  drawn  yearly  from 
the  ranks  of  labor  and  taken  into  this  em- 
plojrment,  where  no  employe  had  any  voice 
in  selecting  who  should  be  his  co-employe, 
nor  could  he  control  the  amount  of  negli- 
gence in  operation,  construction  or  equip- 
ment, to  which  he  should  be  subject. 
Thousands  of  men  were  maimed,  mangled 
or  killed  annually,  entailing  a  burden  of 
helplessness  and  misery  on  the  tax  paying 
public,  bereaving  families  and  destroying 
the  fountains  of  wealth  by  destroying  or 
crippling  the  willing  laborers.  The  9th 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  in  April,  1862, 
enacted  Chapter  169,  of  which  Section  7  is 
as  follows:  "Every  railroad  company  shall 
be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
person,  including  employes  of  the  company, 
in  consequence  of  any  neglect  of  the  agents 
or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  engineers, 
or  other  employes  of  the  corporation,  to  any 
person  sustaining  such  damage." 
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This  was  the  first  attempt  to  protect  rail- 
way employes  against  injuries  sustained  by 
them  on  account  of  negligence  of  co- 
employes. 

The  Justice  of  the  law  Is  apparent,  for  the 
employer  who  enlists  a  man  to  work  at  a 
dangerous  and  hazardous  employment  should 
be  held  to  care  in  the  selection  of  the  co- 
employe,  who  may  have  the  life  of  his  fel- 
lows in  his  keeping.  After  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  companies  formulated  what  was 
called  the  "death  warrant  contract,*'  which 
was  presented  to  the  employe,  requiring  him 
to  exempt  the  company  from  all  liability 
before  he  could  enter  its  employ.  The 
nece&slty  of  finding  employment  compelled 
men  to  sign  these  contracts,  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  best  and  most  industrious 
of  laboring  men,  under  necessity  of  procur- 
ing support  for  wife  and  children,  will  take 
the  greatest  risks.  Realizing  that  the  laborer 
was  not  in  position  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  those  who  held  the  power  to  employ  or 
discharge,  the  13(h  General  Assembly  added 
the  following  words  to  this  section:  "All 
contracts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'*. 

This  nullified  the  "death  warrant  con- 
tract.'* As  yet  the  statute  only  covered  acts 
of  negligence,  so  that  in  the  14th  General 
Assembly,  by  Chapter  69,  liability  for  willful 
wrong  was  covered  by  the  following  enact- 
ment: 

'*  Every  corporttlon  and  person  owning  or  operating 
a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damaees 
sustained  by  any  person  in  consequence  of  the  willful 
wroags.  whether  of  commission  or  omission  of  their 
agents  and  employes,  when  such  willful  wrongs  are  in 
any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of 
any  railroad  so  owned  or  operated,  on  or  about  which 
they  shall  be  employed." 

In  February,  1873,  the  14th  General  As- 
sembly was  convened  in  extra  session  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  new  code,  and  in 
Section  1307  of  the  Code  of  1873.  consoli- 
dated all  these  enactments  as  follows: 

"Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be 
Uable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person,  inchid- 
Ing  employes  of  such  corporations,  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  agents,  or  by  sny  mismanagement  of 
the  engineers  or  other  employes  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of 
omission  or  commission,  of  such  agents,  engineers  or 
other  employes,  when  such  wrongs  are  In  any  manner 
connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railway, 
on  or  about  which  they  shall  t>e  employed,  and  no  con- 
tract which  restricU  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or 
binding." 

This  statute  has  stood  since  1873,  and  has 
been  approved  and  accepted  as  being  wise 
and  beneficial.  The  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  overwhelming. 

The  railroad  company  is  a  corporation  or 
artific  al  person,  composed  of  stockholders 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  As  we  have 
said  before,  its  President.  General  Superin- 
tendent, and  everyone  workirg  for  it  are  but 
employes.  The  place  of  some  is  high  salaried 
and  responsible  but  without  hazard  of  life 
and  limb,  the  place  of  others  is  one  of  toil, 
responsibility,  and  of  great  hazard.  The 
many  depend  for  employment  on  the  will  of 


the  few.  While  we  desire  to  attest  to  the 
great  himianlty,  and  the  general  kindness 
and  philanthropy  of  the  managing  employes, 
and  their  general  kindness  to  the  men  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  the  laborers,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  live  under  different 
surroundings.  They  see  the  question  through 
different  glasses.  The  higher  rank  em- 
ployes are  not  dependent  for  a  living  on  their 
daily  toil;  they  receive  higher  salaries  live 
in  a  different  atmosphere;  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  stockholder,  who  demands 
low  expenses  and  larger  dividends,  more 
money  with  which  to  pay  interest  rates  and 
fixed  charges.  The  temptation  is  to  employ 
cheaper,  less  careful  and  competent  men, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  life  and  limb  of 
others;  to  provide  cheaper  equipment,  etc. 
All  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  life  and 
limb  of  the  lower  grade  employe.  Yet  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  willing  laborer  is  of 
more  account  than  dividends  and  interest 
charges.  The  only  way  in  which  an  en- 
lightened government  can  protect  both  in- 
terests is  to  make  the  company  liable  for 
negligence  and  willful  wrongs;  to  make 
the  life  or  limb  of  the  employe,  destroyed  by 
negligence  or  false  economy,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  operating  expense  of  this  very 
necessary  branch  of  human  industry  as 
the  breaking  of  a  locomotive  or  the  crush- 
ing of  a  car.  When  this  liability  is  enforced, 
then  negligence  and  willful  wrong  will  be  at 
a  minimum. 

In  1889  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  adopted 
as  a  department  of  its  business  a  relief  asso- 
ciation which  is  known  as  the  Burlington 
Relief  Association,  by  which  its  employes 
contribute  a  stated  sum  each  month,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  grade  of  pay,  for 
the  creation  of  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay 
benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  or  a 
a  small  death  benefit  in  case  of  accidental 
death.  The  objects  of  this  association  were 
not  confined  to  those  cases  of  injury  arising 
outside  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  but 
embraced  also  those  within  the  statute. 
The  association  was  termed  "  voluntary," 
but  it  is  contended  that  it  was  no  more  vol- 
untary than  the  old  "E)eath  Warrant  Con- 
tract.'* at  which  the  former  statute  was 
aimed.  It  was  also  provided  in  case  of  in- 
Jury  or  death,  that  if  the  employe  received 
the  benefits,  no  matter  how  small,  he  re- 
leased his  claim  under  the  statute,  no  matter 
how  gross  the  negligence  or  the  willful 
wrongs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  entered 
suit  under  the  statute  he  forfeited  all  benefits 
and  lost  his  money  paid  into  the  relief. 
Tnis  contract  was  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit 
was  construed  to  be  a  settlement  of  the 
whole  claim,  and  to  constitute  a  bar.  Thus 
the  company  was  enabled  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  negligence  and  willful 
wrongs,  resulting  in  damages  to  employes, 
from  its  own  earnings  to  a  fund  built  up  by 
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the  employes  themselves,  taking  away  the 
life,  spirit  and  protecting  force  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  the  high  inducement  created  by  the 
statute  for  care  and  sound  equipment  and 
construction. 

It  was  currently  reported  that  several 
other  roads  were  about  to  organize  similar 
associations.  It  was  to  meet  this  evasion  of 
so  wholesome  a  statute  and  so  necessary  a 
provision  for  the  protection  of  employes, 
that  Representative  Temple  introduced  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows, adding  to  Sec.  1307  of  the  Code  of 
1873  the  words: 

"...  nor  shall  any  contract  of  insurance,  re- 
lief, benefit  or  Indemnity,  in  case  of  injury  or  death, 
nor  any  other  contract  entered  into  prior  to  the  injury, 
between  the  person  so  Injured  and  such  corporation, 
or  any  other  person  or  association  acttne  for  such  per- 
son or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  acceptance  of  any 
such  insurance,  relief,  benefit  or  indemnity  by  the 
person  injured,  after  the  injury,  from  such  con>or«tion, 
person  or  association  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to 
any  cause  of  action  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

This  amendment  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  on  the  20th  day  of  February, 
1897,  the  day  it  was  introduced.  When  the 
bill  went  to  the  Senate,  this  amendment  was 
assailed  by  the  railroad  companies,  and 
every  argument  was  brought  to  bear  against 
it.  It  was  fully  argued  by  the  committees 
of  ralway  men,  and  by  its  opponents. 
Strong  arguments  were  brought  to  bear  on 
both  sides.  The  strongest  argument  brought 
forward  in  the  case  by  its  opponents  was 
that  a  large  number  of  the  men  now  on  the 
Une  of  the  Burlington  road  were  old  men 
and  precluded  from  getting  relief  in  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  brotherhoods  and  special 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  relief  was 
paid  to  the  sick  and  those  unavoidably  in- 
jured, and  the  benefits  of  the  relief  system 
were  lauded  and  all  of  its  good  points  were 
dwelt  upon,  alleging  that  if  this  amendment 
was  passed  the  companies  would  have  no 
inducement  to  keep  up  the  association,  thus 
conceding  that  the  object  of  the  companies 
in  maintaining  it  was  to  avoid  the  statute. 
We  need  not  recapitulate  these  arguments, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment failed  by  a  small  number  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  sul)stitute  was  proposed  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  railroad  men  was  more 
objectionable  than  no  legislation.  This  sub- 
stitute was  rejected  by  the  House,  after  a 
masterly  dissection  of  it  by  Representative 
Temple  and  others.  This  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conference  committee  from  the 
two  houses,  which  divided  evenly — the  four 
members  of  the  House  standing  for  the 
Temple  Amendment,  the  four  from  the 
Senate  against  it.  A  second  committee  di- 
vided in  the  same  way,  and  the  amendment 
failed. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1897  the  rail- 
road men  appealed  to  the  people  at  their 
political  conventions,  and  every  party  in  the 
sUte  having  a  ticket  in  the  field  endorsed  it 


as  a  part  of  their  platform.  The  resuh  was 
that  the  Twenty-seventh  Oeneral  Assembly 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  passed  the 
amendment,  it  is  true  with  some  modifica- 
tions, but  yet  in  its  full  force  and  effect. 
This  lesson  has  been  taught  to  laboring 
men — ^that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
just  in  all  such  matters,  and  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  any  real  grievances  we  have  but  to 
appeal  to  the  understanding  and  sense  of 
justice  of  the  people.  The  right  and  justice 
of  our  cause  prevailed.  We  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Iowa  listened  to  our  complaint,  and  when 
they  understood  us,  gave  us  justice. 

The  legislation  is  of  itself  important,  but 
the  lesson  is  more  so,  that  in  this  great 
united  country  of  ours  the  ballot  is  more 
powerful,  an  appeal  to  reason  and  justice 
more  successful,  than  an  appeal  to  force 
and  violence. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  this  will  not  deem 
us  selfish,  but  will  realize  that  we  have  been 
working  for  justice  and  a  recognition  of  our 
rights,  and  that  we  feel  renewed  confidence 
in  the  sufficiency  of  law  and  lawful  methods 
in  this  ''government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people."  One  thing  we 
desire  to  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
great  good  humor  and  courtesy  that  ob- 
tained during  the  whole  of  the  discussion, 
and  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
roads, 80  far  from  persecuting,  have  ad- 
mired and  complimented  our  persistency 
and  devotion  to  principle.  We  have  cause 
to  thank  many  public  men  of  Iowa,  whose 
names  are  too  numerous  to  recount  in  this 
article,  for  the  great  help  they  have  given 
us.  We  realize  that  in  the  ordinary,  and  on 
the  broad  general  lines,  the  interests  of  em- 
aloyer  and  employe  are  identical,  but  when 
aggressio.n  on  our  rights  in  material  matters 
is  observed  it  behooves  us  to  be  firm  and 
insistent,  and  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
people.  Fred  L.  BARNrrr. 

Des  MoineSf  la, 

»  ♦ 

The  Insurance  Question. 

PERMIT  me,  an  ex- member  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  to  say  a  few  words  to  its  mem- 
bers through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine. 

What  I  desire  to  say  comes  from  the  deep 
interest  I  have  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fire- 
men's Brotherhood,  no  less  than  that  which 
IhoidintheB.  ofL.  E. 

From  a  careful  reading  of  the  Magazine 
I  gather  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of 
your  membership,  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
plan  of  insurance,  some  wish  an  endowment 
policy,  others  want  something  else,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  potent  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  members  who  advocate  a 
change  is  that  ''something  must  be  done  to 
keep  the  old  members  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.*' 
Locally  it  recently  came  to  my  luiowledge 
that  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  return  of  members  past  the 
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forty-year  age  limit,  and  who  have  been  out 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  running  engines  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  I  cannot  think  that 
these  brothers  have  given  the  cause  of  labor 
much  thought,  neither  have  they  closely 
studied  the  insurance  problem.  At  the  St. 
Louis  convention,  Bro.  P.  M.  Arthur  said 
that  "Trees  are  known  by  their  fruit  and 
labor  organizations  by  what  they  do.*'  I 
will  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  "lodges 
and  divisions  are  what  their  members  make 
them."  And  believe  me,  brothers,  that 
men  on  the  right  side  of  engines  never 
have,  and  never  will  as  a  class,  make  a 
good  live  Firemen's  lodge.  Apathy,  that 
blighting  disease  that  has  killed  so  many 
labor,  civil  and  fraternal  organizations,  is 
the  cause.  I  wish,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  a  great  many  brothers,  to 
say  a  word  of  warning,  it  is  this:  Primar- 
ily, we  are  labor  organizations,  afterward 
insurance  associations.  No  plan  of  insur- 
ance was  attempted  in  our  infant  days,  none 
until  the  labor  protecting  feature  had  built 
up  the  Brotherhood.  Today  each  of  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  pays  its  members  in 
advanced  wages  and  improved  conditions  a 
sum  many  times  in  excess  of  what  your  en- 
tire insurance  costs.  Do  not  put  the  "side 
show"  ahead  of  the  "main  tent."  I  am 
not  decrying  the  insurance  feature  of  our 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to 
see  both  the  protective  part  and  its  adjunct 
permanently  secured  to  us. 

Engineers  complain  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
assessments  are  high.  I  answer  that  their 
risk  is  a  heavy  one  to  carry.  The  Engineer's 
Journal  shows  that  fourteen  men  met  vio- 
lent deaths!  It  Ukes  money  to  pay  these 
claims.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  great- 
est favor  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  can 
show  the  Insurance  association  to  which  he 
belongs  is  to  pay  into  it  ten  years,  and  then 
wathdraw  —  putting  a  man  ten  years  his 
Junior  in  his  place.  The  great  majority  of 
men  who  go  into  the  B.  of  L.  E.  will  in  the 
future  stay  in  to  win.  Let  these  men  go 
back  or  stay  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  your 
assessments  go  up.  From  the  bottom  is 
forced  out  the  firemen  earning  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  engineers'  wages,  joining  the 
army  of  expelled  firemen  that  is  now,  taking 
one  member's  figures,  25,000  strong.  I 
would  ask  if  it  would  be  right  for  the  man 
of  twenty-two  earning  $60  per  month  to  pay 
an  even  assessment  with  the  man  of  forty- 
five  earning  $120?  I  leave  the  Brotherhood 
to  judge.  Again,  as  1  said  before,  engineers 
do  not  make  a  firemen's  lodge.  Usually 
they  will  not  attend.  They  will  not  fill 
offices,  go  on  a  committee  or  do  anything 
to  make  or  perfect  the  lodge.  To  the  men 
who  handle  the  scoop  falls  the  burden  of 
upholding  labors'  cause.  The  drones  stand 
aside  and  let  the  firemen  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  insurance,  that  favor  they 
grant  willingly. 


Illustrating  the  greater  risk  that  age  en- 
tails in  men  in  the  same  calling  I  will  say 
that  from  the  Magazine  I  learn  that  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  had  on  June  dOth  last,  25,757  mem- 
bers. Bro.  ;Amold  states  that  in  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  the  Brotherhood  paid 
a  total  of  of  435  claims.  For  the  two  years 
ending  April  1st  the  B.  of  L.  E.  paid  490 
claims,  with  an  insured  membership  of  21,- 
169  members  or  4,588  less  than  that  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  yet  paying  in  the  same  time  fifty- 
five  more  claims.  From  this  alone  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  failure  of  older  members  to 
stay  in  is  a  blessing  to  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

Beyond  this  is  a  far  greater  danger. 
Without  new  blood  the  B.  of  L.  E.  wouki 
die.  I  would  ask  any  fireman  if  the  cause 
of  labor  would  be  advanced  by  the  passing 
out  of  any  of  the  railway  orders  of  today. 
Brothers  this  is  not  a  "wail."  The  interests 
of  the  fireman  are  the  interests  of  the  en- 
gineer. There  is  no  room  for  strife.  Sec- 
tion 27,  page  60,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E  constitu- 
tion reads: 

"This  organlzstion  shall  use  sU  honorable  mains  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  hirlne  of  men  for  firemen 
who  will  not  make  respectable,  competent  an4  intelli- 
gent engineers." 

All  good  engineers  wish  to  see  a  B.  of  L. 
F.  man  on  the  left  side.  Is  it  asking  too 
much  to  give  the  pioneer  railroad  labor  or- 
ganization the  other  side?  The  grand  in- 
surance associations  built  up  on  the  founda- 
tion made  by  labor  organizations  has  paid 
millions  of  dollars  to  grief-stricken  widows, 
orphans,  parents  and  disabled  members. 
Let  business  principles  govern  their  conduct. 
You  cannot  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
in  the  strife  for  spoil  do  not  topple  over  the 
main  structure,  our  primary  object,  the  wel- 
fare of  labor,  the  product  of  our  brains  and 
hands.  Eugene  McAuuppe. 

Springfield,  Mo, 

#  ♦ 

Labor  Vote  in  Pennsylvania. 

YOU  no  doubt  have  noted  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  the  organized  railroad  em- 
ployes of  Pennsylvania  along  legislative 
lines.  The  success  of  labor  legislation  in 
our  State  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  in  the  last  Legislature  three  members 
from  our  own  ranks,  viz:  Brothers  E.  B. 
Hardenberg,  of  the  O.  R.  C.  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate;  J.  N.  Weiler,  of  the 
O.  R.  T.,  and  E.  L.  Riley,  of  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
the  last  two  being  members  of  the  House. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  our  Legislative 
Board  to  try  and  place  our  own  people  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  knowing  that  we 
could  expect  more  from  them  than  we  couki 
from  men  who  were  not  in  touch  with  us. 
So  far  this  year  we  have  been  successful  in 
having  two  of  our  members  nominated  for 
the  Legislature  and  one  for  Congressman  at 
Large,  Brother  Hardenberg  for  the  Senate, 
Brother  H.  W.  ShoffsUll,  of  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
for  the  House,  and  Brother  J.  N.  Weiler  for 
Congressman  at  Large. 
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My  object  in  writingf  you  this  letter  is  to 
ask  you  if  you  will,  through  your  Magazine, 
give  these  brothers  your  support.  While  a 
great  many  of  our  members  have  stood 
loyally  by  us  and  voted  for  our  men  regard- 
less of  party,  there  is  yet  room  for  much 
education  along  this  Une,  and  the  various 
magazines  of  our  organizations  have  a  great 
influence  with  our  members,  and  if  you 
could  give  these  brothers  an  article  in  your 
editorials  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them, 
and  to  us  in  our  work.  All  of  them  have 
been  good,  consistent  workers  in  our  legis- 
lative movement.  It  was  due  to  Brother 
Hardenberg's  work  and  influence  that  our 
labor  organization  bill  was  put  successfully 
through  the  Senate,  which  body  was  in- 
clined against  such  legislation,  as  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  that  branch  of  our  law- 
making body  has  for  years  been  influenced 
by  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  adverse  to 
legislation  of  that  nature.  Brothers  Har- 
denberg  and  Shoffstall  luckily  are  on  the 
party  ticket  having  a  good  majority  in  their 
districts,  and  we  feel  very  hopeful  of  the 
result,  but  Brother  Weller  is  on  the  ticket  of 
the  minority,  and  to  elect  him  it  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  This  we  have 
decided  to  do,  and  even  if  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  electing  him,  if  we  give  him  a 
good  vote  we  will  feel  that  nothing  has  been 
lost,  but,  on  the  other  hand  we  will  show  to 
the  politicians  that  we  do  practice  to  some 
extent  what  we  preach,  and  will  vote  for 
men  from  our  own  ranks,  which  will  cause 
them  to  look  upon  us  as  a  political  factor, 
and  consequently  will  cause  them  to  give 
ear  to  our  wants. 

Brother  Weiler  is  a  member  of  Division 
131,  O.  R.  T.,  is  at  present  employed  by 
the  Jersey  Central  R.  R.  Co.  as  telegraph 
operator  at  Coalport;  is  a  resident  of  East 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  in  which  town  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; was  elected  Secretary  of  our  State 


Legislative  Board  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, and  in  that  capacity  has  been  a  hard 
and  faithful  worker;  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1896.  While  a  member  of  that  body  he 
introduced,  and  by  untiring  efforts  had 
passed  our  labor  organization  bill,  which 
has  emancipated  the  wage  workers  of  our 
State.  That  you  may  know  the  feelings 
of  the  railroad  employes  in  this  State  toward 
Brother  Weiler,  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  union  meeting  of  the 
members  of  our  organizations  held  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  March  20th,  1898.    It  reads: 

* 'Whereas,  The  Hon.  J.  N.  Weiler,  in  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  wage 
workers  of  Pennsylvania  while  a  member 
of  our  last  Legislature,  has  demonstrated 
his  loyalty  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he 
was  selected  by  us  to  lead,  and  his  up-hill 
struggle  in  bringing  to  a  successful  passage 
the  bill  which  protects  employes  In  their 
rights  to  belong  to  labor  organizations,  has 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
workers:  and 

"Whereas,  He  Is  being  urged  to  be  a  Can- 
didate for  Congressman  at  Large,  therefore, 
belt 

*' Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  work  of 
Brother  Weiler  while  a  member  of  the  last 
Legislature,  and  we  most  heartily  endorse 
his  candidacy,  as  we  believe  if  elected  he 
will  further  prove  his  faithfulness,  and  that 
in  him  labor  will  have  a  tried  and  honest 
representative." 

This  resolution  had  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  about  four  hundred  members  from 
all  over  the  State.  In  our  campaign  we 
intend  to,  or  would  like  to,  send  out  some 
literature  to  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  State.  We  desire  to  address 
each  one  personally,  sending  them  Brother 
Weiler's  record  and  asking  them  to  give 
him  their  support.  H.  R.  Fuller. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa, 


f  ERSON/cL  eORRESJ^ONDENCE. 


From  L.  8.  96.— (Mrs.  O.  P.  Smfth,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.)— On  the  18th  of  July  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bamett, 
of  Des  Moines,  requesting  me  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible  to  organize  a  Ladies'  So- 
ciety on  Sunday,  July  24th.  I  replied  that  I 
would  be  there  on  the  23d.  I  arrived  in  Des 
Moines  Saturday  afternoon  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett  met  me  at  the  Northwestern  train  with 
her  horse  and  buggy.  We  drove  around 
the  city  and  interviewed  the  wives,  sisters, 
daughters  and  mothers  of  the  members  of 
Confidence  Lodge  102  and  arranged  to  or- 
ganize on  Sunday  the  24th.  at  Flynn's  Hall, 
the  meeting  place  of  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Firemen,  at  3  p.  m.    The  ladies  were  in 


attendance,  and  we  organized,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  best  Indies'  Societies  that 
has  been  organized  in  Iowa.  The  sisters 
all  took  hold  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
members  before,  all  taking  interest  in  their 
respective  positions  and  in  the  work.  I  ex- 
emplified the  work  to  them,  and  we  initiated 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Bamett,  mother  of  Fred  L.  Bar- 
nett.  who  is  a  member  of  your  Crand  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  The  local  lodge  starts  out 
with  twelve  charter  members,  with  prospects 
at  their  next  meeting  to  take  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  more.    They  named  their  Society 

A.  B.  Cummins  Ladies'  Society  No.  96, 

B.  of  L.  F.,  selected  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days as  their  meeting  time  at  Flynn  Hall, 
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until  further  arrangements,  when  they  will 
probably  meet  on  some  afternoon  through 
the  week.  We  elected  the  following  officers: 
Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bamett,  Delegate  to  the  La- 
dies' Society  at  Toronto.  Ont.;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Platner,  Alternate  Delegate;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Platner,  President;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Gathany» 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  Bert  Johnson,  Past 
President;  Mrs.  S.  Poling,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Anna  Krissinger.  Collector,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
B.  Morris,  Treasurer;  The  President,  Mrs. 
Platner,  appointed  the  following  officers: 
Mrs.  Anna  Krissinger,  Insurance  Agent; 
Miss  Clara  Johnson,  Warden;  Mrs.  M. 
Feeney,  Coductor;  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bamett, 
Chaplain,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Krull,  Guard. 
The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
the  local  Lodge  of  the  Firemen  meeting  the 
same  afternoon  in  another  hall  in  the  same 
building.  They  paid  for  the  charter  fee,  sup- 
pi  es  and  my  expenses,  and  the  new  society 
started  off  on  the  good  work  with  money  in 
the  treasury.  I  wish  to  say  that  Mrs.  Fred 
L.  Bamett  entertained  me  royally  at  ner 
home.  No.  815  West  5th  street,  taking  me 
to  all  the  places  of  amusement,  parks  and 
State  Capitol.  They  urged  me  to  stay 
longer,  but  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation.  Mrs.  Barnett*s  horse  (called 
Kit)  is  one  of  the  finest  little  animals  I  ever 
rode  behind,  and  I  was  simply  delighted 
with  it. 

I  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  Confidence 
Lodge  102,  and  to  the  new  Ladies*  Society, 
and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Barnett  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended me,  and  I  predict  for  the  new  La- 
dies' Society  of  Dss  Moines  a  bright  future. 

From  149.— (C.  J.  Johnson,  New  York 
City.) — I  have  noticed  in  the  columns  of  our 
Magazine  frequent  mention  made  of  mem- 
bers who  have  "gone  to  the  front**  to  fight 
for  their  country  against  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  and  as  No.  149  has  furnished  more 
than  its  quota.  I  am  permitted  by  the  lodge 
to  give  our  membership  throughout  the  land 
and  the  public  in  general  the  names  of  our 
heroes,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  our 
lodge  May  12th,  1898: 

** Resolved,  That  Lodge  149.  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  do  pledge  to  all  brothers 
who  have  gone  to  the  front  to  f^ght  for  our 
country,  and  brothers  who  may  hereafter 
go,  to  keep  said  brothers  in  good  standing  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  un- 
til their  return,  or  such  time  as  they  may  be 
regularly  mustered  out  or  leave  the  service 
of  the  United  States." 

Among  those  who  have  gone  many,  or, 
at  least  three  of  them,  are  now  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Among  these  are  Bros.  J.  F. 
Stone.  J.  Hutchings  and  W.  H.  Russell, 
71st  New  York  Volunteers.  In  other  regi- 
ments now  at  the  front  and  on  the  way  we 
have  Bros.  George  J.  Fritzmier,  James  H. 
McCann,  C.  J.  Reid,  and  Thos.  R.  Lodge.  In 
the  navy  we  have  Bro.  William  Ashcroft. 


All  of  them  are  good  Brotherhood  men,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them. 

From  449. — (D.  A.  Ross,  Cleburne,  Tex.) 
— ^As  daring,  yet  cowardly  a  train  robbery 
as  was  ever  attempted  took  place  on  the 
night  of  July  21st.  at  10  o'clock.  As  the  Santa 
Fe  south  bound  passenger  train  arrived  at 
Saginaw,  a  point  seven  miles  north  of  Ft. 
Worth,  the  blind  end  of  the  baggage  car 
was  boarded  by  two  train  robbers  who.  as 
soon  as  the  train  left  the  station,  crawled 
over  the  tender  and,  without  a  word,  opened 
fire  on  the  engine  crew,  killing  Fireman 
Brother  W.  W.  Whitaker  instantly  and  seri- 
ously wounding  Engineer  Joe  Williams, 
from  which  it  is  thought  he  will  not  recover. 
Immediately  after  this  the  robbers  threw 
from  the  cab  Engineer  Williams  and  the 
body  of  Brother  Whitaker,  and  kept  the 
train  going  by  j^rks  until  three  miles  south 
of  the  station,  where  their  comrades  were 
in  waiting,  who  signaled  them,  and  they 
brought  the  train  to  a  stop  in  a  deep  cut. 
They  then  began  shooting  to  frighten  the 
passengers  so  that  they  would  not  interfere, 
but  before  they  could  get  into  the  express 
car  a  number  of  officers  from  Ft.  Worth, 
who  had  got  a  tip,  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and,  after  an  exchange  of  about  seventy- 
five  shots  between  officers  and  robbers,  the 
robbers  fled  in  the  direction  of  Ft.  Worth, 
and  none  except  suspects  whose  guilt  can 
not  be  established,  have  been  arrested  so 
far.  The  remains  of  Brother  Whitaker  were 
brought  to  Cleburne  at  once,  and  it  being 
the  wishes  of  his  relatives  that  his  remains 
be  buried  at  Goldthwaite,  a  point  200  miles 
distant,  the  B.  of  L.  F.  committee  requested 
the  Santa  Fe  to  furnish  a  special  train  for 
the  occasion,  which  was  granted  and  was 
manned  by  volunteer  services:  Conductor 
David  Hughes,  O.  R,  C.  Division  262;  Wil- 
liam Houston,  No.  409  B.  of  R.  T,;  En- 
gineer D.  A.  Ross,  Fireman  Robert  Ander- 
son, both  of  Nolan  River  Lodge  449,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  over  first  division,  and  Conductor  J.  L. 
Merritt,  O.  R.  C;  Brakemar  A.  J.  Wood, 
B.  of  R.  T.;  Engineer  Henry  Boyd,  Fire- 
man James  Holden.  both  of  Midland  Lodge 
147,  B.  of  L.  F..  over  the  second  dvision. 
To  each  of  these,  together  with  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  officials,  a  vote  of  thanks  is  ex- 
tended from  Nolan  River  Lodge  No.  449, 
B.  of  L.  F.  The  special  train  bearing  mem- 
bers of  Brother  Whitaker*s  family  and 
friends,  members  of  Nolan  River  Lodge 
449  and  Midland  Lodge  147,  B.  of  L.  F., 
and  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W..  of  which 
Brother  Whitaker  was  also  a  member,  ar- 
rived at  Goldthwaite  at  6:00  a.  m.,  and,  ac- 
cording to  arrangements  made  by  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member, 
the  funeral  services  took  place  at  9:30  a.  m. 
before  the  same  altar  at  which  he  was  con- 
verted and  was  married,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.    The  sermon  was 
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premchod  by  Rev.  Borden,  of  Cleburne, 
after  which  the  remains  were  UAd  to  rest  in 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  cemetery,  each  order  taking: 
part  in  the  services  at  the  grave,  after  which 
all  except  the  family,  who  remained  with 
relatives,  returned  to  Clebume  in  the  even- 
ing. Brother  Whitaker  leaves  a  wife  and 
three  small  children  to  mourn  their  loss; 
also  a  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister. 
These  relatives  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  entire  community. 

From  3  L.  S. — (A  Friend,  Peoria.  111.) — 
I  have  been  waiting  patiently  to  hear  from 
the  sisters  something  about  our  Union 
Social  which  occurred  on  July  6th,  and  as 
the  sisters  seem  inclined  to  be  bashful,  I 
will  do  the  best  that  I  can.  and  it  may  be 
suggestive  to  others.  Meeting  with  the 
other  Societies  gives  us  all  a  broader  basis 
on  which  to  work.  Our  aims  and  objects 
are  the  same,  and  we  should  be  closer  in 
many  ways.  In  unity  there  is  strength. 
Hazel  Lodge  invited  all  the  sister  Societies 
resident  of  Peoria—B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  R.  T., 
O.  R.  C,  and  so  on  down  the  line;  and  we 
had  over  one  hundrsd  guests.  The  first 
part  of  our  programme  was  a  public  instal- 
hition,  and  after  that  we  called  on  all  officers 
representing  the  different  organizations  for 
remarks.  All  responded  in  a  genial  way, 
and  many  good  things  were  said,  all  of  which 
I  am  sure  were  appreciated.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  space  for  some  of  the  remarks, 
which  did  us  all  so  much  good,  but  I  must 
keep  on  the  good  side  of  the  editor  and  be 
brief.  Then  followed  a  musical  program 
under  the  supervision  of  Sister  Gausline. 
This  was  indeed  a  pleasure.  Then  light  re- 
freshments were  served;  and  the  tabels, 
each  one  with  pretty  lunch  cloths  and  dainty 
china  and  pink  carnations  in  abundance; 
and  pretty  gowns  and  smiling  faces,  made 
a  pleasant  picture  for  each  one  of  us  to  add 
to  memory's  treasures  coming  back  to  us  in 
after  years,  when  we,  by  fate  or  fortune, 
may  be  parted  from  each  other.  Hoping 
we  may  have  more  reunions  of  this  kind  in 
the  near  future,  and  more  of  the  sterner  sex 
to  encourage  us  in  our  good  work,  I  will 
ck>se  for  this  time. 


From  II. — (F.  J.  Brennan,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.) — Mr.  George  B.  McNamara,  the  oldest 
son  of  P.  J.  McNamara,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Grand  Trustees,  was  buried  Tues- 
day morning.  August  9th,  from  his  home  at 
333  South  Division  street. 

Perhaps  I  shouki  not  essay  to  speak  on 
this  mournful  occasion,  but  I  feel  like  an 
old  man  who  has  lost  the  son  who  had 
given  promise  of  being  the  comfort  of  his 
father's  old  age.  His  death  is  no  loss  to 
him,  for  he  has  gone  but  to  his  reward;  the 
reward  of  his  twenty- one  odd  years  of 
blameless  life.  The  loss  is  ours.  The  loss 
to  his  relatives  is  great.    The  loss  to  his 


friends  is  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 
The  loss  to  the  community  is  truly  a  ca- 
lamity. The  loss  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  always  found  in  him  a  kind  and  just 
counselor,  is  in  every  sense  a  grievous  one. 
He  was  not  one  to  disseminate  scandal  by 
relating  the  difficulties  of  his  associates;  but 
the  broad  mantle  of  charity  covered  the 
faults  of  his  friends.  He  was  the  pride  of 
the  father,  and  the  mother's  idol,  and  in  his 
death  he  leaves  a  mark  on  that  dear  old 
mother  that  cannot  be  effaced.  His  sick- 
ness was  a  long  one,  but  she  never  tired  of 
watching  and  praying  for  the  best,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  at  3:CX)  a.  m.  he  breathed 
his  last,  with  a  loving  farewell  to  all 

His  devotion  to  his  mother  was  beautiful 
to  behold.  He  honored  his  dear  old  mother. 
Time  may  scatter  snowy  flakes  over  the 
mother's  cheeks,  but  is  she  not  sweet  and 
beautiful?  The  lips  are  thin  and  shrunken, 
but  those  are  the  lips  that  have  kissed  many 
a  tear  from  the  childish  cheek;  they  are  the 
sweetest  lips  in  all  the  world.  The  eye  is 
dim,  yet  it  glows  with  the  soft  radiance  of 
holy  love  which  can  never  fade.  Ah,  yes, 
she  is  the  dear  old  mother.  The  sands  of 
life  are  nearly  run  out.  But  feeble  as  she 
is  she  will  go  further  and  reach  down  lower 
for  you  than  any  other  person  on  earth. 
You  can  not  walk  into  a  midnight  where  she 
can  not  see  you;  cannot  enter  a  prison 
whose  bars  will  keep  her  out.  You  can 
never  mount  a  scaffold  too  high  for  her  to 
reach,  that  she  may  kiss  and  bless  you  in 
evidence  of  her  deathless  love.  When  the 
world  shall  forsake  and  despise  you,  when 
it  leaves  you  by  the  wayside  to  die  un- 
noticed, the  dear  okl  mother  will  gather  you 
in  her  arms  and  carry  you  home,  and  tell 
you  of  your  virtues,  until  you  almost  feel 
that  your  soul  is  disfigured  by  hypocrisy. 
He  loved  his  mother  tenderly  and  tried  to 
cheer  her  holy  devotion. 

Tenderly  and  lovingly  were  the  last  sad 
ceremonies  performed  over  his  remains. 
Beautiful,  indeed,  were  they  in  their  im- 
pressive solemnity  and  simplicity.  In  life 
a  quiet,  unostentatious  young  man,  in  death 
the  ceremonies  befitted  the  life  he  had  led. 

Rev.  Father  Connery,  himself  an  old 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the  deceased, 
sang  the  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  in  an 
intensely  beautiful  and  impressive  voice. 
The  sermon  he  preached  also  was  one  that 
stirred  the  tender  emotions  of  the  vast 
assemblage  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  many.  After  the  sermon  had  been 
preached,  and  while  a  sad  dirge  was  ema- 
nating from  the  mighty  organ  the  body  was 
taken  from  the  church  and  placed  in  the 
hearse  to  be  taken  to  the  last  k>ng  resting 
place  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead  at  Lime- 
stone Hill.  The  floral  offerings  which  ac- 
companied the  body,  and  which  will  serve 
to  brighten  up  the  grim  aspect  of  the  grave 
for  a  few  days,  were  most  prolifio.    The 
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room  in  which  the  body  had  reposed  in 
solemn  state  since  his  demise  was  banked 
high  with  the  floral  offerings  of  many 
friends,  and  their  sweet  aroma  was  wafted 
to  the  sky  as  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust. 

In  life  he  practiced  charity  in  its  broadest 
sense,  and  he  now  goes  to  his  well-earned 
reward,  that  of  eternal  peace.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the  Foresters,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  for  their  many  kind  acts;  also  to 
the  Ladles'  Society  B.  of  L.  F.,  of  which 
Mrs.  McNamara  is  a  member.  Buffalo 
Lodge  No.  12  adopted  resolutions  and  for- 
warded a  copy  of  them  to  the  family,  and 
the  entire  Brotherhood  extend  their  sym- 
pathy in  the  hour  of  their  affliction. 

From  SI. — (R.  E.  McKenzie,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.)— Will  you  kindly  insert  in  the  Maga- 
zine a  notice  to  members  of  St.  Louis 
lodges  to  the  effect  that  the  J.  W.  Losse 
Tailoring  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  is  again  a  union 
house  from  stem  to  stem.  The  reason  I  ask 
this  is  in  justice  to  the  firm  as  well  as  to  the 
employes. 

About  four  years  ago  some  difference  arose 
between  the  above  firm  and  the  employes 
and  a  boycott  was  placed  on  the  house,  and 
the  boycott  was  thoroughly  carried  out  by  us. 
Last  March,  I  believe,  matters  were  adjusted 
and  the  house  thoroughly  unionized.  We 
were  officially  notified  of  the  boycott  but  not 
of  its  removid,  and  it  was  accidental  that  we 
foimd  it  out.  I  then  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Journeymen  Tailors*  Union  for  con- 
firmation of  the  raising  of  the  boycott  and 
received  a  reply  that  the  house  was  thor- 
oughly union  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  we 
had  not  been  notified  officially  at  the  time. 

This  house  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  and  is  patronized  heavily  by 
our  members  as  well  as  railroad  men  in 
general  when  in  the  lines  of  union  labor. 
In  busy  times  the  house  employs  between 
two  and  three  hundred  hands,  so  you  will 
see  that  our  patronage  to  the  house  is  work 
for  the  employes  as  well  as  profit  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

9 

From  215. — (Dennis  Dewey,  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y.)— On  Sunday,  July  31st,  East  Albany 
Lodge  215  celebrated  its  Installation  Cere- 
monies with  a  grand  clam  bake,  at  which 
forty-nine  of  our  members  participated,  and 
all  had  a  grand  time.  Brother  Faas  and 
Brother  Lavery  tied  on  the  clam-eating 
contest,  both  scoring  one  forty-two.  Brother 
Wm.  Reed  won  the  bicycle  race.  Brother 
J.  W.  Reed  won  the  wheelbarrow  race. 
Brother  W.  Ward  won  the  barrel  of  flour 
for  being  the  best  orator.  Brother  Bortle, 
our  master,  was  chosen  captain  of  one 
base  ball  team  and  Brother  Delaney  of 
the  other.    The  Delaneys  were  victorious, 


20  to  7.  Brother  D.  F.  Teellng  makesia 
dandy  pitcher;  his  "in-shoots"  are  puz- 
zling. Brother  J.  W.  Reed  and  Brother 
Bortle  acted  as  umpires.  Bros.  Wm.  La- 
Point,  William  Gibson  and  Renaldo  Liv- 
ingston, of  our  quartette,  were  there  and 
rendered  some  good  songs;  Duffa  Worden 
had  an  engagement  with  Dewey  and  he 
couldn't  come.  Brother  Tyler  makes  a 
dandy  foot  ball  player.  All  members  re- 
port having  a  good  time.  Brother  C.  A. 
Wilson  couldn't  get  here  in  time.  Our 
committee.  Brothers  Faas,  Teeling,  Tyler, 
W.  Ward  and  Reed  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  everything  carried  out  success- 
fully. 

From  241.— (N.  W.  Shaw,  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.)— Again  we  are  called  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  irrevocable  claims  on  mankind, 
called  upon  as  a  silent  witness  to  that  trans- 
formation from  mortal  to  immortal  life, 
called  upon  to  sever  all  mortal  relations 
with  one  who  has  entered  into  that  sleep-of- 
death  from  which  we  trust  and  believe  there 
is  a  bright  and  glorious  awakening  in  the 
Divine  promise  that  ye  must  die  to  live 
that  life  everlasting,  the  magnitude  of  which 
we  feel  that  no  man  can  truly  estimate  or 
no  man  foretell. 

Brother  Eugene  Smith,  by  an  accident  in 
the  early  morii  of  June  8,  1898,  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  in  the  death  of  Brother 
Smith  we  unhesitatingly  say  Lake  Erie 
Lodge  No.  241,  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  his  many 
friends,  enlisted  in  a  common  interest,  has 
lost  one  whose  worth  from  many  points  of 
view,  can  never  be  overestimated.  One 
whose  many  estimable  characteristics  chal- 
lenge the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
profess  to  follow  time-honored  and  benefi- 
cent doctrines  of  true  friendship. 

Brother  Smith  was  one  of  those  "happy- 
go-lucky"  fellows,  so  to  say,  whose  amus- 
ing laugh  oftentimes  aroused  much  hilarity. 
Ever  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  good 
fellowship.  Even  as  ready  to  resent  an  in- 
sult or  wrong. 

Nature  had  been  very  liberal  with  him, 
both  physically  and  mentally;  expressions 
of  being  tired  a  stranger  to  his  composition, 
and  in  all  pledged  and  fully  devoted  to  his 
earthly  mission;  and  in  commemoration  of 
reminiscences  of  the  most  pleasant  charac- 
ter, associated  with  him  during  his  com- 
parative short  life,  we  unite  in  saying, 
*' Peace  be  to  his  soul;"  and  to  his  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  unquestionably 
will  mourn  him  long  and  well,  poor  hearts, 
give  all  we  mortals  have  to  offer  our  heart- 
felt sympathy;  and  to  Him  who  has  prom- 
ised to  make  all  things  clear  in  His  own 
time,  we  commend  them  for  strength  and 
consolation,  trusting,  earnestly  trusting  it 
may  be  theirs. 
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TJHE  eONSO  RjfWIoWAY.' 

HE  Congo  Railway  extends  from    being,  of  course,  paid  to  the  natives  not 


Matadi  to  N'Dolo  on  the  Stanley 
Pool  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  in 
Central  Africa.  The  river  Congo  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Matadi  by 
ocean-going  steamers  of  3,0CX)  tons 
register.  From  Matadi  to  the  Stanley 
Pool  no  navigation  is  possible  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  falls  and 
rapids  which  occur  all  along  the  river. 
The  fluvial  system  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  the  navigable  portions  of  the 
Congo  River  and  its  tributaries  present 
a  development  of  over  14,000  miles  of 
bank. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  railway 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Upper  Congo, 
chiefly  consisting  of  rubber  and  ivory, 
had  to  be  carried  along  caravan  routes 
by  natives  from  the  Pool  to  Matadi  be- 
fore it  could  be  shipped  for  export;  the 
same  was  the  case  with  European 
goods  imported  for  bartering  with  the 
natives,  which  had  to  be  carried  in  the 
same  way  from  Matadi  to  the  Pool. 
At  the  time  the  railway  was  in  the 
state  of  a  mere  project  the  cost  of 
carrying  one  "load" — about  65  lbs. — 
was  approximately  $5.75,  this  amount 

•Information  from  London  Engineer. 


in  money,  but  in  goods  of  equal  value. 
This  railway  was  advocated  by  Stan- 
ley, and  is,  in  fact,  indicated  by  the 
geographical  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  so  much  so  that,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
when  reference  is  made  to  it,  the  rail- 
way is  always  mentioned  as  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  welfare  and 
Indeed  the  future  of  the  Colony.  An 
English  syndicate  was  even  formed  in 
1885,  which  had  already  applied  for  the 
concession  of  the  line,  but  the  matter 
fell  through.  In  February,  1887,  the 
Compagnie  du  Congo  pour  le  Commerce 
et  rindustrie  was  formed,  with  the 
double  object  of  determining  the  point 
from  which  the  railway  should  start, 
and  of  reporting  upon  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  Upper  Congo.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  an  e3q)edition 
of  thirteen  Europeans  started  the  sur- 
vey, which  was  finished  in  November. 
In  July,  1889,  the  Compagnie  du  Che- 
min  de  Fer  du  Congo  was  formed  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000 — which  has 
since  been  considerably  increased — and 
the  construction  of  the  line  was  taken 
in  hand  immediately  afterwards. 
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The  period  of  four  years  that  was 
considered  necessary  for  making  the 
line  was  greatly  exceeded  on  account 
of  difficulties  that  had  not  been  antici- 
pated. Although  a  report  made  in 
1896  had  stated  that  four  more  years 
would  be  required  to  finish  the  line, 
this  latter  period  was  diminished  by  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  increased  ex- 
perience gained  as  the  work  proceeded, 
and  the  greater  number  of  laborers  that 
it  was  possible  to  secure.  To  begin 
with,  both  white  and  black  labor  was 
diff  cult  to  obtain  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep.  The  natives  of  the  Lower 
Congo  could  not  be  employed  as  la- 
borers to  any  great  extent,  so  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  seek  labor  else- 
where.     Every  colony  on    the   west 


Scene  in  Hawaiian  Islands 


coast  of  Africa,  from   Dakar  to   St. 
Paul  de  Loanda,  furnished  a  contin- 
gent; and  agents  were  entrusted  with 
the  recruiting  of  the  men,  who  came 
principally  from  Dakar,  Senegal;  Bath- 
urst,  Gambia;  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone; 
Monrovia  and  the  Kroo  Coast,  Liberia; 
Cape  Coast  and  Accra,  Gold  Coast; 
Lagos;    and    Loango,   Angola.      The 
men  proved  to  be  very  expensive  to  the 
company,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  high  wages  paid  them, 
each  man  cost  between  $10  and  $15 
in  passage  money  to  Matadi  and  the 
same  amount  for  the  return  journey. 
In  addition  to  the  pay,  the  company 
supplied  its  laborers  with  beef,  biscuits, 
rice,  salt  fish  and  beans,  which  cost 
them  at  least  another  12  cents  per  man 
per  day.     During  the  con- 
struction of    the    railway, 
each  steamer  arriving   at 
Matadi  brought  a  certain 
number  of  laborers,  In  any 
number  between  twenty  and 
a  thousand,  this  maximum 
having  been  brought  In  Sep- 
tember, 1896.    The  gover- 
nors of  several  of  the  colo- 
nies became  alarmed  at  the 
large   number  of  laborers 
leaving  for  the  Congo,  and 
Issued  laws  forbidding  such 
emigration;  but  this  became 
a  matter  of  Indlfference^to 
the  company  because  the 
railway   was   then    almost 
completed,  and  now  each 
steamer  that  leaves  Matadi 
takes  some  of  these  laborers 
back  to  their  own  country. 
Another  great  drawback 
during  the  early  stages  of 
the  work  was  the  unhealthy 
(  climate  to  which  white  civil 
engineers,  machinists, 
clerks  and  others  were  un- 
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accustomed,  and  large  was  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  never  saw  their 
home  again. 

Matadi  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill; 
and  all  the  space  covered  by  the  sta- 
tion, repair  and  machine  shops  and 
warehouses  was  formerly  an  extensive 
marsh,  which  had  to  be  filled  up  with 
rock  and  earth  before  the  line  or  any- 
thing else  could  be  made  or  any  build- 
ings put  up.  The  first  miles  of  line 
were  made  very  slowly,  as  it  constantly 
became  necessary  to  blast  the  hard 
rock;  but  in  July,  1890,  the  first  1.25 
mile  was  completed. 

It  was  chiefly  the  first  six  miles  that 
gave  the  greatest  difficulty  to  engineers, 
as  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who 
travel  by  the  line,  which,  after  leaving 
Matadi.  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Congo  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  then 
the  left  bank  of  the  M'Pozo,  its  first 
tributary,  which  is  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some steel  girder  bridge  of  197  feet 
span.  Moreover,  from  Matadi  to  the 
MTozo,  in  addition  to  the  trace  of  the 
line  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
curves,  some  of  which  are  very  sharp, 
there  is  scarcely  any  level  portion,  some 
of  the  gradients  attaining  1  in  22.  At 
one  place  a  large  and  massive  piece  of 
masonry  had  to  be  built  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rocks — and  with  them  the 
permanent  way — from  falling  in  during 
the  annual  floods  that  occur  in  the  rainy 
season.  For  the  whole  distance  the 
excavation  to  the  formation  level  is 
made  in  the  hard  rock;  and  at  some 
places  the  rock  even  overhangs  the  line, 
while  at  others  the  rails  are  carried 
several  hundred  feet  above  water  level. 

The  Congo  Railway  is  250  miles 
long  from  Matadi  to  N'Dolo,  and  it  is 
now  being  extended  to  LeopoldviUe, 
which  is  also  on  the  Pool,  six  miles 
south  of  N'Dolo. 

The  railway  is  built  without  a  single 


tunnel,  and  in  order  to  save  extensive 
cuttings  and  embankments  there  are  a 
great  many  curves.  There  are  several 
handsome  bridges  over  the  large  rivers, 
such  as  the  M'Pozo;  the  Lufu,  of  164 
feet  span;  the  Kwilu,  of  246  feet  span; 
and  that  over  the  Inkissi  of  328  feet 
span;  the  two  latter  being  on  the  lattice 
girder  system. 

The  rails  are  carried  on  iron  sleepers 
or  ties  for  practically  the  whole  length 
of  the  line,  timber  sleepers  having  only 
been  used  in  a  few  places  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  iron  sleepers  are  of 
two  types — the  Willemin,  which  is  laid 
on  the  first  twenty  miles,  and  the 
Boyenval-Ponsard  on  the  remainder. 

During  the  construction  of  the  line 
when  a  river  or  a  ravine  was  encoun- 
tered, in  order  to  hasten  the  construc- 
tion, piles  were  driven  and  cross  beams 
laid  upon  them  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  permanent  way,  and  also  the 
trains  for  a  few  months.  Measurements 
were  then  taken,  the  design  of  the 
bridge  was  decided  upon,  and  the  order 
given  in  Europe. 

Although  the  gage  of  the  Congo 
Railway  is  very  narrow,  viz.,  30  inches, 
the  locomotives  are  comparatively 
heavy,  and  the  cars,  mounted  on  two 
bogies,  carry  ten  tons.  The  engines, 
made  in  Liege,  Belgium,  are  of  three 
types,  all  of  them  specially  constructed 
for  hot  climates.  The  smallest  one, 
weighing  14  tons  in  running  order,  has 
four  coupled  wheels,  but  no  more  of 
this  type  are  now  sent  out.  The  types 
now  in  favor  are  that  with  three  pairs 
of  drivers,  weighing  26  tons,  and  that 
with  four  pairs  of  drivers,  weighing  31 .5 
tons  in  running  order. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  the 
usual  variety  of  flat,  coal,  cattle  and 
box  cars,  all  capable  of  carrying  ten 
tons.  T^6  passenger  coaches  are  built 
some  for  nine  and  some  for  twelve 
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passengers.  There  are  only  two  classes 
of  fare  on  the  Congo  Railway — the 
first-class  for  white  passengers,  who 
pay  about  $100  for  the  round  trip;  apd 
the  second-class,  for  black  passengers 
only,  coal  or  flat  cars  being  used  for 
the  latter.  The  fare  of  this  latter  class 
is  one- tenth  that  of  the  first- class,  or 
about  $10  for  the  round  trip. 

The  directors  endeavor  to  secure  a 
white  engineer  for  passenger  trains, 
but  this  is  not  always  possible  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  so  few  of  these 
latter,  chiefly  owing  to  the  terrible 
climate;  but  when  no  white  engineer  is 
available  the  engine  is  run  by  a  duly 
qualified  black,  always  a  native  from 
Senegal,  who,  being  Mohammedans, 
and  therefore  total  abstainers,  can  be 
relied  upon.  Besides  the  engineer 
proper,  there  is  an  assistant  engineer 


in  addition  to  the  fireman,  who  also 
acts  as  brakeman. 

The  train  service  at  present  consists 
of  one  passenger  train  daily,  one  day 
up  and  the  next  down,  not  including 
Sundays,  with  three,  four,  five  and  even 
six  freight  trains  daily  both  ways.  Gun- 
powder and  dynamite  are  carried  on 
Sundays  in  special  trains. 

It  requires  twelve  hours  to  make  the 
trip  from  Matadi  to  the  Pool  and  about 
ten  hours  back,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions are  so  meagre  and  the  weather 
so  Intensely  hot  that  the  journey  is  one 
to  be  dreaded;  but  when  it  Is  consid- 
ered that  formerly  it  required  one 
month  to  make  the  trip  one  way,  ac- 
companied by  ten  native  carriers  to 
convey  baggage  and  provisions,  the 
railway  charges  are  not  considered  ex- 
orbitant. 


ST/tTISTICS  OF 

jLROM  summaries  which  will  appear 
in  the  Tenth  Statistical  Report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, prepared  by  Its  statistician, 
being  the  complete  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  for  which  a  pre- 
liminary income  account  was  issued 
in  December,  1897,  the  following  ad- 
vance figures  are  obtained: 

On  June  30,  1897,  there  were  128 
roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  These 
roads  operated  a  mileage  of  17,861.68 
miles,  the  mileage  owned  by  them  being 
14.894.57  miles.  These  figures,  as 
compared  with  those  for  1896.  show 
that  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  12,- 
613.71  miles  In  mileage  operated,  and 
8,622.89  miles  In  mileage  owned  by 
roads  In  the  charge  of  receivers.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  51 
roads  were  removed  from  the  control 
of  receivers  and  28  roads  were  placed 


TJHE  F^AIIoWAYS. 

under  their  management.  An  inspection 
of  the  roads  operated  under  receiver- 
ships on  June  30,  1897,  shows  that  22 
operated  a  mileage  in  excess  of  300 
miles;  20  between  100  and  300  miles, 
and  70  a  mileage  less  than  100  miles. 
It  Is  not  always  possible  to  secure  com- 
plete returns  for  railways  operated  by 
receivers,  but  the  following  figures  may 
be  accepted  as  practically  correct  with 
respect  to  railways  of  this  class:  The 
capital  stock  represented  by  these  rail- 
ways on  June  30,  1897,  was  $486,- 
064.610;  funded  debt,  $531,407,790; 
and  current  liabilities.  $113,806,348. 
A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  corresponding  for  the  preceding 
year  shows  a  decrease  In  capital  stock 
represented  of  over  $256,000,000,  and 
In  funded  debt  of  over  $468,000,000. 
Mileage, — The  total  railway  mileage 
In  the  United  States  on  June  30, 1897, 
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was  184.428.47  miles,  there  being  an 
increase  of  1 ,651.84  miles,  or  0.90  per 
cent  during  the  year.  In  round  num- 
bers, Alabama  shows  an  Increase  of 
117  miles;  Arkansas,  192  miles;  Cali- 
fornia, 2 19  miles;  Louisiana,  161  miles, 
and  Michigan,  123  miles.  The  in- 
crease in  mileage  in  the  other  States 
and  Territories  in  which  an  increase 
occurred  was  less  than  100  miles.  In 
a  few  States,  as  usual,  a  decrease  in 
mileage  Is  shown.  The  aggregate 
length  of  railway  mileage,  Including  all 
tracks,  on  June  30,  1897,  was  243.- 


Railways  in  the  United  States"  was 
1,987.  Of  this  number  1.037  main- 
tained operating  accounts,  819  being 
classed  as  Independent  operating  roads, 
and  218  as  subsidiary  operating  roads. 
Of  the  roads  operated  under  lease  or 
other  agreement,  320  received  a  fixed 
money  rental  and  169  a  contingent 
money  rental;  258  were  assigned  for 
operation  under  forms  of  agreement  not 
easily  classifiable. 

The  operated  mileage  affected  by 
reorganization  and  other  corporate 
changes  during  the  year  ending  June 


Power  House  and  Upper  Station  of  Lookout  Mountain  Incline  Railway 


444.41,  the  Increase  being  3,315.29 
miles.  The  length  of  second  track  was 
1 1 .018.47  miles;  of  third  track,  995.79 
miles;  of  fourth  track,  780.48  miles. 
The  mileage  of  yard  track  and  sidings 
amounted  to  46,221.20  miles. 

Excepting  yard  track  and  sidings, 
about  32  per  cent  of  which  are  laid 
with  Iron  rails,  substantially  95  per  cent 
of  the  railway  tracks  In  the  country  are 
laid  with  steel  rails. 

Classification  of  Railways. — The  num- 
ber of  railway  corporations  on  June  30, 
1897,  embraced  in  the  "Statistics  of 


30,  1897,  was  14,942  39  miles,  of 
which  13,230.57  miles  pertained  to  re- 
organized roads. 

Equipment. — The  total  number  of  lo- 
comotives In  service  on  June  30. 
1897.  was  35,986,  the  Increase  In 
number  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year  being  36.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  locomotives  reported,  10,017 
were  classed  as  passenger  locomotives; 
20,398  as  freight  locomotives,  and  5.- 
102  as  switching  locomotives.  The 
number  of  locomotives  not  classified 
was  469.     The  total  number  of  cars  of 
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all  classes  reported  in  service  on  the 
date  named  was  1 ,297,480.  The  cor- 
responding number  for  the  previous 
year  was  169  greater.  Of  the  total 
cars  reported,  33,626,  or  623  more 
than  for  1896,  were  assigned  to  the 
passenger  service;  1,221,730  were  as- 
signed to  freight  service,  indicating  a 
decrease  of  157  during  the  year;  and 
42.124  were  assigned  to  the  special 
service  of  the  railway  companies.  As 
has  been  stated  in  former  years,  the 
Division  of  Statistics  has  no  record  of 
the  number  of  cars  owned  by  private 
companies  and  individuals  that  are  used 
by  railways  in  transportation  service. 

From  summaries  which  Indicate  the 
density  of  equipment  and  its  efficiency 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight,  It  is  observed  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897.  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  used  20  lo- 
comotives and  708  cars  per  100  miles 
of  line.  Taking  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  it  appears  that  48.861  passen- 
gers were  carried  and  1,223.614  pas- 
senger-miles accomplished  per  passen- 
ger locomotive,  and  correspondingly 
there  were  36,362  tons  carried  and 
4,664,135  ton-miles  accomplished  per 
freight  locomotive.  All  of  these  items 
show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
passenger  cars  per  1 ,000,000  passen- 
gers carried  during  the  year  under  con- 
sideration was.  69.  and  the  number  of 
freight  cars  per  1,000.000  tons  of 
freight  carried  was  1 ,647.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  this  aver- 
age does  not  include  such  cars,  mainly 
in  the  freight  service,  as  are  owned  by 
private  parties,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
railways  paid  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately $1 1 ,000,000.  Including  in  the 
term  equipment  both  locomotives  and 
cars,  it  is  found  that  the  total  equip- 
ment of  railways  on  June  30,  1897, 


was  1 .333.466.  These  figures  are  1 33 
less  than  on  June  30,  1896.  Of  this 
total  number  525,286  wera  fitted  with 
train  brakes,  the  increase  being  76,- 
432;  and  678.725  were  fitted  with  au- 
tomatic couplers,  the  increase  in  this 
case  being  133.142.  These  increases 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  corre- 
sponding Increases  for  1 896.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  number 
representing  the  increase  in  equipment 
In  that  year  was  over  27,000.  Further 
details  as  to  equipment  on  June  30. 
1897,  show  that  the  number  of  passen- 
ger locomotives  fitted  with  train  brakes 
was  9,899.  or  83  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  of  freight 
locomotives  so  fitted  was  18,796,  or 
875  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  switching  locomotives 
fitted  with  train  brakes  was  3,666.  The 
number  of  passenger  locomotives  fitted 
with  automatic  couplers  was  4.687.  the 
increase  with  respect  to  1896  being 
184.  The  number  of  freight  locomo- 
tives fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was 
4,192.  the  increase  being  819.  The 
number  of  switching  locomotives  fitted 
with  such  couplers  was  741,  or  147 
more  than  for  1896.  The  number  of 
passenger  cars  fitted  with  train  brakes 
on  June  30.  1897.  was  33,078.  and 
the  number  fitted  with  automatic  coup- 
lers was  32,661.  the  increase  in  the 
one  case  being  665  and  in  the  other 
815.  The  number  of  cars  in  freight 
service  fitted  with  train  brakes  was 
453,688.  or  74,630  more  than  on  June 
30  of  the  previous  year.  The  number 
fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was  629.- 
399,  indicating  an  increase  of  129,166. 
Of  the  total  cars  In  service  492,559  on 
June  30,  1897,  were  fitted  with  train 
brakes,  and  668,937  were  fitted  with 
automatic  couplers,  the  increase  for 
the  year  in  the  former  case  being  75,- 
237;  in  the  latter,  131,989. 
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Employes. — The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1897,  as  reported, 
was  823.476.  These  figures,  assigned 
on  the  mileage  basis,  show  that  449 
men  were  employed  per  100  miles  of 
line.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  were 
slightly  larger.  The  employes  of  rail- 
ways are  divided  into  eighteen  classes. 
The  number  of  station  agents  as  re- 
ported for  the  date  named  was  30,049; 
other  station  men,  74,569;  enginemen, 
35,667;  firemen,  36,735;  conductors, 
25,322;  other  trainmen,  63,673;  switch- 
men, flagmen  and  watchmen,  43,768, 
and  telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers, 
21.452.  A  distribution  of  employes 
corresponding  to  the  four  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  classification  of  operating 
expenses  shows  that  general  adminis- 
tration required  the  service  of  31.871 
employes,  or  17  per  100  miles  of  line; 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures, 
244,873.  or  134  per  100  miles  of  line; 
maintenance  of  equipment,  160,667, 
or  88  per  100  miles  of  line,  and  con- 
ducting transportation,  378,361 ,  or  206 
per  100  miles  of  line.  This  statement 
disregards  a  small  number  of  unclassi- 
fied employes  amounting  to  7,704. 

A  comparative  summary  is  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  average  daily  com- 
pensation of  the  different  classes  of  em- 
ployes for  the  years  1892  to  1897. 
Another  summary  is  given  in  the  report 
which  shows  the  total  amount  of  com- 
pensation reported  as  paid  to  railway 
employes  during  the  fiscal  years  1895 
to  1897.  It  covers  the  compensation 
of  over  99  per  cent  of  railway  employes 
for  the  several  years.  Regarding  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  paid  was  $465 .60 1 ,58 1 .  This 
amount  represents  61.87  per  cent  of 
the  total  operating  expenses  of  railways. 


or  $2,540  per  mile  of  line.  The  total 
compensation  for  1896  was  $3,222,950 
greater. 

Capitalization  and  Valuation  of  Rail- 
way Property, — On  June  30,  1897,  the 
amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding 
was  $10,635,008,074,  which,  assigned 
on  a  mileage  basis,  shows  a  capital  of 
$59,620  per  mile  of  line.  The  amount 
of  capital  stock  was  $5,364,642,255. 
of  which  $4,367,056,657  was  common 
stock,  and  $997,585,598  preferred 
stock.  The  amount  of  funded  debt  was 
$5,270,365,8 1 9.  The  classification  of 
funded  debt  shows  that  it  consists  of 
mortgage  bonds,  $4,539,91 1 ,595;  mis- 
cellaneous obligations.  $430,718,303; 
income  bonds,  $259,847,154,  and 
equipment  trust  obligations,  $39,888,- 
767.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  pay- 
ing no  dividend  was  $3,761 ,092.277,  or 
70.10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  out- 
standing. The  amount  of  funded  debt, 
excluding  equipment  trust  obligations, 
which  paid  no  interest  was  $867,950.- 
840.  Of  the  stock  paying  dividends, 
5.37  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  out- 
standing paid  from  1  to  4  per  cent, 
6.53  per  cent  outstanding  paid  from  4 
to  5  per  cent,  5.99  per  cent  outstand- 
ing from  5  to  6  per  cent,  3.58  per  cent 
outstanding  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and 
.4.62  per  cent  outstanding  from  7  to  8 
per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  divi- 
dends was  $87,110,599,  which  would 
be  produced  by  an  average  rate  of  5.43 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  stock  on 
which  some  dividend  was  declared. 
The  amount  of  mortgage  bonds  paying 
no  Interest  was  $615,259,989,  or  13.55 
per  cent;  of  miscellaneous  obligations. 
$37,345,879,  or  8.67  per  cent,  and  In- 
come bonds,  $215,344,972.  or  82.87 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  current 
liabihties  outstanding  on  June  30, 1897, 
was  $578,501,635,  or  $3,156  per  mile 
of  line. 
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Public  Service  of  Railuuays  — The 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1 897,  as  reported, 
was  489,445, 1 98,  their  beinga  decrease 
of  22,327,539  as  compared  with  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile 
during  the  year  was  12,256,939.647,  a 
decrease  of  792,067,586  being  shown 
in  this  item  as  compared  with  1896. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  1 
mile  per  mile  of  line — that  is,  the  aver- 
age indicating  the  density  of  passenger 


was  519,079.  This  amount  is  4,753 
less  than  the  similar  item  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Earnings  and  Expenses. — The  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1897,  as  reported  for  an  operated  mile- 
age of  183,284.25.  were  $1.1 22,089.- 
773.  In  comparison  with  the  preced- 
ing year  this  amount  shows  a  decrease 
in  gross  earnings  of  $28,079,603.  The 
sources  of  income  comprised  in  gross 
earnings  from  operation  for  the  year 


Along  the  M.  K.  &  T. 


traffic  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,— was  66,874  a  decrease  of  4,831 
in  this  item  being  shown.  The  number 
of  tors  of  freight  carried  during  the 
year  was  74 1 ,705,946,  which  is  24, 1 85,- 
439  less  than  for  1 896.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile  was  95,- 
139,022,225.  This  item  also  was  less 
than  for  1896,  the  decrease  being  189,- 
338,053.  As  in  the  case  of  passenger 
traffic  the  density  of  freight  traffic  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  1  mile  per  mile  of  line,  which 


were:  Passenger  revenue,  $251,135,- 
927,  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  $  1 5,426,606;  Mail  $33,- 
754,466;  increase  $1,374,647;  Ex- 
press $24,901,066,  increase  $20,683; 
Other  earnings,  passenger  service  $6,- 
629.980,  freight  revenue  $772,849.- 
314,  decrease,  $13,766,523;  Other 
earnings,  freight  service  $4,209,657, 
increase  $323,767;  Other  earnings  from 
operation,  including  a  small  amount  of 
unclassified  items.  $28,609,363.  The 
expenses  of  the  operation  cf  railways 
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for  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port were  $752,524,764.  This  amount 
is  $20,464,280  smaller  than  the  corre- 
sponding amount  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  the  operated  mileage 
for  that  year  being  181,982.64  miles. 
The  operating  expenses  of  1 897  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  $159,434,403,  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  $910,547;  Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, $122,762,358,  decrease  $10,- 
619,640;  Conducting  transportation, 
$432,525,862,  decrease,   $9,691,720; 


the  amount  of  gross  earnings  remain- 
ing after  the  deduction  of  operating 
expenses — commonly  termed  net  earn- 
ings, was  $369,565,009.  This  amount 
is  $7,615,323  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing item  for  the  previous  year.  The 
income  from  other  sources,  mainly 
derived  from  leases  and  investments  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  was  $125,090,010, 
which,  added  to  the  income  from  oper- 
ation, shows  that  the  total  income  of 
the  railways  as  a  whole  was  $494,- 
655,019.  The  corresponding  amount 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was 
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General  expenses,  $36,481,269,  in- 
crease, $397,984.  Gross  earnings  per 
mile  of  line  operated  averaged  $6,122; 
Operating  expenses,  $4,106.  These 
amounts  are,  respectively,  $198  and 
$142  less  than  the  averages  for  1896. 
A  comparative  summary  appears  in  the 
report  which  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  railways  in 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1895 
to  1897,  following  the  prescribed  Class- 
ification of  Operating  Expenses,  which 
embraces  fifty-three  items. 

The  income  from  operation — that  is. 


$506,205,063.  The  total  deductions 
from  income  were  $413,397,513. 
Taking  this  amount  from  total  income 
leaves  $81,257,506  as  the  net  income 
for  the  year  available  for  dividends  or 
increase  of  surplus.  The  total  amount 
of  dividends  declared,  including  $267,- 
390  other  payments  from  net  income, 
was  $87,377,989,  the  result  being  a 
deficit  from  the  operations  of  the  year 
of  $6,120,483.  An  analysis  of  the 
total  deductions  from  Income  stated 
above,  $4 13.397,5 13,  shows  the  follow- 
ing classification:  Salaries  and  main- 
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tenance  of  organizations,  $508,598; 
Interest  on  funded  debt,  $247,880,230; 
Interest  on  interest-bearing  current  lia- 
bilities, $7,844,336;  Rents  paid  for 
lease  of  road,  $87,505,302;  Taxes, 
$43,137,844;  Permanent  improve- 
ments, $4,544,813;  other  deductions, 
$2 1 ,976.390.  These  figures  should  be 
understood  as  covering  lines  operated 
under  lease  or  other  agreement  as  well 
as  operating  companies. 

Railway  Accidents, — The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  persons  on  account 
of  railway  accidents  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  was  43,168.  Of  these 
casualties  6,437  resulted  in  death,  and 
36,731  in  injuries  of  varying  character. 
Of  railway  employes  1 ,693  were  killed 
and  27,667  were  injured  during  the 
year.  According  to  the  three  general 
classes  these  casualties  were  divided 
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as  follows:  Train  men.  976  killed, 
13,795  injured;  switchmen,  flagmen, 
and  watchmen,  201  killed,  2,423  in- 
jured; other  employes,  516  killed,  11.- 
449  injured.  The  casualties  to  em- 
ployes resulting  from  coupling  and  un- 
coupling cars  were,  killed,  2 14;  injured, 
6,283.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1896.  were 
229  killed  and  8,457  injured.  The 
casualties  from  coupling  and  uncoupling 
cars  were  assigned  as  follows:  Train 
men,  killed,  147;  injured,  4,698;  switch- 
men, flagmen,  and  watchmen,  killed, 
58;  injured,  1,325;  other  employes, 
killed,  9;  injured,  260.  The  casualties 
resulting  from  falling  from  trains  and 
engines  were  as  follows:  Train  men, 
killed,  325;  injured,  2,726;  switchmen, 
flagmen,  and  watchmen,  killed,  32; 
injured,  357;  other  employes,  killed, 
51;  injured,  544. 

The  casualties  to  the  three  general 
classes  of  employes  mentioned  caused 
by  collisions  and  derailments  were  as 
follows:  Train  men,  killed,  250;  in- 
jured, 1,327;  switchmen,  flagmen,  and 
watchmen,  killed,  1 1 ;  injured,  74; 
other  employes,  killed,  42;  injured,  251. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  killed 
during  the  year  under  review  was  222, 
injured  2,795.  Ninety-three  passengers 
were  killed  and  1,011  injured  in  con- 
sequence of  collisions  and  derailments. 
Other  than  employes  and  passengers 
the  total  number  of  persons  killed  was 
4,522;  injured,  6,269.  Included  in 
these  figures  are  casualties  to  persons 
classed  as  trespassers,  of  whom  3,919 
were  killed  and  4,732  were  injured. 
From  summaries  showing  the  ratio  of 
casualties,  it  appears  that  1  out  of  every 
486  employes  was  killed  and  1  out  of 
every  30  employes  was  injured  during 
the  year.  With  respect  to  train  men. 
including  englnemen,  firemen,  conduc- 
tors, and  other  train  men.  it  appears 
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that  1  was  killed  for  every  165  em- 
ployed, and  1  injured  for  every  12  em- 
ployed. One  passenger  was  killed  for 
every  2,204,708  carried,  and  one  in- 
jured for  every  175,1 15  carried.     Bas- 


ing ratios  upon  the  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled, it  appears  that  55,2 1 1 ,440  passen- 
ger-miles were  accomplished  for  each 
passenger  killed,  and  4,385,309  pas- 
senger-miles for  each  passenger  injured. 


eH/tfJQES  \fi  I^AIIdWAY  i^ates. 


[HE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin 
of  statistics  in  which  is  shown  the 
changes  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 
of  railways  during  those  years  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  gather  information. 
Its  reliability,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  sources  of  information  and 
upon  the  *•  objects  in  view'*  which 
prompted  the  investigation.  If  these 
statistics  are  as  unreliable  as  those 
issued  by  the  Government  on  sundry 
subjects  to  "prove**  a  party  policy  they 
are  worse  than  none,  but  if  they  are 
true  they  are  of  great  value.  The  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  bulletin  departs 
from  the  burden  of  his  task  to  prove 
that  farm  products  have  not  decreased 
in  value  in  ike  proportion  to  railway 
rates,  and  the  further  fact  that  he 
quotes  the  average  **farm"  price  of 
com  for  the  years  1890  to  1897  to  "have 
been  76.4  cents  per  bushel,  leads  a 
close  observer  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ment has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
prove  that  someone  else  has  made  a 
false  statement — but  such  is  politics, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  home  of 
politicians,  and  Washington.  D.  C,  Is 
the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  bulletin  the  following  tablss 
are  prepared,  which  will  convey  the  in- 
formation intended  to  be  made  public 
by  its  author.  Only  a  few  representative 
roads  have  been  selected,  as  a  larger 
list  would  be  unwieldy.    (Seepage  356) . 

In  order  that  one  may  know  what 


com.  wheat  and  oats  have  been  worth 
at  "farm"  prices  the  following  is  taken 
from  the  bulletin: 

FARM  PRICES  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Year 


Average,  1867-72. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871  . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881  . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Com 


Wheat 


100 


100 


117 

134 

116 

% 

100 

109 

123 

71 

99 

102 

87 

102 

89 

106 

95 

73 

103 

78 

91 

99 

91 

120 

80 

123 

76 

83 

84 

70 

89 

85 

72 

98 

74 

65 

72 

64 

77 

102 

87 

81 

88 

94 

131 

110 

121 

100 

81 

98 

87 

84 

86 

73 

60 

73 

67 

71 

75 

75 

63 

78 

91 

63 

80 

70 

85 

73 

58 

64 

60 

104 

77 

111 

84 

77 

60 

81 

58 

83 

75 

50 

77 

94 

45 

85 

52 

47 

52 

44 

67 

49 

Oats 


100 


For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
compiler  of  these  statistics  forgot  to 
mention  the  price  of  cotton,  which  has 
dropped  from  about  25  cents  per  pound 
to  about  6  cents  per  pound  during  the 
same  period — and  cotton  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  transported  by  rail- 
ways. 
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Average  Rates  Per  Ton  Per  Mile,  in  Cents. 


Road 


Year 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1897 


Boston  &  Maine 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Pennsylvania 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Michigan  Csntral 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  . . 

Southern /. 

Union  Pacific 

Maine  Central 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Mobile  &  Ohio 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

Northern  Pacific 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Wabash 

Missouri  Pacific 

Great  Northern 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 


3.623 


1.590 
1.269 
1.268 
4.101 
5  255 
1.673 
2. 316 
2.608 
2.380 
1.963 
2.513 
1.286 
4.532 
3  5% 
4.145 
2.695 
4.116 
1.669 


2  328 


.875 

.750 

.918 

.866 

2.085 

.842 

1.209 

1.490 

1.749 

1.206 

1.594 

.792 

2.160 


2  746 
1.443 
2.205 
1.308 
2.378 
1.997 
1.959 
1.654 
.862 
1.414 


1.706 

.636 

.7X 

.644 

.661 

.561 

1.810 

701 

.995 

.977 

.995 

.898 

.972 

.674 

1.310 

1.138 

1.955 

.522 

.912 

1.010 

1.129 

1.239 

1.430 

1.123 

.647 

1.040 

1.163 

2.054 


1.450 

.521 

.679 

.538 

.561 

.419 

1.538 

.615 

.958 

.978 

1.008 

.891 

.791 

.614 

.976 

.962 

1.333 

.446 

.693 

.922 

1.010 

1.111 

1.139 

.895 

.661 

.836 

1.037 

1.609 


Average  Rates  Per  Passenger  Per  Mile  in  Cents. 


Boston  &  Maine 

Bahlmore  &  Ohio 

Illinois  Central  

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Michigan  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Southern 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis . . . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Union  Pacific 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  Co  

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francesco 

Wabash 

Missouri  Pacific 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Northern  Pacific 

Great  Northern 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 


1.803 


3.290 
2.282 
3.194 
3.426 


2.167 
3.197 
2.477 
3.273 
2.204 
1.770 
2.777 
4.301 
2.330 


2.064 


2.514 
2.156 
3.476 
2.806 
2.131 
2.222 
3.074 
2.139 
2.868 
2.135 
1.999 
2.667 


1.936 
2.294 
3.347 
3  568 
2.398 
2.859 
8.052 
3.308 
3.892 


1.807 
1.863 
2.022 
2.250 
2.403 
2.149 
2.306 
2.094 
2.697 
2.336 
2.359 
2.254 
1  910 
2.165 
2.045 
1.722 
2.223 
2.172 
2.461 
2.130 
1.990 
2.721 
2.740 
2.554 
2.400 
1.758 


1.764 
1.737 
1.979 


2.254 
2.153 
2.254 
1.958 
2.372 
1.964 
2.289 
2.108 
1.842 
2.053 
2.101 
1.597 
1.958 
2.229 
2.362 
2.087 
2.167 
2.320 
2.319 
»2.801 
2.510 
1.833 


•  For  ten  months  ending  June  30,  1897;  average  for  two  months  ending  August  31,  1896,  2.475  cents. 
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THE   CATHEDRAL 

PONCE,  PUERTO  RICO 
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Google 


CHURCH  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  NEAR  MANILA 


MONTAUK   POINT,  LONG  ISLAND 
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SUGAR  LOAF  ROCK,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 


THE  "NARROWS,'*  LAKE  PEORIA 
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VIEW  ON  THE  CEYLON  RAILWAY 


GENERAL  OFFICE  CONGO  RAILWAY 
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CVER  THE  TECH 

PICTURESQUE  RAILWAY  BRIDGES  IN  FRANCE 
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RAILWAY  STATION  AT  AUGSBURG.  BAVARIA 


SANTA  FE  STATION,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
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SHIPS  YOU  SEE  AT  DULUTH 
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COCOANUT  OKUVt, 
Near  Waimea.  on  Kauai  Island,  Hawaiian  Group 
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GLIMPSES  OF  HAWAII 
} — Native  Hawaiian  house.  2 — Scene  near  Waimea.  Kauai.  3 — Street  scene  in  Honolulu. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  HAWAII 
1— Wailuku,  Island  of  Maui.    2— Queen's  Hospital,  Honolulu.    3 — Hauling  cane,  Koloa 

Island  of  Kauai. 
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WAILUA  FALLS,  KAUAI,  HAWAII 
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Electric  Railways  in  Europe. — ^According 
to  statistics  compiled  January  1,  1898, 
there  were  at  that  time  in  all  Europe 
204  lines  of  electric  street  railway, 
with  a  total  mileage  of  more  than 
1 ,400  miles.  The  following  table  shows 
the  mileage  and  number  of  cars  in  each 
country: 


Country. 

Total  Length 
Miles 

Number  of 
Motorcars 

Germany 

France 

707.3 
246.5 
97.6 
90.8 
82.8 
66.1 
42.8 
37.9 
19 

14.9 
6.2 
3.5 
3.4 
1.9 
1.7 

2,493 
664 

Great  BriUin 

Switzerland 

Italy 

252 

237 
311 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium    

Snain 

243 
107 
SO 

Russia 

65 

Sweden- Norway  . 
Servia   

43 
11 

Bosnia  

9 

Roumania 

Holland 

15 
14 

Portugal   

3 

Total 

1,422.6 

4,514 

Trade  with  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. — From 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  it  is  learned  that  the 
Imports  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  averaged  about  $60,000,000  a 
year  during  the  past  decade.  Of  this 
about  one-half  was  from  Spain,  about 
one-third  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder  from  England,  Germany, 
France  and  other  nations.  This  aver- 
age of  $60,000,000  per  annum  is  prob- 
ably considerably  below  the  normal 
consuming  capacity  of  the  islands,  the 

-4 


imports  of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
having  been  greatly  reduced  because 
of  the  war.  Of  this  average  annual 
importation  of  $60,000,000  into  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  about  85^  has  gone 
to  Cuba,  about  one-third,  as  indicated 
above,  being  from  the  United  States, 
one-half  from  Spain,  and  one-tenth 
from  Great  Britain.  The  large  per- 
centage of  the  imports  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  which  Spain  was  able  to 
retain  for  her  own  people  was  due  both 
to  Spanish  influence  among  the  mer- 
chants and  importers,  and  to  the 
discriminating  tariff  in  favor  of  goods 
coming  from  Spain.  Now  that  these 
influences  in  favor  of  Spanish  mer- 
chandise are  to  be  removed  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  marked  change  favor- 
able to  the  United  States. 


The  Coffee  Industry. — The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  furnishes  some  interesting 
information  concerning  the  coffee  in- 
dustry of  those  islands  which  were  but 
recently  Spanish  possessions.  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  have  for  years  grown 
a  fine  grade  of  coffee.  Cuba  formerly 
produced  it  in  large  quantities  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  for  years  had  a 
reputation  of  producing  a  grade  of  cof- 
fee equalling  that  of  Java  and  even 
comparing  favorably  with  Arabia's 
world-famed  Mocha.  The  United  States 
has  been  for  years  the  largest  coffee- 
using  country  In  the  world,  purchases 
since  1890  having  averaged  $90,000,- 
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000  per  annum  in  value;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  fiscal  year  1698  to  show 
the  largest  Imports  of  coffee  in  history, 
bringing  the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption among  the  population  of  the 
United  States  up  to  the  highest  point 
ever  known.  The  coffee  importations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  just  ended, 
were  870,514,215  pounds,  which  is 
nearly  20  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1897, 50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1893, 
practically  double  that  of  1880,  and 
more  than  three  times  that  of  1874. 

Practically  one-half  of  the  coffee 
grown  in  the  world  now  comes  to  the 
United  States.  The  latest  estimates 
put  the  coffee  production  of  the  world 
at  1,600,000,000  pounds  per  annum, 
while  as  shown  above,  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  last  year  were  more 
than  half  that  amount.  Of  the  total 
coffee  production  of  the  world  about 
two-thirds  is  grown  in  Brazil,  where  an 
export  duty  of  1 1  per  cent  is  placed  on 
every  pound  of  coffee  exported.  The 
other  third  of  the  world's  production 
which  is  grown  outside  of  Brazil  is 
scattered  around  the  world  in  the  belt 
extending  to  the  30th  degree  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  the  most  success- 
ful locations  being  well  watered  moun- 
tain slopes  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  requisites 
for  coffee  production  are  found  in  all 
of  the  islands  now  likely  to  come  under 
control  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
fact  that  Brazil,  the  great  coffee  pro- 
ducer of  the  world,  places  an  export 
duty  on  all  coffee  exported,  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  those  desiring  to  enter 
upon  the  production  of  this  article,  either 
for  home  consumption  or  for  competi- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Puerto  Rico  has  for  years  produced 
considerable  coffee,  this  being  her  most 
important  export  and  amounting  to  from 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  per 


annum.  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  a  well  known 
authority  on  this  subject  in  his  book, 
"Coffee,  from  Plantation  to  Cup,"  says: 
"Puerto  Rico  furnishes  a  coffee  that  is 
in  great  favor  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  and 
also  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  cul- 
tivation is  carried  on  largely  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Guaya- 
nllla,  Aguadilla,  Arecibo  and  St.  Johns. 
.  .  .  In  flavor  this  ranks  as  a  mild 
coffee." 

The  coffee  producing  possibilities  in 
Cuba  are  said  to  be  very  great.  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Dawley,  Jr.,  says  in  the 
1897  volume  of  the  "American  Annual 
Cyclopaedia":  "Coffee  was  at  one 
time  the  principal  source  of  Cuba's 
wealth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  91 ,000,000  pounds  of  cof- 
fee were  produced  in  Cuba  in  a  single 
year,  representing  a  money  value  of 
$20,000,000.  .  .  .  It  was  esti- 
mated  that  in  1898  there  were  six  cof- 
fee estates  to  one  of  sugar,  one  planta- 
tion is  mentioned  as  having  1 ,000,000 
trees,  and  the  writer  has  found  an  au- 
thentic account  of  a  plantation  contain- 
ing 750,000  trees  and  450  slaves  in  a 
part  of  the  island  where  at  present  there 
is  neither  a  vestige  of  a  coffee  planta- 
tion or  a  negro  population." 

Coffee  is  now  being  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Consul  General  Haywood  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  amount 
may  be  greatly  increased  with  profit  to 
those  undertaking  it.  The  number  of 
coffee  plantations  is  now  between  200 
and  300,  the  sum  required  to  success- 
fully enter  upon  coffee  producing  is 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian foreign  office  estimates  that  the 
money  so  invested  will  be  repaid  to  the 
investor  with  more  than  100  per  cent 
interest  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from 
the  establishment  of  the  plantation. 

The  Philippines  have  for  years  pro- 
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duced  a  grade  of  coffee  of  which  Mr. 
Thurber  says  in  his  volume  quoted 
above:  "The  Philippine  Islands  are 
said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  coffee,  producing  with  proper 
cultivation  and  preparation  a  berry 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior  In  flavor 
and  aroma  to  the  Java  berry." 


"Sky  Scrapers"  In  Ancient  Rome. — There 
are  frequent  allusions  among  the  Ro- 
man historians,  orators  and  poets,  to 
the  enormous  height  of  the  tenement 
buildings  of  Rome,  but  no  definite  fig- 
ures are  given  until  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus, when  a  law  was  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  which  fixed  the  height  of 
new  structures  at  sixty  feet  on  the  street 
front,  without  making  any  allusion  to  the 
height  of  the  rear.  It  is,  however,  known 
that  in  the  rear  these  tenement  build- 
ings rose  often  several  stories  higher 
than  In  the  front,  so  that  from  a  dis- 
tant height,  as  from  the  top  of  a  tem- 
ple which  commanded  an  extensive 
*view,  a  row  of  tenement  buildings  in 
Rome  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
terrace — highest  In  the  rear  and  de- 
scending by  stories  toward  the  front. 
The  law  of  Augustus  applied  to  new 
buildings,  respect,  then  as  now,  being 
shown  for  Investments  already  made. 
The  number  of  stories  on  the  street 
front  of  these  Ronian  buildings  was 
generally  ten  to  twelve,  with  fourteen 
or  fifteen  in  the  rear.  The  lowest 
stories  were  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
but,  from  accounts  given  by  the  writers 
of  that  time,  the  stories  appear  to  have 
gradually  diminished  as  their  height 
above  the  ground  increased,  so  that 


the  topmost  tenants  lived  in  quarters 
where  very  often  they  could  not  stand 
erect.  That  the  stories  were  sometimes 
much  less  than  five  feet  is  shown  by 
the  discoveries  in  Pompeii,  where,  in  a 
house  inhabited,  presumably,  by  poor 
tenants,  a  story  of  4  feel  3  inches  has 
been  discovered.  This  was  a  living 
room,  too,  for  In  It  were  found  all  the 
articles  which  pertained  to  Roman 
housekeeping— cooking  utensils,  beds, 
stools,  mirrors,  combs,  brushes  and 
other  things  which,  with  the  bones  of 
the  family,  furnished  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  the  rooms  had  been  occu- 
pied. It  is  quite  likely  that  there  were 
thousands  of  rooms  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  Rome  that  were  no  higher 
than  this  Pompelian  tenement,  and, 
indeed,  more  than  one  Roman  poet 
alludes  to  the  lodgings  into  which  he 
must  "creep,"  the  word,  perhaps,  indi- 
cating, not  a  figurative,  but  a  literal, 
method  of  entrance.  That  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  Rome  towered  at  least 
100  feet  above  the  street  in  front,  and 
probably  125  to  130  feet  In  the  rear,  is 
certain,  for  the  promulgation  of  an  edict 
limiting  the  height  to  sixty  feet  in  front 
Indicates  that  this  height  had  been  so 
greatly  exceeded  in  so  many  cases  that 
the  public  safety  was  believed  to  be 
Imperilled.  How  many  stories  were 
contained  In  these  tenements  is  con- 
jectural, but,  if  the  upper  stories  were 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  house  in 
Pompeii,  the  Roman  tenements  may 
have  contained  as  many  or  more  sto- 
ries than  the  modern  office  building. — 
Architecture  and  Budding, 
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XXXIII. 


AN  "ACT  OP  PROVIDENCE.** 

About  2  o'clock  one  morning  Dave  Cun- 
ningham and  Mickey  Dugan  were  going  to 
Mother  Boy lin's  boarding  house  after  having 
made  a  round  trip  on  freight.  As  they  were 
pasiing  within  a  block  of  Christ's  Mission  they 
were  startled  by  an  explosion  which  nearly 
threw  them  to  the  ground,  and  immediately 
folbwing  lurid  sheets  of  flame  burst  from 
the  windows  of  Schwack's  place.  A  man 
dashed  up  the  street,  running  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him,  and  almost  ran  into 
Dugan  who  had  started  toward  the  fire. 

"There's  your  friend,  Davel  shouted 
Mickey  back  to  Cunningham  who  was  fol- 
lowing Dugan  toward  the  fire.  The  moon- 
light was  sufficient  to  distinguish  Holoomb, 
whom  the  man  proved  to  be.  As  soon  as 
recognized  Holcomb  began  to  cry  "fire! 
fire !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Seeming  to  forget  all  past  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  Dave,  he  fairly  screamed 
with  excitement  that  "Schwack's  Joint  was 
burning  upl" 

The  volunteer  fire  department  responded 
with  unusual  alacrity  to  the  fusilade  of  pistol 
shots  and  yelb  of  "fire,"  which  was  the 
alarm  given  in  advance  of  the  rapidly  tolling 
bell.  But  when  hose  connection  had  been 
made  at  the  nearest  hydrant,  the  water  could 
not  be  turned  on  and  the  flames,  which  by 
this  time  were  bursting  from  every  window, 
illumined  in  ghastly  glow  the  sides  of  box 
cars  and  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  miners' 
precious  commissary. 

The  firemen,  as  intensely  excited  as  the 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  now  rushing  from  their  homes  to  wit> 
ness  the  conflagration,  could  not  fit  the 
socket  wrench  over  the  stem  of  the  valve  in 
the  water  plug  —  someone  had  split  and 
spread  the  stem  with  a  chisel  until  the 
wrench  was  useless,  and  it  would  take  all  the 
hose  on  both  the  carts  which  had  arrived  to 
reach  the  next  fire  plug. 


bjW.S.Cartttr. 

Long  before  the  first  stream  of  water  was 
turned  on  Christ's  Mission  was  doomed  and 
the  great  com  cribs  and  box  cars  adjoining 
were  wrapped  in  flames.  Switch  engines 
were  tugging  at  both  ends  of  the  tracks  in 
front  of  the  Mission,  banging  the  cars  to- 
gether, making  couplings  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  switchmen,  who  thought  of 
nothing  now  except  saving  the  company's 
property. 

The  news  of  the  fire  was  quickly  com- 
municated to  the  miners'  cabins  and  an 
epidemic  of  horror  seized  the  minds  of  those 
poor  people  when  they  realized  that  their 
last  hope  was  gone.  There  seemed  but  one 
opinion  among  them — the  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Company  had  hired  someone  to  destroy 
their  provisions! — but  where  was  Schwack? 

A  miner,  motmted  on  a  cow  pony,  was^ 
speeding  over  the  dark  prairie  toward  Noel 
Whiteside's  ranch  to  convey  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  com.  The  horse  knew 
the  road  and  with  swinging  lope  rapidly 
covered  the  distance.  Only  once  did  he 
check  his  gait  and  then  when  the  miner 
tightened  his  reins,  and  tuming  in  his  saddle 
sorrowfully  gazed  on  the  glow  which  lit  the 
skies  miles  behind  him. 

Noel  Whitesides  reached  Mansfield  in 
time  to  see  a  distorted  and  charred  human 
body  taken  from  the  debris — ^that  mass  of 
roasted,  steaming  flesh  was  all  that  was  left 
of  "Julius  Schwack,  the  Anarchist." 

The  inquest  was  a  notable  one.  The 
Coroner  summoned  only  men  of  character 
and  standing  to  serve  on  the  Jury,  men  who 
possessed  wealth  and  were  not  susceptible 
to  the  passion  and  excitement  that  had 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  common 
people. 

Not  less  than  fifty  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined and  while  many  heard  the  explosion, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  saw  the  flames  burst 
forth — not  one  could  unravel  the  mystery. 

Mr.  Burlinghame  asked  that  Holcomb  be 
allowed  to  testify  first  and  a  request  from 
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Mr.  Burllnghame  was  seldom  denied  by  the 
better  people  of  Mansfield. 

Whitesides  protested  that  they  were  doing 
this  to  anticipate  the  damaging  statements 
of  Dugan  and  Cunningham  who  had  met 
Holcomb  running  from  the  direction  of  the 
fire. 

Holcomb  testified  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  sleep  on  account  of  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion and  had  left  his  room  at  the  hotel  to 
visit  a  friend  who  was  engaged  as  night 
switchman  in  the  yard.  Just  as  he  reached 
that  part  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  Mission 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  light  within 
the  building  and  a  second  later  an  explosion 
took  place.  He  was  greatly  frightened  and 
ran  for  assistance.  He  met  Dugan  and  Cun- 
ningham running  toward  the  scene  of  the 
explosion  and  all  three  began  to  cry  "fire!** 
so  as  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  evidence  of  Dugan  and  Cunningham 
is  known  and  the  night  crews  working  in 
the  yard  could  only  say  they  heard  the  ex- 
plosion and  saw  the  flames.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  that  Schwack  came  to  his  death 
from  fire  ''the  origin  of  which  was  un- 
known." 

XXXIV. 

WHO   IS  ANNIE  MARTIN. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Wtsttm  Empirt  in 
which  was  published  an  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  Christ's  Mission  also  contained 
an  article  under  the  caption:  "Who  Is  Annie 
Martin?*'  The  West  Side  people  had,  as  a 
whole,  given  but  little  thought  to  the  fire  or 
its  disastrous  effed  on  the  miners,  but  a 
history  of  Annie  Martin's  parentage  set  the 
entire  hillside  agog. 

An  express  package  received  by  Judge 
Newcomb  from  St.  John's,  Florida,  con- 
tained the  last  will  and  testament  of  John 
Martin,  which  had  been  in  the  keeping  of 
John  Scarborough  for  more  than  eighteen 
years.  The  same  package  also  contained  a 
deposition  of  John  Martin  wherein  was  set 
forth  all  he  ever  knew  of  Annie,  his  sup- 
posed daughter. 

The  will  specifically  stated  that  all  that 
John  Martin  might  possess  at  death  was 
Annie's  and  the  deposition  related  when, 
where  and  how  John  Martin  Hrst  met  Annie. 

On  March  19th,  18—,  John  Martin,  hav- 
ing settled  up  his  affairs  at  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  took  his  departure  for  the  Western 
SUtes.  He  had  no  objective  point  other 
than  to  secrete  himself  from  his  dead  sister's 
husband  and  children,  whose  vengeance  he 


feared  because  of  the  provisions  of  his  late 
father's  will. 

The  second  night  on  his  journey  brought 
disaster.  The  train  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger  crashed  through  a  bridge  into  a 
swollen  stream  betow.  More  than  twenty 
corpses  were  lying  in  the  waiting  room  of  the 
near-by  country  station  the  following  morn- 
ing. Among  those  rescued  from  the  shat- 
tered debris  were  John  Martin  and  an  infant 
girl,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  months  of 
age.  The  child  was  snatched  from  the  tor- 
rent by  Martin  himself,  who  clung  to  the 
broken  timbers  until  rescued  by  those  who 
had  already  reached  places  of  safety. 

No  one  claimed  the  child.  PrMxmiably 
the  corpse  of  an  unidentified  woman  was  its 
mother.  Two  weeks  John  Martin  remained 
near  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  stopping  at  the 
section  house  near  the  bank  of  the  stream 
where  had  perished  the  infant's  parent. 
Every  body  was  identified  but  the  one  of 
this  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  appear- 
ance suggested  foreign  birth.  That  she  was 
the  child's  mother  no  one  doubted,  and  be- 
fore he  again  started  on  his  journey  John 
Martin  saw  a  slab  of  marble  raised  over  her 
grave  in  the  country  cemetery,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "Unknown." 

The  child  was  his.  He  had  saved  it  from 
death,  and  no  one  had  so  good  a  title.  Upon 
reaching  St.  Louis  he  engaged  a  nurse  to 
care  for  it,  and  when  he  located  in  Mans- 
field he  wrote  to  the  old  section  foreman 
and  his  wife,  who  had  kept  the  infant  tmtil 
his  departxire,  advislnr  them  of  his  place  of 
residence,  and  urgently  requesting  that  any 
trace  of  the  child's  relatives  be  conmiuni- 
cated  to  him.  Anonymously  he  advertised 
in  Eastern  papers  for  some  clue,  but  never 
a  word  came  in  reply. 

In  the  library  at  John  Martin's  home- 
stead in  Mansfield  a  group  of  friends  sat 
before  a  glowing  grate  and  listened  again 
and  again  to  the  reading  of  this  old  yellow 
document,  which  had  been  written  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  confidential  friend 
and  attorney,  John  Scarborough,  years  be- 
fore. 

The  Judge  was  elated  at  the  discovery. 
While  he  had  not  been  instrumental  in  win- 
ning a  great  legal  victory  for  his  client,  the 
objects  had  been  attained  and  he  was  happy. 

Devereaux  sat  gazing  at  the  glowing  em- 
bers with  a  pained  expression;  a  tear  gath- 
ered on  his  lash  that  bespoke  an  aching 
heart — an  expression  and  a  sigh  that  told  of 
long  ago. 

Without  consideration  for  conventionality 
Annie  Martin,  supported  by  Dave's  strong 
arm,  wept — wept  for  a  mother  she  never 
knew. 

(ConticiMd  in  Norembor  Number.) 
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A  Race  War  in  niinois.— The  coal 
strike  in  Southern  Illinois  seems  no  nearer 
settlement  than  a  month  t%o,  and  its  pe- 
culiar features  make  it  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  recent  strikes. 

The  {Murtisan  position  taken  by  the  Mayor 
of  Pana  shows  to  what  extent  a  mercenary 
motive  may  move  an  otherwise  honest  offi- 
cial. This  man  Penwell,  a  mine  owner,  was 
elected  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town 
of  Pana  by  the  votes  of  his  employes.  At 
the  last  elecHon  It  was  insisted  that  *'the  in- 
terests of  the  miners  and  their  employers 
were  identical/*  and  therefore  the  miners 
should  vote  for  one  of  the  leading  mine 
owners.  "Loyalty  to  their  employers'*  was 
preached  until  the  votes  were  counted  when 
it  became  evident  that  this  man  Penwell 
was  elected. 

The  next  step  of  the  mine  owners  was  to 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  wage  agreement  or  to 
pay  the  scale,  and  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  on 
the  mayor,  whose  "interests  were  identical'* 
with  his  employes,  used  the  power  of  his 
position  to  crush  the  miners.  All  the  bosh 
about  "voting  for  the  interests  of  your  em- 
ployer** was  forgotten,  and  the  city  officiab 
sent  emissaries  to  Alabama  to  induce  the 
Southern  negro  to  scab  on  his  "white 
brother"  in  Illinois.  The  scheme  worked 
to  perfection  and  trains  loaded  with  negroes 
(not  only  from  Alabama,  but  from  wherever 
negroes  could  be  found)  began  to  roll  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Sheriff  took 
sides  with  the  mine  owners,  and  the  im- 
ported negroes  were  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles  and  encouraged  in  parading  the  streets, 
shouting  defiance  at  the  strikers  who  had 
determined  to  commit  no  offense  other  than 
persuading  the  negro  scabs  to  return  home. 
The  miners  had  called  into  use  the  state 
arbitration  machinery  and  were  determined 
to  rest  their  case  with  the  law. 

The  mine  owners  ignored  the  State  laws 
and  Arbitration  Board,  assuming  an  insulting 


manner  to  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
visited  that  district  in  accordance  with  the 
laws.  The  miners  then  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  mine  owners,  which  was  re- 
fused, when  they  marched  out  to  the  mines, 
taking  with  them  two  mine  owners,  and  a 
parly  was  held. 

The  long-distance  telephone  between  Pana 
and  Springfield  carried  terrible  accounts  of 
"mobs"  and  "riots,"  and  the  following  tele- 
graphic correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween the  mine  owner-mayor  and  the  Gov- 
ernor is  taken  from  the  Pana  Miadium: 

"Mayor  Penwell  next  wired  the  Governor 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  asking  that 
troops  be  sent  at  once.  The  Governor  re- 
plied to  Sheriff  Gobum  as  follows: 

Hare  reoeired  the  following  messaee  front  the 
mayor  of  jrour  dty:  'Armed  mota  oontroUine  the 
city.  Hare  captured  operators  and  hare  them  in 
power.  Wakrbm  Pbnwbll,  Mayor.' 

Please  report  fally  conditiona  and  advlae  me  If  you 
are  able  to  maintain  order  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

"An  hour  later  Sheriff  Gobum  replied  as 
follows: 

Send  troops  at  once.  I  am  unable  to  control  sltaa- 
tiOQ.  They  hare  captured  two  opentors  and  posi- 
tiyely  refuse  to  sire  them  up. 

"This  message  was  unsatisfactory  to  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  as  it  gave  none  of  the  deiails 
which  are  always  necessary  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  He  immediately  sent  another 
message  to  Goburn,  which  was  as  follows: 

Your  reply  Is  not  responslre  to  my  message.  In- 
stead of  eiTir-e  me  the  situation  fully  as  I  requested 
you  to  do.  you  simply  say:  '1  am  unable  to  control  the 
situation.  Send  troops  at  once.'  What  I  want  Is 
facts,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  Judge  for  myself  the 
necessity  of  serdlne  troops.  I  urderstard  that  you 
have  one  hundred  deputies  sworn  In.  armed  with 
Winche  ster  rifles.  Have  you  attempted  even  to  use 
this  force  to  protect  citizens  and  maintain  the  peace 
or.  on  the  contrary,  are  you  not  using  the  force  to 
protect  the  Imported  negro  miners  from  Alabama 
while  at  work  in  the  mines?  If  so,  do  you  think  it 
more  ImporUnt  that  these  Imported  labgrers  should 
bo  protected  than  the  good,  bona  fide  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Pana  and  the  surrounding  country?  I  repeat 
that  I  want  facts  not  conchislons  upon  which  to  base 
my  actions. 
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"Last  evening  (September  1st)  Governor 
Tanner  received  the  following  message  from 
Sheriff  Gobum: 

In  reply  can  only  tty  that  mob  of  union  miners, 
many  armed  with  ahot  guns,  hare  captured  D.  J. 
Orerholt  and  hf  s  nephew  and  assaulted  two  dtlzens, 
one  of  whom.  Rer.  Dr.  Miller,  lies  unconscious.  1 
attempted  to  arrest  rioters,  but  was  stopped  and  orer- 
powered  and  revolvers  thrust  in  my  face.  I  prevented 
mob  from  attaddne  helpless  necroes.  and  feel  like  the 
worst  is  over  for  today.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  able 
to  prevent  further  injury  to  our  dtizens,  as  well  as  to 
the  helpless  negroes.  Should  not  respcnslbiilty  for 
Injury  be  borne  to  some  extent  by  the  state  authori- 
ties? Will  continue  to  do  my  duty  as  sheriff  of  Chris- 
tian county.  Ira  CoBURN,  Sheriff. 

"Governor  Tanner  made  no  reply  to  this 
message,  but  he  stated  that  he  did  not  feel 
safiafied  that  the  Sheriff  was  as  greatly  in- 
terested in  maintaining  order  in  Pana  as  he 
was  in  guarding  the  imported  laborers. 

"The  Governor  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

I  sm  opposed  to  the  ImportstJoo  of  convict  labor  or 
any  labor  into  the  state  which  must  depend  upon  the 
srmy  of  the  state  for  protection  while  at  work.  The 
army  shall  not  be  used  for  that  purpose  while  I  am 
Governor. 

Falling  to  inaugurate  Pennsylvania  meth- 
ods of  subjugating  strikers,  the  strike  wore 
on  without  marked  change  until  the  latter 
pari  of  September,  when  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony the  Mayor  of  Pana  and  other  mine 
owners  encouraged  the  "Alabama  Coons*' 
to  loot  the  town  in  revenge  for  the  sympathy 
the  citizens  had  exhibited  for  the  strikers. 

The  daily  papers  have  told  how  the  armed 
negroes  took  possession  of  the  streets  and 
assaulted  an  officer,  and  how  the  miners 
and  citizens  came  to  the  rescue,  and  how 
the  battle  raged  nearly  the  entire  night,  and 
how  the  Governor  was  finally  forced  to  send 
troops,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  scabs, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Ftea 
from  the  negro  hoodlums  imported  from 
Alabama.  A  press  dispatch  from  Pana, 
under  date  of  September  30th  says: 

Last  night  was  a  terrorizing  one  for  the  people  of 
Pana.  Two-thirds  of  the  residences  were  unoccu- 
pied. Each  of  the  houses  ocsupied  contained  a  group 
of  families.  In  some  cases  all  the  residents  of  an  en- 
tire block  spent  the  dark  hours  in  one  home,  armed, 
terrorized,  and  awaitlrg  attacks  expected  to  be  nnade 
on  their  homes  by  the  negroes  imported  from  Ala- 


AU  night  the  striking  union  miners,  reinforced  by 
brother  miners  from  other  towns,  armed  with  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  paruled  the  streets  and  in  some  cases 
lay  in  ambush  on  house-tops,  and  in  all  cases  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  blacks  from  Sprlngslde  and  Pen- 
well  stockades,  who  had  announced  an  intention  to 
march  into  the  dty  and  drive  out  the  whites.  But  the 
deputy  sheriffs  were  successful  in  keeping  the  ne- 
groes under  control  and  within  the  stodndes.  Many 
shots  were  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  through- 
out the  night,  but  with  what  result  could  not  be  ascer- 


Today,  in  response  to  Sheriff  Cobum's  urgent  ap- 
peal. Battery  B,  of  Galesburg,  and  two  companies  of 
Hamilton's  Sons  of  Veterans,  were  on  the  way  to 
Pana.  They  are,  by  the  Governor's  instrudions.  to 
proted  lives  of  dtizens  and  their  property,  but  under 
no  consideration  to  assist  the  mine  owners  in  operat- 
ing the  mines  with  imported  labor. 

Many  visiting  miners,  heavily  armed,  arrived  here 
today,  and  later  with  200  k)cal  miners  left  the  dty  for 
Shelby  county,  three  miles  east,  to  intercept  a  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  train,  said  to  be  conveying  sixty  negro 
miners  to  Pana  to  take  union  men's  places.  Their 
purpose  was  to  stop  the  train,  unload  the  negroes, 
and  at  the  pdnt  of  guns  march  them  east.  Sheriff 
Cobum  will  dispatch  a  posse  to  the  county  line  to 
prevent  a  hold-up  of  the  traln}within  Christian  county. 
The  miners  are  anxious  to  compel  the  negroes  to  turn 
back  before  sokHers  arrive. 

At  Tower  Hill.  111.,  a  great  crowd  of  min- 
ers stopped  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  train  loaded 
with  negro  scabs  and  turned  them  back.  A 
dispatch  from  Springfield  of  September  30:h 
quotes  the  Governor  as  saying  In  answer  to 
the  accusation  that  he  had  refused  to  protect 
property  by  sending  rifles  to  the  sheriff: 

I  never  refused,  on  the  contrary  when  the  sheriff 
hat  Saturday  made  requisition  for  200  rifles,  I  for- 
warded by  rush  order  the  200  rifles  and  2.000  rounds 
of  ammunltton  and  had  all  on  the  train  for  Pana  within 
one  hour  from  the  time  of  the  requisition  and  the 
sheriff  received  them  that  evening. 

Continuing  the  Governor  said:  Yesterday  I  received 
an  urgent  telegram  from  the  sheriff  asking  for  troops 
and  saying  he  nad  done  everything  to  proted  life  and 
property,  but  the  conditions  had  reached  a  point  where 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  longer  and 
that  serious  riots  were  inuninent  unless  he  received 
State  aid  by  or  before  Friday  evening.  After  several 
telephone  conversations  with  him,  1  beome  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion that  I  ordered  the  Galesburg  battery  and  two 
companies  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  regiment  to  report 
St  Pana  for  riot  duty  by  the  first  train. 

I  directed  Captain  Craig,  in  command,  to  arrest  and 
diaarm  all  persons  carrying  arma  and  hold  such  arms 
until  further  orders,  to  proted  dtizens  and  their  prop- 
erty and  to  maintain  order,  but  not  to  allow  any  por- 
tion of  his  command  to  aid  the  mine  owners  in  oper- 
ating their  mines  with  imported  labor. 

This  habit  of  importing  labor  into  our  state  to  take 
places  of  our  dtizens  has  to  stop  if  I  have  power  to 
abate  it. 

Trades  unions  affliated  w!th  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  in  the  past  shei 
great  gobs  of  grief  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  in 
the  South  has  excluded  these  same  negroes 
from  membership.  When  these  tender 
hearted  unionists  of  the  North  learn  the  true 
situation  they  will  place  the  negro  and  the 
Ghinaman  in  the  same  industrial  position, 
except  the  Ghinaman  is  afraid  to  scab  while 
the  Southern  negro  fairly  aches  for  the  op- 
portunity. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  have  learned  more 
about  their  "colored  brothers'*  from  the 
South  within  Uie  past  few  weeks  than  they 
evsr  knew  before. 

A  student  of  economics  can  readily  real- 
ize that  the  entire  social  fabric  of  the  North- 
em  states  may  crumble  before  the  invasion 
of  hordes  of  cheap  negro  laborers  from  the 
South — so  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned  an  in- 
dustrial race  war  has  fairly  begun,  and  pres- 
ent appearances  indicate  that  in  the  near 
future  coal  will  be  mined  in  Illinois  at  less 
than  25  cents  a  ton,  and  entirely  by  South- 
em  negro  lat)or. 
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Some  people  are  so  conservative 
that  they  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
rather  than  ride  in  a 
"new-fangled"  elevator. 
Just  so  with  the  masses 
in  political  and  economic  matters. 
They  would  rather  be  robbed  by  alder- 
men and  legislators  every  day  In  the 
year  than  adopt  measures  to  protect 
themselves  If  such  measures  smelled 
of  •*  socialism." 

There  are  very  few  cities  In  the 
United  States  today  where  franchises 
are  not  secretly  sold  to  corporations  by 
the  people's  representatives.  It  mat- 
ters not  which  party  Is  In  control,  it 
seems  natural  for  an  alderman  to  be  a 
boodler — and  a  change  In  the  munici- 
pal administration  usually  brings  a  hun- 
grier gang  whose  appetite  must  be 
appeased. 

The  people  assemble  In  Indignation 
meetings  and  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning their  thievish  representatives 
for  "selling  the  people's  rights,"  and 
fume  and  fret  and  lament  because  of 
their  helplessness. 

If  these  same  discontented  masses 
would  enact  laws  that  forbid  the  grant- 
ing of  franchise  until  the  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  ratify  or  reject  such 
franchises  by  a  referendum  vote  this 
thieving  would  disappear  as  If  by  magic. 
No  corporation  would  pay  an  alder- 
man for  his  vote  in  a  municipal  body 
If  they  knew  that  the  people  were  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  nullify  his 
knavery.     An  alderman  would  then  be 


honest — because  there  would  be  no 
profit  in  being  dishonest.  "But  this 
would  be  too  great  an  innovation!" 
cries  the  mossback  conservative,  and 
In  despair  he  bends  his  head  and  weeps 
— ^whlle  the  alderman  "goes  through" 
his  pockets  once  more. 

***** 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  American  people  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  oppor- 


tunity to  liberate  mll- 


Wluit  if  "Our" 

Policy.  jj^^  ^j  helpless  souls, 
In  order  that  they  might  subjugate 
these  same  unfortunate  creatures. 
"Territorial  Expansion"  as  a  theme  for 
discussion  has  eclipsed  the  original 
Idea  of  "  Cuba  Libre." 

But  this  Is  but  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  authority  Is  there  for  the 
statement  that  the  American  people 
were  not  for  territorial  aggrandizement 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  In- 
stead of  the  liberation  of  the  king- 
cursed  subjects  of  Spain?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  friends  of  "Cuba 
Libre"  were  In  the  minority  In  the  so- 
called  "War  Congress."  All  the  power 
that  the  Administration  and  Its  advisers 
could  command  was  brought  to  bear 
to  prevent  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
when  the  war  was  Inevitable  this  same 
Influence  was  thrown  against  a  declara- 
tion In  favor  of  Cuban  independence; 
therefore,  until  the  Issue  Is  settled  at 
the  polls  It  Is  not  known  whether  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  wish  to 
perpetuate  a  government  of  the  people. 
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by  the  people,  and  for  the  people — a 
government  whose  every  subject  is  a 
sovereign — or  to  change  the  entire 
order  of  things,  whereby  those  who  pull 
the  political  strings  at  Washington  may 
divide  *<our  possessions/'  so  that 
American  coital  may  secure  green 
pastures  in  which  to  graze. 

The  Hawaiians,  as  a  people,  bitterly 
opposed  the  annexation  of  those  Islands 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  "business 
men"  of  Hawaii  said  "  yes,"  and  an- 
nexation was  the  result. 

The  "Filippinos"  greatly  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  republic,  but  the  capitalists  of 
the  United  States  see  an  opportunity 
to  reap  a  harvest  by  other  arrange- 
ments— and  no  doubt  the  capitalists 
will  have  their  way. 

The  Cubans  have  fought  for  nearly 
half  a  century  for  a  Cuban  Republic, 
and — so  they  thought— with  the  assist- 
ance of  Americans  had  gained  their 
point,  when  lo  the  powers  that  be  have 
about  decided  that  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  profit  for  American  trade 
should  the  Cubans  manage  their  own 
affairs;  therefore,  *'the  Cubans  are  not 
capable  of  self-government." 

When  the  cause  of  liberty  conflicts 
with  money-getting,  liberty  ceases  to 
be  a  cause. 

*    *    *    *    « 

As  '*one  thing  suggests  another"  the 

apparent  passion  for    imperialism  by 

some  of  the  American  peo- 

•"•      pie  suggests  that  some  pre- 

Prophet.  ^j^tJQj^  2^3  ^Q  ^^  ultimate 

ending  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  like  weather  prophecies, 
subject  to  climatic  conditions.  Lord 
Macaulay— who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
the  real  Lord,  but  an  impersonator 
among  the  common  people  of  an  impe- 
rial government,  of  a  political  instead 
of  divine  ruler — predicted  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  be- 


come more  democratic  with  age  until 
all  government  would  cease  and  naught 
but  chaos  remain.  This  human-made 
Lord  little  dreamed  that  before  the 
close  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived 
Americans  would  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  territorial  extension  and  imperialism 
in  which  great  standing  armies  and 
tariff-taxed  colonies  would  be  star  at- 
tractions. Macaulay  wrote  from  his 
home  in  England  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  ago  than  1857: 

**But  the  time  will  come  when  New 
England  will  be  as  thickly  populated  as 
old  England.  Wages  will  be  as  low, 
and  will  fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as 
with  us.  You  will  have  your  Manches- 
ers  and  Birminghams,  and  in  those 
Manchesters  and  Birminghams  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  artisans  will  as- 
suredly be  sometimes  out  of  work. 
Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  test.  Distress  every- 
where makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and 
dlsconten  ed,  and  inclines  him  to  listen 
with  eagerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him 
that  it  is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one 
man  should  have  a  million  while  an- 
other cannot  get  a  full  meal.  In  bad 
years  there  is  plenty  of  grumbling  here 
(in  Great  Britain),  and  sometimes  a 
little  rioting.  But  it  matters  little.  For 
here,  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers. 
The  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  class,  numerous  indeed,  but  select; 
of  an  educated  class;  of  a  class  which 
is,  and  knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  security  o  property  and 
maintenance  of  order.  Accordingly, 
the  malcontents  are  firmly  yet  gently 
restrained.  The  bad  time  is  got  over 
without  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve 
the  indigent.  The  springs  of  national 
prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again; 
work  is  plentiful,  wages  rise,  and  all  is 
tranquility  and  cheerfulness.  I  have 
seen  England  pass  three  or  four  times 
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through  such  critical  seasons  as  I  have 
described.  Through  such  seasons  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of 
this.  How  will  you  pass  through  them? 
I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance. 
But  my  reason  and  my  wishes  are  at 
war,  and  I  cannot  help  foreboding  the 
worst.  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  gov- 
ernment will  never  be  able  to  restrain 
a  distressed  and  discontented  majority. 
For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  gov- 
ernment, and  has  the  rich,  who  are 
always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its 
mercy.  The  day  will  come  when,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  multitude  of 
people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more 
than  half  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have 
more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a 
legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what 
sort  of  a  legislature  will  be  chosen? 
On  one  side  is  a  statesman  teaching 
patience,  respect  for  vested  rights, 
strict  observance  of  public  faith.  On 
the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting  about 
the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and  usurists, 
and  asking  why  anybody  should  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  champagne  and  to  ride 
in  a  carriage,  while  thousands  of  hon- 
est folks  are  in  want  of  necessaries. 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely 
to  be  preferred  by  the  worklngman  who 
sees  his  children  cry  for  more  bread? 
I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in 


some  such  season  of  adversity  as  I 
have  described,  do  things  which  will 
prevent  prosperity  from  returning;  that 
you  will  act  like  people  who  should  in  a 
year  of  scarcity  devour  all  the  seed 
com,  and  thus  make  the  next  a  year, 
not  of  scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine. 
There  will  be,  1  fear,  spoliation.  The 
spoliation  will  Increase  the  distress. 
The  distress  will  produce  fresh  spolia- 
tion. There  is  noitdng  to  sfqp  you. 
Your  constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  an- 
chor. As  I  said  before,  when  a  society 
has  entered  on  this  downward  progress, 
either  civilization  or  liberty  must  per- 
ish. Either  some  Cassar  or  Napoleon 
wiU  seize  the  reins  of  government  with 
a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic  will  be 
as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste 
by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
institutions." 

According  to  some  people  the  United 
States  barely  averted  being  "laid  waste 
by  barbarians'*  last  election,  and  now. 
If  My  Lord  Macauley  Is  not  entirely 
wrong,  we  may  expect  that  **some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  strong  hand."  In 
order  to  prevent  the  Republic  being 
•*  fearfully  plundered." 
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JBirNIB 

[HOUGH  memory  may  sometimes 
be  said  to  be  a  curse,  the  lack  of 
It  doubtless  much  oftener  produces 
some  active  work  along  that  line.  The 
offender  may  serve  as  his  own  or  an- 
other's target,  but  he  doesn't  usually 
get  off  so  easily  in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former. 

Who  has  not  served  as  the  victim  of 
these  freaks  of  memory?  You  have 
waited  and  wondered  why  you  received 
no  answer  to  your  letter  inviting  your 
friend  to  make  you  a  visit.  Or  you 
have  Intimated  to  her  your  desire  to 
visit  her  at  such  and  such  a  time,  "if 
convenient.'*  When  all  the  while  your 
letter  Is  reposing  in  your  husband's  or 
brother's  inside  pocket.  You  have  de- 
layed making  inquiry  and  must  accord- 
ingly delay  your  plans.  The  same  of- 
fender delivers  to  you  a  verbal  invita- 
tion to  tea  the  day  after  the  evening 
stated.  Or,  with  carving  knife  in  hand, 
calmly  inquires  for  the  roast  he  was  to 
have  ordered  in  the  morning,  and  which 
Is  now  conspicuous  by  its  absence; 

Have  you  never  gotten  your  cake 
almost  ready  for  the  oven  and  dis- 
covered that  the  baking  pawder  can 
was  empty?  Or  had  the  empty  bread 
can  remind  you  just  at  meal  time  that 
you  had  intended  making  biscuits? 
Possibly  at  some  time  the  pale,  un- 
stable looks  of  the  contents  of  the  tea 
urn  may  have  suggested  to  you  the 


STANTON. 

wisdom  of  adding  some  of  the  leaves 
before  serving.  Or  you  make  the  mor- 
tifying discovery  that  your  snowy  bread 
would  have  been  a  great  success  if  it 
were  not  minus  the  salt. 

A  true  story  Is  related  of  a  lady  who 
was  so  afflicted  with  chonic  forgetful- 
ness  that  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
she  found  herself  placed  In  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation.  While  calling  one 
day  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
out  she  discovered  sbe  had  forgotten 
her  cards.  The  servant  asked  who  she 
should  say  had  called.  The  unfortunate 
lady  first  looked  at  her  in  a  helpless 
way  and  then  toward  the  street.  Her 
countenance  brightened  up  as  she  be- 
held an  acquaintance  pissing.  Re- 
gardless of  how  ridiculous  she  must 
appear  to  both  her  hearers,  and  with 
the  sole  thought  of  being  helped  in  her 
dilemma,  she  accosted  the  approaching 
friend  with,  "Do  tell  me  my  name!  for 
I've  positively  forgotten  it." 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  by  the 
offender  himself,  and  being  a  native  of 
the  land  of  the  shamrock,  the  story 
cannot  but  lose  in  repeating.  He  had 
been  cautioned  again  and  again  that  the 
coal  was  getting  low,  and  had  at  length 
been  obliged  to  borrow  "a  bit"  from  a 
neighbor.  His  memory  still  continued 
to  play  havoc  with  his  good  intentions. 
Returning  home  one  evening  he  found 
the  house  dark  and  cold.     The  door 
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was  unlocked,  so  he  knew  the  mistress 
could  not  be  far  off.  It  seemed  odd, 
for  she  was  punctuality  itself.  He 
passed  from  one  room  to  another  and 
at  length  found  her  sitting  in  state  in 
the  dark  parlor,  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  blanket  shawl,  without  a  spark 
of  fire  in  the  house.  The  coal  came 
promptly  the  next  morning. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  convenient 
memories;  and  though  one  may  not 
Just  exactly  understand  the  term,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  conclude  It  is  but  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  white  lie  system.   The 


word  conuenieni  suggests  something 
handy  to  have  around;  and  it  is  said 
that  not  only  the  ordinary  tradesman 
recognizes  the  application,  but  even  the 
politician  in  office  has  been  known  to 
experiment  somewhat  along  this  line. 
While  a  good  memory  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  considered  a  gift,  it 
may  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  culti- 
vated. It  should  be  a  part  of  the  early 
education.  Shortcomings  in  this  direc- 
tion should  not  be  carelessly  over- 
looked, but  should  be  dealt  with  with 
more  or  less  rigidity, 


F/tS>HIOfJ  AfJD  HOJVIE. 

PAUUMB  MARTIN. 

SNE  never  knows  comfort  in  travel-  material 
ing  unless  they  are  provided  with 
a  dressing  sacque.  The  choice 
of  material  depends  largely  on  your 
purse.  Those  ^om  now  are  made  of 
sateen,  flannelette  or  even  calico.  I 
saw  one  sacque  which  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  the  material  in  it  cost  but 
fifteen  cents;  three  yards  of  calico  at 
five  cents  a  yard  was  sufficient  to  make 
it.  It  was  the  shade  of  blue  which 
made  it  so  attractive.  Ask  for  a 
French  blue  and  see  how  pretty  It  looks 
trimmed  in  white  braid.  Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  neat  and  comfortable  dressing 
sacque. 

A  beautiful  sacque  seen  on  a  bride 
was  made  of  pink  wash  silk.  The 
neck  and  waist  line  were  finished  with 
pretty  bows  of  pink  taffeta  ribbon.  Few 
will  indulge  their  fancies  to  this  extent, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as 
frequently  a  pretty  piece  of  inexpensive 
material  serves  the  purpose  equally  as 
well. 

Two  decidedly  pretty  costumes  are 
seen  in  illustration  No.  2.  The  first  is 
an  attractive  shade  of  brown,  and  the 


is  the  dearly  loved  foulard, 
which  loses  none  of  its  popularity. 
The  waist  has  a  square  yoke  trimmed 
in  insertion,  and  is  finished  by  a  bertha. 
The  skirt  has  two  small  ruffles,  which 
give  it  a  fluffy  appearance.  The  hat  is 
a  brown  straw  with  white  chiffon  coiled 
gracefully  about  the  crown  and  a  brown 
wing  on  the  left  side.  The  second  has 
a  blue  skirt  trimmed  in  rows  of  black 
satin  ribbon  and  a  blue  taffeta  waist 
trimmed  in  tucks  and  the  ribbon.  The 
hat  is  a  blue  straw  faced  with  white 
and  trimmed  in  blue  flowers. 

The  next  is  a  half-mourning  costume 
of  black  and  white  striped  goods.  The 
outline  of  the  yoke  and  vest  is  defined 
by  a  niching  of  the  mousseline,  which 
is  also  seen  on  the  ruffle  of  the  skirt. 
The  collar  is  of  white  taffeta  with  a 
black  ruche.  Black  and  white  mous- 
seline is  draped  gracefully  about  the 
crown  of  the  hat  worn  with  this  cos- 
tume. 

As  these  months  witness  many  wed- 
dings it  will  be  wise  to  relate  the  ex- 
perience one  of  our  girls  had  with  her 
outfit.    She  was  to  be  married  in  June. 
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and  early  in  January  she  purchased 
gloves,  handkerchiefs  and  quantities  of 
silks  for  underwear  and  wrappers.  She 
paid  so  much  attention  to  these  things 
that  when  the  time  came  she  found 
she  had  no  money  left  with  which  to 
purchase  her  supply  of  linen.  So  profit 
by  her  experience  and  secure  first  the 
essentials  in  that  line  and  leave  finery 
until  the  last.  Not  a  single  towel, 
doily,  scarf  or  piece  of  damask  did  she 
have  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
preparation. 


most  useful  cover,  as  it  may  be  washed 
and  still  retains  its  original  beauty. 

No  matter  how  many  minutes  you 
spend  on  your  fancy  work  you  will  find 
your  supply  none  too  large  for  a  newly 
furnished  house.  Remember  that  each 
dresser  and  wash-stand  should  have  its 
scarfs  or  sets  of  doilies,  as  you  prefer. 
Even  if  the  polish  of  your  furniture  is 
so  fine  that  you  need  use  only  doilies, 
still  for  ordinary  use  the  scarf  is  fre- 
quently seen.  Then  the  small  table 
for  calling  cards  which  Is  usually  seen 


An  ordinary  supply  will  cost  at  least 
an  even  hundred,  and  of  course  as 
much  more  as  your  purse  will  allow. 
Your  household  supplies  will  amply  re- 
pay you  for  all  trouble  you  take  with 
them.  Be  sure  to  have  an  abundance 
of  snowy  damask  and  art  linens  of  all 
descriptions.  If  you  can  spare  the 
time  make  a  few  pretty  linen  pillow 
covers.  One  with  American  Beauties 
will  be  sure  to  be  admired.  A  good 
quality  of  denim  makes  perhaps  the 


in  the  hall  must  havs  its  linen  doilies. 
A  Battenburg  piece  is  quite  the  proper 
thing. 

If  your  parlor  table  has  an  upper  and 
lower  shelf  it  will  require  two  such 
pieces.  The  table  in  the  back  parlor 
or  library  table  will  need  either  a  denim 
cover  or  a  center  piece.  Your  dining 
room  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  display  your  fine  linens.  The  china 
closet,  dining  table  and  sideboard  each 
demand  their  linens.    While  there  Is 
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yet  time  get  in  a  goodly  supply  in  order 
that  there  may  'be  no  regrets  after- 
wards. Laundry  and  scrap  bags  are 
useful  and  necessary  things  to  make. 
But  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 


enumerate  the  other  things.  Look 
about  your  own  room  and  observe  the 
various  needs  in  regard  to  bedding, 
towels  and  the  like — articles  you  must 
have  for  comfort's  sake. 


bOVE'S  JVIINISTI^IES  WIT^HHOIsDEJ^. 

LOULA  KENDALL  ROOBRS. 


1^  NCIENT  inspired  writers  proclaim 
^  that  <<the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
"^  love."  If  love  is  indeed  the 
fruit  of  the  spirit  and  <*the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,"  why  should  we  ever  allow  this 
beautiful  law  to  be  unfulfilled?  Why 
should  the  tender  little  ministries  that 
might  scatter  worlds  of  sunshine  about 
us  be  neglected  until  the  dark  shadows 
of  night  gather  around  us  and  our  heart 
reproachfully  whispers  "Too  late!  Too 
latel" 

How  often  in  our  everyday  life  do 
we  see  some  friend  or  acquaintance 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
burden,  tolling  from  day  to  day  in  her 
weary  ascent,  until  at  last  the  over- 
taxed nerves  can  bear  no  more,  and 
the  silvery  chord  drawn  to  its  utmost 
is  broken! 

Then  remorseful  friends  gather  around 
with  kindly  words  for  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily, and  Immense  floral  designs  are 
brought  to  beautify  the  poor  lifeless 
body,  when  if  that  same  tenderness  had 
been  shown  months  before,  how  many  a 
heart  ache  might  have  been  spared, 
how  many  a  painful  thought  of  the  un- 
appreclation  of  friends  might  have 
been  averted. 

"  Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  has  flown.** 

She  whose  life  of  hardship  brought 
up  this  theme  was  only  a  pale,  quiet 
sewing  girl  who  passed  my  window  be- 
fore the  sun  appeared  every  morning, 
and  as   I   noticed  the  pallor  of  her 


cheek,  the  hollow  cough  and  slender, 
delicate  waist,  I  knew  she  needed  a 
respite  from  the  needle  and  an  out-of- 
door  airing  in  the  country,  where  cool 
fresh  breezes  from  the  mountain  might 
invigorate  the  worn-out  frame  and 
bring  the  roses  to  her  pallid  cheek  once 
more.  But  those  who  were  able  to 
afford  her  this  recreation  did  not  see 
the  necessity,  so  day  by  day  she  grew 
thinner  and  weaker  till  one  morning  the 
poor  tired  feet  refused  to  bear  their 
burden. 

In  two  more  months  a  strong,  tender 
hand  would  be  ready  to  lift  her  delicate 
frame  from  that  close  little  basement 
room,  and  place  her  in  his  own  com- 
fortable home  where  God's  blessed  air 
and  light  should  bring  a  song  of  happi- 
ness in  her  loving  heart.  But  he  was 
afar  off,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done 
before  she  could  lay  aside  those  piles 
of  work  for  others  and  take  a  few 
stlches  for  herself.  No  one  thought  of 
her  needing  a  ride  now  and  then,  a 
waiter  of  nourishing  food,  or  a  handful 
of  flowers  sparkling  in  morning  dew. 
So  the  days  passed  slowly  by  until  that 
sad  twilight  of  a  summer's  day  when 
the  evening  bells  told  us  she  had  gone. 

Then  handsome  carriages  with  swift- 
footed  horses  were  seen  at  the  gate, 
and  people  came  in  throngs  bearing  the 
beautiful  white  roses  she  loved  so 
much,  and  offerings  of  service  to  the 
widowed  mother.  But  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  young  girl  were  forever  closed  to 
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their  beauty.    The  kindness  was  too 
long  deferred,  and  a  sigh  of  regret  and 
remorse  filled  the  neglectful  hearts  of 
the  visitors  when  it  was  too  late. 
•*If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving, 
Love  her — ^yes,  and  let  her  know 

That  you  love  her— ere  life's  evening 
Tinges  her  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

For  a  friend  till  she  Is  dead?" 

Our  homes,  our  carriages,  and  our 
flowers  are  not  our  own.  They  belong 
to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  gifts,  and 
should  always  be  shared  with  the  needy 
and  distressed. 

Victor  Hugo  gives  us  some  noble 
thoughts  on  this  subject  in  that  wonder- 
ful history  of  human  suffering,  <*Les 
Miserables."  The  poor  unfortunate 
hero,  Jean  Wljean,  who  had  spent 
nineteen  years  in  the  galleys,  and  in  all 
that  time  had  never  received  a  gentle 
word,  was  released  one  cold  day  in  win- 
ter and  turned  loose  in  tattered  gar- 
ments to  wander  at  will  up  and  down 
the  world.  Hungry,  friendless  and 
shivering  with  cold,  he  sought  food  and 
lodging  from  house  to  house,  but 
everywhere  met  only  harshness,  and 
was  driven  out  like  a  dog,  or  worse 
still  a  poisonous  leper. 

At  length  the  good  merciful  Bishq> 
took  him  in  and  gave  him  the  best  he 
had  in  his  house.  We  give  their  con- 
versation in  the  language  of  the  immor- 
tal philanthropist,  whose  sympathy  was 
as  boundless  as  the  everlasting  love  of 
the  God  who  implanted  it. 

*«  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  poor 
man.  -you  are  good;  you  do  not  de- 
spise me.  You  receive  me  into  your 
house.  You  light  your  candles  for  me. 
Yet  I  have  not  concealed  from  you 
whence  I  come  and  that  I  am  an  un- 
fortunate man." 

The  Bishop  who  was  sitting  close  to 
him.  gently  touched  his  hand.  "You 
could  not  help  telling  me.    This  is  not 


my  house;  it  is  the  house  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  door  does  not  demand  of 
him  who  enters  whether  he  has  a  name, 
but  whether  he  has  a  grief.  You  suf- 
fer, you  are  hungry  and  thirsty.  You 
are  welcome.  And  do  not  thank  me, 
do  not  say  /  receive  you  into  my  house. 
Everything  here  is  yours.  What  need 
have  I  to  know  your  name?  Besides, 
before  you  told  me  you  had  one,  which 
I  knew." 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment. "Really  you  knew  what  I 
was  called?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "you  are 
called  my  brother,  and  though  you  have 
come  from  a  bad  place  there  will  be 
more  Joy  in  heaven  over  the  tear- 
bathed  face  of  a  repentant  sinner  than 
over  the  white  robes  of  a  hundred  Just 
men.  If  you  emerge  from  that  sad 
place  with  thoughts  of  hatred  and  of 
wrath  against  mankind  you  are  deserv- 
ing of  pity,  but  If  you  emerge  with 
thoughts  of  good  will  and  of  peace  you 
are  more  worthy  than  any  of  us." 

This  undelayed  kindness  was  true  re- 
ligion and  undeflled.  Other  people  had 
scorned  the  outcast,  but  the  Good 
Samaritan  took  him  in,  healed  his 
wounds,  and  gave  him  the  key  to  ever- 
lasting life.  Though  his  heart  was  not 
miraculously  changed  In  a  moment, 
that  act  of  mercy  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  existence,  and  Jean  Valjean  be- 
came the  wearer  of  the  Bishop's  man- 
tle of  charity,  the  greatest  of  all  virtues. 

One  only  needs  to  look  about  him 
everywhere,  and  he  may  find  many  arid 
lives  to  brighten  and  refresh.  Some 
never  see  a  shadow  but  that  which  falls 
on  their  own  mirror,  and  so  the  flowers 
droop  about  us  every  day  unseen. 

A  lady  met  her  friend  not  long  since 
with  a  daintily  arranged  waiter  for  a 
wounded  fireman,  and  exclaimed, 
"Why,  I  could  have  done  that  for  the 
poor  man  who  is  so  far  away  from  his 
friends,  if— I  had  only  thought  of  it!" 

Ah,  that  Is  too  often  the  case.  We  do 
not  think  of  brightening  the  flickering 
flame  till  it  is  too  late  for  aught  save  the 
white  flowers  we  lay  upon  the  grave! 
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THE  TF^AVEbl|JG  E|J(3I|JEE(^S'  MEETING!. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engineers  was  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  commencing  September  13th,  and  from  the  "Reports  of  Committees" 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  enginemen  can  be  learned. 

Wliat  is  the  Best  Method  to  be  Pursued  by  Traveling  Engineers  in 
Giving  Air  Brake  Instruction  While  on  the  Road?  This  question  Is 
answered  at  length.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Inquiry  has  no  reference  to  ''air 
brake  room"  instructions — it  is  "on  the  road"  that  the  work  Is  to  be  performed. 

The  air  brake  Instruction  topic  has  been  up  for  discussion  In  previous  meet- 
ings, both  of  the  Traveling  Engineers  and  the  Air  Brake  Men,  but  not  In  Its 
present  form. 

The  dangers  of  the  "fly  stop"  are  pointed  out  and  the  practice — ^wasteful  of 
time  and  air — of  the  engineer  "who  slows  the  train  down  at  every  stop  for  fear 
that  he  will  run  by  and  then  releases  the  brakes  and  drags  down  to  the  proper 
stopping  place"  Is  strongly  condemned.  "Discipline"  Is  suggested  as  the  reward 
for  the  runner  who  while  endeavoring  to  stop  the  baggage  car  at  the  "exact 
spot"  does  not  release  before  coming  to  a  full  stop  and  thereby  "gives  the  dis- 
agreeable lurch  to  the  train" — ^but  the  committee  suggests  that  when  "dis- 
cipline" Is  resorted  to  It  should  be  backed  up  by  high  authority. 

"Tell  the  engineer  not  to  test  the  brake  (after  coupling  on  a  train)  until  he 
has  the  standard  pressure  required,  no  matter  how  much  waving  of  arms  and 
signals  he  may  see  from  the  trainmen,"  Is  the  advice  given.  This  Is  all  right 
from  a  technical  standpoint  but  Is  liable  to  raise  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
jurisdiction  of  "the  old  man"  In  the  train  department  and  "the  old  man"  in  the 
motive  department,  with  the  aforesaid  engineer  as  the  scape  goat.  One  of  the 
first  things  an  engineer  learns  In  switching  service  Is  to  "come  to  a  signal  whether 
he  Is  ready  or  not." 

In  testing  the  brakes  "make  the  reductions  just  the  same  as  he  would  for  a 
station  stop,"  is  the  advice  to  be  given  the  engineer.  "The  first  one  just  hard 
enough  to  be  sure  that  all  the  leakage  grooves  are  covered,  and  successive  light 
ones  afterward,  till  he  has  reduced  the  train  line  20  to  25  pounds,  and  on  no 
account  to  make  an  emergency  reduction  when  testing  the  brakes  unless  It  Is 
specially  called  for  after  the  first  test.  Be  particular  to  impress  upon  his  mind 
that  it  takes  a  heavier  initial  reduction  with  a  long  train  to  insure  that  all  leakage 
grooves  are  covered,  than  with  a  short  train.  At  least  seven  pounds  reduction 
is  needed  on  a  twenty  car  train,  while  four  or  five  will  generally  be  enough  for  a 
five  car  train  or  less. 
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'*Take  up  the  matter  of  listening  for  the  length  of  the  train  pipe  exhaust  so 
as  to  Judge  of  the  number  of  car  lengths  of  train  pipe  attached  to  the  brake 
valve.  Have  them  time  this  exhaust  after  a  five  pound  reduction,  and  thus  be 
able  to  judge  whether  they  have  all  the  angle  cocks  open.  With  a  great  many 
engineers  this  fact  is  not  given  enough  attention  A  partially  closed  angle  cock 
can  be  detected  by  the  intermittent  flow  of  air  from  the  train  pipe  discharged  at 
the  first  reduction,  first  strong  and  then  stringing  out  weaker  and  longer  than 
proper  for  the  length  of  the  train  pipe.  A  partially  closed  angle  cock  will  allow 
the  brakes  behind  it  to  set  with  a  service  application,  but  unless  all  the  triples 
are  in  good  order,  some  of  them  will  be  sure  to  release  slow  enough  to  Jerk  the 
train  or  stick  altogether." 

<*With  plenty  of  excess  and  a  moderate  reduction  of  train  pipe  pressure,  a 
stuck  brake  will  be  rare,  while  with  heavy  reduction  some  brakes  on  a  long  train 
will  stick  regularly." 

«<The  angle  cock  next  engine  should  be  opened  first  so  that  the  hose  wil) 
be  filled  with  air  from  the  engine  instead  of  from  the  train  pipe  of  the  rear  cars» 
and  be  particular  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  them  (the  trainmen)  the  evi) 
effects  of  opening  the  angle  cocks  suddenly  when  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliaries 
are  charged  with  air,  which  is  certain  to  set  all  the  brakes  on  that  side  of  the 
empty  hose  with  the  emergency  action.  If  the  cocks  are  opened  gradually  sa 
air  will  fill  into  hose  and  the  empty  train  pipe,  it  is  only  a  few  seconds  before  it 
will  equalize  with  the  air  in  the  already  charged  cars,  and  then  angle  cock  can 
be  opened  full.  Show  the  trainmen  how  to  couple  onto  an  uncharged  car  or 
cars  in  a  siding,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  brakes  on  head  end  of  train  free,, 
so  they  can  at  once  pull  out  to  couple  on  the  train  and  utilize  the  time  while  sa 
moving  out  of  side  track  to  charge  up  the  empty  cars.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  last  cars  taken  on  will  be  fully  charged  by  the  time  the  stop  is  made  for 
coupling  on,  and  the  test  of  brakes  may  be  made  then. 

«*Go  over  the  proper  method  of  testing  brakes  till  the  trainmen,  are  able  ta 
make  the  test  right  and  understand  the  reason  for  each  step  of  the  proceeding. 
Explain  thoroughly  to  the  trainmen  the  effect  of  the  various  leaks  in  the  car 
equipment,  and  the  proper  remedies;  when  it  is  better  to  cut  out  the  brake  on  a 
car  than  to  try  to  make  it  work;  this  explanation  may  take  a  long  time,  as  the 
leaky  or  disabled  cars  should  be  used  as  object  lessons.  Be  sure  to  take  up  the 
trouble  incident  to  defective  emergency  valves,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
sure retaining  valves  and  their  use.  Correct  any  wrong  ideas  they  may  have 
about  the  pressure  retainers,  for  they  are  fatal  to  good  work.  Show  them  where 
the  air  leaks  through  that  comes  out  of  the  retainers,  and  do  not  allow  any 
plugging  of  retainer  pipes. 

"Explain  to  the  trainmen  that  with  very  short  piston  travel  the  leakage 
grooves  may  not  be  covered,  so  that  the  brake  will  leak  off  at  once.  This  will 
bring  up  the  matter  of  piston  travel  which  should  be  jexplained  fully,  that  very 
long  piston  travel  effects  the  brake  power  seriously,  while  short  piston  travel  may 
cause  sticky  triples  after  a  full  application. 

*'Teach  the  trainmen  to  look  down  between  the  cars  when  passing  over 
them  and  note  if  the  angle  cocks  are  all  open,  the  handles  are  all  visible  froni 
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the  top  of  the  car,  if  open;  and  If  closed,  hidden  by  the  end  of  the  car,  with  the 
old  style  straight  plug  cock  used  with  the  plain  triples  this  is  not  the  case. 

"Have  them  observe  the  position  of  handles  to  retainers  and  turn  them  all 
down  when  not  holding  the  brake  set;  this  will  save  some  one  else  the  job  of 
hunting  them  up  when  the  brakes  stick. 

*<Take  up  with  the  trainmen  the  proper  method  of  using  the  hand  brakes  in 
connection  with  the  air  brakes  on  a  partially  equipped  train.  Show  them  that 
the  hand  brakes  should  be  set  on  the  cars  immediately  behind  the  air  braked 
cars,  as  that  is  the  place  where  the  slack  in  the  train  can  be  most  easily  taken 
care  of,  whether  air  or  hand  brakes  are  set  or  released.  A  few  object  lessons 
on  this  matter  will  settle  the  question  at  once  with  any  crew.  Be  particular  to 
Impress  on  their  minds  that  in  case  of  accident  or  in  any  emergency  to  set  any 
and  all  brakes  they  can  get  to.  When  releasing  air  brakes  after  hand  brakes 
have  been"  set  on  rear  cars  of  train,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  hand 
brakes  next  the  air  let  off  last  of  all  when  backing  out  of  a  siding,  show  that  hand 
brakes  should  be  set  on  rear  cars  to  hold  the  slack.  After  all,  looking  out  for 
the  slack  in  a  long  train  and  so  controlling  it  that  there  will  be  no  shock  at  either 
end  of  the  train  when  setting  or  releasing  brakes,  is  the  main  part  of  handling  the 
air  brake  in  which  trainmen  and  enginemen  must  cooperate  to  get  good  results. 

«*Also  take  into  account  the  different  results  in  the  handling  of  long  freight 
trains,  /.  e.,  those  but  partially  equipped  with  air  brakes  may  be  usually  released 
at  any  speed  (however  slow)  without  any  serious  results,  but  if  train  consists  of 
all  or  nearly  all  air  brake  cars,  especial  care  must  be  exercised  when  releasing 
brakes  at  a  slow  speed  owing  to  the  momentary  unequal  retarding  force  through- 
out the  full  length  of  the  train,  which  so  frequently  causes  destructive  effects  to 
draw  gear.  Never  allow  brakes  released  on  a  long  air  braked  train  at  a  slow 
speed;  come  to  a  full  stop  first. 

'•Explain  to  your  student  the  evil  results  from  making  two  or  more  succes- 
sive reductions  at  too  close  intervals,  not  obtaining  immediate  response  to  his 
prior  reduction;  because  he  is  wanting  in  experience  and  confidence  in  the  brakes, 
he  does  this.  Do  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  between  handling 
a  long  train  with  only  a  few  air  braked  cars  and  a  long  train  with  all  air  braked 
cars.  The  reductions  should  be  at  intervab  long  enough  apart  to  allow  all  the 
brakes  to  set  and  slack  to  equalize  through  the  whole  train.  When  an  engineer 
has  become  proficient  in  handling  a  part  air  train  or  a  short  full  air  train,  he  is 
apt  to  try  the  same  methods  with  a  long  full  air  train  with  usual  result;  reduc- 
tions too  close  together,  by  which  time  the  brakes  are  set  too  tight  and  speed 
slacks  down  until  it  is  necessary  to  release  at  slow  speed,  breaking  in  two. 

"A  very  important  point  to  take  up  with  the  engineers  is  the  wasting  of  air 
in  the  auxiliaries  by  repeated  applications  and  releases,  and  the  still  greater 
waste  by  setting  the  brake  full  on  and  then  still  further  reducing  the  train  pipe 
pressure  below  the  proper  amount.  On  a  long  train  this  may  become  criminal 
carelessness  and  cause  a  wreck  by  getting  out  of  air  on  a  bad  hill.  Overcharg- 
ing the  train  pipe  of  a  short  train  should  be  guarded  against,  as  that  practice  is 
responsible  for  overrunning  a  station,  which  requires  backing  up  the  train;  if  this 
is  done  while  passengers  are  getting  off,  it  results  in  an  injury  to  some  of  them 
sooner  or  later. 
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"Explain  this  matter  of  overcharging  the  train  pipe  between  successive 
releases  and  applications  of  the  brake  when  making  one  station  stop,  and  follow 
it  up  with  an  object  lesson  when  you  get  an  opportunity.  This  lesson  can  be 
given  with  a  standing  train. 

"If  his  engine  is  fitted  with  independent  driver  brakes,  do  not  tolerate  using 
this  for  bunching  slack  in  train  prior  to  use  of  train  brakes,  especially  with  all  or 
nearly  all  air  braked  cars.  These  independent  engine  brakes  should  only  be 
used  independently  when  releasing  the  train  brakes  at  slow  speeds  (when  hand- 
ling freight  trains)  or  in  bunching  slack  in  train  when  going  over  uneven  road, 
"hog  backs*'  and  sags  in  track. 

"On  mountain  roads  the  question  of  hot  wheels  on  long  grades  and  loose 
tires  from  the  continued  severe  application  of  the  brakes  is  a  serious  one.  It 
will  come  up  on  the  first  trip  on  some  roads  and  not  at  all  on  level  ones.^  This 
is  a  matter  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for;  much  depends  on  the 
conditions  on  each  road.  The  Traveling  Engineer  should  be  prepared  to  show 
to  the  men  the  best  remedies  for  his  6wn  road,  and  explain  the  question  so  it 
will  be  distinctly  understood,  but  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  on  the 
engine  how  he  can  best  avoid  the  difficulties. 

"There  Is  one  point  which  we  should  consider,  namely,  the  use  of  pressure 
retaining  valves  on  driver  brakes  of  freight  engines.  A  number  of  roads  are 
now  following  this  practice  with  very  marked  success,  as  it  avoids  lots  of  rough 
handling  and  prevents  breaking  in  two.  When  stops  are  made  for  stations, 
water  tanks  and  coal  chutes,  should  the  engineer  see  that  he  is  going  to  stop  too 
soon,  and  has  to  release  the  brakes,  he  turns  up  the  pressure  retaining  valve 
before  doing  so,  and  thus  holds  the  train  bunched,  as  the  retaining  valve  pre- 
vents the  engine  and  front  cars  from  running  ahead.  When  the  second  applica- 
tion Is  made,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  breaking  the  train  In  two  and  very 
little  shock  Is  felt  at  the  rear  end. 

"The  matter  of  operating  brakes  with  double  headers  should  be  gone  over 
very  thoroughly,  as  It  is  an  important  matter  and  will  take  considerable  explana- 
tion as  well  as  orders  how  to  proceed.  Do  not  let  them  use  their  own  ideas  as 
to  which  man  should  handle  the  air  unless  they  have  had  more  experience  than 
you  have. 

"After  a  man  Is  well  grounded  with  the  handling  of  the  brake  with  the  train 
in  motion,  he  should  be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  best  methods  to  care  for  any 
part  of  the  equipment  under  his  charge  which  may  be  disabled  or  giving  poor 
service.  The  effect  of  a  very  long  or  very  short  piston  travel  In  the  work  of  the 
brake  should  be  fully  explained  to  him.  It  Is  easier  to  get  the  brakes  properly 
adjusted  while  on  the  road  if  the  men  understand  why  this  is  necessary,  than  if 
they  attend  to  this  matter  just  because  there  is  an  order  for  them  to  do  it.  This 
applies  to  trainmen  as  well  as  englnemen. 

"It  Is  supposed  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Traveling  Engineer  is  the  Air 
Brake  Instructor,  he  has  equal  authority  with  the  trainmen  and  englnemen  In 
regard  to  the  air  brake  work,  as  without  this  his  labors  cannot  be  attended^ with 
successful  issue. 

"If  the  engineer  makes  a  good  stop,  commend  him,  and  If  you  see  any  spe- 
cial good  point  about  his  work,  speak  of  It.     If  any  moves  are  made  that  inter- 
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fere  with  a  smooth  stop,  unless  you  see  that  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  damage* 
do  not  say  anything  about  it  until  after  the  stop  is  made;  possibly  the  man  may 
see  where  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  speak  of  it  himself.  If  he  does*  the 
Impression  on  his  mind  as  to  the  proper  method  is  much  stronger  than  if  you 
cautioned  him  while  in  the  act  of  making  the  stop.  As  a  rule,  do  not  say  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  reprimand  while  the  man  is  engaged  in  operating  any 
part  of  the  brake  equipment — it  will  have  a  bad  effect.  Much  harm  can  be  done 
by  commenting  at  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the  engineer  is  taken  up  with 
the  work  of  making  the  stop — this  is  likely  to  rattle  anyone  who  is  easily  excited 
while  it  is  not  the  way  to  impress  your  instruction  on  the  mind  of  the  cool  headed 
one.  You  will  surely  lose  his  good  will  and  respect,  which  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  Instruction  should  be  based. 

''Air  brake  instruction  on  the  road  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable 
the  engineer  to  handle  the  train  over  the  division  under  all  conditions  with  safety. 
To  do  this,  the  Traveling  Engineer  should  familiarize  himself  with  every  mile  of 
his  territory.  He  should  be  able  to  handle  any  train  over  any  part  of  the  road 
^md  know  whether  it  is  safe  for  him  to  stop  at  a  station  during  a  storm  or  fog, 
even  though  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  tail  lights  of  his  train.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  instruct  the  engineer  in  this  method  of  handling  trains  and  when 
out  with  them,  must  watch,  and  when  they  make  a  wrong  move,  call  their  atten- 
tion to  it  at  the  proper  time.  Tell  them  the  risk  they  are  running  and  explain 
the  proper  method,  giving  reasons  for  it.  He  should  endeavor  to  get  them  to 
think  for  themselves  and  study  out  why  one  train  should  be  handled  differently 
from  another.  He  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  different  kinds  of  brakes 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  the  working  of  each,  and  show  why  they 
should  be  handled  differently,  and  how  either,  though  acting  differently,  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

''Study  the  weak  points  of  the  different  kinds,  and  find  out  where  they  are 
liable  to  fail,  and  Instruct  the  engineers  how  to  avoid  break-downs  or  to  repair 
them  in  order  to  get  through  the  trip  without  using  hand  brakes.  Listen  to  all 
of  their  accounts  of  some  mysterious  action  of  the  brakes,  and  give  them  a 
reasonable  solution  of  it.  Avoid  ridicule  and  try  to  gain  their  confidence  by 
explaining  everything  to  them  that  they  wish  to  know,  no  matter  how  trivial  It 
seems  to  you.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  the  treatment  of  those 
smart  chaps  who  are  always  hunting  up  some  smart  questions  which  really  amount 
to  nothing. 

"Should  an  accident  or  delay  occur  through  someone's  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance, make  it  an  object  lesson  for  the  rest  of  them.  Ride  with  them  and  explain 
how  it  happened  and  how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Endeavor  to  show  them 
the  practical  part  with  as  few  technicalities  as  possible  or  it  may  confuse  them. 
Make  all  explanations  as  clear  and  with  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"If  the  engineer  has  what  might  be  termed  an  'elastic  judgment,'  by  which 
we  mean  that  he  can  suit  his  work  to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  rail,  the  char- 
acter of  grade,  speed  of  train  and  the  amount  of  braking  power  at  his  command 
In  proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  train,  he  will  soon  make  a  smooth  and  reli- 
able air  brakeman.  But  for  one  who  shuts  off  at  the  same  landmark,  regard- 
less of  the  speed  or  weight  of  train,  and  expects  the  brakes  will  hold  him  at  just 
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the  proper  place,  without  the  use  of  any  judgment  In  their  application,  you  must 
begin  further  back  in  his  education  than  air  brake  Instruction,  or  it  will  be  wasted. 
The  Traveling  Engineer  should  try  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  every  engin- 
eer under  his  charge,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  learn  their  various  methods  of 
handling  the  brakes.  With  some,  a  quiet  hint  dropped  at  Just  the  right  time 
will  be  of  great  service,  while  others  require  a  long  lesson  covering  all  the  details. 

*'To  sum  up,  the  Traveling  Engineer  in  giving  air  brake  Instruction  on  the 
road,  must  keep  cool,  not  let  his  temper  get  away  with  him,  and  above  all  use 
the  plainest  language  possible,  so  that  the  men  will  understand  him,  and  he  will 
not  have  to  go  over  his  explanations  so  often.  It  is  certainly  very  trying,  after 
talking  to  a  number  of  men  in  a  class  for  probably  two  or  three  hours,  and  when 
you  think  you  have  got  them  just  right,  for  some  one  of  them  to  ask  a  question 
that  compels  you  to  go  over  the  whole  explanation  again.  This  is  where  the 
Traveling  Engineer  can  show  that  he  is  cool  and  has  his  temper  under  control. 
Keeping  your  head  level  and  your  ideas  all  ready  for  expression,  without  any 
sign  of  annoyance,  will  win  for  you  the  cordial  respect  of  all  your  class;  with 
that  the  rest  is  easy. 

''Above  all,  remember  that  the  best  test  of  a  good  air  brake  Instructor  is 
that  he  practices  Just  what  he  preaches.  Handle  the  brake  just  as  you  want  the 
men  to  do  it.  Do  not  think  that  they  will  not  notice  any  mistakes  that  you  make. 
Some  of  them  who  are  Just  learning  how  know  enough  to  catch  on  to  anything 
wrong.  Do  not  be  above  explaining  any  doubtful  points  they  may  ask  about,  in 
all  the  details,  so  it  will  be  clear  to  all. 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  air  brake  Instruction.  You  must  be 
right  among  those  who  need  instruction,  taking  part  in  their  everyday  work,  and 
let  your  motto  be,  *Keep  everlastingly  at  it.* " 

The  committee  submitting  this  interesting  report  was  composed  of  that 
valuable  friend  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger  as 
chairman  and  assisted  by  Messrs.  Hedendahl,  Lovell,  Frazer  and  Parker. 

How  Gtn  the  Ttaveling  Ensfineet  Best  Instruct  and  Assist  the  Fire- 
man in  the  Economical  Firing  of  the  Locomotive?  is  the  subject  of  another 
committee  report.  An  easy  answer  to  this  question  would  be  '*  Learn  more 
about  firing  than  the  fireman  already  knows,''  but  as  the  "fireman"  under  dis- 
cussion seems  to  be  a  *'new  man,"  Instead  of  an  experienced  man  (who  could 
have  been  hired  by  the  "old  man"  Just  as  easily  as  the  "farmer"  who  requires 
all  this  Instruction)  the  answer  is  quite  lenghty  and  of  Interest  to  the  lad  for 
whose  benefit  this  committee  has  labored  hard  and  long.  The  following  is  the 
report  in  its  entirety: 

"Your  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  *How  can  Traveling 
Engineers  Best  Instruct  and  Assist  the  Fireman  in  the  Firing  of  the  Locomo- 
tive,' respectfully  submit  the  following: 

"The  universal  interest  which  is  being  taken  by  the  management  of  the 
different  railroads  throughout  the  country  in  fuel  economy,  and  the  agitation 
which  is  being  given  the  question,  renders  it  one  of  vital  Importance  to  a  Trav- 
eling Engineer.  It  makes  it  one  of  his  most  Important  duties  to  use  all  available 
means  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel  used  on  locomotives  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  keep  it  at  that  point. 
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'*The  problem  Is,  what  methods  should  we  adq>t  to  bring  about  this  result 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner?  Your  committee  does  not  consider  it  possi- 
ble to  formulate  any  set  of  rules  which  could  be  followed  in  detail  by  every 
Traveling  Engineer  in  the  country,  as  the  different  classes  of  engines  and  the 
different  qualities  of  coal  in  use  on  the  various  roads  make  the  conditions  such 
that  success  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  ability  of  the  Traveling 
Engineer  to  grasp  the  situation  existing  under  his  particular  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
adopt  such  methods  as  good  judgment  would  seem  to  indicate  as  being  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  and  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

'*The  managers  of  our  railroads  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  a  Travel- 
ing Engineer,  and  realize  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  appointing  only  first- 
class  men  to  positions  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  Traveling 
Engineer  should  be  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  most  approved  methods  of 
handling  and  operating  a  locomotive,  but  he  must  have  that  peculiar  adapta- 
bility which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others.  On 
every  railroad  there  are  always  a  number  of  men  of  inquiring  disposition  who 
want  to  know  and  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  for  the  results  brought 
about  in  the  operation  of  a  locomotive.  They  study  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, the  action  of  steam,  the  mechanism  of  the  Injector,  the  result  and 
necessity  of  lubrication,  and  all  adjuncts  to  an  engine.  A  Traveling  Engineer 
should  be  able  to  impart  information  of  this  kind  whenever  called  upon,  and 
should  be  able  to  prove  his  teaching  by  actual  practice.  A  man  who  has  not 
the  essential  qualifications  to  make  a  teacher  will  not  be  successful  as  a  Trav- 
eling Engineer,  and  while  he  may  have  the  title  and  draw  his  salary,  the  com- 
pany employing  him  will  not  obtain  much  benefit  from  his  services. 

"The  Traveling  Engineer  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  various  kinds  of  coal  in  use;  should  know  approximately  the  amount 
of  fixed  carbon  in  each  kind,  and  should  make  a  study  of  each  class  of  engine, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  Instruct  intelligently  Just  how  the  front  ends  should 
be  adjusted  for  the  particular  kinds  of  coal  to  be  burned,  and  understand  thor- 
oughly the  different  methods  of  treatment  and  handling  of  same  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  air,  movement  of  grates,  amount  of  fuel  supplied,  etc.,  so  that 
the  very  best  and  most  economical  results  may  be  obtained. 

"A  Traveling  Engineer  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  give  instruc- 
tions and  advice  to  any  engineer  or  fireman  at  any  time,  and  should  spend  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  on  the  road,  where  he  can  exemplify  a  great  many  of  his 
teachings  in  a  practical  way.  His  own  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved, 
together  with  a  close  observation  of  the  methods  of  the  best  men  under  him 
will  enable  him  to  instruct  and  assist  those  who  have  failed  to  reach  the  stand- 
ard expected  of  them,  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  be  sure  to  bring 
about  good  results. 

"The  extent  of  a  Traveling  Engineer's  success  depends,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  on  the  care  which  is  exercised  by  the  management  in  selecting  men  for 
employment  as  firemen.  Physical  strength  was  formerly  considered  about  the 
only  essential  qualification  a  man  had  to  have  to  obtain  a  situation,  but  the 
duties  of  the  fireman  of  today  are  such  that,  while  he  should  have  sufficient 
physical  strength,  it  is  also  very  essential  that  he  should  be  endowed  with  a  fair 
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degree  of  Intelligence.  The  more  he  has  of  the  latter  the  greater  will  be  his 
success  and  the  better  will  be  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Traveling  Engineer.  A  man  who  enters  the  service  of  a  railroad 
company  as  fireman,  and  who  has  not  the  intelligence,  or  who  does  not  start 
with  the  ambition  to  make  a  first-class  engineer,  is  a  detriment  to  the  service, 
and  when  a  company  is  disappointed  In  the  character  of  a  man,  and  he  devel- 
ops an  unfitness  for  the  position  of  a  fireman,  or  demonstrates  his  inability  to 
ever  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  engineer,  he  should  be  advised  that  he 
had  better  seek  other  employment. 

"When  a  man  is  employed  as  Traveling  Engineer  his  duties  should  be 
clearly  outlined,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  employes  with  whom  he  is  expected 
to  cooperate  and  the  management  should  give  him  full  and  complete  support 
to  the  extent  of  his  instructions.  This  will  give  him  a  firm  footing  with  the 
men,  and  prevent  any  question  as  to  the  extent  of  his  authority  or  ill  feeling  on 
account  of  his  actions  in  carrying  out  his  instructions. 

**When  he  accepts  this  position  and  is  called  upon  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  he  will  meet  with  conditions  and  obstacles 
which  he  will  find  it  hard  to  overcome.  The  transportation  department  have 
educated  the  engineers  and  other  trainmen  to  make  it  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  duty  to  get  over  the  road  and  arrive  at  their  terminal  on  time. 
In  keeping  this  end  constantly  in  view,  they  are  very  apt  to  loss  sight  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  train  gets  behind  and  the  engineer  calls  upon  the  fire- 
man for  more  steam,  and  the  fireman  calls  on  the  coal  pile,  and  it  goes  into  the 
fire-box  with  the  one  Idea  af  keeping  her  hot  and  getting  In  on  time.  In  adopt- 
ing any  method  for  an  economical  use  of  fuel  this  requirement  of  the  train  depart- 
ment will  have  to  be  given  first  consideration. 

"If  the  assignment  of  engineers  and  firemen  Is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Traveling  Engineer,  he  will  find  his  work  much  easier,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  much  better  results  if  an  engineer  and  fireman,  who  are  perfectly 
congenial,  are  placed  together  on  the  same  engine.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
one  man  on  an  engine  looking  out  for  the  coal  pile;  both  engineer  and  fireman 
should  be  Induced  to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the  matter.  The  engineer 
should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  on  the  engine 
Is  his  responsibility,  and  that  it  Is  to  his  Interest  to  give  the  fireman  every  advan- 
tage possible,  by  working  his  engine  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  him  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Every  engineer  on  the  road  should  consider  himself  as 
an  assistant  traveling  engineer,  and  should  see  that  the  instructions  and  advice 
of  the  Traveling  Engineer  are  strictly  carried  out. 

"A  fireman  can  attain  proficiency  much  quicker  If  he  does  not  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  teachings  of  the  Traveling  Engineer  for  his  Information, 
and  good  results  can  be  secured  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  new  fireman 
some  good  treatise  bearing  specially  on  combustion.  It  would  serve  to  get  him 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  place  him  in  possession  of  some  plain  facts  which 
every  fireman  should  know  when  he  commences  firing,  but  which  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  learn  very  soon  if  he  had  to  depend  on  the  engineer  to  show  him. 
There  are  some  things  about  combustion  which  might  be  called  'chemical  facts,' 
which  we  should  all  know,  and  which  can  be  learned  out  of  a  book  much  easier 
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than  by  waiting  for  some  one  to  tell  us.  Literature  of  this  kind  is  a  very  great 
assistance  to  the  Traveling  Engineer,  if  the  men  can  be  Induced  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  it,  and  as  It  would  not  entail  a  great  expense,  any  company  would  be 
well  repaid  by  providing  for  the  distribution  of  something  in  this  line.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  several  of  our  larger  roads  are  already  doing  so. 

''When  a  new  fireman  starts  out  on  the' road,  the  Traveling  Engineer  should 
go  with  him,  and  in  a  kindly  manner  explain  to  him  how  to  do  the  work  the 
easiest  for  the  engine,  the  engineer,  the  coal  pile  and  himself.  Watch  the 
amount  of  coal  he  puts  in  the  fire-box  and  where  he  puts  it;  if  he  gets  too 
much  in,  hold  him  back  and  explain  to  him  how  easy  it  is  to  overload  his  fire, 
and  what  the  result  will  be.  Most  new  firemen  have  the  idea  that  the  more  coal 
they  can  get  in  the  fire-box,  the  more  steam  they  will  have,  and  the  result  is  a 
heavy,  dirty  fire,  leaky  flues  and  no  steam.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
their  fire  is  ahnost  entirely  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  fire- 
box, and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  Just  as  much  the  fuel  consumed,  as  the 
coal  upon  the  grates  and  the  gases  expelled  from  it;  and  that  the  heat  of  their 
fire  depends  on  a  proper  admixture  of  these  elements.  He  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either,  is  attended  with  a  great 
waste  of  coal.  He  should  be  instructed  how  to  handle  his  fire  so  that  black  smoke 
may  be  avoided,  either  in  the  coaches  or  on  top  of  the  box  cars.  Explain  to 
him  about  looking  out  for  shutting-off  places;  where  to  get  ready  for  a  station 
stop;  how  and  when  to  get  ready  for  drifting  down  long  grades,  and  where  to 
begin  his  work  to  be  prepared  for  a  bad  hill.  Explain  to  him  the  advantage  of 
breaking  up  his  coal  so  that  it  will  ignite  more  readily.  Show  him  the  effect  of 
a  hole  in  the  fire  and  how  to  locate  it.  Explain  why  the  air  should  come  up 
through  the  fire  evenly  all  over  the  grate  surface.  Tell  him  how  to  avoid  clink- 
ers, what  makes  them  and  what  effect  they  have  on  the  fire,  and  why. 

*'As  a  great  many  firemen  are  required  to  pump  the  engines  with  the  left 
hand  injector,  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  a  thorough  drill  on  this  subject. 
Explain  to  him  what  effects  the  water  has  on  his  steam  when  the  injector  is  not 
worked  in  a  proper  manner. 

"You  can't  expect  a  fireman  to  learn  all  this  in  one  trip — ^it  may  take  three 
or  four  weeks;  but  keep  after  him  at  every  chance.  Win  his  confidence  and 
esteem.  Let  him  know  you  are  honestly  trying  to  help  him.  When  you  are 
on  his  engine,  don't  get  up  on  the  seat  box  and  ride  over  the  road  and  depend 
on  merely  telling  him  how  to  do  a  thing — get  down  and  do  it  yourself  and  show 
him  how,  but  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  think  he  is  being  found  fault 
with.  Be  patient  with  him.  If  you  get  cranky,  he  will  not  learn  anything,  but 
will  either  get  rattled  or  angry.  If  he  thinks  you  know  how,  and  are  honestly 
his  friend  and  trying  to  help  him,  he  will  do  what  you  want  him  to,  and  trust  to 
you  for  results. 

"When  a  fireman  is  doing  nicely,  fires  light  on  coal,  has  plenty  of  steam, 
and  keeps  his  engine  clean,  tell  him  so.  A  little  judicious  flattery  will  accom- 
plish more  than  all  the  rawhiding  you  can  do.  Some  new  men  will  be  able  to 
do  fairly  well  in  two  or  three  trips,  others  never  will  do  well.  There  are  some 
men  firing  engines  who  had  better  be  paid  to  stay  at  home,  as  they  bum  enough 
more  coal  than  a  successful  fireman,  to  more  than  pay  their  wages,  and  then 
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never  have  any  steam.  Of  course,  these  men  are  eventually  dropped  out,  as 
they  are  passed  around  from  one  engine  to  another,  until  nobody  wants  them  and 
they  finally  pass  out. 

** Emulation,  if  properly  encouraged,  is  perhaps  the  best  incentive  to  a  man 
who  has  had  some  experience.  Just  as  soon  as  you  can  point  out  to  him  that 
some  other  man  is  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  he  is,  on  the  same  engine  and 
trains,  he  will  either  do  better  or  attempt  to  Justify  himself  by  framing  excuses, 
and  right  here  is  where  the  Traveling  Engineer  wants  to  be  in  position  to  know 
if  his  excuses  have  any  basis,  and  if  not,  he  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
he  must  either  do  better  or  come  off  the  engine. 

**lf  an  engineer  reports  an  engine  not  steaming,  the  Traveling  Engineer 
should  make  it  his  business  to  ride  on  the  engine  and  ascertain  the  cause,  which, 
after  being  located,  should  be  reported  and  the  necessary  changes  insisted  on. 
He  should  give  special  attention  to  the  front  ends  and  the  draft  of  all  engines, 
so  that  it  will  only  require  a  minimum  amount  of  coal  to  produce  the  necessary 
amount  of  steam.  There  is  certainly  a  vast  amount  of  coal  wasted  on  account 
of  the  draft  on  engines  being  improperly  adjusted,  and  it  should  be  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  special  importance,  and  given  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

''The  different  conditions  existing  on  the  various  roads,  or  even  on  the  same 
road,  make  it  necessary  for  each  Traveling  Engineer  to  make  a  special  study  as 
to  what  particular  methods  should  be  adopted  in  detail,  to  bring  about  the  best 
results  in  fuel  economy;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  his  success  will  be,  in  a 
manner,  dependent  on  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  It  takes 
muscle,  lubricated  with  brains,  to  make  a  successful  fireman,  and  a  successful 
Traveling  Engineer  must  be  a  man  who  has  met  both  these  requirements  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  His  motto  should  always  be  'Keep  everlastingly  at  it  if 
you  expect  success.' 

"A  number  of  communications  on  this  subject  were  received  from  different 
members,  which  were  too  late  to  be  incorporated.  We  wish  to  extend  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  to  all  who  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  and 
experience,  and  while  there  may  not  be  anything  particularly  new  in  this  report, 
yet  we  trust  it  may  serve  to  open  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  we  respectfully 
submit  it  for  your  consideration." 

The  committee  making  this  report  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Burke  (chair- 
man). Taylorson,  Eich,  Kleth  and  Sinclair. 

Doubtlessly  the  number  of  readers  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine who  are  becoming  interested  in  their  business  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the 
writer  knows  of  no  more  authoritative  or  reliable  agency  than  the  Traveling 
Engineers  and  their  *'committee  reports*' for  up-to-date  information  on  tech- 
nical subjects  pertaining  to  the  locomotive;  therefore,  these  two  reports  are 
here  presented  at  length,  and  In  the  November  number  there  will  be  pub- 
lished "more  of  the  same  kind." 


bOeOMOTOLOGY. 

20 — ^How  mttoh  do  you  reduce  the  train  pipe  pressure  to  set  the 
brake  tight  and  not  waste  any  air?  20  to  25  pounds  from  70.  When  the 
brake  Is  set  tight,  4ie  air  pressure  in  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  reservoir 
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should  equalize  at  about  50  pounds.  That  will  leave  50  pounds  on  top  of  the 
triple  piston.  If  the  pressure  on  the  train  pipe  side  or  under  the  triple  piston  is  any 
less  than  50  pounds,  the  piston  will  stay  down  and  hold  the  air  valve  open.  One 
pound  less  will  hold  it  down  just  as  well  as  any  amount,  so  that  all  air  let  out  of 
train  pipe  after  these  pressures  have  equalized.  Is  wasted. 

21 — ^Why  is  it  dans:erous  to  set  and  release  the  brake  several  times 
in  making:  one  station  stop?  Because  each  time  pu  release  the  brake  you 
let  out  the  air  in  the  brake  cylinder.  As  this  air  comes  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir,  you  reduce  the  pressure  there  each  time.  The  first  time  it  is  set  full 
on  and  released,  the  auxiliary  pressure  is  reduced  to  50  pounds;  the  second 
time  it  falls  to  35  pounds,  and  when  you  finally  want  to  stop  there  is  not  enough 
air  in  auxiliary  to  stop  with.  This  habit  is  an  old  style  one  learned  by  straight 
air  men,  which  won't  work  with  automatic. 

22 — ^If  necessary  to  rekase  tlie  brake  and  set  it  again  at  once^  how 

do  you  do  it?  If  the  brake  holds  so  strong  that  the  train  is  about  to  stop  before 
reaching  the  proper  place,  move  the  brake  valve  handle  to  full  release  for  just  an 
instant  and  then  place  it  on  lap.  This  will  force  a  few,  sometimes  all  the  triples 
up  into  exhaust  position,  releasing  the  brake,  and  hold  the  train  line  pressure  so 
near  the  auxiliary  pressure,  the  brake  will  set  at  once  with  a  slight  reduction. 

23 — ^If  the  train  pipe  is  charged  to  a  much  higher  pressure  than  the 
auxiliary  reservoir,  can  the  brake  be  set  with  a  light  reduction  of  pressure 
in  the  train  pipe,  as  it  is  done  when  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  are  equalized  ? 

No.  The  triple  piston  will  not  move  down  and  pull  the  air  valve  open  till  the 
train  line  pressure  is  reduced  below  auxiliary  pressure.  For  instance,  if  auxiliary 
pressure  is  50  pounds  and  train  line  is  charged  from  main  reservoir  to  90,  you 
must  reduce  from  90  down  to  the  auxiliary  pressure  before  the  triple  gets  a 
chance  to  act. 

24 — How  do  you  test  the  brakes  when  first  coupling  on  a  train  ? 

Have  the  full  standard  pressure  on  engine  in  train  line  and  main  reservoir,  after 
coupling  hose  and  opening  angle  cocks  so  all  cars  will  charge  with  air.  Wait  till 
this  is  done.  After  signal  is  given  to  do  so,  set  the  brake  with  a  full  service 
application  and  wait  till  all  brakes  are  Inspected  in  turn,  beginning  with  first  car 
from  engine.  After  each  brake  is  inspected  to  see  that  it  works  properly  and 
the  piston  travel  is  correct,  the  signal  should  be  given  from  last  car  to  release. 
Each  brake  should  then  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  releases  properly  and  that 
there  are  no  leaks  from  exhaust  port.  If  pressure  retainers  are  to  be  used, 
another  test  should  be  made  for  them. 

25 — What  other  tests  are  called  for  by  the  time  card  or  instructions? 

A  standing  or  terminal  test  should  be  made  whenever  cars  are  taken  on  or  set 
off  from  the  train,  after  a  break  in  two,  or  replacing  a  bursted  hose,  as  the 
wrong  angle  cocks  may  be  left  closed.  A  running  test  should  be  made  one  mile 
from  railroad  crossings  and  draw  bridges. 

26 — ^What  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  all  brakes  set  at  the  same 
timtf  with  the  same  pressure  on  brake  piston^  and  release  with  same  in- 
creaiie  of  train  line  pressure?  All  piston  travels  should  t>e  the  same,  all 
auxiliaries  charged  to  the  same  pressure,  and  all  the  triples  in  good  order. 
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27 — 'Wlmt  is  the  proper  prston  travel,  and  how  do  you  adjust  h? 

Not  less  than  5  inches  nor  more  than  6.  It  is  adjusted  by  taking  up  the  slack 
with  the  dead  lever,  or  In  some  cases  by  the  underneath  connections.  Piston 
travel  should  not  exceed  8  inches  on  passenger  and  9  inches  on  freight  equip- 
ment If  less  than  5  inches,  the  shoes  will  be  too  close  to  the  wheels  when 
brake  is  released,  and  with  less  than  3  inches  the  leakage  grooves  in  brake 
cylinders  will  not  t>e  covered,  in  which  case  brake  will  leak  off  at  once. 

28 — If  piston  travel  Is  too  long,  how  will  it  affect  the  action  of  that 
brake?  If  piston  travel  is  too  long,  that  brake  will  not  set  tight  with  the  same 
reduction  of  train  line  pressure  the  others  have;  it  will  not  hold  as  strong,  as 
there  will  l)e*less  pressure  on  the  brake  piston.  With  a  full  application,  it  will 
release  t)efore  the  others  do  with  a  smaller  increase  of  train  line  pressure. 

29 — ^What  does  the  gfraduating  valve  do?    Explain  fully.    The 

graduating  valve  is  in  the  main  air  valve  and  fastened  directly  to  the  triple  piston 
rod.  It  opens  or  closes  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  triple  piston,  although 
the  main  air  valve  has  to  move  to  admit  air  to  the  brake  cylinder.  In  its  opera- 
tion, when  enough  air  has  gone  into  the  brake  cylinder  to  reduce  the  auxiliary 
pressure  a  little  lower  than  the  train  pipe  pressure,  the  triple  piston  moves  up- 
ward, closes  graduating  valve,  but  does  not  have  force  enough  to  move  the  main 
air  valve,  which  would  open  the  exhaust  port  and  release  the  brake.  Another 
reduction  of  train  line  pressure  moves  the  piston  down,  opens  the  graduating 
valve  again  and  admits  more  air  to  the  cylinder.  The  graduating  valve  is  de- 
signed to  open  and  close  with  a  very  slight  change  of  pressure  on  either  side  of 
triple  piston.  When  pressure  is  great  enough  under  triple,  It  moves  the  main 
valve,  graduating  valve  and  all. 

30 — ^If  the  graduating  valve  leaks^  will  the  triple  valve  move  to  ex- 
haust position  before  you  want  it  to^  with  a  partial  application?  With 
a  full  application?  Why  is  this?  Yes,  with  a  partial  application,  because 
if  it  leaks  the  air  will  continue  to  go  into  brake  cylinder  and  soon  reduce  the 
auxiliary  pressure  so  train  pipe  pressure  can  move  triple  piston  and  valve  to 
exhaust  position.  With  a  full  application  this  does  not  take  place,  as  air  pres- 
sures are  equalized  and  auxiliary  pressure  will  not  get  below  train  line,  although 
with  leaky  piston  packing  or  joints,  a  leaking  graduating  valve  will  release  brake 
with  either  partial  or  full  application,  as  the  leak  will  reduce  auxiliary  pressure 
below  the  train  pipe  pressure. 

31 — ^What  difference  between  the  plain  and  quick  action  triple 
valves?  The  plain  triple  valve  has  the  cut-out  cock  In  the  body  of  the  valve, 
the  quick  action  has  it  In  the  cross-over  pipe  between  the  train  pipe  and  triple. 
The  plain  triple  does  not  have  the  additional  parts  to  work  the  emergency  action 
of  the  triple,  consequently  the  brake  is  not  liable  to  leak  on  or  off  through  the 
emergency  valves  or  checks.  The  plain  triple  used  on  engine,  tender  and  coach 
equipment  Is  so  arranged  that  the  piston  works  perpendicularly,  and  when  the 
train  Is  running  the  jar  may  work  It  down  and  cover  feed  port,  so  a  very  light 
reduction  will  set  it;  the  piston  In  quick  action  triple  moves  horizontally,  so  its 
weight  does  not  Influence  the  action  of  triple  when  running.  If  plain  triple  is  to 
be  cut  out,  the  brake  must  be  released  first,  as  cutting  out  at  triple  prevents  the 
escape  of  air  from  brake  cylinder.  The  brake  with  quick  action  triple  can  be 
released  by  bleeding  auxiliary,  after  It  is  cut  out.  No  brake  with  quick  action 
triple  can  be  set  to  work  "straight  air,"  as  when  cut  out  the  brake  cylinder  Is  cut 
out  from  train  pipe  also. 
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THE  TORONTO  eOfJVENTION 


fHE  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  BrothertiOod  of  Locomotive 
Fireman  is  an  event  of  the  past. 
Including  the  visitors,  it  was  the  largest 
Convention  we  have  ever  held;  as  to 
duration  it  was  the  longest,  being  in 
session  twelve  days.  This  was  the 
first  convention  that  a  motion  "to  lay 
on  the  table"  was  not  popular;  the 
Grand  Master  insisted  that  intelligent 
discussion  of  a  motion  could  be  no 
other  than  beneficial.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  no  previous  convention  was 
more  deliberative  consideration  given 
to  resolutions  and  motions  presented 
for  adoption  or  rejection. 


The  Enjoyable  Features. 
That  the  entertainment  of  Delegates 
and  visitors  at  Toronto  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  Convention  was  ap- 
parent and  acknowledged  by  everyone 
in  attendance.  The  Canadian  mem- 
bers had  created,  by  assessments  on 
each  and  every  member  in  the  Domin- 
ion, a  fund  amounting  to  nearly  $2,5CX); 
the  city  of  Toronto  had  contributed 
$500.  and  this,  with  other  revenue,  was 
expended  with  lavish  hand  in  giving  the 
delegation  a  royal  reception.  The 
committees  were  par  excellence,  the 
generalship  and  discipline  as  perfect  as 
of  a  military  campaign.  Each  com- 
mitteeman had  a  certain  duty  assigned 
and  without  hitch  or  falter  that  duty 
was  performed.     To  these  committees 


is  due  the  perfect  execution  of  the 
faultless  program.  That  all  our  mem- 
bers may  appreciate  the  many  courte- 
sies extended  to  their  representatives 
the  following  review  of  enjoyable  events 
is  presented: 

THE    PUBLIC   RECEPTION. 

On  Monday  evening,  September 
12th,  the  first  day  of  the  Convention,  a 
public  reception  was  given  in  the  Aud- 
itorium. It  was  in  this  same  hall  four- 
teen years  previous,  that  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  held;  the  Grenadiers'  Band  furnished 
the  music  for  both  occasions — ^in  fact 
there  were  many  incidents  that  brought 
up  recollections  of  the  Brotherhood's 
previous  visit  to  the  "Queen  City." 

The  decorations  were  tasteful  and 
profus^.  Wherever  the  eye  rested  it 
found  "Union  Jacks"  and  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  entwined,  and  at  every  part  of 
the  proceedings  it  was  pleasingly  evi- 
d^nt  that  the  Dominion  was  keeping 
"open  house"  for  "Uncle  Sam." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brent,  the  chairman  of 
the  joint  committees,  presided,  and 
seated  on  the  stage  ware  the  grand 
officers  of  the  Brotherhood;  Mayor 
Shaw,  of  Toronto;  Grand  Chief  Clark, 
of  the  O.  R.  C;  P.  H.  Morrissey, 
Grand  Master  of  the  B.  R.  T.;  W.  V. 
Powell,  Grand  Chief  of  the  O.  R.  T.; 
J.  A.  Leach,  first  Grand  Master  of  the 
B.  L.  F.;  Mrs.  Leach,  Grand  Presi- 
dent  of  the    Ladies*  Society;    L.  S. 
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Coffin,  President  of  the  Railroad  Men's 
Home;  W.  J.  McClure.  Grand  Trus- 
tee of  the  B.  R.  T.;  Patrick  Fennell. 
better  known  as  "Shandy  Maguire;" 
Alderman  Lynd,  of  Toronto;  D.  A. 
Gary,  President  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  W.  F.  Maclean,  M. 
P.;  E.  F.  Clarke,  M.  P.;  Aldermen 
Hubbard  and  Woods,  of  Toronto;  Rev. 
Dr.  Tracey  and  Rev.  Father  McDwyer. 

THE   ADDRESSES. 

The  following  account  of  the  ad- 
dresses is  taken  from  the  Globe: 

Wm.  J.  Brent  presided  at  the  public  ses- 
sion in  the  evening,  and  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates and  their  friends  in  behalf  of  Dominion 
Lodge  No.  67  and  Queen  City  I-odge  No. 
262,  B.  of  L.  F.  The  hall  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  upstairs  and  down.  The  band  of 
the  Royal  Grenadiers  occupied  the  two  front 
rows  of  seats  and  enlivened  the  proceedings 
between  speeches.  As  an  overture  the 
'^American  Battle  Piece'*  was  rendered,  and 
so  successfully  rendered  that  it  was  by 
special  request  repeated  later,  with  all  its 
pleasing  variations  of  American  national 
airs.  After  devotional  exercises  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Tracey  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Mr. 
Brent,  in  a  brief  and  happy  speech,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  the  same  hall  they 
had  occupied  fourteen  years  ago,  and  men- 
tioned also  that  they  had  with  them  on  that 
occasion  the  same  band. 

The  Mayor  was  cordially  applauded  as  he 
warmly  welcomed  the  visitors  on  behalf,  not 
only  of  Toronto,  but  of  the  whole  Dominion. 
Toronto  was  honored  by  the  Convention, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  Torontonians  and 
Canadians  generally  had  always  entertained 
the  kindliest  of  feelings  for  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  It  might  sound  like 
a  platitude  to  say  they  were  of  common 
stock,  common  language,  common  litera- 
ture but  they  had  something  more  than  that 
in  common — they  had  the  common  problem 
of  democratic  rule  which  had  to  be  worked 
out  in  a  constitutional  way.  That,  perhaps, 
was  at  the  root  of  the  strong  feeling  which 
had  grown  up  between  the  mother  land  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
never  was  a  time,  he  pointed  out,  when  or- 
ganized labor  was  more  in  need  of  rulers — 
wise,  clear-headed,  cool-headed,  level- 
headed rulers,  to  lead  them  to  what  in  time 


he  thought  would  be  the  realization  of  their 
own  rights.  He  thought  with  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  with  the  universal  education 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Parliaments 
and  the  municipalities  of  both  countries,  with 
educated  people  advancing  and  demanding 
their  rights  there  never  was  more  need  of 
careful  leadership.  The  B.  of  L.  F.  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  it 
had  been  demonstrated  In  their  growth  and 
success.  They  had  In  the  main  been  gov- 
erned In  right  thinking  ways  by  coolness 
and  business  methods,  and  not  by  violence, 
with  its  certain  reaction.  The  Mayor  in 
conclusion  again  welcomed  the  delegates, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  have 
a  good  time. 

Aid.  Lynd  heartily  seconded  the  Mayor's 
welcome.  He  knew  of  no  class  of  men  that 
surpassed  railroad  men  for  shrewdness  and 
good,  level-headed  common  sense.  They 
must  be  that  class  of  men  to  succeed  as  they 
did.  Aid.  Lynd  made  passing  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  good-fellowship  prevailing, 
and  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  nothing 
to  fear  as  far  as  the  advancement  of  science 
and  civilization  was  concerned.  In  con- 
clusion he  again  welcomed  the  visitors. 

W.  F.  Maclean,  M.  P.,  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  right  to  use  the  prefix  "Hon.** 
After  some  campaign  references  in  which 
he  boasted  that  he  always  had  the  support  of 
the  firemen,  englnemen  and  trainmen  of 
East  York,  and  had  always  tried  to  merit 
that  support,  Mr.  Maclean  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Mayor  had  Instructed  him  to  tell  the 
delegates  that  the  town  was  "wide  open.** 
and  they  could  enjoy  themselves  as  they 
pleased.  He  referred  to  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  two  people,  but  said 
they  were  not  there  so  much  as  Britishers, 
or  Americans,  or  as  Catholics  or  Protestants^ 
but  they  were  there  as  Chrlstalns  who  be- 
lieved in  and  upheld  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  they  had  another  common 
bond  in  that  they  believed  in  organized  labor 
and  the  rights  of  organized  labor.  Railway 
men  never  had  so  severe  a  struggle  as  they 
had  today,  but  they  had  shown  themselves 
equal  to  all  the  exactions  imposed  upon  them. 
Mr.  Maclean  dealt  in  conclusion  with  the 
romantic  side  of  railroad  life,  and  threw  a 
touch  of  pathos  into  his  descriptions  of  the 
private  whistle  and  the  swing  of  the  lantern 
as  the  englneman  passed  his  cottage. 

Conductor  Gray  then  stepped  forward  on 
the  platform,  and,  requesting  Mr.  Sargent 
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to  step  forward  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Conductors  of  Toronto  he  ad- 
dressed the  Brotherhood  through  its  head, 
congratulating  them  on  their  splendid  growth 
and  vigor,  and  referring  to  the  unity  of 
interests  the  firemen  had  in  common  with 
the  ticket-punchers.  In  conclusion  he  pre- 
sented the  Brotherhood  with  a  very  pretty 
little  silk  banner  of  blue,  with  the  insignia 
of  the  order  painted  upon  it.  at  the  same 
time  expressirg  the  hope  that  their  flag 
would  never  be  furled  until  organized  labor 
had  stirred  the  entire  world. 

The  band  followed  with  the  "Red.  White 
and  Blue,**  and  then  Mr.  Sargent  rose  to 
reply.  He  was  heartily  applauded  as  he 
recalled  the  hospitable  reception  given  them 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  their  society  was 
young.  Years  had  passed,  experience  had 
come  to  them,  and  their  institution  had  be- 
come better  known,  and  when  they  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city  again  and  erected  their 
altar  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  they  had  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  they  knew  they  were  welcome. 
The  Brotherhood,  he  assured  the  civic 
representatives,  felt  highly  honored  because 
of  their  cordial  greeting,  and  they  deeply 
appreciated  the  complimentary  words  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Sargent  then  referred  with 
much  feeling  to  the  graceful  present  of  the 
Toronto  Conductors.  1  c  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  incidents  of  the  evening.  Their 
emblem  and  token  would  cause  to  rise  in 
the  hearts  of  every  loyal  Fireman  that 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Conductors 
which  would  be  lasting  for  all  time. 

'•Are  you  not  proud  of  your  organization?" 
asked  Mr.  Sargent,  addressing  directly  the 
Brotherhoed  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  "Are 
you  not  glad  that  you  have  been  privileged 
to  come  here  and  represent  in  this  Conven- 
tion the  membership  of  your  organization, 
scattered,  as  it  is,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  beautiful  land?  Is  there  not 
in  your  hearts  tonight  a  respect,  a  love,  an 
admiration  for  your  Brotherhood  such  as 
you  have  never  experienced  before?  We 
appreciate  these  gatherings,  we  are  glad  to 
hear  distinguished  gentlemen  speak  kindly 
of  our  organization  and  its  leaders.  It  en- 
courages us  in  our  work.  We  look  forward 
to  grander  achievements  than  those  which 
we  have  accomplished  thus  far  in  our  jour- 
ney. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men needs  no  introduction  to  the  great 
American  or  the  Canadian  public.     It  is  an 


institution  that  has  its  record.  Its  history 
has  been  written.  Its  pages  are  open  for  the 
inspection  of  anyone  who  cares  to  read 
them,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
you  will  find  not  one  blot  or  blemish  upon 
the  fa'r  name  of  the  Brotherhood.  Its  mis- 
sion has  been  one  of  good  to  mankind,  good 
to  the  world.  Its  record  speaks  in  thunder 
tones  of  the  heroism  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
men  who  have  made  up  its  membership. 
We  hear  much  today  of  the  kindly  feelings 
that  have  recently  been  brought  about  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  I  spsak  as  a  citizen 
of  the  country  across  the  line.  I  speak  as 
one  who  lives  'neath  the  banner  known  as 
'Oki  Glory* — ^a  banner  of  which  we  are,  as 
cit.'zens  of  the  United  States,  extremely 
proud.  Coming  here  we  do  not  come  as 
American  citizens,  we  come  as  brethren,  of 
your  own  country.  We  hear  of  an  alliance 
between  Great  Bri*ain  and  the  United  SUtes 
we  hear  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Uncle  John  sit- 
ting down  and  reasoning  together.  We  are 
told  how  in  days  to  come  we  will  be  as  one 
people.    Who  set  the  example? 

**In  1873  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
locomotive  firemen  of  Canada  and  the  States 
and  that  alliance  has  existed  from  that  day 
to  this.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  England  taking  pattern  by 
the  locomotive  firemen.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as  It  Is  represented 
here  in  your  city,  with  its  splendid  member- 
ship of  nearly  400  representatives,  have  not 
given  thouglit  to  the  fact,  I  presume,  that 
they  are  in  a  foreign  coimtry.  We  do  not 
realize  that.  There  is  no  difference  between 
our  people  and  your  people  because  we  have 
been  a  family  so  many  years  together.  Our 
Brotherhood  in  Canada  is  over  1 ,000  strong; 
our  membership  in  Canada  has  been  as  k>yal 
to  the  interests  of  our  organization,  as  true 
to  its  principles  as  the  needle  Is  true  to  the 
pole.  And  to  come  back  among  our  own 
friends,  our  own  brothers,  our  own  family 
associations,  we  never  stop  to  think  that  we 
are  under  a  different  flag.  But  we  need  but 
cast  our  eyes  around  and  we  see  mingled 
together  in  all  the  beauty  and  bveliness  of 
the  artist*s  touch  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  there  comes  over 
us  a  feeling  of  patriotism — especially  when 
the  man  with  the  trombone  strikes  up  'Yankee 
Doodle,*  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  days 
gone  by.'* 

Mr.  E.  F.  Clarke,  M.  P..  also  extended  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Toronto  a  hearty  wel- 
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come  to  the  Brotherhood.  In  the  first  place, 
he  entirety  sympathized  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  organization,  and  he  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  the  fortitude  and  heroism 
of  railroad  men.  They  were  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  most  cordial  welcome.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  well  organized 
body  they  represented  ignored  national 
boundaries.  Mr.  Clarke  then  dealt  with  the 
matter  of  organization.  Not  one  strike  had 
occurred  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
order.  That  gave  evidence  of  conservative, 
prudent  and  wise  administration,  and  showed 
that  the  Brotherhood  had  not  asked  or  de- 
manded more  than  a  reasonable  public  had 
a  reasonable  right  to  give  to  them.  Strikes 
were  the  last  resources  of  brute  force,  and 
the  speaker  was  glad  to  note  that  conciliation 
was  fast  taking  their  places.  Mr.  Clarke  then 
touched  on  the  sol*d  bond  of  feeling  and 
friendship  existing  between  the  two  countries 
and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  hoped  that  as  time 
went  on  that  bond  would  increase  and 
strengthen,  and  that  there  would  ever  exist 
the  closest  feelings  of  amity  and  concord. 
The  organization  was,  he  said,  wise  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  fair  sex.  their  better 
halves.  In  conclusion  he  promised  the 
delegates  warmer  weather,  and  again  wished 
them  a  pleasant  sojourn. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Carey,  President  of  the  Do- 
minion Trades  Congress,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  fourteen  years  ago  the  B.  of  L.  F.  had 
difficulty  in  secur'ng  the  presence  of  public 
men  upon  the  platform  in  Toronto.  He 
emphasized  the  different  conditions  existing 
today  and  incidentally  touched  upon  the  new 
relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  That  good  feeling  was 
the  result  largely  of  the  labor  organizations, 
which  had  brought  the  two  peoples  together. 
Once  there  was  a  time  when  such  organiza- 
tions were  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
but  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  wel- 
comed the  delegates  on  behalf  of  organized 
labor  in  Toronto  and  on  behalf  of  organized 
labor  in  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  He 
complimented  the  order  upon  their  splendid 
leader.  Mr.  Sargent,  and  said  that  organized 
labor  had  made  slow  but  none  the  less  great 
and  sure  progress,  and  through  its  medium 
the  bond  of  friendship  bet  ween  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  cemented.  He  reiterated  his 
assertion  that  organized  labor  was  not  the 
enemy  of  humanity,  of  industry  or  of  rail- 
road corporations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 


they  were  treated  fairly  and  honestly,  as 
men  and  women  should  be  treated,  they 
were  only  too  willing  to  assist  in  developing 
the  land  and  the  raib'oad  systems. 

E.  E.  Clark.  Grand  Chief  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  made  a  speech  which 
was  replete  with  illusions  to  the  callings  of 
the  men,  and  which  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting,  caused  much  laughter. 
He  told  a  funny  story  on  Grand  Master  Sar- 
gent on  the  occasion  of  his  first  ride  in  a 
sleeper,  when  he  became  very  thirsty. 
"Porter,  porter,"  he  called  repeatedly.  *1 
want  a  drink  of  water."  Finally  another 
passenger  said,  "if  you  want  a  drink  why 
don*t  you  reach  up  and  ring  the  bell  and  get 
one  and  let  us  sleep."  He  reached  up  and 
pulled  the  bell  and  the  result  was  that  the 
train  stopped.  The  conductor  came  in  and 
Mr.  Sargent  walked  eleven  miles  that  night. 
Mr.  Clark  was  pleased  to  stand  once  more 
as  the  honored  bearer  of  the  kindliest  and 
most  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Railway 
Conductors.  Their  Order  entertained  just 
as  warm,  if  not  warmei'.  feelings  for  the 
Brotherhood,  and  he  was  there  to  extend  the 
kindliest  wishes  and  the  earnest  hope  that  in 
every  undertaking  the  Locomotive  Firemen 
might  meet  with  signal  success.  Mr.  Clark 
said  that  railroad  men  never  gave  thought  to 
the  fact  that  two  peoples  occupied  the  North 
American  continent  until  they  were  re- 
minded of  it  by  some  man  who  wished  to 
look  into  their  valises. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  caused 
some  laughter  by  adding  the  words  "fellow 
Anglo-Saxons"  to  his  words  of  greeting. 
He  vouched  for  the  warmth  of  a  Toronto 
welcome,  and  said  it  was  not  mere  formality. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  had 
found  that  out  by  experience,  having  met  in 
Toronto  some  time  ago.  He  extended  again 
the  "gland  hand"  of  fellowship,  and  con- 
gratulated the  Firemen  upon  their  numerical 
and  financial  strength.  In  conclusion,  he 
defended  labor  organizations  from  the  mis- 
conception of  their  aims  and  objects,  which 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  associ- 
ated organized  labor  with  revolution,  riot  and 
bloodshed.  It  was  their  organization  and  its 
power  which  made  arbitration  possible. 
Organized  labor  would  always  be  the  hope 
and  protection  of  those  who  toiled,  the  friend 
of  liberty  and  the  messenger  of  peace  and 
fraternity  to  mankind. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Leach,  Grand  President  of  the 
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Ladies*  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  L..  thanked 
the  local  gentlemen  and  the  representatives 
of  the  sister  societies  for  their  kind  words, 
and  proceeded  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  society  which  was  founded  at  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  pn  Dscember  1,  1873,  with 
eleven  members.  Now  they  had  28,(XX)  on 
the  roll  and  their  territory  extended  over  the 
entire  continent.  Mrs.  Leach  urged  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  to  see  that 
their  wives  joined  the  Ladies*  Society,  so 
that  they  might  be  mutually  blessed,  and 
she  particularly  requested  the  men  to  see  to 
it  that  their  lodge  dues  were  always  paid,  so 
that  if  they  were  called  out  on  their  last  long 
run  without  a  moment's  warning  their  fami- 
lies would  not  suffer. 

Mr.  Patrick Fennell—* 'Shandy  McGuire," 
the  raiboad  poet — whose  verse  factory  is 
situated  at  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  when  he  is  at 
home,  warned  his  hearers  not  to  let  the 
glamor  of  the  meeting  turn  their  heads.  He 
told  the  story  of  his  first  visit  to  Toronto,  40 
years  ago,  in  the  capacity  of  a  sailor  on  a 
schooner  which  was  shipwrecked  at  the 
Queen's  Wharf  on  *rrival,  and  he  had  to 
walk  back  to  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  He  also  re- 
ferred in  a  happy  strain  to  the  good  feeling 
now  prevailing  between  the  States  and  Great 
Britain,  but  declined  to  recite  any  poetry, 
although  warmly  pressed. 

As  It  was  getting  late  Mr.  W.  V.  Powell, 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Tele- 
graphers;  spoke  briefly,  extending  the  best 
wishes  of  the  society  he  represents,  and  as- 
suring the  Firemen  of  their  loyalty,  hearty 
cooperation  and  support  in  all  their  under- 
takings. 

A:  this  point  little  Helena  McConneU  pre- 
sented a  bouquet  to  Mr.  Sargent  and  re- 
ceived the  recognized  gallant  salutation  in 
return. 

Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  President  of  the  Rail- 
way Men's  Home,  near  Chicago,  followed, 
briefly  contrasting  the  reception  of  the  pres- 
ent and  some  of  those  of  the  past.  Tne 
President  of  the  United  States  had  so  ap- 
preciated the  Grand  Master  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  that  he  had  appointed  him  to  a  most  im- 
portant commission.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  Mr.  Sargent  was  retiring  and  pa  d  hign 
comphment  to  his  work  and  worth  during 
his  long  connection  with  the  Brotherhood. 

The  band  then  played  the  Anr.erican  and 
Canadian  national  airs,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed with  the  beneoiction  pronounced  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Rowe  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


A   MATINEE. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  matinee  at 
the  Princess  Theatre  was  tendered  as 
a  compliment  to  the  lady  Delegates 
and  visitors. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  compli- 
mentary excursion  on  the  Toronto  elec- 
tric lines  was  tendered  the  Delegates 
and  visitors  by  the  City  Council  of 
Toronto. 

A   GRAND   BALL. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Can- 
adian lodges  and  the  City  Council  of 
Toronto  joined  in  tendering  a  compli- 
mentary ball  to  the  Delegates  and  vis- 
itors at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  Pa- 
vilion. To  say  it  was  a  grand  affair 
but  half  expresses  the  facts — it  far 
surpassed  any  similar  event  at  any  pre- 
vious convention.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  ball  is  taken  from  a  To- 
ronto paper: 

The  Pavilion  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens have  been  the  scene  of  many 
brilliant  gatherings,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  have  ever  been  the  scene  of  a 
brighter,  happier  gathering  than  that  of 
last  evening  when  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  held  their  sixth 
biennial  ball.  Commodious  as  the 
floor  of  the  Pavilion  is.  it  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  last  night  far  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  throng  who  wished 
to  dance.  The  visiting  firemen  are  a 
handsome,  strapping  crowd  of  men. 
and  the  ladies  are  good  looking,  well 
dressed.  Jolly  and  vivacious,  and  the 
scene  on  the  floor  during  the  progress 
of  the  ball  was  both  animated  and 
beautiful.  It  would  have  been  all  of 
that  with  but  the  presence  of  the  happy 
lot  of  dancers,  but  the  artistic  touch  of 
the  decorator  had  added  a  charm  to 
the  entire  Interior  and  given  the  neces- 
sary setting  for  a  very  pretty  picture. 

The  lower  gallery  was  draped  from 
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end  to  end  with  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  beneath  the  bunting  and  at  regular 
intervals  were  placed  shields  represent- 
ing American  flags,  each  with  the 
name  of  a  State  engrossed  thereon. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  upper  gallery  ran 
the  motto  "Federation — Our  Brother- 
hoods; O.  R.  T..  B.  L.  F.,  O.  R.  C. 
and  B.  R.  T.**  Multi-colored  stream- 
ers hung  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling 
and  were  brought  up  in  graceful  folds 
in  the  corners  of  the  galleries.  In 
front  and  above  the  stage  was  the 
motto.  "Our  Grand  Lodge  Officers," 
and  side  by  side  beneath  the  words 
were  centered  two  large  flags — the 
Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  stage  was  banked  with  flowers  and 
flowering  plants.  The  gallery  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  and  it  also 
held  the  band  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers, 
which  furnished  the  music.  The  buffet 
was  located  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
catering  was  efficiently  attended  to  by 
the   Harry  Webb   Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brent,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Reception  and  Entertainment 
Committee,  with  Mrs.  Brent,  had  the 
honor  of  opening  the  grand  march. 
The  programme  of  dances  included 
twenty-five,  with  four  extras. 

The  evening  was  delightful  for  a 
dance.  The  weather  was  mild,  but 
not  too  warm;  it  was,  in  fact,  just  warm 
enough  to  make  the  conservatory,  with 
its  quiet  nooks  among  the  giant  palms 
and  tropical  plants,  an  acceptable  re- 
treat for  the  young  couples  who  sought 
a  few  moments'  respite  from  the  mazy 
waltz  or  the  quadrille.  Many  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  beautiful  evening  to 
walk  around  the  park.  Not  one  inci- 
dent occurred  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion,  and  this  perfection  of  ar- 
rangements is  due  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  the  Joint  Entertainment  and 
Reception  Committee. 


The  ball  did  not  break  up  until  3 
a.  m.  A  very  neat  thing  is  the  souve- 
nir programme  which  each  of  the 
guests  received.  The  cover  is  of  mot- 
tled celluloid  and  a  small  maple  leaf  in 
its  natural  color  adorns  the  upper  right 
hand  comer.  The  lettering  of  the  line 
"Sixth  Biennial  Convention,  1898,  To- 
ronto, Canada"  is  ornate  and  printed  in 
blue,  and  yellow  and  red.  The  three 
flags  embraced  by  the  order — the  Brit- 
ish, Mexican  and  American — are  litho- 
graphed in  their  original  colors,  and 
occupy  the  center.  Underneath  are 
the  words  "Souvenir  Programme"  in 
blue  lettering.  The  back  of  the  cover 
contains  a  representation  of  the  mod- 
ern locomotive  and  the  words  "Com- 
pliments of  Canadian  Lodfi:es,"  a  maple 
leaf  appearing  between  the  last  two 
words.  The  entire  design  is  very  pretty, 
and  will  be  treasured  by  the  American 
delegates  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  a 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  Sixth 
Biennial  Convention. 

A    MATINEE. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  compli- 
mentary matinee  at  the  Toronto  Opera 
House  was  tendered  the  ladies  and 
visitors. 

A     RECEPTION. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  tendered  a 
reception  to  the  officers,  delegates  and 
visitors  of  the  Convention.  This  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  Auditorium 
Music  Hall  and  was  a  great  success, 
one  of  which  the  hosts  may  well  feel 
proud,  and  which  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  guests.  The  following  is  from 
the  Mail  and  Empire: 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  stage  was  set  off  to  advantage 
by  an  encircling  array  of  palms.  The 
programme  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
highly  entertaining.  The  chairman  was 
Mr,  Albert  Boldock,  of  No.  255. 
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The  performers  were  the  Toronto 
Male  Quartette,  Miss  Maud  Alexander. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron,  Miss  Chrissie 
Jones,  Mr.  Bert  Harvey,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Black,  Mr.  John  E.  Turton  and 
Master  Parker.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  E. 
Davies  was  musical  director,  and  Mrs. 
Bert  Harvey  and  Mr.  A.  Grant  were 
the  accompanists.  The  appreciation 
of  the  audience  and  the  entertaining 
character  of  the  programme  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  every  num- 
ber was  encored. 

During  an  intermission  Grand  Master 
Sargent  was  called  to  the  platform  and 
was  presented  with  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress of  welcome  from  the  Trainmen 
to  the  Firemen.  It  was  read  by  Bro. 
McCann,  of  No.  255,  as  follows: 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tiainmen 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend to  your  order  our  fraternal  greetings, 
and  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  Queen 
City.  We  assure  you  It  affords  us  much 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  be  thus  honored, 
and  we  apprehend  that  your  visit  will  be 
highly  beneficial  and  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  order  which  you  represent,  not 
in  our  city  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Jurisdiction.  Coming  as  you  do  at  a  time 
when  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
are  linked  together  in  a  bond  of  sympathy 
which  bids  fair  to  be  of  lasting  duration,  we 
feel  that  the  present  meeting  will  be  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  which  shall  bind 
us  closer  together  as  workers  In  a  common 
cause  of  loyahy,  patriotism,  and  true  broth- 
erhood qualities  we  know  you  all  admire. 
It  is  with  unbounded  pleasure,  we  assure 
you,  that  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  you  have  a  body  in  whom  you 
may  place  implicit  confidence  to  aid  you  In 
all  that  may  be  for  our  mutual  welfare. 
We  trust  that  your  deliberations  throughout 
may  be  characterized  by  harmony  and 
brotherly  love,  and  that  peace  and  good 
will  may  reign  supreme.  May  all  your 
doings  produce  the  best  possible  results  to 
yjur  beloved  order,  and  the  great  English- 
speaking  nations  whom  you  represent.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  your  sojourn  among  us 
may  be  as  pleasing  to  you  as  It  Is  to  us,  and 
when  your  convention  is  a  thing  of  the 


past  you  may  carry  away  with  you  kind  and 
abiding  remembrances  of  Toronto  and  her 
people,  and  in  doing  so  be  assured  that 
these  feelings  will  be  mutual  and  reciprocal. 
To  the  ladies  who  accompany  you  .we  ex- 
tend a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  the  hope 
that  their  stay  amongst  us  may  be  such  as 
shall  afford  them  much  pleasure  and  a 
happy  recollection  of  our  Queen  City. 

''Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  J.  C.  Dean,  George 
Roby,  A.  Boldock." 

Mr.  Sargent  replied  briefly,  warmly 
acknowledging  and  reciprocating  the 
good  wishes  expressed. 

The  evening  proved  a  most  delight- 
ful one.  for  which  the  following  com- 
mittee deserve  due  credit:  W.  Curtis, 
George  Roby,  R.  Crew,  No.  208;  J. 
Dean,  W.  Wiiheridge,  M.  Cusack.  No. 
322;  A.  Boldock,  A.  McGovern,  P.  J. 
Scanlqn,  No.  255. 

LADIES*    RECEPTION. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliaries  of  the  B.  L.  E.  and  0.  R. 
C.  tendered  a  reception  to  ladles  at- 
tending the  Convention,  in  St.  Leger's 
Hall. 

HIGHLANDERS'    PARADE. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  8:30  p.  m., 
the  visitors  witnessed  a  parade  of  the 
48th  Highlanders. 

A  SMOKER. 

On  Friday  evening,  from  9  o'clock 
to  the  **wee  sma' "  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing the  Delegates  and  visiting  brothers 
were  entertained  at  a  "smoker."  The 
Globe  says: 

When  the  Highlanders  had  passed, 
special  cars  were  waiting  at  King  and 
York  streets  to  convey  the  gentlemen 
to  a  smoking  concert  given  for  their 
entertainment  in  the  Sunnyside  Boat 
Club.  Ar  ythlng  more  entertaining  and 
free  from  the  trammelling  influences  of 
conventionality  than  a  'smoker"  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  and  a  place 
better  adapted  for  such  a  function  than 
the  Sunnyside  Club-house  is  not  to  be 
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had  in  Toronto.  Several  hundred  very 
jolly  gentlemen  crowded  the  ball-room 
of  the  club.  Mr.  W.  J.  Brent  presided 
ably.  A  highly  entertaining  program 
was  rendered  by  the  following  artists: 
Harry  Bennett,  Benj.  Mooring,  the 
Wilson  Brothers'  trio,  James  Demps- 
ter. Jim  Blea,  Robt.  Dunn,  and  Er- 
nest R.  Bowles.  Every  number  was 
encored.  Mr.  Bennett  was  his  usual 
comic  self,  one  of  his  numbers  being 
the  Coster  song,  "What's  the  Good  of 
Anything?"  The  Wilson  Brothers  fur- 
nished a  very  popular  mandolin  and 
guitar  combination.  Jim  Blea  de- 
lighted the  assemblage  with  several 
violin  solos,  appearing  in  his  Highland 
uniform.  Ernest  R.  Bowles  was  the 
accompanist.  The  occasion  was  an 
unqualified  success,  as  has  been  every 
entertainment  thus  far.  The  Enter- 
tainment Committee  are:  Geo.  Wau- 
less.  James  Gibson,  John  Millard,  D. 
Bracken,  T.  Dunn,  S.  Embury,  A. 
Mackie.  Geo.  E.  Crowhurst,  chairman. 

THE   FIRE   BRIGADE. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  parade  or 
turn-out  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  given  complimentary  to  the 
Delegates  and  visitors.  The  water 
tower  attracted  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of  everyone. 

THEATRE    PARTY. 

On  Saturday  evening  complimentary 
tickets  were  presented  the  Delegates 
and  ladies  securing  admission  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  where  ''The  For- 
tune Teller"  was  performed. 

CHURCH    PARADE   AND   SERVICE. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Delegates 
assembled  on  Wellington  street  be- 
tween Bay  and  York  and  marched  to 
the  Auditorium  on  Queen  street.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  the  band  of 
the  Royal  Grenadiers,  which  also  occu- 
pied a  position  on  the  stage  and  ren- 


dered sacred  music  at  intervals  during 
the  services. 

Rev.  Father  Tracy  delivered  a  mas- 
terly address,  taking  for  his  subject  the 
biblical  quotation:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  until  thou 
retumeth  to  the  ground  out  of  which 
thou  art  taken." 

Rev.  E.  S.  Rowe,  pastor  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  fol- 
lowed with  an  address,  taking  for  his 
topic  labor  o^'ganizations  and  their  rela- 
tions to  society  and  the  church.  His 
remarks  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  Both  of  these  addresses 
will  perhaps  be  published  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Magazine. 

BOAT   EXCURSION. 

On  Monday  evening  (September 
19th)  a  delightful  ejccursion  on  the 
steamer  Corona  was  tendered  the  Del- 
egates and  visitors,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Excellent  music  and  enjoyable  dancing 
were  features  of  the  occasion. 

COMPLIMENTARY   CONCERT. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  local  divi- 
sions of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  gave  an  enter- 
tainment in  honor  of  the  visiting  B.  of 
L.  F.  men  and  ladies,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed. 
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1 38  J.  C.  Martin. 

139  

140  C.W.  Woody. 

141  H.  L.  Reed. 

142  C.  E.  Starkey 

143  J.  W.  Coffey 

(proxy  91). 

144  J.  F.  McNamee 

(proxy  445). 
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145  J.  R.  Norton. 

146  Fred  Keeler. 

147  J.  J.  Ctssldy. 

148  D.  R.  Ltngridce. 

149  C.  J.  Johnaon. 

150  J.  B.  Crowley. 

151  Wm.  Perkins. 

152  T.  L.  Cwew. 

153  CD.  Hanes. 

154  J.  R.  Scott. 

155  Victor  BuUerfleld 

(proxy  363). 
156S.  E.  BurkheMl. 
157 

158  F.  McMaiMuny 

(proxy  265). 

1 59  W.  Weldman. 

1 60  Harry  Rhodes. 

161  J.  A.  Richsrds. 

162  

163  W.  E.  McDoweU. 

164  A.  H.  Wade. 

165  G.W.Adams. 
It6  CM.  Keller. 

167  C  A.  Brown. 

168  W.A.  Broscard 

(proxy  126). 

169  Michael  O'Neill. 

1 70  E.  I.  Bowe. 

171  

1 72  W.  H.  Wood. 

173  

1 74  W.  H.  Wetzel. 

175  T.  F.  Roberts. 

176  

1 77  T.  D.  Stone 

(proxy  70). 

1 78  Fred.  Brelnlne. 

179  

180  

181  A.Dunbar. 

182  CM.  Kidd. 

1 83  D.  B.  Cordon. 

184  F.W.Lewis. 

1 85  J.  F.  McNamee 

(proxy  445). 

186  

187  

188  

189  H.  Broad 

(proxy  129). 

190  M.N.Crane 

(proxy  25). 

191  J.  H.  Dally 

(proxy  423). 

192 

i93 

194  

195  

196  F.  H.  Burton 

(proxy  2 1 8). 

1 97  W.  S.  McCasklU 

(proxy  124). 

1 98  Asa  Reynolds. 

1 99  D.  J.  Madden. 

200    

^01  W.J.  Teague. 

202  R.  J.  Touhy. 

203  H.  N.  Lamb. 

204  

205  J.  A.  Jones. 

206  J.  J.  Qulnn. 


207  A.  W.  Collom. 

208  C  W.  Anderson. 

209  

210  

211  CN.  Ckmine. 

212  F.  T.  Ck>mweU. 

213  Chas.  F.  Saxton. 

214  

215  R.  H.  Bortle. 

216  

217  W.W.  Clllls 

(proxy  44). 

218  F.H.  Burton. 

219  L.S.  Scott. 

220  Geo.  H.  Morton. 

221  J.  F.  O'NelL 

222  Rudo  ph  Hayler. 

223  M.  J.  Tlghe. 

224  

225  Chms.  Rumsey. 

226  H.  H.  Kendall. 

227  H.  A.  CotMzer 

(proxy  228). 

228  H.  A.  C>>eUzer. 

229  

230  W.  C  Gelsel. 

231  W.W.  Moooey. 

232  Thos.  M.  O  FarreU. 

233  Harry  Snider. 

234  BenJ.  Brill. 

235  W.  F.  Kelley.  Jr. 

236  D.  L.  Eubank. 

237  H.  W.  Horder. 

238  

239 

240  E.  E.  White. 

241  F.V.Miner. 

242  Albert  L.  Doollttle. 

243  Luke  P.  Brandon. 

244  

245  P.  A.  Linn. 

246  Darld  Rees. 

247  H.  O.  Teat. 

248  J.  A.  Pattlson. 

249  C  O.  Taylor. 

250  Wm.  Shaw. 

251  Timothy  Shea 

(proxy  13). 

252  H.  M.  Hinkle. 

253  F.  N.  Caffey. 

254  A.  H.  DonnelsoQ. 

255  N.  W.  Smith 

(proxy  340). 

256  David  Mackey. 

257  

258  

259  E.  C  SchiUlng. 

260  

261   

262  John  Douflas. 

263  J.  R.  Norton 

(proxy  145). 

264  

265  Frank  McManamy. 

266  D.  L.  Reese. 

267  John  Moynaugh. 

268  F.J. Bryant(prox.36) 

269  John  H.  Stelnlnger 

270  John  E.  Hagen. 

271  Geo.  Jones. 

272  C  J.  Johnson 

(proxy  1 49). 


273  J.  W.  Brandt. 

274  F.S.  Foster. 

275  J.  P.  Sheffield. 

276  C  H.  CkJonoUy. 

277  C  H.  Bishop. 

278  

279  

280  

281  O.L.  Kinsley. 

282  Simeon  Clark. 

283  R.  A.  Barber. 

284  A.  P.  Kelley. 

285  J.  H.  Osmond. 

286  Chas.  Hawker. 

287  Chris.  Crimniel. 

288  

289  T.  P.  Pennebaker. 

290  John  Hyde. 

291  C  J.  Johnson 

(proxy  1 49). 

292  

293  

294  

295  M.  T.  Tomllnsoo. 

296  W.  T.  Dickinson. 

297  

298  James  Starr. 

299  Chris.  Weber. 

300  E.  E.  White 

(proxy  240). 

301  P.  E.  Brsdy. 

302  J.  D.  Cunningham. 

303  ' 

308  M.  C  Beam. 

305  John  S.  Graham. 

306  A.  H.  Blake. 

307  L.  A.  Stoodley 

(proxy  73). 
308 

309  C.J.Hopkins. 

310  

311   

312  

3 1 3  Chas.  Smelaer 

(proxy  330). 

314  W.  J.Atwood. 

315  Wilbur  LiTingstOQ. 

316  Geo.  M.  Petrie. 

317  

318  C  C  Shearer. 

319  W.D.Lewis. 

320  F.  E.  Davidson. 

321  

322  G.  H.  KIrkland. 

323  

324 

325  John  R.  Clopton 

(proxy  83). 

326  Fred  Byers. 

327  W.  B.  Frazer. 

328  

329  

330  C  H.  Smelser. 

331  W.H.Gray. 

332  G.  E.  Florence. 

333  Henry  Howerter. 
334 

335  F.  W.  Hobson. 

336  

337  Frank  Dickens. 

338  

339  


340  N.  W.  Smith. 

34 1  John  Ladner. 

342  J.  H.  SmeatOQ. 

343  B.  D.  Mosher. 

344  F.  W.  Wells. 

345  J.  L.  O  MeBa. 

346  

347  J.  M.  Mclnnis. 

348  D.  S.  McDonald 

(proxy  419). 

349  F.  J.  Hargraves. 

350  W.  E.  PraU 

(proxy  11). 

351  M.J.CosteUo. 

352  W.  H.  Pierce 

(proxy  410). 

353  W.  H.  Pierce 

(proxy  4 10). 

354  J.  B.  Class. 

355  J.  W.  Laridng. 

356  S.  G.  Irish. 

357  W.  R.  King 

(proxy  476). 

358  W.  E.  Storer 

(proxy  82). 

359  S.  J.  Cotton. 

360  J.  F.  Swable. 

361  S.  C  Mayes. 

362  J.  A.  KeUer. 

363  Victor  Butterfleld. 

364  J.  T.  Ward. 

365  J.  A.  Young. 

366  Chas.  C  Ditto. 

367  T.  P.  Pennebaker 

(proxy  289). 

368  H.  M.  Moore. 

369  E.  L.  Temple. 

370  C  N.  Brokaw. 

371  CH.  Smelaer 

(proxy  330). 

372  C.G.Morris. 

373  J.  P.  Turner. 

374  J.  E.  Cushnum. 

375  E.  Englehaid 

(proxy  466). 

376  

377  D.  E.  Minen 

378  C  L.  Hinsdale. 

379  

380  J.  E.  Hagan 

(proxy  270). 

381   

382  Martin  Murray. 

383  W.  D.  McGinn. 

384  C  N.  Conine 

<proxy2ll). 

385  T.  F.  Heagney. 

386  W.  B.  Frazer 

(proxy  327). 

387  James  Presson. 

388  R.  J.  McKInley. 

389  

390  Fred.  J.  Parker. 

391  P.  M.  CahllL 

392  M.  S.  Anderson. 

•JQO 

394  I.  N.  Wright 

(proxy  123). 

395  M.  T.  Whalen. 

396  H.  K.  Adams. 

397 

398  
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399  

400  J.  E.  Churchill, 

401  Martin  Muth. 

402  

403  W.  J.  Croke. 

404  H.  A.  CoKlizer 

(proxy  228). 

405  W,  H,  Crise. 

406  

407  

408  F.  G.  Saner. 

409  

410  W.H.Pierce. 

411  G.  D.  McCallum. 

412  

413  

414  J.W.Donahue. 

415  H.  W.  Howerter 

(proxy  333). 

416  

4 1 7  Chas.  Shanger. 

418  G.  B.  McClellan. 

419  D.  S.  McDonald. 

420  Geo.  Reid  (proxy  84). 

421    

422  J.  A.  Pattlson 

(proxy  248). 

423  J.  H.  Daily. 

424  

425  

426  

427  

428  G.  W.  Cottrell. 

429  T.  H.  Williams 

(prcxy  105). 

430  

431  C.  E.  Hinds. 

432  J.  D.  Schweitzer. 

433  

434  ....   

435  J.  G.  Price. 

436  W.  E.  Piall 

(proxy  1 1 ). 

437  

438  

439  

440  J.  D.  Heybum. 

441  W.J.  Brennan. 

442  

443  

444  

445  J.  F.  McNamee. 

446  C.  A.  Paul. 

447  

448  W.  H.  Rice. 

449  C.  M.  Rodgers. 

450  F.  E.  Davidson 

(proxy  320). 

451  H.  L.  Reid 

(proxy  141). 

452  

453  M.  P.  Corvin. 

454  E.  L.  Riley. 

455  

456  Geo.  Coding 

(proxy  499). 

457  

458  

459  J.  L.  Rogers. 

460  

461  W.  O.  Page. 

462  S.  B.  Northup. 
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463  W.  H.  Terry. 

464  D.  E.  Crawford 

(deceased) 

465  D.  F.  Plunkard. 

466  Ed.  Englehard. 

467  

468  Geo.  H.  Grace. 

469  W.  R.  King 

(prcxy  476). 

470  

471  Alex.  Mclntyre. 

472  John  F.  Geary. 

473  

474  S.  E.  Cunningham. 

475  

476  W.  R.  King. 
477 

478  

479  S.  B.  OHara. 

480  

481  W.C.  Linck. 

482  J.  H.  Daily 

(proxy  423). 

483  

484  W.  M.  Rue 

(prcxy  3). 

485  Fred  McGregor. 

486  Michael  Maiony. 

487  J.  H.  Waldon. 

488  

489  D.  E.  Davis. 

490  W.  F.  Kelly.  Jr. 

(proxy  235). 

491    

492  H.  L.  Smyer. 

493  W.  N.  Andrews. 

494  H.  Broad 

(proxy  129). 

495  

496  

497  R.  Y.  Baker. 

498  

499  Geo.  Coding. 

500  

501   

502  

503  F.  H.  Burton 

(proxy  2 1 8). 

504   

505   

506 

507  F.  W.  Hocking. 

508  D.  M.  Sowle. 

509  Thos.  Gibbons. 

510  

511  F.  J.  Parringlon. 

512  W.A.Menifee. 

5 1 3  Fred  McGregor 

(proxy  485). 

514  

515  T.  C.  Woffenden. 

516  H.  N.  Lamb 

(proxy  203). 

517  

518  

519  W.T.Dickenson 

(proxy  296). 

520  

521  Chirles  Unwin. 

522  D.  V.  Ault. 

523  

524  


525  (3eo.  Reid 

(proxy  84). 

526  

527  

528  C.  L.  Hinsdale 

(proxy  378). 

529  S.  W.  Hoag. 

530  F.  M.  Andrews 

(proxy  8). 

531  C.  M.  KruU 

(proxy  102). 

532  

533  D.  J.  McKenzie. 

534  T.  W.  DriscoU. 


535  Ceo.  Ck-ding 

(proxy  499). 
536 

537  C.  M.  Kidd 

(proxy  1 82). 

538  M.  S.  Bums 

(proxy  47). 

539  Fred  Spearman. 

540  

541  F.  N.  Gear 

(proxy  10). 

542  

543  D.  S.  Moore 

(proxy  75). 


Journal  of  Proceedings. 

Monday,  September  12th. — Conven- 
tion called  to  order  by  Grand  Master 
F.  P.  Sargent. 

Examination  of  credentials  and  roll 
call  of  Officers  and  Delegates. 

Prayer  by  Grand  Chaplain  and  for- 
mal opening  of  Convention  for  business 

Appointment  of  Committees  and 
Officers  for  session. 

Reading  of  communications  and  con- 
gratulations from  friends. 

Grand  Master  Sargent  begins  read- 
ing his  biennial  report. 


Tuesday,  September  1 3th. — Readings 
of  communications  and  resolutions. 

Addresses  to  Delegates  by  Grand 
Chief  W.  V.  Powell,  of  the  O.  R.  T.; 
Grand  Master  P.  H.  Morrissey.  of  the 
B.  R.  T.;  Grand  Chief  E.  E.  Clark,  of 
the  O.  R.  C;  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  of  the 
"Aged  and  Disabled  Railway  Employes' 
Home;"  Mr.  Patrick  Fennell  (Shandy 
Maguire).  of  the  B.  L.  E. 

Grand  Master  resumed  reading  re- 
port. 

Reading  of  resolutions  and  motions 
and  appointment  of  Second  Vice  Grand 
Master  Wilson  to  attend  funeral  of 
Delegate  McKenna  at  Montreal,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
session. 


Wednesday.  September  J  4th,— After 
roll  call  Convention  adjourned  until 
2:30  p.  m.  In  respect  for  deceased 
Delegate  McKenna,  of  Lodge  15. 
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Reading  of  communications,  reso- 
lutions and  motions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

First  Vice  Grand  Master  J.  J.  Han- 
nahan  read  his  report.  Second  Vice 
Grand  Master  C.  A.  Wilson  being  ab- 
sent at  the  funeral  of  Delegate  Mc- 
Kenna,  Third  Vice  Grand  Master  C. 
W.  Maier  read  his  report. 

Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  F. 
W.  Arnold  began  reading  his  report. 


Thursday,  September  15th. — Contin- 
uation of  report  of  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  Arnold. 

Report  of  W.  S.  Carter,  Editor  and 
Manager  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine. 

Report  of  Second  Vice  Grand  Mas- 
ter C.  A.  Wilson. 

Reading  of  communications,  resolu- 
tions and  motions. 

Reports  of  Grand  Executive  Board 
and  Board  of  Grand  Trustees. 


Friday,  September  1 6th. — Reading 
of  communications,  resolutions  and 
motions. 

Discussion  of  report  of  Board  of 
Grand  Trustees. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Dele- 
gate D.  E.  Crawford,  of  Lodge  464,  and 
passage  of  resolutions  of  respect. 


Saturday,  September  1 7th. — Read- 
ing of  communications,  resolutions  and 
motions. 

Special  report  of  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Grand  Triistees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Welfare  of 
Order. 

Committee  representing  Clgarmak- 
ers'  International  Union  addressed 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  union 
label. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Beneficiary 
Claims. 


Adjourned  at  3:30  p.  m.  to  witness 
the  Toronto  Fire  Department  turn  out 
in  parade  complimentary  to  Conven- 
tion. 


Sunday,  September  Idth. — Church 
parade  of  Officers  and  Delegates  to 
Auditorium,  and  special  services  in 
afternoon. 


Monday,  September  19th. — Address 
of  Judge  Worthington,  of  Peoria. 

Reading  of  communications,  resolu- 
tions and  motions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Beneficiary 
Claims  (continued). 

Presentation  of  *'B.  L.  F.  Standard" 
gold  watches  by  Convention  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  of  courtesies  extended 
by  the  Canadian  members  and  the 
Toronto  committees,  to  W.  J.  Brent, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee;  E. 
McConnell,  Vice-Chairman;  James 
Pratt,  Treasurer,  and  George  Crow- 
hurst,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  En- 
tertainment. 


Tuesday,  September  20th. — Report 
of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  and  discussion  of  same  took  up 
the  larger  portion  of  the  day. 


Wednesday,  September  21st. — Con- 
tinuation of  report  of  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Continuation  of  report  of  Committee 
on  Beneficiary  Claims. 


Thursday,  September  22d. — Special 
report  of  Grand  Executive  Board  and 
discussion  of  same  took  up  larger  por- 
tion of  the  day. 


Friday,  September  23d. — Reading  of 
resolutions  and  motions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Ritual  and 
Secret  Work. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Reception 
and  Invitation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Magazine. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Beneficiary 
Claims. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tion and  By-  Laws. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Appeals. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Salaries. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Welfare  of 
the  Order. 

Election  of  Officers,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows; 

Grand  Master— F.  P.  Sargent,  of 
Lodge  94. 

First  Vice  Grand  Master— J.  J. 
Hannahan,  Lodge  50. 

Second  Vice  Grand  Master — C.  A. 
Wilson,  of  Lodge  13. 

Third  Vice  Grand  Master— C.  W. 
Maier.  of  Lodge  24. 

Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer — F. 
W.  Arnold,  of  Lodge  9. 


Editor  and  Manager  of  Magazine — 
W.  S.  Carter,  of  Lodge  263. 

Grand  Executive  Board— Ed.  M. 
Sawyer,  of  Lodge  127;  J.  R.  Scott,  of 
Lodge  154;  Asa  Dillon,  of  Lodge  31; 
James  Coutts,  of  Lodge  248;  J.  F. 
McNamee.  of  Lodge  445. 


Saturday,  September  24th. — Reading 
of  resolutions  and  motions. 

Election  of  Board  of  Grand  Trustees 
resulted  In  the  selection  of  A.  H.  Haw- 
ley,  of  Lodge  149;  F.  McManamy,  of 
Lodge  265,  and  Fred  Keeler,  of  Lodge 
146. 

Election  of  J.  H.  Murphy,  of  Lodge 
77,  as  General  Counsel. 

Installation  of  Officers  and  Boards. 

Presentatl<^n  of  diamond  ring  to  First 
Vice  Grand  Master  Hannahan,  and  a 
"B.  L.  F.  Standard"  gold  watch  to 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master  Wilson. 

Selection  of  City  for  next  Convention 
resulted: 


R.  Reid 


0.    HUTTON 

J.    LlLLEW 


A.  Connors 

W.  Campbell 


G.   Riley 

F.    SOWREY 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 
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FIRST  BALLOT.  would  bc  a  considerable  task,  but  to  all 

Dw  Moines 125  ^ho  SO  kindly  aided  In  making  the  Con- 

Milwaukee 112  .,         ,  .  ^       r  ^u     i 

P^^^  J8  ventlon  pleasant  a  vote  of  thanks  was 

SECOND  BALLOT.  extended  by  the  Delegates  in  session. 

Des  Moines 147  Special  thanks  should  be  expressed, 

Milwaukee 125  however,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Allowance  of  Bills.  for  the  magnificent  special  train  which 

Discharging  of  Committees.  carried  the  Delegates  from  Chicago  to 

Adjournment.  Toronto  (and  from  Toronto  to  Niagara 

Falls  on  the  return  trip),  and  to  the 

Courtesies  From  Our  Employers.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 

The  success  of  the  Convention  was  way,  which  road  took  the  train  from 
largely  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  rail-  Buffalo  to  Chicago  while  homeward 
way  companies  in  granting  transporta-  bound,  and  also  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tion  to  the  Delegates  and  visitors.  To  tral  Railway  which  took  the  special 
enumerate    the    different    companies    train  from  the  Falls  to  Buffalo. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway 
ran  a  special  sleeper  from  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago  and  return  for 
the  accommodation  of  Delegates 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  who 
wished  to  travel  on  the  special 
train,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wana  &  Western  Railway  fur- 
nished like  accommodations  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  and  return. 
The  Niagara  Navigation  Com- 
pany extended  the  courtesy  of 
their  elegant  steamers  from  To- 
ronto to  Lewlston  to  the  Dele- 
gates on  their  homeward  trip. 

The  special  train  which  left 
Chicago  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Saturday, 
September  10th,  reached  Toronto 
the  following  morning  about  6:45. 
A  Grand  Trunk  dining  car  was 
placed  In  the  train,  which  was 
made  up  of  seven  sleepers  and  a 
baggage  car.  A  special  menu 
was  prepared  "Complimentary  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen." 
Nothing  that  could  be  done  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Delegates  was 

The  "Long  and  the  Short  op  It  "  °"^"*®^  ^^  ^^®  *^°^®  "^"^®^  ''^"- 

1  nc        L.ONU    AND    THE    OHORT    Or     IT.  ^ I    .%  i-»     ii  j%   tt  r 

John  Moynwgh,  Delegtae  of  Lodge  267  (Height.  6  "^y*'  *"^  ^^"^  Pullman  and  Wag- 
feet  7  inches),  ana  C.  J.  Johnson.  Delegate  of  "«■■  companies  granted  a  half  rate 
Lodge   49  (several  feet  shorter).  to  the  Delegates  and  visitors. 
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THE  IdADIES'  society  OF  TJHE  B.  Of  b.  F. 


I  HE  Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  met  in  Toronto.  September 
12th,  with  the  following  Grand  Officers 
and  Delegates  present: 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Leach,  Grand  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Ball,  Grand  Past  President. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark.  Grand  Vice  President. 
Mrs.  Maude  E.  Moore,  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Mrs.    May   Wheeler,    Grand    Insurance 
Agent. 
Executive  Board— Mrs.  F.  P.  Sargent. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Fields. 
Mrs.  Kate  Bradley. 
Board  of  Trustees — Mrs.  E.  A.  Ball. 
Mrs.  Nettie  Cook. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Groner. 


No. 


DELEGATES. 

Mrs.  Stanford. 
Mrs.  Smith. 
Mrs  Sargent. 
Mrs.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Sowle. 
Mrs.  Higglns. 
Mrs.  Grayless. 


16  Mrs.  Graves. 
19  Mrs.  Amos. 
22  Mrs.  Bennett. 

26  Mrs.  Brando w. 

27  Mrs.  Plake. 

32  Mrs.  Barker. 

33  Mrs.  Taylor. 
35  Mrs.  James. 
37  Mrs.  Bradley. 
40  Mrs.  Case. 
50  Miss  Clark. 
55  Mrs.  Brown. 

58  Mrs.  Berry. 

59  Mrs.  Carmer. 

60  Mrs.  Haldeman. 

61  Mrs.  Rick. 

62  Mrs.  Turner. 

63  Mrs.  Starr. 

64  Miss  French. 

69  Mrs.  Belling. 

70  Mrs.  Conrad. 

71  Mrs.  Parker. 
73  Mrs.  Deacon. 
79  Mrs.  Norton. 

83  Mrs.  Dempwolf. 

84  Mrs.  Coding. 
86  Mrs.  Beaird. 


87  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
94  Mrs.  Stoodley. 
96  Mrs.  Bamett. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium Music  Hall.  The  first  day  was 
taken  up  in  examining  credentials,  ap- 
pointing committees,  and  other  routine 
business.  Tuesday  morning  the  Worthy 
Grand  Counselor's  address  was  read, 
in  which  he  said: 

1  send  you  greetings  and  wish  you  every 
success  in  this  your  Fourth  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Conferring  upon  me  the  honor 
which  you  did  at  your  last  grand  session  in 
the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas;  appreciating 
as  I  do  the  many  kind  courtesies  which 
have  been  shown  me  during  the  years  of 
your  Society's  existence,  I  regret  that  my 
duties  do  not  permit  of  my  appearing  before 
you  in  person  and  giving  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  admiration  and  esteem  which  I 
hold  for  your  organization.  It  having  been 
my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  its  birth, 
to  have  watched  by  its  cradle,  and  to  see  it 
grow  from  one  small  lodge  to  the  splendid 
institution  which  it  s  today,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  would  not  take  pride  in  your 
success  and  to  feel  an  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare, and  to  hope  that  this  your  fourth  bien- 
nial gathering  will  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  history  of  your  Society. 

I  know  the  value  of  your  organization  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
I  appreciate  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
your  membership  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  It  has  gladdened  my  heart  to 
see  with  what  favor  your  Society  is  being 
received  by  the  membership  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

During  the  past  two  years  you  have  made 
wonderful  progress,  considering  the  means 
at  your  command  for  the  advancement  of 
your  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
large  and  intelligent  representation  which 
you  have  at  this  meeting  that  the  interest  of 
the  organization  will  advance,  and  that  the 
future  will  be  full  of  promise. 

It  has  been  my  hope  and  ambition  to  see 
the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  the  leading  society  of 
women  among  the  railway  fraternities.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  will  be  the  result  if 
those  of  you  who  have  been  honored  with 
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Mrs.  F.  p.  Sargent,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Moorb. 

Grand  President         '       Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  G.  p.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leach. 

Grand  Vice  President  Past  Grand  President 

GRAND  OFFICERS.  LADIES'  SOCIETY 


Mrs.  Graves  Mrs.  Ball  Mrs.  Leach 

GRAND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD,  LADIES'  SOCIETY 
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Mrs.  Field  Mrs.  Cook      .         Mrs.  Carmer 

BOARD  OF  GRAND  TRUSTEES,  LADIES*  SOCIETY 


Mrs.  Shipe,  Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  Dempwolp, 

Conduc'.or                                 Past  President  Insurance  Agent 

Mrs.  Graves,                     Mrs.  Ames,  Mrs.  Groner, 

Warden                              Guard  Chaplain 

OFFICERS  AT  CONVENTION  OF  LADIES'  SOCIETY 
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COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TORONTO  CONVENTION 
OF  LADIES'  SOCIETY 


A  BROTHERHOOD  FUNERAL  TRAIN 
Bro.  W.  W.  Whltaker.  a  member  of  Lodge  449,  was  killed  by  train  robbers,  and  the  0.  C. 
&  S.  F.  Railway  tendered  a  special  train  from  Cleburne.  Texas,  to  Goldthwaite  and 
return.  The  train  was  manned  by  David  Hughes,  of  Division  262.  O.  R.  C  as  con- 
ductor; D.  A.  Ross,  of  Lodge  449,  B.  L.  F.,  as  engineer;  Wm.  Houston,  of  Lodge 
409.  B.  R.  T..  as  brakeman,  and  Robert  Anderson,  of  Lod^e  449,  B.  L.  F..  as  fire- 
man, all  of  whom  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occasion. 
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the  credentiato  of  your  lodge  to  represent 
the  membership  in  the  Grand  Lodge  here  in 
Canada  discharge  your  obhgations  and  work 
harmoniously  together  in  that  spirit  which 
should  always  be  manifest  in  the  members 


MRS.  W.  F.  BRUNOAGE  (0«c«a»«d). 

A  Promln«nt  m«mb«r  and  faithful  worker  of  tha 

Ladiaa'  Sociaty  in  Colorado. 

of  the  Grand  body;  that  harmony  and  good 
will  prevail  at  all  times  during  your  session. 
Now  that  your  Society  has  become  an  es- 
tablished institution,  self-supporting,  you 
should  provide  means  whereby  it  can  be  in- 
creased, new  lodges  instituted,  and  a  more 
thorough  and  effective  work  accomplished. 
You  have  passed  out  of  infancy  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  you  stand  forth  today  in  the 
full  vigor  of  womanhood.  Therefore  it 
should  be  your  purpose  in  this  your  Fourth 
Biennial  Convention  to  wisely  consider  the 
laws  and  to  take  recognition  of  the  many 
recommendations  which  no  doubt  will  be 
presented  to  you,  and  to  map  out  for  your- 
selves a  policy  of  advancement  which  will 
result  in  bringing  to  your  ranks  hundreds 
who  are  today  without  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

I  have  admired  the  heroic  efforts  of  your 
Grand  Officers.  You  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  for  your  leader  a  true  and  loyal 
woman  whose  whole  life  has  been  wrapped 
up  in  organization.  Your  Grand  President 
should  receive  your  heartiest  support  in  the 
arduous  duties  which  devolve  upon  her  in 
this  Convention.  You  should  not  forget 
your  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
has  labored  so  faithfully  during  the  years  of 
your  existence,  and  who  has  carried  on  the 
clerical  work,  which  has  increased  with  the 


growth  of  your  membership.  1  know  of 
her  faithful  devotion  to  the  order.  1  know 
her  worth,  and  with  no  desire  to  detract 
from  any  one  of  your  membership  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  I  wish  you  to  realize  that  in 
your  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  you 
have  a  faithful  servant. 

The  Ladles*  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  has  now  reached  that 
position  where  she  must  take  rank  with  the 
leading  societies  in  the  land.  To  do  this  you 
must  equip  your  Grand  Lodge  in  such  a 
way  that  its  influence  can  be  exerted 
throughout  the  country.  Your  Grand  Presi- 
dent must  go  out  into  the  field  and  visit  with 
the  lodges  of  the  order,  attend  union  meet- 
ings and  from  the  public  platform  speak  of 
good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  You 
should  no  longer  be  contented  to  do  your 
work  in  the  quiet  way,  depending  upon  your 
brothers  and  sisters  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
the  order. 

You  will  pardon  me.  1  hope,  for  suggest- 
ing another  feature  which  I  believe  will 
cause  your  organization  to  grow  in  member- 
ship— ^the  establishment  of  a  universal  in- 
surance system,  so  that  hereafter  all  mem- 
bers who  are  received  into  your  organization 
will  be  required  to  take  out  a  policy  of  in- 
surance. Bo  it  ever  so  little,  it  will  be  of 
help  to  you  in  building  up  your  organization. 


H.  L.  POHLMAN  (Deceased). 
Member  of  Lodge  414,  killed  in  wrack. 

Again  I  appeal  to  you  to  work  harmoni- 
ously together  and  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  necessity  of  dispelling  all  jeal- 
ousies and  bitterness,  if  there  be  any.  from 
your  hearts,  and  joining  together  and  work- 
ing unitedly  for  the  Society. 
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I  can  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  Brother-  was,  "Why  don't  the  grand  officers  visit 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  that  you  have  us?"  The  answer  was  apparent  when  she 
the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  organization,  pointed  out  that  the  grand  lodge  officers* 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  in  convention  as-  salaries  would  not  permit  It  as  yet.  At 
sembled  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  will  be  very  present  the  visited  societies  all  help  to  de- 
glad  to  receive  any  communications  or  meet  fray  expenses  and  secure  transportation, 
in  any  of  your  social  gatherings,  and  if  I  "I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Leach,  "certainly  proud 
can  in  any  way  serve  your  interests  I  shall  of  the  work  done  by  our  Organizers  in  the 
be  glad  to  respond  to  any  call  made  upon  two  years  Just  ended.  While  we  have  lost 
me,  consistent  with  the  duties  which,  of  a  few  members,  we  have  gained  a  large 
necessity,  must  be  attended  to  during  the  number.  Let  us  be  diligent  and  faithful  ir> 
time  which  the  Grand  Lodge  is  in  session.  the  coming  two  years  and  much  good  can  be 
Worthy  Grand  President  Mrs.  J.  A.  accomplished.  With  our  lights  trimmed 
Leach  made  a  very  interesting  address,  ^"^  ^"™*"8:.  keep Jn  mind  the  object  for 
,     .     ,     ,  ,.  ,  which  we  are  laboring— the  Brotherhood  of 

from  which  the  following  Is  taken:  Locomotive    Firemen."    The   report  then 

Two  years  have  passed  since  we  met  at  dealt  with  questions  coming  before  the  Con- 
Galveston,  and  once  more  1  come  to  you  vention.  such  as  whether  a  sister  whose 
with  hearty  greetings  from  all  our  societies,  husband  is  an  engineer  may  hold  office  in 
far  and  near.  I  trust  that  you  have  all  come  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  their  last  Con- 
here  with  some  motive  in  view,  every  Dele-  vention  the  Society  paid  $20  at  the  death  of 
gate  with  something  for  the  good  of  this  a  member,  now  they  pay  $100.  Inconclud- 
Grand  Lodge,  and  more  particularly  for  the    Ing  by  thanking  the  workers  in  office  for 

their  aid  extended,  Mrs.  Leach  referred 
particularly  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  1.  Moore,  of  Stratford, 
and  urged  the  Society  to  make  a  wise  choice 
of  officers. 

The  Grand  Insurance  Agent's  report 
showed  that  332  memt)ers  had  taken 
out  policies.  The  receipts  were  $168' 
and  the  disbursements  $48  25,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $119.75. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  Secretary^ 
and  Treasurer  was  In  part  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  Convention $    810.03 

Grand  dues 1  318.50 

Supplies 300.9a 

Charters 200.00 

Badges  and  Seals 128. 10 

Interest 10.00 

FRANK   BRODERICK  $2,767.61 

M«mb«r  of  Lodge  29  and  of  Co.  A,  sad  Iowa  DISBURSEMENTS. 

^"'""'••"'  Salaries $   350.00 

good  of  the  Society,  of  which  It  is  the  repre-    Postage 98.60 

sentative.    The  past  two  years  have  brought    Other  expenses  for  supplies 1 ,588 .  12 

many  changes.    The  grand  officers  have    Balance 730 .89 

not  been  entirely  free  from  cares  and  diffi-  

culties,  but  in  all  cases  I  think  ve  have  cer-  $2,767.61 

tainly  tried  to  adjust  matters  to  the  very  present  standing  of  the  order. 

best  of  our  ability,  and  tried  to  do  justice  to  Number  of  Societies  di&banding  In 

all."    Mrs.  Leach  referred  to  the  question        the  last  two  years 9 

Hen  asked  by  many  of  the  societies,  which    Charters  reclaimed 2: 
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New  Societies  formed 47  Grand  President— Mrs.   F.    P.  Sargent, 

Membership  at  last  Convention 900  Peoria,  111. 

Present  membership 1,530  Vioe  Grand  President— Mrs.  G.  P.  Smith, 

Total  Increase 630  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Expulsions 135  q^^^  Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mrs.  J. 

Withdrawals 155  i.  Moore,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Number  of  deaths 12  «    «j     *    ^      j  -r    ^         »«       f?i  u 

Board   of    Grand  Trustees — Mrs.   Field, 

THE  FIVE  LARGEST  SOCIETIES.  •.                /^    i        *«        /^      i     »*           ^*x      **i   i. 

u  11    f    J      KT     •vx  o  //  1     KT  V           oe  Denver,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Cook,  Marquette,  Mich.; 

u    i^ttV T' ^'  ^f  n  •  ^- ,  •■        f,  M«.  Carmer.  Pt,  Jervls.  N.  Y. 

Headlight  Lodge  No.  16,  Boone,  la..        42  _ 

Haiel  Lodge  No.  3,  Peoria,  111 38  ^  ^'^^  Executive  Board-Mrs.  E.  A.  Ball, 

Uberty  Lodge  No.  95,  McDonogh-  Stratford,  Ont.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leach,  SedaUa, 

yjjj^  La 37  ^^'*  *^'**  G""*^^*  Boone,  Iowa. 

Easter  Lily  Lodge  No,  58.  Pi.  Jervis,  Grand  Insurance  Agent— Mrs.  Dempwolf. 

N,  Y 34  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  this  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will 

Convention  was  the  settling  of  the  im-  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  lodge  as 

portant  question  of    Insurance.      All  soon  as  possible, 

members  joining  after  January  1 , 1 899,  The  Delegates  presented  the  retiring 

must  take  out  Insurance.  Grand   President,  Mrs.  Leach  with,  a 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  purse  of  money  as  a  small  token  of  the 

foUows:  esteem  In  which  she  is  held  by  all. 


Premiums  Awarded. 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  Septeml)er 
number  of  the  Magazine,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  have  been  awarded  to 
energetic  Magazine  Agents  and  others 
who  have  interested  themsehres  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Magazine,  and  have 
proven  that  Interest  by  sending  In  orders 
for  subscriptions : 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hudson,  Argenta.  Ark.,  Private 
Account,  one  "B.  L.  F.  Queen"  ladies' 
watch  (special  offer). 

J.  F.  McNamee,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Private 
Account,  one  **B.  L.  F.,  Queen"  ladies' 
watch  (special  offer). 

J.  W.  Underwood,  Thayer,  Mo.,  Maga- 
zine Agent  of  Lodge  280,  one  copy  of  Loco- 
motive  Cfl/«cA/5iff— Grimshaw. 

C.  R.  Miller,  Medford  Mass.,  Magazine 
Agent  of  Lodge  485,  one  copy  of  One  Thous- 
and Pointers  for  Engmeers  and  Machinists'— 
McShane. 

Paul  Shanlc,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Magazine 
Agent  of  Lodge  337,  one  copy  of  Pocket 
Compankm  for  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men— Hoxsie;  one  copy  of  Locomotive 
Mechanism  and  Engineermg—RcBgUi;     and 

-8 


one  copy  of  Diseases  of  the  Air  Brake  System 
— Synnestvedt. 

E.  M.  Potts,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Magazine 
Agent  of  Lodge  407,  one  copy  of  Locomotive 
Engine  Running  and  Management — Sinclair; 
also  one  copy  of  Progressive  Examination  of 
Locomotive  Engmeers  and  Firemen — Hill. 

Harry  W.  McKinley,  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge  389,  one  "Special 
Buckeye"  Camera. 

H.  E.  Reynolds,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Private 
Account,  one  "Special  Buckeye"  Camera. 

Harry  G.  Edson;  Franklin.  N.  H.,  Private 
Account,  one  copy  of  One  Thousand  Pomters 
for  Engmeers  and  Machinists — McShane. 

G.  A.  Lashus,  Ogden,  Utah  Magazine 
Agent  of  Lodge  98.  one  copy  of  One  Thous- 
and Pointers  for  Engineers  and  Machinists — 
McShane. 


Addresses  Wanted. 
W.  H.  King,  was  once  a  member  of  Lodge 
286,  at  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich.  His  present 
location  is  wanted  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  an  estate.  Any  information 
may  be  addressed  to  S.  M.  Campbell,  838 
W.  Ohio  street.  Chicago,  111.,  or  to  R.  H. 
Darling,  1502  Wrightwood  ave,  Chicago,  111. 
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Acknowledgementt. 

fHE  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  beneficiary 
claims,  and  express  their  appreciation 
of  same  through  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine: 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Sanders,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Cora  Sheldon,  Providence,  R.  ]. 
J.  W.  Keebey,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Riggs,  Sandusky,  O. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  H.  Foster,  Brome,  Que- 
bec. 


The  Home  Account. 

fHE  following  donations  were  re- 
ceived from  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 
of  August,  1898: 

UdgeNo.     3 $10.00 

25 12.00 

32 12.00 

129 12.00 

288 5.00 

324 3.00-^54.00 


L.  A.  toB.  ofL.  F.  64...       1.00 

L.  A.toB.  R.T.  6 5.00 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 118.00 

B.R.T.  Lodges 75.10 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 32.75— 

Souvenir  Books— 

J.  C.  Horn,  B.  R.  T.,  512. . . 

F.  S.  Wagner,  B.  R.  T.  321 . 

Mrs.  Bates,  L.  A.  T.  81 

Mrs.  Campbell,  O.  I.  A.  163. 

Mrs.  Lee,  G.  I.  A.  231 

Mrs.  McKeever,  0. 1.  A.  229 

Mrs.  Ingraham,  L.  A.  C.  106 

Mrs.  Watson,  L.  A.  C.  37  . . 

Wier  James,  O.  R.  C.  290  . 

Hierman  (personal) 

Stevenson  (personal) 

Mrs.  Hayes  (personal) 

Mrs.  Cimineo  (personal)  . . . 

Mrs.  Crawshaw  (personal)  . 


231.85 

12.00 
4.65 
3.75 
5.00 
1.50 
6.00 
2.00 
3.60 
1.50 
4.20 

.90 
1.50 
2.00 

.30 


Grand  total $334.75 

G.  I.  A.  235—3  sheets,  8  towels,  1  night- 
shirt, 20  pillow  slips,  and  2  handkerchiefs. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  M.  Inoalls,  Seo*y. 


A  PEACEABLE  FRENCHMAN. 

MATTHEW  B.  MULLBM  IN  B08TOM  TKATBLBR. 


Dear  Fren*  Brosso,  Sherbrook,  P.  Q.: 

I  gas  rU  write  today; 
He's  *bout  six  year  since  las*  we  met 

On  dear  old  Caneda. 
An  ze  reason  most  I  write  you,  Joe, 

Is  tell  you  Tm  goan  home; 
I'll  ben  on  State  *bout  long  *nuff, 

So  r  11  do  some  De  Lome. 
I  hope  you*  11  show  dis  letter  roun* 

Where  newspaper  can  see, 
Coz  I'll  hev  reason  leav*  dIs  place. 

An  p*raps  dey'll  sen*  for  me. 
Dose  Yankee  what's  roun*  hereabout, 

From  brekfus*  late  same  night, 
He's  got  one  subjec'  talk  about, 

Datsubjec' — ''Spain  mus'  Fight!** 
You  no  place  call  Pine  Tree  State? 

Well,  dat's  what  trouble  'bout; 
He's  got  bk>w  up  by  Spain,  you  'no 

An,  Joe,  I'm  goan  get  out! 
1  doan'c  want  scrap  or  hev  despute, 

Just  see  which  coantry  best; 
Slab  hole  he's  good  anuff  for  me; 

Bake  bean  an  bed  for  rest. 
But  one  mos'  fact  I'll  sorry  for, 

Is  'bout  my  fren's  what's  slain 


(You  no  I'll  work  down  Lewiston 

An  good  many  town  roun'  Maine), 
An  when  I'll  hear  dat  state  blow  up, 

I'll  remember  good  ole  day 
When  I  be  down  'n  Lewiston, 

An  so  soon  I  get  my  pay — 
I'll  rush  up  street  where  my  Louise 

Be  waitin  roun'  ze  door, 
Receive  her  Pete  in  fon'  embrace, 

Inten*  sep*rate  no  more. 
Oh,  doze  was  happy  day  for  me. 

But  now  I'm  fill  with  pain 
To  think  dat  Spaniard  get  so  frash 

As  blow  up  State  of  Maine. 
No  more  I'll  see  my  fon'  Louise 

Nor  listen  Beechard's  song. 
An'  ev*ry  night  I'm  sad,  Frien'  Joe, 

An  sad  ze  whole  day  long. 
So  now,  dear  boy,  I  gas  it  bes' 

For  me  go  strate  back  where 
1  won't  hev  fight  or  march  along 

With  bullet  on  ze  air. 
Sherbrook  he's  good  anuff  for  Pete, 

No  more  he's  goan  a-roam. 
Write  soon  to  me  and  tell  ze  boys 

Pete  Barshaw's  comin'  home. 

/Google 
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E.  C.  Wright,  of  Lodge  137,  is  the 
proud  fathor  of  a  handsome  daughter,  a  late 
arrival. 

The  railroad  machine  shops  at  Mo- 
berly,  Mo.,  were  temporarly  closed  on  Sep- 
tember 19th. 

A  member  of  Lodge  303  reports 
that  his  lodge  is  Improving  very  rapidly,  and 
that  Mose  Cantlin  is  a  hustler  in  every 
respect. 

Lodge  37  at  Centralla,  lU.,  is  doing 
some  energetic  work  for  the  Brotherhood, 
and  Is  making  rapid  advances  in  her  onward 
progress. 

Lodge  529  is  experiencing  prosper- 
ous times,  is  taking  in  a  great  many  new 
members,  and  hopes  to  establish  a  Ladies* 
Society  at  Mena  in  the  near  future. 

A  member  of  Lodge  17  reports  that 
James  Logan  of  that  lodge  has  returned  to 
duty  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  his  home  and 
to  the  TTans-Mlssissippi  Exposition  at  Omaha. 

John  Calder,  the  new  Master  of 
Lodge  501.  has  begun  to  get  the  non-union 
boys  in  his  vicinity  interested  in  Brother- 
hoodism.  and  as  a  result  the  todge  is  gaining 
rapidly. 

Some  of  the  members  of  Lodge  501 
recently  took  V.  C.  M.  Maier  out  to  fish  for 
trout,  but  fortunately  no  statistics  as  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  fish  caught  have 
been  reported. 

W.  W.  Holbrook,  Magazine  Agent 
of  Lodge  No.  3.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  the 
sincere  sympathies  of  the  members  of  his 
lodge  and  his  friends,  in  the  recent  loss  of 
his  mother. 

John  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Marion 
Lodge  No.  290,  desires  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  his  lodge  for  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  him  during  the  sickness  and  burial  of 
his  deceased  wife. 

A  member  of  Lodge  26  writes:  "One 
of  our  older  brothers,  Mat.  Romelfanger, 
after  several  years  of  married  life,  is  the 
happiest  man  in  Baraboo,  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  eleven-pound  boy  on  the 
scene  of  action— ^e  first  in  the  family. 
Cigars  have  been  In  vogue  for  several  days." 


Charles  Fletcher,  a  member  of  Lodge 
54.  Moberly.  Mo.,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Bertha  Ballinger  of  that  citv.  The 
members  of  54  and  the  host  of  friends  of  the 
happy  couple  join  in  congratulations. 

The  third  annual  picnic  of  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods  and  their  Auxiliaries  of 
Peoria  was  held  at  Prospect  Heights  on 
Auc^ust  30th.  Good  things  to  eat,  good 
music  and  dancing  and  a  general  good  time 
prevailed. 

C.  C.  Lanstrum,amemberof  Lodge 
227  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  announced 
his  opening  of  a  cigar  and  newsstand  at  104 
3d  Ave.  West,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Bro. 
Lanstrum  has  the  well  wishes  of  his  brothers 
and  associates. 

Lodge  No.  14  loses  a  member  in 
the  death  of  Charles  Riggs,  who  was  drowned 
while  bathing  in  Uke  Erie.  It  is  beUeved 
that  while  diving,  his  head  struck  a  stone  or 
some  other  obstacle,  rendering  him  uncon- 
scious under  water. 

Frank  Moon,  of  Lodge  No.  6.  has 
lately  been  appointed  locomotive  foreman 
at  Mena  Ark.,  on  the  K.  C.  P.  &  G.  Ry.. 
and  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  work- 
ing at  that  point  are  all  highly  pleased  with 
his  advance  in  position. 

Delaware  Lodge  No.  231.  at  a 
special  meeting  on  August  14th,  adopted 
suitable  resolutions  of  condolence  relating 
to  their  loss  in  the  death  of  Bro.  Mark  Con- 
nor of  that  lodge.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  John  C.  Collison,  R.  T. 
Stewart,  Grant  Carter,  F.  C.  Stierle.  and  F. 
O'Neil. 

A  clipping  from  the  Moberly  Demo- 
crat, sent  by  one  of  the  members  of  Lodge 
54,  gives  an  account  of  a  racy  romance  con- 
nected with  the  marriage  of  Charles  Beck  of 
that  lodge  and  Miss  Dot  Brpckman,  a  former 
resident  of  Moberly,  but  who  had  removed 
to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  "None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair.'* 

Resolutions  of  respect  and  condol- 
ence were  adopted  by  Davy  Crockett  Lodge 
No.  145  at  their  meeting  on  September  6th, 
relating  to  the  death  of  John  W.  McGaughey . 
The  expressions  of  respect,  tove  and  sym- 
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pathy  contained  therein  portray  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Bro.  McGaughey  was  held 
by  the  members  of  his  lodge  and  his  many 
friends. 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
Mahoning  Lodge  No.  416  relative  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  F.  Robinson  of  that  lodge, 
have  been  received  by  the  Magazine.  These 
resolutions  were  prepared  by  the  committee, 
Bros.  F.  L.  McCreary,  H.  A.  Leighty  and 
George  P.  Jones,  and  ably  extend  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  that  band  of  brothers  to 
the  grief  stricken  family  of  the  deceased. 

Convention  Notes. 
"Sit  down  I" 
"Belnorderlll" 
"  Bro.  Davis  has  the  floor ! " 
"  The  *  Ayes '  seem  to  have  It !  " 

"Baby"  Sowle  was  the  same  big 
soul. 

The  Lamb  and  the  two  "kids"  were 
present. 

Pruyn*s  prayers  always  fit  a  vacant 
niche. 

Butterfleld  voted  both  ways  on  all 
questions, 

Moynaugh  failed  to  find  a  bed  long 
enough  in  all  the  Queen^s  Dominion. 

Teat  and  Pierce  "brought  down  the 
house**  and  received  a  mighty  encore. 

The  deaths  of  Delegates  J.  A.  Mc- 
Kenna  and  D.  E.  Crawford  cast  a  pall  over 
the  Convention. 

Webb  C.  Ball  and  his  "B.  L.  F. 
Standard**  watches  were  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  convention. 

Fred  H.  Colvln,  of  Locomoiwe  En- 
gineering,  was  a  visitor  at  the  convention 
and  made  many  friends. 

The  "Glad  Hand"  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  "Bright  Spot**  of  Milwaukee  were 
notable  badges  of  the  Convention. 

Fred  Bamett  and  the  entire  Iowa 
delegation  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  that  State  for  persistent  work  in  behalf  of 
Des  Moines  as  the  next  convention  city. 

H.  S.  Peters,  Ed.  M.  Stannard,  W. 
O.  Miller  and  Fred  W.  Hocking,  old  adver- 
tisers in  the  Magazine  and  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  were  at  the  conven- 
Hon. 

The  Convention  declared  Itself  for 
the  cause  of  temperance.  The  "beer  kegs** 
defeated  Milwaukee,  and  some  say  Siat 
Cashier  Bennett's  nose  defeated  Peoria — ^but 
Charley  says  it  was  a  "cold**  that  swelled 
that  nose. 


Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Ar- 
nold's report  showed  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Brotherhood  to  be  excellent  and 
"Frank's**  financial  ability  was  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

Unfortunately  Bros.  Hopkirk  and 
Ward,  of  the  Committees  on  Reception  and 
Entertainment,  were  not  present  when  the 
groups  were  made  by  the  photographer  for 
the  Maoazine. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Gray  &  Co.,  561 
Queen  street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  who 
took  80  many  pictures  of  the  Convention, 
delegates  and  committees,  will  furnish  ad- 
ditional prints  from  negatives  on  application. 

The  supply  of  September  magazines 
has  already  become  exhausted  by  the  great 
demand  for  them.  A  request  is  made  for 
all  members  who  do  not  care  to  keep  this 
number  to  send  same  to  this  office.  Ex- 
pense of  postage  will  be  returned. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
special  train  from  Chicago,  en- route  to  To- 
ronto, the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  tendered 
a  special  train  from  Chicago  to  Highland 
Park  and  return  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  wished  to  visit  the  "Home.*' 
The  trip  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those 
who  participated. 

Grand  Master  Sargent  was  heard  to 
have  inquired  for  a  pair  of  shoe  strings 
while  at  the  convention.  En-route  home  he 
was  presented  with  a  pair  to  which  were  at- 
tached a  l>eautiful  pair  of  gold  cuff  links  set 
with  diamonds.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  J.  R.  Norton,  of  145,  in  behalf  of  the 
donor,  Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball. 

While  en-route  to  the  Convention 
Delegate  McKenna,  of  Lodge  15,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  was  killed.  Standing  on  the  plat- 
form at  a  station  where  his  train  had 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  he  attempted  to 
board  the  train  when  pulling  out.  His  hat 
was  blown  off  and  in  endeavoring  to  reach 
it  he  was  struck  by  the  truck  boxes  of  the 
sleeper  and  instantly  killed.  His  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  but  recently  been  wedded, 
was  on  the  train. 

In  the  death  of  Delegate  D.  E.  Craw- 
ford, of  Lodge  464.  Brandon,  Manitoba,  the 
Brotherhood  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
minds  and  most  loyal  members.  He  left 
home,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  intending 
to  visit  once  more  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood in  the  Province  of  Quebec  before  at- 
tending the  Convention.  He  was  stricken 
with  fever  en-route  and  conveyed  to  a  hoft- 
pital  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  he  died 
during  the  Convention.  Bro.  Crawford 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  correspond- 
ents of  the  Locomotive  Firemen *s  Maoazine 
during  the  past  few  years. 
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Current  Comment. 

AN  article  In  the  Railway  Age  from  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Chicago  &  Great 
Western  Railway,  touches  on  a  point  of 
vital  interest  to  enginemen  and  to  superin- 
tendents and  master  mechanics  as  well,  if 
they  would  consider  it  in  the  proper  light. 

He  says:  "In  the  superintendent  and  gen- 
eral master  mechanic,  we  have  two  offi- 
cials belonging  to  the  same  department  hav- 
ing authority  over  enginemen  and  the 
engines  they  handle,  such  authority  how- 
ever being  exercised  under  different  condi- 
tions, yet  In  a  manner  calculated  to  place 
enginemen  in  the  position  of  having  to  serve 
two  masters  at  the  same  time,  each  with 
authority  to  dispense  with  their  services 
without  consuhing  the  other. 

"The  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the 
prompt  transportation  of  freight  at  the  least 
possible  cost  for  train  and  engine  crews, 
and  naturally  aims  to  do  the  best  he  can 
from  his  standpoint. 

"The  general  master  mechanic,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  power  furnished,  and  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  management  for  the  economical 
maintenance  of  power,  yet  his  authority  as 
regards  the  use  such  power  shall  be  put  to 
practically  ceases  when  the  engine  leaves 
the  round-house  track." 

Yes,  and  there  is  the  rub.  When  the 
superintendent  is  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  department  he  is  giving  the  mechani- 
cal end  of  it  cause  for  worry. 

You  can't  pull  cars  with  cold  water,  and 
it  takes  coal  to  boil  it,  when  you  have  forty 
or  fifty  loads  behind  you  and  the  fireboy  is 
humping  like  a  toad  in  a  hail-storm,  while 
the  engineer  "takes  it  out  of  her,"  you  may 
make  the  transportation  end  of  it  happy,  but 
when  the  mileage  sheet  comes  out  and  your 
record  is  way  below  the  average,  and  the 
master  mechanic  writes  you  his  tale  of 
woe.  then  it  is  different.  If  you  don't  pull 
the  cars  and  make  the  time,  the  superintend- 
ent is  after  you;  if  you  don't  economize  on 
fuel  to  make  the  old  man's  heart  glad,  he  is 
after  you  with  a  sharp  stick.  Between  the 
clashing  of  these  divergent  interests  engi- 
neers have  a  good  time  trying  to  satisfy 
both  parties.  If  a  man  is  fortunate  enough 
to  do  the  work  required  of  him  and  reach 
the  standard  set  for  his  class  of  service  for 


coal  and  oil.  the  next  month  he  will  fall  be- 
low it,  and  then  his  previous  good  record  is 
held  before  his  eyes,  and  the  head  of  the 
mechanical  department  wants  to  know 
"What's  the  matter?" 

The  trouble  Is  the  master  mechanic  has 
little  or  nothing  at  all  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
car  rating  of  the  engines  or  the  setting  of  the 
average  coal  and  oil  mileage.  The  master 
mechanic  should  have  the  authority  to  han- 
dle both  of  these  important  items  and  then 
there  would  be  no  clash  of  opposing  interests. 
In  addition  the  master  mechanic  should 
have  authority  to  discharge  enginemen. 
No  superintendent  below  the  general  super- 
intendent should  be  allowed  this  authority. 
No  matter  what  the  offense  of  an  engineman 
may  be,  let  the  head  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment be  present  at  the  investigation  and 
fix  the  punishment  to  be  given  to  the  engine- 
men  at  fault. 

Why  is  it  that  superintendents  discharge 
forty-nine  out  of  eve?y  fifty  engineers  dis- 
charged, when  a  master  mechanic  was 
never  known  to  discharge  a  brakeman  or 
conductor?  If  the  master  mechanic  had  the 
sole  right  to  discharge  engineers,  with  ex- 
ceptions before  stated,  there  would  be  fewer 
discharges,  and  the  companies  would  be  the 
gainer  in  the  end.  The  great  thought  in  a 
superintendent's  mind  is  to  discharge  the 
one  at  fault,  no  matter  how  long  and  how 
faithfully  he  has  served  his  employers.  The 
chances  are  he  will  be  replaced  by  some 
one  who  is  not  so  efficient  as  he  has  been 
and  whom  it  will  take  time  and  experience 
to  make  so. 

The  company  and  the  man  would  both  be 
better  off  if  some  other  mode  of  punishment 
was  adopted.  Unless  a  man  was  noted  for 
being  reckless  or  careless  the  discharge 
should  not  be  resorted  to.  Every  man 
dreads  a  lay-off  of  even  fifteen  or  thirty 
days.  Would  a  man  not  be  punished  se- 
verely by  a  lay-off  of  sixty  or  ninety  days? 
And  yet  he  would  have  a  job  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  the  company  could  still  have 
the  benefit  of  his  services,  if  desired,  before 
the  end  of  his  time. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  you  merely  scratch 
the  paint  on  a  box-car  or  crash  through  a 
passenger  train,  for  the  sake  of  discipline 
you  must  go.    Perhaps  discipline  is  a  cloak 
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for  some  other  reasons  oftentimes.  There 
is  no  degree  of  offense  and  only  one  punish- 
ment. 

What  if  our  laws  and  its  rulings  were 
based  on  the  same  principles?  How  \mjust 
our  government  would  be  considered  by 
other  nations.  Yet  railroad  officials  seem 
to  think  theirs  is  the  only  way.  Superin- 
tendents are  not  brought  in  close  enough 
contact  with  enginemen  to  know  what  diffi- 
culties they  are  often  compelled  to  contend 
with.  The  master  mecanic  is  fully  alive  to 
these  conditions,  and  if  permitted  his  way 
could  smooth  the  course  of  enginemen  to  a 
considerable  degree.  At  least  the  reckless 
discharge  of  tried  emptoyes  in  engine  and 
train  service  is  worthy  of  more  earnest  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  head  officiab  of 
raih'oads. 


"Many  devout  people  all  orer  the  United  States  are 
oomrliioed  that  our  nation  now  stands  within  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dlylne  opportunity,  which  Is  tl^en  to  us 
with  a  dirlne  purpose,  and  which  we  nnay  not  Uchtly 
Ignore  or  throw  away.  .  .  .  We  now  haye  it  In 
our  power  not  only  to  prevent  this  retrogression,  but 
to  complete  the  work  of  drlUzatlon  and  conTorsion. 
Neglect  of  such  an  opportunity  would  not  only  be  a 
bhnder;  it  would  be  a  sin.  Whether  we  have  wished 
it  or  not.  this  nation  has  become  morally  responsible 
both  for  the  physical  and  for  the  niritual  sahratlon  of 
the  unfortunate  millions  who  Inhabit  these  misruled 
Islands  qT  the  sea.  It  behoores  President  McKinley 
to  think  prayerfully  on  these  things  before  he  sets  his 
band  to  an  error  which  cannot  be  undone."— CA/cdfo 

Whenever  before,  we  wonder,  did  the 
Tribune  get  such  a  holy  horror  oif  sin  and 
become  so  thoroughly  sanctified  as  now. 
Is  it  the  genuine  article  or  is  it  the  cloak  to 
cover  the  burning  desire  to  see  this  country 
adopt  an  imperial  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich  people,  for  they  alone  would  be 
benefited  in  this  country  by  such  a  policy. 
As  for  the  opportunity,  might  has  much  to 
do  with  that,  even  when  right  is  on  the  side 
of  might,  as  in  our  war  with  Spain. 

Spain  had  the  might  and  drove  the  natives 
of  her  Western  possessions  to  destruction, 
and  claimed  in  so  doing  that  she  was  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  Christianity.  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  follow  up  Spain's  example  in 
such  matters.  Neither  do  the  people  of  this 
country  desire  to  force  a  government  on 
other  people  which  shall  not  be  desirable  to 
them.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  desire  the  annexation 
of  territory  which  will  prove  injurious  to  our 
own  citizens  and  President  McKinley  has 
shown  an  earnest  desire  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  with  Its  contract  system 
of  cheap  labor  is  bad  enough  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country,  but  the  acquiring 
of  the  Philippines,  with  over  8,000,000  peo- 
ple of  mixed  races  Is  many  times  worse. 

The  same  voices  that  are  crying  for  the 
annexation  of  the  8,000.000  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  crying  next 


for  the  seixing  of  the  territory  of  over  400.- 
000,000  peopto  of  similar  caste  and  charac- 
ter in  a  radius  of  less  than  1,000  miles  of 
those  Islands  on  like  grounds — namely, 
those  of  humanity  and  Christianity — and 
call  It  the  God-given  destiny  of  the  nation. 
The  acquiring  of  this  territory  will  be  a 
curse  to  the  worklngmen  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  bitterly  opposed  by 
them.  Of  what  use  will  be  laws  against 
Chinese  laborers  entering  this  country  when 
the  capitalist  can  draw  on  citizens  of  this 
country,  from  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and 
other  places  at  will,  which  are.  or  will  be  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  who  are  of  the 
same  grade  as  coolie  lat)or.  There  will  be 
no  outlet  for  the  genuine  American  labor  in 
these  fields. 

To  be  in  shape  to  compete  for  Asiatic 
trade  the  capitalists  of  this  country  may 
build  factories  and  manufacturing  plants  in 
these  islands,  but  the  labor  of  those  places 
will  be  employed,  and  our  people  at  home 
will  be  thrown  in  competition  w<th  people 
working  under  the  same  tariff  laws  and  en- 
Joying  the  same  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
yet  foreign  to  us  in  every  other  particular. 

The  working  people  of  the  United  States 
should  protest  strongly  and  earnestly  against 
the  policy  of  imperialism  which  certain 
people  are  trying  to  force  on  the  country. 
The  welfare  of  American  labor  depends 
more  on  the  isolation  we  have  had  In  the 
past,  and  the  enactment  of  beneficial  laws 
and  the  enforcement  of  them  than  any  other 
policy  that  can  be  inaugurated. 

Missoun  Valley,  la.  W.  L.  F. 


From  Our  Soldier  Boyt. 

THIS  l>eautiful  morning,  as  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  look  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean,  I  will  write  a 
few  lines  for  the  Magazine.  Bros.  Scott, 
Cramer  and  myself,  of  Coke  Ktng  Lodge 
No.  347.  left  San  Francisco  harbor  on  Sun- 
day, August  21st,  on  board  the  transport 
Arizona,  bound  for  Manila.  As  you  al- 
ready know  that  we  enlisted  in  the  10th 
Regiment,  Recruits  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
guess  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
on  that. 

Well,  brothers  of  the  rail,  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  describe  our  trip  across  the  ocean. 
We  went  on  board  the  vessel  on  Saturday, 
August  20th.  and  remained  there  until  the 
next  day,  when  we  started  on  our  long  trip 
across  the  water.  We  left  the  harbor  about 
11:50  a.  m.  amid  cheers  from  the  crowded 
wharf  and  the  blowing  of  many  whistles. 
Some  of  the  smaller  boats  escorted  us  out 
of  the  bay,  but  when  we  rolled  out  on  to  the 
"high  sea*'  they  blew  a  panmg  salute,  and 
we  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

Well,  brothers,  we  had  hardly  got  through 
the  ''Golden  Gate'*  till  some  of  the  boys  l^- 
gan  to  "spit  up  their  wads."    It  was  very 
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funny  for  Bro.  Cramer  and  I;  we  feh  very 
good,  and  laughed  at  other  people  who  were 
getting  that  awful  disease  called  seasick- 
ness. Cramer  and  I  were  sticking  right  to- 
gether till  about  7  o*ck)ck  p.  m.«  when  the 
brother  asked  me  to  excuse  him.  I  saw 
that  he  looked  pretty  bad,  so  1  followed  him. 
Over  to  the  rail  he  went  and  I  was  right  be- 
hind him.  It  was  then  that  I  experienced 
one  of  the  awfulest  feelings  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  really  didn*t  care  whether  the 
Arizona  sunk  or  not.  and  wished  that  1  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  war.  Bro.  Cramer 
looked  up  and  said:  'i  wish  that  Balboa 
had  died  before  he  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.**  We  stood  there  feeding  the  fish 
till  1  really  thought  I  would  throw  up  my 
feet.  Our  sickness  only  lasted  five  or  six 
hours,  while  there  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
boys  who  are  feeling  the  effects  yet.  Bro. 
Scott  was  more  fortunate  than  we  were,  as 
he  did  not  get  sick  at  all. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  the  engines 
broke  down.  We  were  eleven  hundred 
miles  out  when  the  accident  occurred.  It 
was  just  11:30  a.  m.  when  we  began  drift- 
ing, and  we  did  not  get  under  way  again  till 
5:30  p.  m.  While  we  were  stopped  or  I 
should  say  drifting,  the  captain  of  the  tranft- 
port  lowered  a  life  boat  and  we  all  went  in 
bathing  in  mid-ocean.  This  was  fine,  and 
was  appreciated  by  all.  After  we  came  in 
from  taking  our  bath,  someone  threw  a  box 
of  spoiled  meat  overboard  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  until  it  was  surrounded  by  a  bt 
of  very  large  fish.  Among  them  was  a 
good  sized  shark.  These  fish  were  a  fine 
sight  for  we  Pennsylvanians,  as  we  lived  so 
far  inland  when  at  home  that  we  seldom  saw 
anything  of  the  kind. 

We  have  been  out  six  days  now  and  I 
think  this  is  about  as  fine  a  trip  as  a  person 
could  take.  There  is  only  one  drawback, 
and  that  is,  we  are  being  very  poorly  fed. 
The  food  we  get  is  hardly  fit  for  dogs.  It 
would  not  be  nearly  so  bad  if  \i  were  really 
necessary  that  we  should  be  fed  such  stuff, 
but  1  think  we  should  be  better  treated. 
Here  is  what  we  have  been  getting  to  eat  up 
to  today: 

''Reveille'*  is  sounded  at  5:30  a.  m.  We 
get  up  and  wash  in  salt  water,  after  which  we 
get  a  pint  of  poor  coffee  and  two  pieces  of 
"hardtack.**  At  10:30  a.  m.  we  get  what 
they  call  breakfast.  This  consisu  of  the 
worst  kind  of  salt  pork,  one  boiled  potato, 
a  piece  of  bread  of  a  poor  quality,  and  an- 
other pint  of  "spoiled  water.*'  At  5:30  p. 
m.  we  get  our  dinner.  This  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  breakfast,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  bit  of  soup,  which  I  must  say  smells 
very  rank* 

They  roast  their  own  coffee  on  board  the 
ship.  This  accounts  for  the  poor  coffee  we 
get  \o  drink;  they  don't  roast  It  enough. 
Yesterday  everybody  was  complaining  of 
the  poor  coffee  we  were  getting,  so  one  of 


the  soldiers,  an  old  Pennsylvania  coffee 
roaster  by  trade,  volunteered  to  roast  some 
coffee  for  them.  They  let  him  try  It,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  had  No.  1  coffee  to- 
day. We  also  got  better  eatables  today 
than  we  have  had  at  any  time  before. 

We  are  now4C0  miles  from  Honolulu  and 
expect  to  reach  there  by  Sunday  morning. 
We  expect  to  stay  at  Honolulu  until  the  ar- 
rival of  thOi  transport  ScamHa,  which  was 
supposed  to  follow  three  days  behind  us. 
We  are  getting  Into  a  hotter  climate  every 
day;  the  sun  seems  to  be  coming  do  vn  a  very 
near  way.  They  have  stretched  large  awn- 
ings all  over  the  deck  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
Li^  night  almost  all  of  the  boys  made  their 
beds  upon  deck,  on  account  of  it  being  so 
warm  down  below  where  we  have  been 
sleeping. 

We  passed  three  vessels  on  our  way  over, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few  of  we 
soldiers  got  to  see  them,  as  we  passed  them 
after  night  while  we  were  sleeping  in  our 
'iittle  beds.**  Yesterday  the  sailors  put 
four  large  bath  tube  up  on  the  decks.  They 
are  made  of  heavy  canvas  and  eight  men 
can  get  In  and  bathe  very  easily.  The  boys 
are  making  good  use  of  them.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  "shower  baths**  on  the 
deck,  we  use  these  in  the  morning;  they 
freshen  a  fellow  up  pretty  well. 

The  main  sport  on  the  transport  is  gam- 
bling, and  1  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  going  on.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
fellow  lose  $65  in  one  "jack-pot.  **  You  can 
see  fellows  playing  most  anywhere  you 
look.  A  great  many  play  pedro.  euchre 
and  seven-up,  and  you  can  get  anything 
you  want  from  penny  ante  to  the  size  of 
your  pile. 

The  funniest  thing  Tve  seen  yet  was  "fly- 
ing fish.**  They  jump  up  out  of  the  water 
and  fly  around  just  like  a  bird.  They  are 
at)out  the  size  of  an  English  sparrow,  and 
can  fly  about  as  fast.  I  have  seen  them  fly 
for  almost  fifty  yards.  Yesterday  evening 
one  of  them  flew  up  on  the  deck  of  the  ship 
and  was  caught  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  They 
are  a  very  pretty  thing. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  officers  had  a 
dance  on  the  upper  deck.  They  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  from  the  amount  of  noise 
they  made. 

I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  have 
on  board  a  dozen  or  more  young  ladies 
t)ound  for  Honolulu.  Some  of  ihem  are 
Red  Cross  women  going  along  to  Manila, 
provided  we  ever  reach  there.  Some  of  the 
fellows  seem  to  think  we  will  not  get  any 
further  than  Honolulu,  but  I  hope  they  are 
mistaken,  as  we  want  to  go  far  enough  to 
see  where  Admiral  Dewey  "done  the  Span- 
ish.** and  help  him  to  do  them  again  if  nec- 
essary. We  also  want  to  meet  the  brave 
boya  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
who  helped  to  do  the  Spanish. 

A  fellow  just  passed  by  who  is  still  sea- 
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sick.    As  he  went  by  he  satd:  "Fd  Just  give 
my  next  month  *s  wages  if  the  boat  would 
stop  still  for  five  minutes.'*    You  can  hear 
lots  of  them  saying  'i  wish  I  had  my  feet 
under  mother's  table  again;"    in  fact,   I 
wouldn't  mind  having  a  square  meal  my- 
self.   I  believe  it  would  do  me  good. 
Harry  M.  Kinkead. 
Co.  E,  10th  Reg.  Penna.  Vol. 
■^"^-^^  • 

As  Bro.  Kinkead  has  been  writing  a  few 
lines  for  the  best  labor  organ  I  know  of,  I'll 
chime  in,  so  to  speak;  I'll  give  you  and  the 
brothers  some  figures  I  have  collected. 
There  are  at)oard  this  vessel: 

Cocnmlssiored  offlcert  (Inchidirc  Cans.  Mer- 

rlamwid  Ktaf) 22 

ClriUans 7 

Nurses  of  Red  Cross 12 

Recruits  3d  Bat.  18th  Infantry 476 

Tenth  PennsylTsnla  (lesTiDC  2  behind  sick). . . .  256 

First  Nebraska 308 

First  Colorado 126 

Enelneer  Corps 40 

Total 1.247 

The  length  of  the  vessel  is  486  feet;  l>eam, 
40  feet;  tonnage,  3.355.  There  are  70 
Chinamen  at)oard.  of  whom  50  aire  firemen 
and  20  deck  hands;*  balance  of  crew  are 
Americans.  These  figures  I  gathered  this 
morning,  and  as  Bro.  Kinkead  was  writing 
I  thought  I  would  give  the  brothers  an  idea 
of  how  we  are  crowded.  There  are  1,247 
soldiers,  70  Chinamen  and  40  white  crew, 
and  4  negro  cooks,  making  a  total  of  1,361 
souls.  I'll  tell  you,  you  always  can  see 
somebody  and  ought  not  to  be  lonesome. 

There  has  been  a  life-saving  crew  organ- 
ized and  our  company  composed  two  crews. 
Now  won't  we  fresh  water  sailors  save  a  lot 
^f  lives?  I  know  I  for  one  would  jump  into 
the  water,  thinking  we  were  going  into  a 
rear  end.  There  is  a  very  powerful  search- 
light on  this  vessel,  and  if  Bill  Cox.  Pitts- 
burgh Division,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  en- 
gineer, was  here  I  know  it  would  not  hang 
out  very  long,  as  there  is  nothng  Bill  ad- 
mired so  much  as  a  bright  light,  especially 
a  headlight,  and  he  would  take  it  and  start 
to  wade  back  from  Honolulu,  hunting  the 
1607  as  B.ll  is  pretty. long  in  the  legs,  I 
think  he  might  make  it  all  right. 

Now,  brothers,  as  I  am  detailed  to  help 
forage  a  little,  I  will  close,  hoping  all  the 
brothers  are  getting  more  to  eat  than  we 
are,  as  I  am  half  starved  all  the  time.    So 
ril  say  au  nvoir,         J.  McC.  Cramer, 
Coke  King  Lodge  347. 
♦  » 
Organization. 

J  TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  through 
the  Magazine,  asking  for  your  very  valuable 
assistance  in  getting  the  operators  in  line, 
4ind  especially  those  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 
A  word  from  you  may  do  more  good  than 
a  hundred  letters  from  their  fellow  operators, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  a 


wanderer  to  enter  the  O.  R.  T.  fokl. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  member  of  the 
National  Federation  talk  organization  and 
brotherhood  to  every  railroad  man  be  may 
chance  to  meet,  and  let  them  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  let-up  until  every  man 
is  enrolled  under  the  protective  banner  of 
one  of  the  great  Brotherhoods.  We  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  our  federation  the 
strongest  labor  organization  in  the  world, 
and  if  every  individual  member  will  do  his 
duty  at  all  times,  we  can  very  easily  do 
this.  Remember  that  every  little  helps,  and 
that  every  brother  has  some  inf luencejwhich 
he  can  use  to  good  advantage  in  securing 
members  for  the  several  orders.  Let  every 
lodge  and  division  instruct  its  members, 
one  and  all,  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  the 
good  of  the  orders  at  all  times.  Instruct 
each  member  to  consider  himself  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  see  that  no  non-member  es- 
capes. Let  the  local  divisions  and  lodges 
of  the  different  orders  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  adopt  some  systematic  plan 
for  securing  members  on  each  line  of  rail- 
road throughout  the  country.  We  can  all 
double  our  membership  in  a  short  time,  if 
we  will  all  do  our  share  toward  securing 
new  members.  V.  J.  Beaumont, 

Acting  General  Sec*y  and  Treas.  Erie  Rail- 
way System,  Div.  No.  42,  O,  R,  T, 
Cleveland^  0, 


From  the  Front. 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  as  I  have  already 
informed  you,  I  relinquished  my  duties 
on  the  rail  and  took  up  those  of  a  soldier  in 
the  volunteer  army,  having  enlisted  in  the 
2d  Reg.  U.  S.  Vol.  Engineers. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  of  course,  I 
have  seen  no  active  service,  but  expect  to 
shortly.  1  am  rapidly  getting  into  the  ways 
of  a  soldier  and,  Uke  the  majority  who  have 
enlisted  this  time,  I  am  without  previous 
military  experience.  The  life  is  in  many 
respects  strange  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to,  but  we  are  rapidly  adapting  ourselves  to 
the  new  order  and  condition  of  things. 
Military  rules  and  discipline  is  and  must  be 
very  strict.  This,  however,  does  not  bother 
a  railroad  man  much,  because  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  orders  and  carrying 
them  out  without  asking  questions.  We 
leave  here  Monday  next  on  the  steamer 
North  Fork  for  Honolulu,  where  we  will 
remain  for  a  short  time  building  barracks, 
making  surveys,  etc.,  after  which  we  will 
go  on  to  Manila,  our  final  destination,  and 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  we  will  see  active 
service. 

Before  leaving  here  1  want  to  make  brief 
mention  of  the  grand  work  being  done  for 
the  soldiers  by  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  There 
is  never  a  day  passes  but  what  we  are  the 
recipient  of  some  favor  at  their  hands. 
They  have  contributed  in  no  small  way  to 
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our  comfort,  and  for  all  these  favors  and 
acts  of  kindness  we  are  truly  grateful. 

When  we  will  return  to  America,  our 
native  land,  is  uncertain,  but  1  trust  and 
pray  it  will  be  no  far  distant  day,  and  I  also 
trust  that  when  we  do  come  back  the  starry 
flag  will  be  planted  firmly  on  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  Spanish  king  until  time  is  no  more. 

A  SECOND   LETTER. 

I  will  hah  for  a  few  moments  in  my  sol- 
dier career,  long  enough  to  write  and  tell 
of  my  experiences  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  ocean  voyage,  etc.  We  left  Pre- 
sidio, where  we  were  encamped,  August  5th, 
and  marched  to  the  wharf,  about  five  miles 
distant,  where  we  embarked  on  the  good 
ship  Lakina  for  Honolulu.  From  our  camp 
to  the  wharf  along  the  line  of  march  great 
crowds  of  people  were  out  to  cheer  us  and 
give  us  a  rousing  send-off.  The  noise  from 
cheering,  cannon  booming  and  whistles 
blowing  was  terrific,  and  long  after  we  had 
reached  our  boat  the  noise  was  ringing  in 
my  ears.  We  were  so  delayed  in  going 
at)oard  that  we  did  not  leave  'Frisco  until 
the  following  morning.  Then  for  the  next 
eleven  monotonous  days  we  were  plowing 
the  deep. 

1  had  scarcely  gotten  out  of  sight  of  land 
before  I  began  to  realize  that  the  expected 
was  going  to  happen.  Seasick?  Yes.  in- 
deed; I  was  sick  for  two  days,  after  whfch 
I  came  around  all  right.  The  weather  re- 
mained fine  during  the  entire  trip,  but  not- 
withstanding this  we  made  very  poor  time, 
owing  to  the  class  of  our  vessel,  a  slow 
coast  steamer.  The  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies was  crowded  into  the  boat,  which 
had  barely  accommodations  for  two  compa- 
nies. The  result,  as  might  be  surmised, 
was  that  we  suffered  inconvenience  and 
hardships  from  poor  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions and  poorly  cooked  food.  Still  we 
reached  Honolulu,  2  100  miles  distant  from 
San  Francisco,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
something  remarkable  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

We  reached  Honolulu  August  17th  at  6 
a.  m.,  and  the  first  thing  to  catch  the  sol- 
diers' notice  was  the  ever-present  and  num- 
erous pie  and  fruit  venders  scattered  along 
the  wharf.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  they  did  a  thriving  business  for  several 
hours.  After  getting  our  effects  off  the 
boat  we  were  marched  to  camp,  four  miles 
distant,  in  heavy  marching  order.  This 
means  each  carried  a  load  of  sixty-five 
pounds  on  his  back,  with  a  hot  tropical  sun 
blazing  down  on  him.  We  finally  reached 
our  camp- ground  and  pitched  tents,  and  are 
now  very  comfortably  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Diamond  Head  Mountain,  and  within  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Honolulu  harbor. 

Since  going  into  camp  we  have  had  noth- 
ing but  routine  drill,  but  expect  soon  to 
commence  on  barrack  buildings  and  sur- 


veys. From  the  latest  outside  news  at 
hand,  a  San  Francisco  paper  of  August 
13th,  we  read  that  peace  has  been  declared, 
so  it  is  not  likely  we  will  be  sent  on  to  Ma- 
nila, as  was  first  intended  and  as  I  had 
hoped.  So  it  seems  we  may  get  mustered 
out  without  very  much  military  glory.  But 
it  is  said  peace  hath  its  victories  no  less 
than  war.  1  presume  by  this  reasoning  it 
also  has  its  glories.  I  will  reserve  for  my 
next  letter  a  description  of  Honolulu  and  its 
people,  the  climate,  and  the  chances,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  for  one  to  better  his  lot 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  promise  a 
more  Interesting  descriptive  letter  the  next 
time  I  write.  John  B.  Powers. 

Co.  K,  2d  Reg.  U.  S.  Vol.  Engrs. 


PatHotitm. 

I  HAVE  traveled  to  a  considerable  extent 
within  the  past  three  years  over  the  face 
of  this  country  which  proudly  waves  the 
"Red.  White  and  Blue,"  and  during  this 
career  1  have  come  in  personal  contact  with 
many  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  and  among  them  I  have 
found  men  of  all  classes  of  moral  society. 
1  have  foxmd  communities  where  otur  mem- 
bers hold  divine  reverence  toward  each  other 
in  honor  of  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Author  of  our  being.  Where  members  are 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  moral  law  that 
was  proclaimed  and  manifested  in  Christ, 
from  such  members  comes  forth  a  brotherly 
love  and  a  hope  to  redeem  the  wanton,  a 
desire  to  stand  by  a  brother's  side  willing  to 
endure  almost  any  sacrifice  to  defend  his 
rights,  and  a  disposition  to  mutually  protect 
each  other  and  their  loved  ones. 

We  now  stand  as  a  nation,  with  our  mother 
country,  England  at  our  side,  clasped  hand 
in  hand,  sealed  with  the  emblem  more 
precious  than  gold,  signifying  "United  we 
stand  for  Christian  civilization."  No  nation 
has  heretofore  spread  forth  more  righteously 
its  protecting  wings  to  the  captive  and  slave. 
The  spirit  of  our  national  freedom  has  been 
exalted  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle  of  triumph 
and  all  honor  is  bestowed  on  Columbia  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  What  has 
caused  this  honor  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
nation  with  the  flag  of  many  stars?  Where 
and  upon  what  rock  does  that  nation  stand? 
It  is  that  Christian  love  for  their  suffering 
brothers,  exiled  from  freedom.  It  was  this 
passionate  feeling  of  brotherly  love  that 
throbbed  within  the  breasts  of  our  heroes, 
stimulating  them  to  face  the  deadly  hail  of 
Spanish  shot  and  shell  beneath  the  beaming 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  shouting  "we  will 
perish  beneath  the  starry  flag,  fighting  for 
freedom  and  peace  for  the  suffering  isle  of 
Cuba,  as  well  as  for  otur  national  honor." 

May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  so  ardently  glow. 
Flow  onward  for  the  freedom  and  peace  they  bestow. 
Near  the  rock-bound  coast  of  our  New  England  shore. 
Our  flag  first  waved  in  the  days  of  yore; 
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For  freedom  It  wtTed,  for  ffa<doia  It  itrnds. 
As  the  Rock  of  Aces  in  Cod's  fair  luid. 

Now  in  closing  may  1  urge  my  brethren 
to  carry  onward  our  banner  whose  emblem 
is  Protection,  Charity,  Sobriety  and  Industry, 
fighting  each  battle  they  may  engage,  loyal 
to  their  motto.  May  we  march  hand  in 
hand,  with  none  but  brotherly  love  for  each 
other,  on  to  a  glorious  victory  for  the  cause 


we  are  so  nobly  striving  to  protect,  until  the 
arch  angel  of  Him  who  created  and  ruletb 
all  things  shall  declare  that  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

With  fellowship  be  bound  divine, 
Prosperity  in  truth  wiU  be  tliine. 
And  let  each  thoueht  as  on  we  tread 
Give  honor  to  its  abnifhty  thread. 


Siartfuck,  Wash. 


"An  Observer.* 


f ERSON/tL  eORRESfONDENCE. 


From  L.  S.  96.— (Mrs.  Fred  L.  Barnett. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.)  Some  time  ago  I 
wrote  Mrs.  George  P.  Smith,  State  Organ- 
izer of  Ladies*  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  P.,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  come  to  Des  Moines 
on  the  following  Satturday  and  organize  a 
Ladies*  Society  at  this  place.  She  replied, 
stating  that  she  would  be  here  on  Saturday. 
She  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  I  met  her  at 
the  train,  taking  her  to  my  home.  We 
started  right  out  and  met  all  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  members 
of  102.  and  Sunday,  the  24th,  we  organized 
at  the  Rynn  Hall  a  Ladies'  Society,  naming 
it  A.  B.  Cummins  Lodge  No.  96.  We 
elected  the  following  ofhcers:  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Platner.  President;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Gathany, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  Bert  Johnson,  Past 
President;  Mrs.  S.  Poling,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Anna  Krissinger,  Collector;  Mrs.  Ella  B. 
Morris,  Treasurer.  The  President  appointed 
the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Anna  Kris- 
singer.  Insurance  agent;  Mrs.  Clara  John- 
son, Warden;  Mrs.  McFeney.  Conductor; 
Mrs.  Fred  Barnett,  Chaplain;  Mrs.  Anna 
Krull.  Guard.  The  meeting  lasted  all  of 
the  afternoon,  and  we  meet  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays,  until  further  orders,  when 
we  expect  to  change  our  meeting  to  some 
week  day  afternoon.  The  local  lodge  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  paid  for  our  charter  supplies 
and  expenses  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Organizer, 
and  started  us  with  a  fair-sized  amount  in 
our  treasury.  Mrs.  Fred  Barnett  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  Ladies*  Society  at 
Toronto,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Platner  was  elected 
Attemate  Delegate.  Mrs.  Smith  the  Or- 
ganizer, stated  that  she  was  well  pleased 
with  the  new  order  and  believed  that  we 
would  make  a  successful  Ladies*  Society. 
All  the  sisters  took  hold  of  the  meeting  as 
if  they  had  been  members  before.  Mrs. 
Smith  left  for  her  home  in  Cedar  Rapids 
this  afternoon.  We  wish  ro  thank  Con- 
fidence Lodge  102  for  what  they  have  done 
for  us  and  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  the  matter  of  helping  us  to  organize  this 
society.  In  conclusion.  1  wish  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Smith.  State  Organizer,  is  as  sweet  a 
little  woman  as  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting.    She  took  great  pains  to  exem- 


plify the  work  by  the  initiation  of  my 
mother.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Barnett,  and  has  gone 
from  the  city  leaving  a  good  impression  of 
the  efficient  work  that  we  understand  she 
has  done  in  the  past  as  the  State  Organizer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ladies*  Society. 


318.— ("Long, '•  Pittsburg.  Penna.) 
Lodge  318,  though  seldom  heard  from,  is 
not  dead  by  any  means.  We  are  very 
much  alive  and  doing  rood  work  among 
the  non-union  men  at  this  place.  Only  a 
few  available  men  remain  out,  and  we  will 
get  them  before  we  stop. 

In  the  retirement  of  Brother  John  Car- 
ruthers,  318  loses  one  of  its  most  efficient 
officers.  During  Brother  Carruthers's  two 
years'  service  as  Master  we  have  grown 
from  practically  a  bankrupt  lodge  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Brotherhood. 

The  cigars  are  on  Brother  George  R. 
Carruthers.  lt*s  a  boy.  Brother  Carruthers 
is  one  of  the  proudest  men  on  earth. 

From  70. — (Member,  Longvfew,  Tex.) 
We  expelled  D.  J.  McMuIlen  last  night  and 
the  lodge  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  pub- 
lish him  in  the  Magazine.  He  joined  this 
loage  by  card  from  No.  8,  1  believe.  He 
has  been  here  some  nine  or  ten  months. 
He  has  beaten  everyone  he  could,  even  a 
$40  board  bill  with  the  widow  of  a  brother. 
Besides,  he  gave  the  quarterly  pass  to  a 
lady,  she  telling  a  brother  in  good  standing 
what  it  was.  He  also  showed  the  same 
lady  letters  from  some  one  in  New  York, 
negotiating  with  him  for  the  sale  of  the  en- 
tire secret  work,  but  said  they  had  not  come 
to  his  figures.  He  is  about  six  feet  tall, 
sandy  hair  and  mustache,  usually  very  red 
face,  quite  a  "lusher.**  McMullen*s  home 
is  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  may  be  hanglne 
around  that  city.    Keep  a  look  out  for  himl 

From  L.  S.  95*— (H.  J.  M.  Burmaster, 
McDonoghville.  La.)  On  Satmday.  July 
23d.  1898.  Liberty  Lodge  No.  95.  Ladies* 
Society,  gave  their  first  lawn  party,  it  was 
one  of  the  grandest  affairs  ever  witnessed 
in  McDonoghville.  The  sisters  desire  to 
thank  all  who  had  participated   to  assist 
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them  in  making  it  a  success.  The  net  re- 
ceipts were  $105.  It  takes  the  sisters  to 
make  a  success  of  any  entertainment;  they 
have  shown  it  true  in  this  case,  as  our 
brothers  gave  a  ball  and  they  did  not  re- 
ceive such  good  returns.  It  is  all  due  to 
who  manages  the  affairs.  Our  brothers  did 
well,  but  they  could  have  done  better. 
Now,  brothers,  whenever  you  get  up  a  ball 
or  party  try  and  do  the  same  as  our  sisters 
to  mak  it  a  success.  Credit  is  given  to  the 
following  committees:  Mrs.  Peter  Lutz, 
Mrs.  Emma  Meyers,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lynn,  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Arnold,  Mrs.  R.  Engler,  Mrs.  Louisia 
Hindelang,  Miss  Theresa  Beck  and  Miss 
Katie  Wallers. 

They  also  desire  to  thank  the  officers  and 
members  of  Integrity  Lodge  No.  159,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  and  all  persons  who  assisted  them. 

From  L.  S.  7. — (Miss  Belle  Blowers, 
Waseca,  Minn.)  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Minneapolis,  where  I  have  spent  a  month 
with  the  sisters  of  the  lodge,  and  have 
never  been  treated  with  such  kindness  as 
was  shown  me  while  there.  The  Ladies 
held  an  ice  cream  social  on  July  27th, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  three  hundred. 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
ferns,  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Great  praise 
is  due  the  ladies,  and  especially  the  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  W.  A.  Spear,  and  the  Brothers 
who  assisted,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Spear,  Haney 
and  Richmond:  They  worked  with  untir- 
ing patience,  and  long  may  they  flourish, 
is  the  wish  of  their  Organizer  and  sister. 

From  O.  S.  &  T.  of  the  L.  S.— (Maud  E. 
Moore,  Stratford,  Ont.)  I  have  been  asked 
so  often  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Ladies* 
Society.  And  as  September's  Magazine 
will  be  issued  before  our  convention  meets, 
and  as  1  have  been  kept  too  busy  to  answer 
any  but  business  letters,  I  take  this  way  of 
answering  them  all. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Sargent  (wife  of  our  worthy 
Grand  Counselor)  is  the  founder  of  our 
Ladies*  Society  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  the  only  living  member  of  the 
first  society. 

I  might  say,  also,  in  this  note  that  socie- 
ties should  send  me  their  annual  reports  in 
time  to  have  their  officers*s  names  in  this 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  If  they  will  forward 
notices  of  these  changes  direct  to  the  editor 
at  Peoria,  time  will  be  saved.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  different  societies  can  correct 
any  mistakes  that  may  appear  in  this  direc- 
tory by  forwarding  corrections  direct  to  the 
editor. 

From  L.  8.  95. — (Member,  McDonogh- 
ville.  La.)  We  organized  our  new  lodge  in 
May  with  thirty  six  charter  members  and 
are  doing  well  at  present.  The  firemen  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  help  us  along. 
They  paid  for  our  charter,  had  it  framed 


for  us,  and  as  we  did  not  know  much  about 
holding  meetings,  we  had  a  joint  meeting 
with  Integrity  Lodge  159,  and  they  gave  us 
a  great  deal  of  instructions.  We  had  a 
good  time,  as  the  members  of  Integrity 
Lodge  159  entertained  us  with  ice  cream, 
cake  and  lemonade  after  the  meeting. 
There  were  nineteen  sisters  present,  but  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  were  only  eight 
brothers  present.  There  were  more  in 
town,  but  would  not  come  because  they 
"did  not  get  a  written  inviUtlon."  What 
do  you  think  of  such  members? 

Liberty  Lodge  95.  Ladies*  Society,  gave  a 
lawn  party  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  which  all 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  we  extend  many 
thanks  to  the  members  of  159  for  their 
many  favors  to  us. 

From  aag.^G.  N.  Clare,  Fulton  Chain, 
N.  Y.)  No.  229  is  still  alive  but  has  not 
used  space  in  the  Magazine  for  some  time 
past.  We  have  seventy-one  good  members 
and  boast  of  having  good  attendance  at  our 
meetings.  We  have  had  three  members 
promoted  to  the  right  side  in  the  past  few 
months.  They  are  Brothers  C.  O'Brien,  J. 
Harvey  and  Ed.  Brown,  who  have  the  good 
wishes  of  their  fellow  members  of  229.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  Brothers  Brown, 
Pease  and  Morton  have  done  excellent 
work  in  the  past  year. 

From  287.— ("DoppEY,"  Altoona,  Penna.) 
No.  287  is  still  holding  her  record  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  Lodges  in  the  Brotherhood.  She 
has  initiated  thirty-nine  new  members  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  with  nine  applications  on 
file.  She  has  one-hundred  and  twenty-four 
members,  with  the  Lodge  in  excellent  con- 
dition, but  is  still  not  satisfied  In  her  hunger 
for  new  members.  We  expect  to  do  better 
work  this  coming  year,  as  there  Is  very  lit- 
tle change  in  the  officers  and  they  have 
been  tried  and  found  O.  K. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Lodge  in  the 
past  year  has  been  due  to  efforts  of  such 
members  as  C.  Crimmel,  F.  A.  Davis,  A.  F. 
Ansman,  E.  G.  White.  L.  K  McConnell, 
E.  E.  Klrby  and  C.  Douglass. 

Through  the  efforts  of  F.  Rlshe  and  wife 
C.  Douglass  and  wife  and  Mrs.  W.  Forres- 
ter, Mountain  City  Lodge  No.  91,  of  the 
Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  was  or- 
ganized here  on  Saturday,  July  16th  with 
ten  charter  members.  Mrs.  Lydia  Burrls, 
of  Pen  Orpha  Society  at  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
conducted  the  organization.  If  I  thought 
Mrs.  Rlshe  and  Mrs.  Douglass  would  not 
read  the  Magazine,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
they  have  lived  In  Altoona  for  nine  years, 
and  when  out  canvassing  for  charter  mem- 
bers actually  got  lost  and  asked  a  fireman 
out  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ice  Plant  to  direct 
them  to  Eleventh  avenue,  and  they  could 
find  their  way  home  from  there.    This  ac- 
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counts  for  only  having  ten  charter  mem- 
bers. No.  287  kindly  loaned  them  their 
goat,  but  I  understand  there  has  been  a 
committee  appointed  to  go  to  Callitzin  and 
purchase  a  tame  goat,  as  Mrs.  Steward 
says  our  goat  is  entirely  too  wild.  I  am 
sure  the  Ladies*  Society  will  be  a  success, 
as  1  understand  that  Brother  C.  Grimmel  is 
soliciting  new  members;  but  he  had  better 
be  very  careful  or  he  will  get  tangled  in  the 
nuptial  knot  that  "makes  two  as  one." 

1  understand  there  is  a  bouncing  big  boy 
at  Brother  G.  Gearhart's,  which  accounts 
for  his  absence  at  meetings  lately,  but  as 
Brother  A.  Renninger  informs  me  there  is 
a  big  boy  at  his  home,  perhaps  they  can 
compromise  and  get  a  box  of  cigars  be- 
tween them,  as  "tobies'*  will  not  do  in  this 
case. 

Brother  Singer  succeeded  in  securing 
two  "  B.  of  L.  F.  Standard "  watches, 
Brother  Douglass  one  "  B.  of  L.  F.  Stand- 
ard '*  watch,  one  "B.  of  L.  F.  Queen** 
watch  and  a  copy  of  Progressm  Examination 
of  Engineers  and  Firemen  as  premiums  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  during  the  past  year.  Our  aver- 
age attendance  at  meetings  last  year  was 
twenty-seven  members.  I  hope  some  of 
our  brothers  will  read  this  and  will  see  that 
287  still  exists  and  meets  every  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  at  their  old  stand  over  the 
postoffice. 

Prom  235.— (Members,  Pittsburg,  Pa.) 
The  entire  membership  of  Lodge  No.  235 
desires  to  extend  to  Bro.  G.  A.  Wilson, 
through  the  columns  of  our  devoted  Maga- 
zine, their  most  grateful  and  sincere  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  and  handsome  set  of  gavels 
presented  by  him  to  our  lodge.  The  gavels 
are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  will  also  be  a  Joy 
forever  to  235.  At  all  of  our  meetings  the 
gavels  will  t>e  a  reminder  to  each  of  otur 
members.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have 
Bro.  Wilson  with  us  in  memory  if  not  in 
person,  and  we  all  join  and  speak  as  one  in 
requesting  and  hoping  that  he  may  be  with 
us  at  an  early  day  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
using  the  gavels,  and  keep  the  boys  of  235 
under  surveillance. 

From  L.  S.  43. — (''Secretary,"  Winslow, 
Arizona.)  We  only  have  two  Brotherhood 
lodges  and  one  Ladies*  Society  in  the  entire 
Territory  of  Arizona,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  heard  from.  The 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  was  organ- 
ized in  Winslow  on  July  5th  and  named 
"Independence."  Our  little  society  Is  worthy 
of  a  few  words  in  its  favor,  for  "inde- 
pendent" we  are  going  to  be,  and  success 
we  are  going  to  attain.  We  are  blessed 
with  a  noble  President  who  is  a  constant 
worker. 

Arizona  is  a  land  of  high  plains  and  rich 
valleys,  fine  parks,  wide  terraces,  towering 


mountains,  tremendous  chasms,  burned  out 
volcanoes,  lava  beds,  deserts,  pointed  rocks, 
mesas  and  buttes  aglow  with  color,  all  over- 
hung with  an  arch  of  deepest  blue,  en- 
wrapped by  a  pure,  rarifled  air.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Aztec  race  are  found  in  the 
north  central  portion  of  the  Territory,  near 
Flagstaff,  among  them  are  the  Gliff  Dwellers. 
Water  is  scarce,  a  living  stream  Is  a  coveted 
treasture,  a  constant  stream  is  better  than  a 
gold  mine  if  it  can  be  utilized  for  irrigation. 
Arizona  Is  noted  for  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  unique  and  remarkable  river  valley 
known — the  valley  of  the  Golorado  in 
"Grand  Gafion."  About  twenty-six  miles 
from  Winslow  is  the  Gafion  Diablo.  It  is 
simply  a  hideous  gash  In  the  level  plain  540 
feet  deep  and  222  feet  wide,  extending  many 
miles. 


From  37.— -(E.  S.  Braun,  Gentralia,  111.) 
1  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
New  Hope  Lodge  No.  37  that  we  are  grad- 
ually increasing.  We  have  now  about  85 
members  and  two  applications  pending,  and 
hope  before  long  to  have  100  enrolled. 

Our  Master,  Frank  J.  Purtill,  who  holds 
the  chair  his  second  term,  is  9ji  honor  to 
himself  as  well  as  his  fellow  brothers,  and  is 
a  credit  to  the  order. 

Our  delegate,  Fred  H.  Bauer,  is  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  meetings,  takes  an 
active  part  in  all  debate,  and  is  a  true  blue 
Brotherhood  man,  although  he  Is  at  present 
not  in  the  service. 

We  have  a  little  Vice  Master  in  the  per- 
son of  R.  S.  Boynton,  who  only  weighs  228 
pounds.  The  sound  of  his  gavel  is  effective 
and  when  he  rises  he  says  something. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  members  of  New  Hope 
Lodge  No.  37  are  working  in  harmony  and 
for  the  good  of  the  order  In  general. 

From  443.— (Hiram  Leak,  Staples,  Minn.) 
We  are  alive  and  prospering.  At  our  last 
election  of  officers  we  re-elected  Bro.  Har- 
ter  as  Master,  and  he  is  a  hustler.  In  the 
lodge-room  he  is  continually  bringing  up 
something  new  to  interest  the  members. 
We  have  not  initiated  any  new  members  in 
the  last  six  months,  but  we  are  taking  good 
care  of  our  "goat;**  we  are  feeding  him  on 
tin  cans  at  present,  for  we  expect  to  add 
about  a  dozen  members  this  fall,  and  woe  be 
unto  the  first  one  who  has  to  ride  him. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  been  promoted 
to  be  "Eagle  Eyes"  this  month,  but  they 
still  have  the  same  good  feeling  toward  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and 
have  not  quit  us  on  that  account.  The  boys 
all  wish  them  success  at  the  throttle. 

We  miss  one  of  our  brothers  now  when 
we  gather  in  the  round-house,  and  on  the 
street  corners.  You  will  hear  the  boys 
wondering  where  Green  is.  Some  will 
say,  "He  is  out.**  Others  will  say,  "I  saw 
his  engine  here.'*     The  facts  are,  boys. 
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Green  has  other  jobs  to  do  now  beside  filling 
oil-cans  and  wiping  off  Jackets;  he  has  car- 
pets to  put  down,  stoves  to  set  up  and  wood 
to  split,  so  we  will  have  to  excuse  him  from 
our  little  outside  meetings.  But  we  all  Join 
in  wishing  them  long  life  and  happiness, 
and  hope  when  we  get  our  sister  lodge 
started  here  that  Mrs.  Green  will  be  as 
faithful  a  member  of  it  as  Arthur  has  been 
of  No.  443. 


537. — (J.  H.  Kicker,  Columbus. 
Ohio.)  Things  are  getting  red  hot  in  537. 
All  the  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
meetings,  but  I  expect  we  will  lose  a  few 
members,  as  they  have  gone  to  the  B.  &  O. 
at  Newark,  Ohio,  and  will  want  to  Join  175. 
Well,  that  which  is  our  loss  will  be  a  gain 
to  175. 

I  think  that  the  Scioto  Valley  Division  of 
the  old  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  is  a  wonder.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  road  in  the  country 
where  there  is  as  much  overtime  made. 
During  the  month  of  January  1  made  127 
hours  overtime,  and  in  February  78  hours. 
Forty  and  50  hours  is  a  common  thing  now. 
When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  we  work  14  hours  and  42  minutes  be- 
fore we  get  an  hour,  by  the  time  a  fellow 
gets  in  five  or  ten  hours  overtime  each  trip 
he  is  working  pretty  hard.  Is  there  another 
road  in  this  country  where  they  make  two 
hours  overtime  when  they  make  schedule 
time  and  get  in  "on  time."  We  have  two 
runs  here  in  which  this  is  the  case.  We 
run  as  through  freight  half  way  over  the 
road  and  then  as  local  the  other  half,  and 
always  make  four  or  five  hours  overtime. 
* 

From  L.  8.  x6.— (Mrs.  H.  H.  SurrH. 
Boone,  la.)  On  July  13th,  1898,  all  the 
Brotherhood  lodges  and  Ladies*  Societies  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  were  cordially  invited  to 
attend  a  union  meeting  at  Cedar  Rapids. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  from  Boone  at- 
tended, as  they  usually  do.  by  the  dozen, 
and  they  all  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the 
members  at  Cedar  Rapids  as  being  royal 
entertainers. 

The  meetings  were  very  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  all.  The  visit  to  the  Railroad 
Men*s  Club  Rooms  was  something  we  have 
never  enjoyed  before.  They  were  grand. 
The  visiting  brothers  all  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  members  of  No.  27. 

The  ladies  then  took  us  to  their  ball,  when 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  their 
President,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Smith.  One  candi- 
date was  initiated.  Boone's  President,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Graves,  and  officers  doing  the  initiat- 
ing work,  Mrs.  Buck  of  Mason  City  filling 
the  Chaplain's  chair. 

In  the  evening  the  brothers  of  No.  27 
were  handsomely  remembered  by  their 
Ladies'  Society,  a  set  of  officers*  regalia 
being  presented  them.     They  ^ere  very 


much  surprised  as  well  as  thankful,  and 
proud  of  their  ladies.  A  very  pleasing  pro- 
gram was  rendered  which  included  an  essay 
written  by  Miss  Nellie  Cutting  on  the  ''Suf- 
ferers of  Cuba.*' 

The  trolley  ride  to  Marion,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  was  enjoyed  immensely  by  all, 
especially  the  Boone  delegation.  Delight- 
ful refreshments  were  served  at  the  ladies' 
hall,  and  all  visitors  did  ample  Justice  to 
this  part  of  the  program.  The  time  to  part 
came,  the  good  byes  were  said,  and  all 
hoped  to  meet  in  Cedar  Rapids  again. 

Prom  490,— (J.  E.  K.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.)  I 
will  give  an  account  of  our  meeting  on  Sun- 
day, August  28th,  at  the  comer  of  Butler 
and  36th  streets,  Pittsburg.  Nearly  fiftv 
Brotherhood  men  were  seated  by  7:30.  with 
Bro.  Gill  in  the  chair.  The  following  lodges 
were  represented:  Three  Brothers,  235,  P. 
R.  R.:  Holbrook.  375.  L.  E.  R.  R.;  Willow 
Grove.  434.  P.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Thanksgiving. 
406.  Foxburg;  and  Radford.  453.  N.  W. 
R.  R.  No.  490  wishes  to  extend  thanks  to 
those  members  present  for  their  valuable 
assistance  in  the  initiation  of  six  new  mem- 
bers— Bros.  Cease.  Staley,  Clancey.  Mon- 
teer,  Pollard  and  Fllson— for  they  did  it  to 
a  queen's  taste.  We  went  away  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  with  sides  sore 
from  the  fun  we  had.  for  the  acrobatic  ability 
of  Bro.  Clsmcey  Is  worthy  of  mention. 

In  January  we  started  a  mutual  aid  asso- 
ciation, the  cost  of  which  is  50  cents  a 
month,  with  $5.00  weekly  sick  benefit.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  every  lodge  do  the 
same.  We  would  never  have  admitted  as 
many  members  into  our  lodge  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  new  branch  of  work,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  we  hope  to  see 
every  member  of  490  a  beneficiary  in  this 
new  branch  of  work. 


From  L.  S.  49. — (Cora  Lampman,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.)  Twilight  Lodge  No.  49. 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  P.,  has  been 
working  hard  since  last  heard  from.  We 
had  an  ice  cream  social  at  the  home  of  Sis- 
ter Spears  July  27th  and  cleared  about  $25. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  entertainment  in 
Septeml^r. 

We  kindly  thank  the  brothers  of  82  and 
270  for  presenting  us  with  a  charter,  and 
hope  we  can  return  the  compliment  soon. 
We  are  very  sorry  we  were  not  old  enough, 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
hope  to  have  one  with  you  the  next  time 
you  meet. 

From  397. — (Member,  Hoisington,  Kan.) 
The  Brotherhood  is  well  organized  here,  but 
there  are  a  few  yet  outside  the  fold,  who  not 
only  talk  but  work  against  us.  A  certain 
non-Brotherhood  man  told  me  the  other 
day  that  the  lodge  was  controlled  by  leather- 
heads,  and  we   made  rulings  contrary  to 
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contract.  I  told  him  that  If  we  were  violat- 
ing the  contract  he  had  better  take  it  up  to 
the  master  mechanic  or  the  traveling  engi- 
neer; they  would  probably  give  him  some 
Mght  on  the  subject.  As  long  as  that  man 
had  a  pull  here  he  did  not  care  a  snap  for 
the  Brotherhood.  But  when  he  lost  that 
pull  he  nearly  broke  his  neck  trying  to  get 
in.  He  says  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  is  N.  C,  and  we  pay  for 
something  we  don't  get;  but  he  does  not 
say  anything  against  the  wages  he  gets, 
which  the  Brotherhood  compels  the  railroad 
to  pay  him.  But  we  are  in  the  push  Just 
the  same,  so  a  few  croakers  cannot  hurt  us. 

The  Maoazinb  is  gaining  new  subscribers 
here  right  atong,  as  the  business  men  know 
good  reading  when  they  see  it  and  subscribe 
accordingly. 

Our  lodge  is  doing  well  and  is  having  a 
steady  growth.  We  have  offloers  who  know 
their  business  and  do  not  hang  back  because 
of  something  interfering  with  their  run. 
Everything  is  harmoniouSi  and  we  all  labor 
for  the  good  of  the  order.  May  all  lodges 
prosper  as  997  has  prospered. 

From  46,  L.  S.— (Mrs.  W.  H.  Brooks, 
Smithville,  Tex.)  Our  little  lodge  is  mov- 
ing on  very  smoothly  and  gradually  grow- 
ing, and  we  are  expecting  quite  a  number 
of  new  candidates  to  introduce  to  our  goat, 
who  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  perform 
any  duty  necessary  for  him.  We  are  Pok- 
ing forward  to  the  event  with  great  pleasure. 
Our  auxiliary  has  proven  to  be  a  source  of 
great  enjoyment  to  all,  and  we  always  wel- 
come otur  new  sisters  in  our  happy  circle. 

We  held  quite  a  nice  joint  meeting  on 
July  30th  and  another  August  18th  and  I 
think  they  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  boys  seemed  very  proud  of  the  charter 
the  auxiliary  had  framed  and  presented 
them,  and  I  think  they  are  very  anxious  for 
us  to  meet  again  with  them,  as  they  think 
the  little  surprise  will  come  along  with  it. 
But  why  should  we  censure  them,  for  they 
know  what  is  good,  and  they  know  there  is 
nothing  nicer  than  ice  cream,  cake  and 
fruit  this  warm  weather.  We  regret  so 
many  being  absent,  for  we  seemed  to  all 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  it  was  past  midnight 
when  we  decided  on  starting  for  home,  feeling 
much  refreshed  over  the  pleasant  affair. 
We  would  be  ever  so  glad  to  have  just  such 
surprises  for  them  Mch  joint  meeting,  as 
they  surely  know  how  to  step  around  when 
we  mention  something  to  eat  to  them. 

We  are  still  carrying  on  our  dime  sociab 
each  month,  but  on  account  of  so  much 
warm  weather,  sickness  and  other  obstacles 
we  only  had  a  small  number  present  at  our 
last  one.  But  we  had  quite  an  enjoyable 
time  and  every  little  amount  adds  to  our 
treasury,  and  we  hope  when  all  return  from 
their  summer  visits  and  the  weather  is  more 
pleasant  we  will  have  a  larger  attendance. 


This  will  bring  in  more  dimes  at  each  meet- 
ing and  more  and  more  interest  will  be 
taken  in  the  order,  and  with  God*s  help  we 
will  ever  be  faithful  and  true  to  our  lodge 
and  its  members. 


From  494.^JoHN  Sutherland,  Glad- 
stone, Mich.)  It  becomes  my  sad  duty  to 
report  to  the  readers  of  the  Maoazinb  the 
loss  which  we  have  suffered  by  the  death  of 
our  betoved  Brother  F.  W.  Suddaby  by 
drowning  on  the  evening  of  July  18th, 
while  he  with  two  companions  was  bathing 
in  Utile  Bay  de  Noc. 

Not  only  will  the  lodge  of  which  he  was 
an  efficient  member  and  officer,  miss  his 
wise  counsel,  but  the  brothers  individually, 
and  in  fact  all  who  knew  him  feel  the  loss, 
as  though  it  were  one  who  was  near  and 
dear  unto  them.  And  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  ever  remember  that  "he  though 
dead  yet  speaketh,"  for  his  kindly  advice 
and  genial  ways  will  never  be  forgotten, 

The  remains  were  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  order  he  was 
an  honored  member,  assisted  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  were 
accompanied  to  their  last  resting  place, 
Winchester,  Ganada,  by  Bro.  John  G. 
Smith,  representing  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Ireland,  representing  the  Masons. 

The  deceased  was  but  28  years  and  10 
months  old,  and  we  with  whom  he  was 
daily  associated  in  labor  hardly  realize  but 
what  we  shall  meet  him  somewhere  up  or 
down  the  line. 

Let  us  all  live  so  that  when  we  are  called 
away  it  will  be  said  of  us  as  it  is  said  of  our 
brother,  'it  is  good  that  he  has  been 
amongst  us.*' 

From  135.— (FuENTA,  El  Paso,  Texas.) 
We  are  neither  dead  nor  sleeping,  but  are 
forging  to  the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  have  a  membership  now  of  over  fifty 
members  In  good  standing  and  are  striving 
to  swell  our  list  to  an  even  hundred  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  success  seems  to 
crown  our  efforts  as  we  have  candidates 
nearly  every  meeting.  Every  fireman  that 
is  working  out  of  El  Paso  is  invited  to  Join 
as  soon  as  he  has  served  his  time  as  a  knight 
of  the  scoop,  for  an  extra  application  blank 
is  carried  by  nearly  all  the  brothers  and 
there  is  no  delay  on  that  score,  and  with 
such  heroic  measures  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  boys  appreciate  such  treatment  and  are 
lining  up  to  the  front  in  A 1  style.  But  then 
with  such  men  as  Hailes,  Simino,  Henry, 
Leedy,  Wall  and  Starkey  in  office,  and 
Jackson,  Bess,  Barnes,  Elder,  Hyndes  and 
the  others  as  rustlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  135  will  prosper.  In  the  past  year  Bros. 
Lewis,  Starkey,  Stead,  Gunningham,  Leedy. 
and  Abbey  have  been  promoted,  while  Bros. 
Haskins,  Gaul,  Henry,  E>onaIdson,  Plow- 
man and  Welch  are   hostlers   and   extra 
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switch  engineers.  Bro.  Hanldns,  of  Sander- 
son, who  has  been  acting  as  round  house 
foreman  for  two  years  past,  Is  no v  off  on 
account  of  sickness  and  Bro.  Jarvis  is  filling 
his  place  in  his  absence.  Bro.  Hankins  is 
a  true  blue  Brotherhood  man  and  the  boys 
unite  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
We  wish  the  B.  of  L.  F.  many  happy  years 
of  prosperity  and  harmony,  and  ask  those 
who  visit  El  Paso  to  call  on  us  at  any  time 
and  make  themselves  known,  for  I  will 
guarantee  that  instead  of  finding  us  on  the 
"Klondike"  order,  they  will  find  our  latch- 
string  always  out. 

From  387.— (S.  S.  3960,  Schreiber,  Ont.) 
We  have  our  new  officers  duly  Installed, 
and  we  think  they  will  fill  their  offices  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  our  fra- 
ternity. We  are  sony  we  could  not  get  our 
five  new  members,  but  we  have  all  in  the 
order  that  are  at  present  available.  We 
have  been  very  fortimate  for  the  past  year 
—no  disability  and  very  little  sickness. 
Bro.  Edmonds  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  we  are  all  glad  to  see  him 
able  to  be  out  again. 

We  are  sending  a  good  loud  talker  to  the 
Toronto  convention.  We  hope  this  conven- 
tion will  be  set  down  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as  its 
brightest  star. 

We  hear  some  rumors  that  our  worthy 
Grand  Master  is  going  to  leave  us.  It  is 
hoped  by  all  our  lodge  that  his  new  field 
will  be  ever  bright,  if  he  accepts  it.  but  we 
hope  to  hold  him  if  we  can.  We  think  the 
leading  men  in  the  United  States  are  tiying 
to  get  him  away  from  us,  as  he  has  done  so 
much  toward  keeping  up  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Bremen  and  making  it  what 
it  is.  That  he  may  not  leave  us  is  our  fer- 
vent prayer. 

Business  is  picking  up  with  us.  Some  of 
otir  men  are  running  west  of  Fort  William, 
as  business  is  always  good  there.  We  are 
talking  up  universal  promotion.  It  will  help 
us  a  httle,  we  think,  as  promotion  is  slow 
with  us.  I  have  been  slinging  coal  ten 
years,  so  you  see  we  work  for  our  pro- 
motion. 


From  145.— (G.  A.  Cook,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.)  It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  that  I 
record  the  death  of  Bro.  J.  W.  McGaughey, 
who,  after  a  brief  illness  of  five  days,  died 
of  appendicitis  at  Santa  Rosa  Hospital  on 
September  3d.  A  committee  of  nine 
brothers  of  Davy  Crockett  Lodge  No.  145, 
of  which  Bro.  McGaughey  was  a  member, 
accompanied  the  remains  to  Centerpoint, 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  fifty-nine  miles 
from  San  Antonio,  on  the  Kerrville  branch 
of  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  R.  R.,  where  we  laid 
him  to  his  eternal  rest  with  his  parents,  who 
have  gone  before  him.  Two  sisters  and 
three  aunts  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss,  to 


whom  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathies. 
Bros.  Johnston,  Wallace,  Banks,  Brown, 
Haile  and  D.  S.  Ragsdale  were  pall-bearers. 
Ceremonies  of  the  Brotherhood  were  held  at 
the  grave  Jointly  with  the  pastor  of  the  M. 
E.  Chturch  of  that  place. 

In  the  death  of  Bro.  McGaughey  the 
Brotherhood  has  lost  an  earnest  worker,  a 
loyal  member,  and  we  a  warm  friend  and 
companion  whom  we  all  delighted  to  call 
brother.  When  we  sit  together  in  our 
meetings  there  will  be  the  vacant  chair. 
We  will  no  more  feel  the  grasp  of  his  hand 
in  the  warmth  of  life  and  friendship. 
Brothers,  he  has  done  his  work  well;  the 
debt  has  been  paid,  and  he  has  gone  to  reap 
his  reward  in  Heaven. 

Brothers,  the  Grand  Master  of  Heaven 
hokls  the  gavel  that  is  soon  to  call  us  all, 
we  know  not  when.  Soon  He  will  call  you 
and  I.  Then  let  us  so  live  that  when  our 
weary  feet  shall  slip  from  the  deck,  and  our 
tired  hand  wrenched  from  the  throttle  of 
life  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  die;  when  the 
Master  calls  we  can  answer,  "Here  am  I.** 
He  is  calling  now — "calling  for  you  and  for 
me.*'  Let  us  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  de- 
parted brother  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  him  in  the  world  to  come. 

On  August  29th  No.  145  and  L.  S.  No.  79 
held  their  monthly  Joint  meeting,  which  was 
of  interest  to  all  present.  Bro.  G.  A.  Brown 
was  readmitted  by  deposit  of  final  with- 
drawal card.  Bro.  Brown  was  in  waiting 
and  after  meeting  came  up  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  an  all- 
around  handshaking.  Bro.  Brown *s  name 
in  the  Magazine  will  be  familiar  to  many  of 
the  readers;  he  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
"Q**  boys.  After  handshaking  was  dis- 
pensed with  the  business  of  watermelon  cut- 
ting was  taken  up,  which  was  given  by  the 
Ladies'  Society  as  a  farewell  to  Bro.  J.  R. 
Norton  ere  he  left  for  the  convention  in  To- 
ronto. Sister  Norton  will  represent  L.  S. 
No.  79.  Bro.  Norton  will  join  her  in  Chi- 
cago, whither  she  preceded  him  several 
weeks  ago.  On  their  return  from  the  con- 
vention the  Brotherhood  and  Ladies'  So- 
ciety will  tender  them  a  reception  and  oys- 
ter supper  at  the  hall. 

From  57.  L.  S.— (J.  M.  Sheire,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.)  Minnehaha  Lodge  No.  57,  Udies' 
Society,  B.  L.  F.,  gave  an  ice  cream  social 
at  the  residence  of  Sister  J.  M.  Sheire, 
secretary  of  Ladies'  Society  No.  57,  Tues- 
day evening,  August  16.  1898,  and  it  was  a 
very  successful  affair,  being  enjoyed  by  the 
large  crowd  present,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  that  had  charge  of  the  en- 
tertainment. 

The  grounds  were  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  Chinese  lanterns  and  with  two 
headlights  furnished  by  the  C,  St.  P.  M.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  through  the  kindness  of  J.  J. 
Ellis.  M.  M..  and  E.  D.  Trudgen,  foreman, 
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who  was  present,  lending  his  assistance  to 
help  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  The 
ladies  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  said  Messrs. 
Ellis  and  Trudgen  for  their  kindness. 

There  was  one  thing  that  seemed  to  be 
lacking,  and  that  was  the  smiling  face  of 
Bro.  F.  E.  Davidson,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  being  on  the  road. 
Bro.  Davidson  is  a  very  general  favorite 
among  the  sisters  and  the  ladies  in  general. 

The  attendance  was  very  large  and  the 
cream  excellent.  The  ladies  were  very 
much  encouraged  at  the  success  of  their 
social,  and  they  expect  to  have  more  of 
them  in  the  future,  to  which  all  members 
and  their  friends  are  cordially  invited.  We 
would  have  been  very  much  pleased  if  some 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  could  have  been 
present. 

I  must  speak  of  the  surprise  party  that 
was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sheire  on 
the  evening  of  August  26,  1898.  it  being  her 
birthday.  The  ladies  of  Lodge  No,  57,  L. 
S.  to  B.  L.  F..  and  the  ladies  of  the  Imman- 
uel  Baptist  Church  called  in  a  body  and 
took  possession  of  our  house  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty  or  forty,  and  if  you  ever  saw 
a  surprised  person  Mrs.  Sheire  was  sur- 
prised in  proper  shape.  They  brought 
plenty  of  refreshments  and  there  was  a  good 
time  had  generally.  The  ladies  left  a  very 
substantial  token  of  their  esteem  for  Mrs.  S. 
by  presenting  her  with  a  very  fine  piece  of 
dress  goods  and  material  to  make  up  a  fine 
dress,  for  which  she  returns  her  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  not  so  much  for  the  value  of 
the  present  as  for  the  true  sisterly  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.  I  must  say  the  sisters 
who  had  charge  of  the  party  deserve  great 
credit  for  keeping  as  "mum'*  as  they  did  In 
regard  to  it. 

From  414.— (H.  L.  Manning.  St.  Louis, 
Mo  )  A  wreck  occurred  on  our  road  some 
three  months  ago,  one  of  the  resuhs  of 
which  was  the  death  of  Bro.  H.  L.  Pohl- 
man.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy  night,  and  the 
windows  of  his  cab  were  so  wet  that  the  en- 
ginemen  could  not  see  through  them  well, 
and  they  allowed  train  No.  37  to  run  into 
their  train,  which  was  No.  32,  on  a  curve  at 
the  top  of  Carbon  Hill. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  behold  our  brother 
beneath  the  wreck.  He  did  his  last  work  on 
train  32.  He  was  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  a  faithful  and  earnest  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  strictly  attentive  to  business 
on  the  road,  and  a  regular  attendant  at 
church  when  opportunity  afforded.  I  had 
known  him  for  nine  years,  and  had  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  in  his  society,  but  the 
Grand  Master  above  thought  best  to  remove 


our  friend  and  brother  from  our  midst,  and 
we  could  but  bow  our  heads  in  submission 
to  His  will.  Bro.  Pohlman  was  a  single 
man  of  exemplary  character,  and  had  not 
his  untimely  death  occurred,  he  soon  would 
have  become  the  husband  of  a  charming 
young  lady  of  this  city. 

From  522.— (J.  L.,  Shreveport,  La.) 
Our  lodge  is  getting  atong  very  nicely. 
Some  of  the  brothers  have  been  placed  on 
the  right  side,  among  whom  Bros.  B.  Sea- 
graves.  H.  Q.  Gaffney.  Charles  Maxfield, 
G.  G.  Thomas  and  W.  M.  Layton  have  been 
assigned  to  road  engines,  and  Bro.  J.  W. 
Ferguson  has  been  placed  on  switch  engine. 
Bro.  Davison  of  Lodge  45  is  also  running 
switch  engine  here. 

Bro.  H.  Phelps  has  the  sympathy  of  all 
our  members  in  his  misfortune.  About  two 
months  ago  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
his  foot  caught  under  the  wheels  of  his  en- 
gine and  had  some  of  his  toes  mashed  off. 
and  it  is  feared  that  he  will  lose  his  entire 
foot  in  consequence.  He  was  to  have  been 
promoted  with  the  other  boys,  but  has  been 
unable  to  work  for  some  time.  We  all  hope 
that  he  will  soon  be  sufficiently  recovered 
to  take  his  place  among  us  on  the  road,  and 
that  he  may  make  a  successful  engineer. 

From  54.— (F.  G.  A.,  Moberly,  Mo.)  I 
will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
Lodge  54  that  we  have  some  sixty  members 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  good  lodge 
workers  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
meetings.  When  the  trouble  of  "'94" 
came  we  had  over  130  members,  and  the 
boys  are  trying  to  put  Anchor  Lodge  back 
to  where  she  belongs  on  the  Grand  Lodge 
records. 

Several  of  our  worthy  brothers  have  made 
a  change  in  their  "ways  and  means"  and 
have  indulged  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cab  and 
are  making  good  records  for  themselves  as 
engineers.  Among  the  latter  is  Bro.  Chas. 
Beck,  who  made  a  hard  race  for  his  best 
girl  and  won  her  by  his  persistency  and  de- 
termination. If  he  is  as  determined  on 
running  his  engine  properly  as  he  was  on 
winning  his  lady  love,  he  will  surely  meet 
with  success.  Bro.  Charles  Fletcher  has 
also  made  a  selection  of  which  he  may 
justly  feel  proud.  All  their  friends  wish 
them  heahh,  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  es- 
pecially do  the  members  of  £4  wish  that  all 
their  troubles  may  be  ' '  little  ones. ' '  Rumor 
has  it  that  Bro.  James  Cain  is  next  out  for 
a  wedding  trip,  and  a  grand  time  is  antici- 
pated when  this  event  takes  place. 
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TJHE  B/IcTTIdE 


fHE  method  adopted  by  Carnegie 
and  his  man  Frlck  at  Home- 
stead, In  1892,  to  squelch  strik- 
ing employes  has  been  tried  by  Lukens 
at  Virden,  with  this  difference:  Home- 
stead Is  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Virden 
is  in  Illinois — the  latter  a  state  wherein 
the  governors,  of  both  parties,  have 
been  condemned  by  some  for  their 
friendship  to  those  who  earn  bread  for 
their  wives  and  children  by  their  daily 
toll.  At  Homestead,  the  militia  was 
used  to  help  Carnegie;  at  Virden  the 
militia  was  used  to  help  the  working 
people. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  the 
story  of  Virden,  which  doubtlessly  all 
have  read;  but  a  few  facts  may  be  pub- 
lished that  will  perhaps  prove  the 
hypocrisy  of  men  and  newspapers  who 
are  now  posing  as  directors  of  working- 
men's  votes,  and  at  the  same  time 
vilifying  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for 
having  had  the  audacity  to  take  the 
side  of  miners  in  a  controversy  with 
their  employers. 

The  trouble  had  been  brewing  for 
months.  As  long  ago  as  last  May  the 
Chicago- Virden  ^oal  Company  of  Vir- 
den positively  refused  to  abide  by  the 


OF  VII^DEN. 

agreement  made  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  and  the  mine 
owners  at  the  Chicago  conference. 
Since  that  time  practically  all  of  the 
mines  of  the  state,  except  those  of  the 
Virden  and  Pana  districts  have  been 
operated  continuously,  the  miners  re- 
ceiving the  "scale,"  and  the  mine  owners 
receiving  a  fair  profit  for  their  invest- 
ment. The  Virden  and  Pana  opera- 
tors positively  refused  to  pay  forty  cents 
per  ton  for  mining,  which  was  the  scale 
agreed  upon,  but  offered  twenty- eight 
cents. 

The  miners  proposed  arbitration  and 
in  two  instances  the  dispute  was  arbi- 
trated, in  both  of  which  the  Chicago- 
Virden  Company  repudiated  the  award. 
Failing  to  starve  the  miners  into  sub- 
jection, Mr.  Lukens,  the  company's 
manager,  resorted  to  the  Carnegie 
method  of  hiring  and  arming  Pinkerton 
thugs  and  importing  cheap,  ignorant 
labor — and  the  Homestead  "riot"  was 
repeated,  but  with  variations. 

It  was  known  in  Virden  several  days 
previous  to  actual  hostilities  that  the 
Chicago-VIrden  Co.  had  again  sent 
agents  to  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  with  negro  miners  to  come 
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to  Illinois.  A  fortified  stockade,  In- 
closing about  seven  acres,  was  con- 
structed around  the  mining  company's 
property,  and  within  this  fortification 
fifty  or  more  so-called  detectives  were 
intrenched  and  armed  with  the  most 
improved  man- killing  rifles. 

The  first  train-load  of  imported  ne- 
groes were  received  by  the  miners  In 
such  a  manner  that  all  of  them  refused 
to  work;  they  became  the  "guests"  of  the 
Illinois  union  men  and  were  sent  back 
home,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
union  men  of  the  state.  When  this 
train  reached  Virden  the  miners  dis- 
charged firearms  in  order  to  frighten 
the  negroes  and  make  them  "more 
easily  persuaded  to  go  back  home."  as 
a  miner  put  it;  but  to  use  the  common 
expression  they  "intimidated"  the  Igno- 
rant negroes  by  firing  guns  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  train  while  the  committee 
was  persuading  them  to  return  home. 

The  second  train  brought  some  of 
the  same  negroes  back  to  Virden,  and 
with  them  many  more;  but  Mr.  Lukens 
had  plans  of  his  own,  a  part  of  which  was 
an  unpleasant  surprise  for  the  miners. 
In  addition  to  the  employment  of  armed 
"detectives"  by  the  coal  company  at 
the  stockade,  the  railway  company  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  similar  people 
at  St.  Louis  to  escort  the  train- load  of 
imported  negroes  and  see  that  the 
miners  did  not  again  persuade  them  to 
go  back  to  Alabama. 

How  the  Battle  Was  Fought. 

On  the  morning  of  October  1 3th  it 
was  known  that  before  the  day  would 
pass,  the  second  train  of  Alabama  ne- 
groes would  reach  Virden.  Not  only 
the  miners  trom  that  town,  but  from 
surrounding  mining  towns,  had  as- 
sembled, resolved  to  use  the  same 
methods  that  were  adopted  before  to 
dissuade  the  negroes  from  going  to  work. 
Shortly  after  the  train  had  left  East  St. 


Louis  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road 
friends  telegraphed  a  warning  of  its 
near  approach. 

When  the  train  reached  Bronaugh's 
elevator  (2),  which  is  shown  at  the 
south  end  of  town  In  "Diagram  A," 
a  miner  who  had  been  stationed  on 
the  top  of  a  convenient  box-car  which 
stood  on  the  side  track,  peered  down 
through  the  coach  windows  and  saw 
evidence  that  this  was  the  long-ex- 
pected train.  As  a  signal  agreed  upon 
he  fired  three  shots  In  rapid  succession; 
this  to  advise  the  miners  up  the  track 
that  the  train  had  arrived.  Two  men 
standing  at  a  window  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  elevator  jestingly  called  to 
the  miner,  with  whom  they  were  ac- 
quainted, cautioning  him  that  when  he 
was  shooting  in  the  air  not  to  point  his 
gun  in  their  direction.  The  train  con- 
tinued northward,  and  as  it  was  passing 
the  C.  &  A.  depot  (3)  another  miner, 
who  was  stationed  between  that  build- 
ing and  the  J.  &  St.  L.  depot  (4)  re- 
peated the  signal  by  firing  three  shots, 
to  warn  the  miners  at  the  stockade  that 
the  negroes  were  coming. 

These  three  shots,  taken  with  the 
previous  signal,  have  been  construed  as 
an  "attack  on  the  train"  by  the  mine 
officials,  and  it  may  have  been  that  the 
numerous  guards  really  believed  that 
the  train  was  being  fired  upon.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  guards  began  firing 
from  the  train  at  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  street  through  which  the  C.  &  A. 
road  runs.  As  soon  as  the  guards  be- 
gan firing  from  the  rapidly  moving 
train,  those  of  the  miners  who  were 
armed  returned  the  fire,  and  one  of  the 
men  who  was  standing  in  Bronaugh's 
elevator  says  a  constant  fusilade  of 
shots  was  kept  up  between  the  guards 
on  the  train  and  the  miners  on  each 
side  of  the  track.  This  man  says  that 
when  the  train  had   reached  a  point 
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near  stockade  (1 1),  a  rifle  ball  of  large 
caliber  struck  the  wall  of  the  elevator 
in  which  he  was  standing,  near  the 
roof  and  within  ten  feet  of  his  head. 
He  thinks  the  ball  was  fired  from  the 
stockade  (1 2),  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  distant. 

At  about  the  same  time  D.  H.  Klley, 
a  Chicago  &  Alton  detective  who  had 
been  sent  from  Chicago  to  patrol  the 
company's  propeity,  stepped  on  the 
track  over  which  the  train  had  just 
passed  (6)  and  began  a  conversation 
with  two  citizens  on  the  platform  of  the 
depot,  Kiley  having  turned  and  faced 
south.  A  ball  from  a  rifle  of  large 
caliber  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the 
head  and  passed  out  of  his  left  eye. 
Kiley  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  track, 


and  after  protracted  convulsions  died. 
This  was  the  first  man  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  fate  had  willed  that  he  should 
die  by  a  shot  discharged  by  another  de- 
tective. Witnesses  to  the  incident 
express  the  opinion  that  Kiley  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  the  stockade, 
which  had  been  discharged  at  the 
crowd  of  miners  who  were  running 
after  the  train.  Many  persons  say  that 
there  was  a  constant  whistling  of  bul- 
lets over  the  heads  of  the  miners  and 
over  the  depot,  the  guards  In  the  stock- 
ade seeming  to  have  misjudged  the 
range  and  were  firing  with  sights  ele- 
vated too  high.  The  writer  was  told 
by  citizens  that  several  of  these  balls 
took  effect  in  the  roof  of  the  Virden 
tipple  (1),  which  was  three-fourths  of  a 
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DIAGRAM  B.— (1)  the  "tower,"  (2)  Company's  office,  (3)  boiler  and  engine  build- 
ing, (4)  air  shaft,  (5)  bam,  (6)  Company's  houses  inside  stockade,  (7)  Company's  houses 
outside  stockade,  (8)  wall  of  stockade,  (9)  sentry  boxes,  (10)  southwest  gait  of  stockade, 
(11)  east  gate  of  stockade,  (12)  where  the  train  stood  during:  the  battle,  (13)  a  road  run- 
ning throus:h  pasture,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  trees,  (14)  the  miners  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle,  (15)  the  stockade  s:uards  who  aided  the  train  guards  during  the 
battle,  (16,  17,  18,  and  19)  where  miners  were  killed,  (20)  wire  fence  between  track  and 
pasture,  (21)  hedge  on  east  side  of  pasture. 
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mile  distant  from  the  stockade.  This 
roof  is  covered  with  tarred  paper,  and 
the  balls  readily  passed  through  it  even 
at  long  range.  The  man  who  stood  in 
Bronaugh's  elevator  secureo  one  of  the 
balls  that  struck  that  building,  and  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fired  from  a  Springfield  rifle  or  a  *•  45- 
80  "  Winchester. 

Witnesses  say  that  the  first  shots 
were  fired  in  the  air  by  the  miners  as 
signals  to  the  other  miners  at  the 
stockade;  that  these  shots  were  re- 
turned from  the  train  at  the  crowd  in 
the  street  alongside  of  the  track,  and 
then  the  firing  became  general  from 
both  sides.  Witnesses  attribute  the 
lack  of  casualties  among  the  miners  and 
the  train  guards  in  this  part  of  the  fight 
to  the  comparatively  high  speed  of  the 
train.  The  guards  could  not  take  aim 
because  of  the  motion  of  the  train,  and 


the  miners  did  not  usually  fire  until  after 
the  train  had  passed.  The  fusilade  of 
shots  which  apparently  came  from  the 
stockade  all  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  of  miners  running  after  the 
train  toward  the  stockade,  except  that 
one  ball  passed  through  the  top  of  a 
miner *s  hat.  while  another  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  miners  and  killed 
Kiley  near  the  depot  (6). 

Mr.  Lukens  and  the  guards  in  the 
stockade  stated  to  the  writer  that  no 
shots  were  fired  from  the  stockade  at 
the  crowd  in  the  town,  while  several 
citizens  and  miners  stated  that  they 
"would  swear"  that  they  saw  white 
puffs  of  smoke  at  the  stockade,  as  from 
discharged  guns,  at  the  time  the  crowd 
was  following  and  shooting  at  the  train. 

We  now  come  to  the  scene  of  the 
battle  proper,  the  foregoing  having  been 
but  a  p  eliminary  skirmish.     The  train 
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made  much  faster  speed  than  the 
miners  and  reached  the  east  gate  of 
the  stockade  (see  11,  "Diagram  B") 
and  stopped,  while  the  miners  from  the 
town  were  yet  running  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  depot,  far  in  the  rear. 

By  referring  to  **  Diagram  B  "  it  will 
be  seen  just  where  the  train  stopped,  the 
cars  being  designated  by  black  squares 
(12).  The  engineer  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  that  he  had  instructions  before 
he  reached  Virden  to  stop  his  train 
there,  while  the  miners  believed  that 
the  train  would  either  stop  at  the  depot 
or  run  through  to  the  north  switch  (14, 
''Diagram  A")  and  back  in  the  gate 
(11,  Diagram  B")  over  the  sidetrack 
shown. 

The  miners*  plans  were  as  follows: 
If  the  train  stopped  at  the  depot  the 
crowd  would  surround  the  negroes  and 
persuade  them  to  go  with  them  to  the 
town  proper,  or  else  induce  them  to 
refuse  to  leave  the  train 'at  all.  One 
miner  informed  the  writer  that  a  fund 
had  been  provided  to  help  the  negroes 
back  to  Alabama,  should  they  stop  in 
Virden  while  If  they  refused  to  leave 
the  train  at  all  and  the  train  was  run 
through  to  Springfield,  twenty- two  miles 
north,  friends  in  that  city  would  provide 
for  them.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  was  in  Springfield  to 
attend  to  that  part  of  the  business. 

But  Mr.  Lukens  out  generaled  the 
miners — he  had  the  train  stopped  en 
the  main  line  opposite  the  east  gate  of 
the  stockade,  the  purpose  being  to 
throw  this  gate  open  and  have  the 
negroes  rush  from  the  train  Into  the 
stockade,  the  train  and  stockade  guards 
preventing  the  miners  approaching  close 
enough  to  speak  to  them.  But  the 
shooting  had  disconcerted  even  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Lukens.  Long  before  the 
train  reached  this  gate  the  frightened 
negrces  were  lying  on  the  floors  of  the 


cars,  between  the  seats  and  In  the  aisles, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  raise  their 
heads  high  enought  to  be  hit  by  balls 
which  were  whistling  through  the  win- 
dows, while  the  numerous  detectives 
kept  up  a  constant  fusilade  from  the 
inside  of  the  coaches,  making  a  deafen- 
ing noise. 

It  seems  that  the  miners  standing  at 
the  north  switch  (14,  "Diagram  A'*) 
and  the  group  of  about  seventy-five 
others  standing  just  Inside  the  wire  fence 
of  the  pasture  opposite  the  gate  (14,. 
"Diagram  B")  "did  not  realize  that  the 
shooting  had  been  to  kill.*'  as  a  partici- 
pating miner  expressed  it,  but  believed 
the  shooting  up  town  was  a  part  of  the 
"Intimidating"  program.  The  fact  that 
the  firing  ceased  from  the  train  after  it 
had  passed  the  crowd  and  before  it 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  stockade 
left  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stockade  In  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  shooting  was  in  earnest  or  'in  fun.  "^ 
They  heard  the  shootlrg  Inside  the 
stockade  but  could  see  none  of  It  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  could  only 
see  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  tipple 
from  where  they  stood. 

As  soon  as  the  train  rolled  up  to  the 
gate,  before  the  stop  was  made,  a 
"broadside"  was  fired  point  blank,  at  a 
range  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet.  Into 
the  crowd  of  miners  In  the  pasture  from 
the  train.  One  miner  was  Instantly 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  fire 
was  returned  by  a  "broadside"  from  the 
miners,  about  half  of  whom  were  armed 
with  shot  guns,  pistols,  "22"  rifles,  and 
other  weapons  that  are  usually  found 
In  a  citizen's  home.  Those  miners  who 
were  unarmed  either  fell  flat  on  the 
ground  or  else  turned  and  ran  across 
the  pasture  toward  the  hedge  on  the 
east  side  of  the  pasture,  or  ran  to  seek 
cover  behind  the  trees.  In  fact,  dld. 
everythlng  they  could  to  escape. 
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As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  the 
stockade  gate  was  thrown  open  and  a 
body  of  detectives  on  the  Inside  rushed 
out  and  tooic  i)ositions  in  a  ditch  between 
the  stockade  and  the  track,  and  began 
firing  under  the  train  and  over  the  track 
■at  the  miners  (see  Illustration),  some 
of  the  latter  standing  and  bravely  firing 
back  at  the  detectives  In  the  train^ 
others  lying  flat  on  the  ground  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  in  the  short  grass,  and  others 
running  to  places  of  safety.  Between 
the  stockade  and  the  track  a  long  bank 
of  slack  coal  had  been  dumped,  which 
formed  a  natural  '*rifle  pit."  Over  this 
bank,  and  under  the  train,  volley  after 
volley  was  fired  into  the  miners.  From 
the  tank  of  the  engine,  and  from  the 
car  windows  a  sheet  of  smoke  and  flame 
burst,  mowing  the  miners  down  as  they 
scattered  like  quail. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  miners 
who  had  been  following  the  train  had 
reached  a  point  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  stockade  (14,  "Diagram 
B")  and  found  *'earthworks"  already 
prepared  for  them.  At  this  place  the 
mainline  and  several  side- tracks  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  road  are  elevated 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  spaces  between  formed 
•'entrenchments*'  into  which  the  miners 
threw  themselves.  They  were  protected 
from  the  east  by  the  main  line,  from 
the  west  by  the  side  tracks  and  from 
the  interior  of  the  stockade  by  the 
stockade  wall.  Directly  north,  along 
the  east  stockade  wall,  was  an  open 
view  of  the  detectives  kneeling  in  the 
ditch  and  firing  on  the  miners  In  the 
pasture.  This  might  be  termed  the 
♦'rescue,**  for  an  enfilading  fire  from 
two  Winchesters,  and  several  pistols 
and  shot  guns  was  poured  northward  up 
this  ditch.  The  two  miners  armed  with 
Winchesters  took  cover  at  the  stockade 
comer,  one  firing  from  behind  the  fence 


while  the  other  recharged  his  maga- 
zine. 

One  of  the  detectives  told  the  writer 
a  few  hours  later,  while  standing  in  the 
ditch  at  the  north  gate,  that  they  (the 
detectives)  "could  have  wiped  out  the 
whole  crowd  in  the  open  field  without 

suffering   loss   but   them         ■  

down  at  the  other  corner  slaughtered 
our  men.'*  Continuing,  he  said,  "I  tell 
you  it  was  pretty  tough  to  see  our  men 
falling  and  not  see  where  the  shots  were 

coming  from.      Those  . 

down  there  made  it  too  hot  for  us  and 
we  had  to  get  back  behind  the  comer 
where  we  couldn't  see  the  fellows  in  the 
field — and  then  a  fellow  up  there  at  the 
north  switch  (14,  "Diagram  A")  be- 
gan to  shoot  down  our  side  of  the  track 
into  the  open  gate." 

The  detectives  on  the  train  who  were 
killed  and  wounded  received  their 
wounds,  no  doubt,  from  the  crowd  in 
the  pasture.  The  engineer  also  received 
a  shot  in  the  arm  which  was  likely  in- 
tended for  one  of  the  two  detectives 
who  were  shooting  from  the  engine. 
After  the  first  shock,  and  the  miners 
had  scattered,  those  who  were  armed 
and  "Intended  to  stay  and  see  it  out," 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  of  buckshot. 

After  the  miners  at  the  southeast 
corner  had  driven  the  detectives  out  of 
their  rifle  pit  the  miners  In  the  field 
began  to  get  the  best  of  the  fight, 
and  a  guard  on  the  engine  ordered 
the  engineer  to  pull  out.  The  order 
was  Immediately  obeyed  and  the  train 
sped  northward  with  its  frightened 
negroes  and  killed  and  wounded  detect- 
ives, leaving  the  other  detectives  to 
continue  the  battle  from  the  sentry 
boxes,  the  tipple,  and  other  places  of 
concealment. 

The  tide  of  the  battle  now  tumed  in 
favor  of  the  coal  company.    The  miners 
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in  the  ditches  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  stockade  were  thrown  out  of 
action — they  could  not  see  the  detect- 
ives insids  the  stockade;  neither  could 
they  be  seen  by  the  latter — the  stockade 
wall  made  peace  between  them.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  miners  In  the 
open  pasture,  some  lying  in  the  grass, 
while  others  were  behind  the  thin  rows 
of  trees  that  fringed  each  side  of  the 
roadway.  These  miners  could  only 
see  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  sentry 
boxes  and  tipple,  while  they  were  being 
rapidly  picked  off  one  after  another. 
Those  who  were  not  disabled  attempted 
to  escape  but  it  was  evident  that  sharp- 
shooters were  at  work.  Miners  running 
as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them 
were  shot  down  at  a  distance  of  two 
and  three  hundred  yards.  This  ended 
the  battle.  The  miners  at  the  south- 
east corner  fell  back  into  the  town  and 
the  detectives  inside  the  stpckade  set 
to  work  to  attend  their  dead  and 
wounded  and,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
hostilities  ceased. 

From  the  town  now  poured  a  mass 
of  humanity.  Cursing  men  and  weep- 
ing women  began  the  task  of  gathering 
the  dead  and  wounded  miners  from  the 
open  pasture.  A  wagon  was  procured 
and  the  wounded  men  taken  to  near-by 
houses.  Doctors  were  hard  to  procure, 
as  Mr.  Lukens  had  telephoned  for 
them  in  advance,  so  while  the  Virden 
doctors  attended  the  detectives  inside 
the  stockade,  the  miners  writhed  with 
pain,  unattended  by  medical  aid.  That 
some  of  these  doctors  did  not  desire  to 
care  for  the  wounded  miners  Is  evident 
from  their  words  expressed  a  day  or 
two  later.  The  writer  heard  a  "Dr. 
Spaulding"  eulogize  the  coal  company 
and  berate  the  miners.  He  protested 
that  the  company  was  comp)osed  of 
young  men  who  had  their  money  in- 
vested, and  they  had  a  right  to  do  as 


they  pleased  with  their  property,  and 
the  miners  had  no  right  to  prevent  the 
negroes  from  Alabama  going  to  work; 
that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  did  come  from  Alabama. 
He  classed  the  miners  as  "anarchists'* 
and  called  the  Governor  a  "scoundrel,'* 
but  this  sentiment  was  not  concurred 
in  by  the  proprietor  of  the  drug  store  In 
which  Dr.  Spaulding  was  so  freely  ex- 
pressing himself. 

A  man  named  Sprowell,  a  miner  on 
the  "Sick  list,**  and  who  did  not  actively 
engage  in  the  battle,  lives  in  a  two-story 
house  opposite  the  miners*  field  hospi- 
tal (11,  "Diagram  A**),  and  witnessed 
the  entire  battle  from  a  window  on  the 
second  floor  of  his  house,  after  the  train 
reached  the  stockade.  He  says  that 
a  man  whom  he  "would  swear**  was 
Eyster.  the  manager  of  the  company's 
truck  store,  took  position  In  the  sentry 
box  on  the  south  side  of  the  stock  )de 
and  began  firing  In  the  direction  of  the 
depot  with  a  repeating  rifle,  before  the 
train  reached  the  stockade.  After  the 
train  passed  he  turned  from  the  south 
side  of  the  sentry  box  and  began  iiring 
on  the  crowd  of  miners  in  the  pasture. 
Sprowell  says  that  in  his  opinion  Eyster 
killed  more  men  than  any  other  man 
on  the  company*s  side.  The  fact  that 
he  fired  from  the  stockade  side  of  the 
sentry  box,  across  a  comer  of  the 
stockade  toward  the  northeast,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  noise  of  firing  was 
general  and  he  attracted  no  attention 
from  the  miners,  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  coolly  shoot  at  the  miners  in 
the  pasture  without  danger  to  himself. 
Sprowell  says  this  man  fired  his  gun  at 
the  rate  of  "about  six  shots  to  the  min- 
ute, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every 
time  he  shot,  a  man  fell..  This  was 
the  man  who  killed  the  man  over 
toward  the  hedge  (21,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  pasture),  although  the  latter  was 
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running  and  fully  three  hundred  yards 
distant/'  says  Sprowell. 

The  writer  asked  Sprowell  if  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  identity 
of  Eyster,  as  two  clerks  in  the  latter  s 
store  were  reported  to  have  said  that 
Eyster  was  in  the  store  during  the  bat- 
tle and  did  not  go  to  the  stockade  until 
telephoned  to  by  Mr.  Lukens  to  bring 
doctors?  Sprowell  replied  that  he  had 
known  Eyster  for  years;  that  the  man 
looked  like  Eyster,  dressed  like  Eyster 
and  handled  his  gun  like  Eyster,  and 
shortly  after  he  stopped  shooting,  and 
before  the  battle  was  over,  the  man 
jumped  from  the  sentry  box,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  company's  store 
wagon  dashed  from  the  southwest  gate 
(10,  "Diagram  B").  the  horses  on  a 
run,  and  the  wagon  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  store.  The  wagon  was 
covered  and  he  could  not  see  who  was 
inside  of  it. 

Shortly  after  the  battle,  many  of  the 
miners,  who  had  become  intensely 
wrought  up  at  seeing  so  many  of  their 
comrades  killed  and  wounded,  heard  of 
the  covered  wagon  going  to  the  store 
just  before  the  close  of  the  battle,  and 
also  believing  that  Eyster  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  killing,  and  that 
he  and  Lukens  were  making  their  es- 
cape, rushed  in  a  crowd  to  the  com- 
pany's store  on  the  north  side  of  the 
public  square  (see  8  in  "Diagram  A"). 
It  seems  that  when  this  crowd  reached 
the  store  Eyster  had  gone  to  the  stock- 
ade with  doctors,  but  returr  ed  just  in 
time  to  be  intercepted  by  the  miners 
who  now  had  become  a  furious  mob. 
Eyster  drove  up  to  the  rear  of  the  store 
in  the  alley,  and  was  seen  by  the  infuri- 
ated miners.  The  clerks — a  young  lady 
and  man — had  closed  and  locked  both 
the  front  and  back  doors,  and  in  fright 
rushed  up  the  stairs.  Eyster  leaped  from 
the  wagon  amid  a  shower  of  small  buck- 


shot, which  miraculously  missed  him, 
but  passed  through  the  oil- cloth  cur- 
tains of  the  wagon.  Other  shots  struck  . 
the  body  of  the  wagon  and  the  horses. 
Before  the  mob  could  reach  the  wagon 
Eyster  had  raised  the  cellar  door  and 
escaped  through  the  cellar  to  the 
freight  elevator,  up  which  he  crawled 
into  the  store.  Eyster  was  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  began  rjeplying  to  the 
shots  that  were  crashing  through  the 
windows,  and  then  rushed  up  stairs. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  an  incident 
occurred  that  suspended  hostilities  for 
a  few  moments.  Just  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Eyster  from  the  stockade  a 
lady  accompanied  by  her  small  children 
were  in  the  store  making  purchases. 
How  she  left  no  one  knew,  but  just  as 
the  shooting  became  gereral  the  lady's 
husband  rushed  into  the  crowd  aiid 
shouted  for  them  to  stop  shooting,  as 
his  wife  and  children  were  in  the  store. 
The  shooting  ceased  and  a  policeman^ 
who  had  been  powerless  to  lestrain  the 
mob,  rushed  in-  the  store,  accompanied 
by  the  man  in  search  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  latter  had  already  es- 
caped, but  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  second  floor  were  stand- 
ing the  two  clerks  and  Eyster.  The 
policeman  induced  the  clerks  to  leave, 
but  Eyster  feared  to  face  the  frenzjed 
miners. 

The  mob  surged  into  the  store  and 
Eyster,  firing  at  them,  escaped  to  the 
roof  and  began  firing  from  behind  a 
chimney  into  the  crowded  street.  Rapid 
shots  soon  drove  him  to  seek  other 
cover,  and  leaping  from  building  to 
building,  firing  at  his  pursuers  as  he 
ran,  he  stumbled  and  fell  through  a 
skylight  into  the  miners'  meeting  room; 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  in  the 
same  block,  then  rushed  down  stairs 
into  the  crowd  on  the  street  and  begged 
for  mercy — but  received  none.    He  was 
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terribly  beaten,  but  assuming  uncon- 
sciousness escaped  death.  He  had  re- 
ceived one  wound  while  on  the  roof  and 
his  bruised  body  caused  the  miners  to 
desist,  but  unfortunately  two  men,  who 
must  have  been  crazed  with  passion, 
saw  him  open  his  eyes  and  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  kill  him,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  policeman,  who  now 
could  control  the  mob  which  had  in 
part  wreaked  vengeance  for  their  killed 
and  wounded. 

There  was  great  prejudice  against 
Eyster  and  his  "truck"  store.  The 
company  only  paid  the  miners  their 
wages  every  two  weeks  and  many  of 
Ihem  on  account  of  poverty  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  food  and  clothing  at 
the  truck  store  or  else  get  an  "order" 
for  the  amount  due  them.  The  com- 
pany had  established  a  rule  to  deduct 
five  per  cent  from  the  face  of  all  orders 
issued  when  paid.  "The  company 
shaved  its  own  paper,"  said  a  miner. 
If  miners  had  these  orders  "cashed" 
they  had  to  lose  ten  per  cent,  five  per 
cent  went  to  the  company  and  five  per 
cent  to  the  merchant  or  saloon  man 
who  advanced  the  money  on  the  order. 

When  the  first  train  of  negroes  was 
sent  back  Eyster  was  reported  to  have 
boasted  that  if  he  had  been  at  the  mine 
they  would  not  have  gone  back,  and  he 
was  reported  to  have  accused  the  mine 
guards  of  being  "  cowards. "  All  of  these 
reports,  coupled  with  the  firm  belief 
that  Eyster  had  made  his  boasts  good 
by  shooting  the  miners  from  his  place 
of  concealment  in  the  stockade,  nearly 
cost  him  his  life. 

The  first  train  of  state  troops  reached 
Virden  from  Pana,  via  Springfield, 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
troops  had  positive  orders  from  the 
Governor  to  disarm  every  man  In  Vir- 
den and  as  a  precaution  against  ambus- 
cade the  train  was  stopped  north  of 


town  and  a  line  of  skirmishers  sent 
ahead.  As  a  signal  to  the  train,  and  as 
a  means  of  notifying  the  miners  and  the 
Company  in  Virden  that  they  were  sol- 
diers, the  officer  in  command  had  the 
bugle  blown  at  intervals.  The  advance 
guard  found  a  group  of  armed  miners  at 
the  north  switch  (14,  "Diagram  A"),  on 
the  lookout  for  the  return  of  the  negro 
train.  They  stood  their  ground  upon 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers  and  made 
no  attempt  to  escape,  and  upon  the 
command,  "Hands  up!"  given  by  an 
officer,  dropped  their  guns  and  "threw 
up  thehr  hands."  These  men  were  dis- 
armed and  the  skirmish  line  advanced 
down  the  track  to  the  east  gate  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought 
a  few  hours  before.  A  crowd  of  armed 
detectives  were  outside  the  gate  as 
though  they  might  have  been  expecting 
the  soldiers  to  be  escorting  the  negroes 
back  from  Springfield.  Suddenly  the 
cortimand,  "Hands  up!"  rang  out  harshly 
from  the  darkness,  and  they  realized 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  there  to  as- 
sist them.  A  rush  was  made  by  the 
detectives  to  get  inside  the  stockade. 
The  command,  "Halt!  Halt!"  was 
shouted  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  summons  and  just  as  the  big  gate 
was  swung  shut  the  crack  of  a  Spring- 
field rifle  startled  the  entire  town.  The 
ball  struck  the  stockade  at  the  gate 
post,  passed  through  a  one-inch  pine 
board,  an  eight-inch  pine  post,  the  one- 
Inch  gate  and  Into  the  groin  of  Thomas 
Preston,  a  detective,  killing  him  nearly 
Instantly.  This  man  Preston  was  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  on  the  Chicago  police 
force  but  was  discharged  by  the  present 
city  administration. 

Mr.  Lukens  ^nd  the  guards  gave  out 
the  report  that  Preston  was  shot  "by 
strikers  who  were  In  the  pasture,"  but 
one  of  these  guards  told  the  writer  that 
Preston  was  shot  by  a  soldier.     He  was 
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present,  within  two  feet  of  Preston  when 
he  fell,  and  knew  he  was  killed  by  a 
soldier.  This  guard  said  further,  "I 
know  he  was  killed  by  a  Springfield  ball, 
I'm  a  Mason,  and  the  doctor  is  a  Mason 
and  what  he  would  tell  me  is  true,  and 
he  says  it  was  a  Springfield  ball  that 
killed  Preston." 

Thus  was  fought  the  "Battle  of  Vir- 
den,"  and  although  the  miners  were 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  and  suffered  the 
greatest  loss,  the  victory  was  a  barren 
one  for  the  company  The  writer  asked 
a  miner  who  witnessed  the  fight  at  the 
gate  *'what  in  the  world  they  exposed 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  for?" 
This  miner  replied:  *'We  didn't  know 
that  they  were  going  to  shoot !"  The 
writer  asked,  "what  did  you  have  guns 
for  then?"  The  reply  was,  *'to  scare 
the  niggers  so  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  leave."  The  question  was  then 
asked,  «*why  did  you  shoot  at  the  train?" 
The  reply  was,  "because  they  shot 
at  us." 

The  miners  say  that  those  in  charge 
of  their  affairs  hiad  expected  the  train 
to  stop  at  the  north  switch  and  back 
into  the  stockade  where  the  negroes 
would  be  unloaded,  and  they  had  placed 
a  detail  at  the  switch  to  board  the  train 
and  engine  and  to  persuade,  if  possible, 
the  engineer  to  not  back  the  train  into 
the  stockade  and,  failing  in  this,  the 
crowd  at  the  gate  was  to  rush  in  with 
the  train  and  persuade  the  negroes  to 
come  out  with  them. 

The  fact  that  seventy- five  men,  half 
of  whom  were  unarmed,  would  stand  at 
a  wire  fence,  in  open  ground  without 
possible  protection,  within  forty  to  eighty 
feet  of  the  detectives  who  did  the  exe- 
cution is  evidence  that  the  fight  came 
unexpected  to  them. 

In  an  Interview  which  the  writer  had 
with  Mr.  Lukens  the  second  day  after 
the  battle,  the  latter  stated  that  no 


shots  were  fired  from  the  interior  of  the 
stockade,  that  there  were  no  guards  in 
the  sentry  boxes,  nor  in  the  "tower,"  as 
the  structure  over  the  mine  is  called. 
He  said  the  shooting  was  done  on  the 
outside.  This  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  miners,  who  avow  that 
shots  were  repeatedly  fired  from  points 
of  vantage  inside  the  enclosure.  The 
death  of  Kiley,  the  shots  which  struck 
the  elevator  and  tipple  in  the  south  end 
of  town,  and  the  bullets  which  many 
people  heard  whistling  over  the  miners'' 
heads  and  over  the  depot,  all  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  stockade.  Is 
evidence  that  there  was  an  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  crowd  following  the. 
train  toward  the  stockade. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day- 
the  train  of  negroes  were  brought  back 
to  Virden  from  the  north  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  them  Into  the 
stockade  but  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  state  troops  forbid  them  disembark- 
ing and  the  train  went  on  to  East  St.. 
Louis.  This  train  reached  Virden  from 
the  north  about  5  p.  m.,  and  was  stop- 
ped at  the  same  gate.  The  officer  In 
charge  commanded,  "Don't  allow  any 
one  to  disembark  from  that  train."  A 
squad  of  soldiers  guarded  the  gate  and 
the  side  of  the  train.  Mr.  Lukens  de- 
manded that  his  "employes  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  stockade."  The  officer 
replied  that  he  was  under  orders  from 
Governor  Tanner  to  prevent  the  disem- 
barking of  these  imported  miners  at  the 
mines. 

Governor  Tanner's  Position. 

The  Chicago- Virden  Coal  Company, 
through  its  president,  Mr.  Loucks;  its 
general  manager,  Mr.  Lukens,  and  its 
attorney,  Mr.  Patton,  have  Indicted, 
convicted  and  all  but  executed  the  Gov- 
ernor for  not  siding  with  the  company; 
as  the  rule  has  been  in  the  past  when 
state  officials  took  part  in  industrial 
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troubles.  In  some  states  they  hang 
soldiers  up  by  the  thumbs  until  they 
faint,  and  shave  their  heads  and  drum 
them  out  of  the  militia  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  general  managers  and 
why  should  not  the  Governor  of  the 
great  state  of  Illinois  be  just  as  consid- 
erate of  general  managers? 

All  the  newspapers  that  cater  to  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  capitalists  have 
joined  as  a  pack  of  coyotes  in  yelping 
and  snarling  and  snapping  at  the  Gov- 
ernor for  **breaking  the  law"  in  favor 
of  the  workingman.  It  is  all  right  for 
a  governor  or  a  judge  or  a  sheriff  to , 
break  the  law  and  violate  the  constitu- 
tional rights,  which  every  man  is  guar- 
anteed, in  order  to  suppress  a  strike, 
but  the  idea  of  a  Governor  protecting 
the  workingmen  of  his  state  against 
Imported  labor  is  an  unheard  of  pro- 
ceeding! The  act  has  been  enough  to 
brand  the  Governor  of  Illinois  as  an 
**anarchist"  and  to  cause  the  eagle  on 
every  dollar  in  the  land  to  hunt  his  hole! 

According  to  Mr.  Lukens,  and  his 
ilk,  It  Is  perfectly  proper  for  him  to 
"Violate  the  law*'  by  bringing  an  "army" 
Into  the  state,  it  is  all  right  for  Mr. 
Lukens  to  repudiate  his  agreement  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration,  it  is 
all  right  for  Mr.  Lukens  to  erect  forti- 
fications for  the  slaughter  of  citizens  of 
Virden,  but  for  the  Governor  to  object 
to  such  proceedings  is  anarchy! 

It  Is  all  right  for  Pinkerton  thugs  to 
swagger  around  armed  with  man-killing 
guns  and  to  tell  miners  what  they  will 
do  to  them  if  they  dare  call  their  soul 
their  own,  but  for  a  miner  to  get  down 
his  bird  gun  is  anarchy! 

It  is  all  right  for  judges  and  sheriffs 
to  prevent  strikers  speaking  with  men 
who  have  taken  their  places,  to  prevent 
people  from  walking  on  the  highways 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  capitalist's  domain, 
but  for  a  Governor  to  prevent  imported 


negro  ex-convicts  taking  strikers*  places 
Is  anarchy! 

Any  party  in  Illinois  that  has  candi- 
dates for  political  positions  is  making  a 
serious  mistake  in  attacking  Governor 
Tanner  for  his  acts  in  the  Virden 'af- 
fair. Of  course  these  papers  are  doing 
this  for  "political  effect,"  but  for  every 
vote  they  gain  they  will  lose  two — ^that 
is,  if  the  working  people  are  willing  to 
defend  a  state  official  who  has  the 
courage  to  defend  them. 

Immediately  following  the  battle, 
Governor  Tanner  was  quoted  by  the 
press  dispatches  as  saying: 

"Mr.  T.  C.  Loucks,  president,  and  Mr.  Lu- 
kens, superintendent  of  the  Chicago-Virden 
Coal  Co.,  at  12:30  o'clock  today  made  good 
their  threats  to  land  a  train-load  of  imported 
laborers  from  the  south,  and  attempted  to 
put  them  to  work  in  their  mines  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  and  the  muzzle  of  the  Win- 
chester, such  labor  being  drawn  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  criminal  class,  ex- 
convicts,  who  learned  their  trade  while  do- 
ing terms  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Alabama — 
after  having  been  fully  advised  and  having 
full  knowledge  that  the  landing  of  such  im- 
ported laborers  would  precipitate  a  riot. 

"I  had  wired  the  en  that  if  they  brought 
these  imported  laborers  they  did  so  at  their 
own  peril,  and  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  morally  responsible  and  crimi- 
nally liable  for  anything  that  might  happen. 

"Immediately  on  learning  of  the  trouble  I 
directed  Adjutant  General  Reece  to  order 
Captain  Craig  of  the  Galesburg  battery  and 
one  company  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans*  regi- 
ment, now  stationed  at  Pana,  to  proceed  at 
once  by  the  quickest  route  to  ths  scene  of 
trouble. 

"I  learned  later  that  Captain  Craig  met 
with  serious  difficulties  In  securing  a  train 
with  coaches  to  bring  his  command,  and  I 
directed  the  adjutant  general  to  advise  him 
to  load  his  troops  upon  freight  cars  and 
come  at  once  to  Springfield  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and  secure  a  train  on  the 
Alton  to  carry  the  command  to  Virden. 

"These  arrangements  were  mide,  and 
Captain  Craig  is  on  the  way  with  his  troops 
and  will  arrive  here  at  6:30  or  7  o'clock  and 
at  Virden  by  7:30. 
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**  General  Reece  will  accompany  Captain 
Craig,  and  I  have  instructed  General  Reece 
to  select  a  camping  ground  most  suitable 
for  the  occasion;  to  quell  the  riot  and  main- 
tain order  and  protect  life  and  property;  to 
disarm  all  persons  bearing  arms,  making  an 
inventory  of  such  arms  and  taking  the  names 
of  the  individual  owner  and  his  postofHce  ad- 
dress, such  arms  to  be  held  until  further 
orders,  and  to  not  allow  imported  laborers 
to  unload  from  any  train  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  nor  to  march  in  a  body. 

'These  avaricious  mine  owners,  having 
so  far  forgotten  their  duty  to  society  as  to 
bring  about  this  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of 
our  state,  have  gone  far  enough — ^yes,  too 
far,  as  they  had  fair  warning  from  me,  by 
wire  and  telephone,  that  the  importation  of 
labor  which  brings  to  our  state  an  undesira- 
ble class  of  citizens  had  to  stop. 

"And  I  say  now  to  such  and  all  others 
that  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  it  shall 
not  be  tolerated  in  Illinois  while  I  am  gov- 
ernor. 

"These  men — the  president  and  officers 
of  this  company — who  precipitated  this  riot 
by  the  bringing  in  of  this  imported  labor,  are 
gtillty  of  murder,  and  should  be,  and  1  be- 
lieve will  be,  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Macoupin  county  and  tried  and  convicted 
for  this  heinous  offense. 

"I  have  asked  the  secretary  of  war  to 
place  at  my  command  the  Fifth  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, now  at  Springfield,  and  have  or- 
dered four  companies  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans* regiment  to  leave  for  Virden  early  in 
the  morning. 

*'I  intend  to  have  enough  troops  on  the 
scene  to  disarm  the  men  who  have  caused 
bloodshed,  and,  furthermore,  I  intend  to 
take  such  action  as  will  prevent  any  further 
attempt  to  import  labor  into  this  state.  I 
don*t  intend  to  have  any  more  trouble  of 
this  kind. 

''My  advices  up  to  this  hour  indicate  that 
the  first  estimate  of  the  number  killed  and 
wounded  were  too  high.  1  do  not  believe 
the  list  of  dead  will  exceed  fifteen,  if  it 
reaches  that.  The  wounded  will  probably 
number  less  ihan  thirty." 

The  following  day  the  Governor  Is 
quoted  as  follows: 

"My  position  ha;  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  1  am  now  more  positive  in  that  position, 
emphatically  against  the  importation  of  labor 
into  Illinois,  not  from  the  Southern  States 


alone,  but  from  all  other  states,  because 
such  a  pernicious  system,  as  I  have  saM  be- 
fore, necessarily  brings  to  our  state  and 
dumps  upon  society  an  undesirable  class  of 
citizens,  and  I  do  not  propose,  if  I  can  help 
it,  that  the  state  of  Illinois  shall  be  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  the  criminal  and  idle 
classes  of  other  countries  or  other  states. 

"If  our  state  offers  better  inducements  to 
labor  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  we  will 
welcome  all  comers.  If  they  come  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  if  these  mine  owners 
mentioned  at  Virden  and  Pana  will  abandon 
the  idea  of  importing  labor  and  desire  to 
operate  their  mines,  I  will,  as  governor,  give 
them  all  the  protection  that  is  guaranteed  to 
me  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Illinois. 
If  one,  two  or  three  or  even  large  numbers 
come  to  our  state  in  the  proper  order  and  in 
the  ordinary  way,  seeking  honest  employe 
ment,  and  the  mine  owners  see  fit  to  em- 
ploy them,  I  will  give  them  all  the  protec^ 
tion  necessary  to  peacefully  operate  their 
mines. 

"However,  in  the  Virden  case,  that  com- 
pany has  been  an  outlaw— that  Is,  an  inten- 
tional outlaw— from  the  very  moment  it 
conceived  the  idea  of  Importing  labor,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  employed  an 
agent  to  go  to  one  or  more  of  the  Southern 
Slates,  Alabama  in  particular,  and  by  false 
representations  delude  the  negroes  to  come 
up  here  by  promising  them  enticing  wages 
and  without  advising  them  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines,  leading  them  to  beUeve  that  they 
could  peacefully  enter  the  neighborhood 
and  work  in  the  mines  without  opposition. 

"In  this  way  they  induced  some  150  men 
to  come  to  Illinois,  and  loaded  them  on  a 
train  as  so  many  cattle,  providing  them 
transportation  in  bulk,  locking  the  doors  and 
making  prisoners  of  them  and  feeding  them 
as  stock.  To  accompany  that  train  these 
mine  owners  and  managers  had  procured 
the  services  of  a  detective  agency  in  St. 
Louis,  which  furnished  them  with  an  armed 
guard  made  up  of  men  from  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, the  city  of  Chicago  and  other  places, 
experts  In  the  use  of  firearms,  and  furnished 
them  with  Winchesters. 

"These  were  the  armed  outlaws  who  in- 
vaded Illinois  last  Wednesday,  coming  Into 
our  state  as  an  army— an  armed  mob — 
which  was  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  state  and  an  absolute  violation  of 
law;  as,  for  instance,  no  governor  attempts 
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to  move  his  troops  across  another  state  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive of  such  state  to  do  so. 

'*Had  I  been  apprised  of  the  coming  of 
this  train  I  should  have  met  it  at  the  state 
line  with  the  National  Guard  and  disarmed 
and  made  prisoners  of  everyone  bearing 
arms.  But  this  army,  using  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  as  a  fort,  proceeded  to  Vir- 
den  and  there  preclp'tated  a  riot,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  twelve  llv^s  and  the 
wounding  of  thirty  or  forty  people. 

'The  company  had  also  built  around  its 
property  a  fort  or  stockade,  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  south,  where  they  operate  their 
mines  with  convict  labor.  This  I  consider 
in  itself  a  menace  to  peace  and  good  order 
and  a  reflection  upon  the  community  in 
which  it  is  erected. 

'in  that  stockade  or  fort  it  provided 
towers,  high  above  the  fort,  where  men  with 
guns  were  stationed  and  during  the  riot  shot 
down  defenseless  people. 

''In  this  fort,  I  am  now  advised  (I  was  not 
aware  of  it  before),  this  company  had  an- 
other army  of  fifty  or  s'zty  of  the  same  irre- 
sponsible class,  not  citizens  of  Macoupin 
County,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  not 
citizens  of  Illinois,  armed  with  Winchesters, 
with  which  they  also  opened  fire  upon  the 
defenseless  people  the  very  moment  the 
train  pulled  into  the  depot  and  before  it 
reached  the  stockade. 

'i  therefore  charge  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  this  company  as  being  lawbreakers 
and  morally  and  criminally  responsible  for 
the  bloodshed  and  disgrace  to  our  state,  and 
I  further  charge  every  man  in  their  employ, 
as  such  detective  or  guard  in  the  stockade 
or  on  the  train,  who  participated  in  this 
fiendish  outrage  as  guilty  of  murder,  who 
should  and,  I  believe,  will  be  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Macoupin  County  and  tried  for 
murder. 

"To  illustrate  the  cold-blooded  avarice  of 
this  company  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  last  evening,  while  the  dead  lay  in  Vir- 
den  and  the  wounded  suffering  with  pain 
and  anguish,  the  officers  of  the  company 
attempted  to  run  in  a  portion  of  these  im- 
ported laborers  by  the  Alton  train,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  has  disarmed  and  dispersed  the  min- 
ers from  the  neighborhood,  and  tried  to  run 
them  into  the  stockade,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  knew  I  had  given  orders  to 


Captain  Craig,  commanding,  not  to  allow 
them  to  do  so. 

"Captain  Craig  promptly  prevented  them 
from  disembarking  from  the  train  their  cargo 
of  imported  labor,  and  in  doing  so  obeyed 
orders  like  a  good  soldier. 

"However,  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  I 
understand,  a  detachment  of  the  guard  en- 
tered other  trains  for  the  purpose  of  search- 
ing the  same,  to  see  if  there  were  imported 
laborers  on  them.  This  act  grew  out  of  the 
zeal  to  do  their  duty  well,  as  I  had  given  no 
orders  to  search  trains,  and  as  soon  as  I 
learned  that  such  had  been  done,  I  instructed 
General  Reece  to  advise  Colonel  Young, 
now  commanding,  to  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  trains,  nor  to  invade  them, 
but  to  only  prevent  the  unloading  of  im- 
ported laborers,  which  unloading  would  at 
once  bring  about  trouble. 

"As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  my 
purpose,  nor  has  It  been  from  the  first,  to 
discriminate  against  the  negro.  The  negro 
has  the  same  right  under  our  laws  and  con- 
stitution as  all  other  classes  and  nationali- 
ties. What  I  am  opposed  to  is  the  pernicious 
system  of  importing  labor. 

"Perhaps  in  placing  an  embargo  upon 
imported  labor  I  am  a  little  in  advance  of 
statutory  enactment.  However,  8ometimes^ 
in  the  interest  of  society,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enforce  a  law  in  advance  of  its  stat- 
utory enactment. 

"Forty  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  lockouts 
or  strikes  were  unknown  in  this  country^ 
At  that  time  we  were  wholly  an  agricultural 
people  and  traded  our  agricultural  products 
for  manufactured  articles  abroad.  The  saga- 
cious business  men  saw  in  the  United  States 
a  profitable  field  for  manufacture,  and  under 
our  system  of  protection  we  have  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  coun- 
tries on  earth.  In  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment, as  our  country  became  more  densely 
populated,  great  labor  centers  grew  up,  as 
a  result  of  great  railroad  centers  and  manu- 
facturing conditions. 

"Finally  the  question,  which  is  an  old 
one  in  the  old  country,  of  the  rights  as  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  became  an  issue, 
and  strikes  and  lockouts  began. 

"Without  discussing  the  question  as  to 
who  is  responsible,  this  condition  resulted  in 
the  importation  of  labor  from  abroad  to  take 
the  places  of  the  striking  workingmen  at 
home.    This  imported  labor  brought  to  our 
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country  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens;  the 
criminal  and  idle  classes  of  Europe — such 
citizens  as  were  undesirable  at  hocne,  and 
who  were  unable  to  secure  employment  by 
reason  of  their  criminal  or  worthless  char- 
acters. Congress  was,  by  public  sentiment 
in  opposition  to  this  system,  compelled  to 
take  up  the  question  and  pass  a  strict  law 
prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  labor 
to  this  country. 

"At  that  time  there  was  no  question  as 
between  the  states.  But  the  country  did  not 
quit  growing  at  that  time  and  conditions 
have  since  changed,  so  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  better  element  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  have  protection  from  the  scalawag 
element  of  neighboring  states,  and  as  I  Ill- 


battle  with  corporate  greed  with  their  armed 
assassins,  I  propose  to  deal  summarily  with 
such  armies  that  may  hereafter  invade  our 
sUte. 

"Many  good  people,  perhaps,  think  I 
should  have  sent  troops  to  Virden  before 
this  difficulty  occurred.  Had  I  done  so  I 
would  have  been  using  the  State  as  an  agent 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  mine  owners, 
as  the  moment  the  troops  had  been  landed 
they  would  have  dispersed  the  idle  miners, 
and.  of  course,  the  avaricious  mine  owners 
could  have  landed  their  imported  labor  with- 
out difficulty,  thus  accomplishing  their  end. 

"Of  course  the  trust  newspapers  of  Chi- 
cago will  side  with  and  defend  the  avaricious 
mine  owners,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
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QOis  is,  and  perhaps  is  destined  to  be,  the 
storm  center  of  such  trouble  for  years  to 
come,  the  necessity  for  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  has  arisen  In 
Illinois. 

"Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  sentiment  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  fair-minded  people 
of  Illinois  is  opposed  to  having  our  state 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  criminal 
and  idle  classes  of  other  states  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  if  I  were  to  allow  this 
importation  of  labor  in  these  two  mining 
centers  others  would  follow,  which  would 
lead  to  the  greatest  mining  troubles  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country,  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  there  shall  be  no  further  impor- 
tation of  labor  into  Illinois,  and,  instead  of 
leaving  the  helpless  miners  to  fight  out  the 


to  see  them  lining  up  on  that  side  of  this 
great  question.  True  to  their  custom  they 
apparently  hesitated  for  the  day,  waiting  to 
be  seen,  and,  true  to  the  financial  interest, 
after  being  seen,  take  the  side  of  the  crimi- 
nal mine  owners. 

"As  I  have  often  repeated,  the  columns 
of  these  newspapers  are  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Editorials  can  be  bought  in  or 
bought  out  of  their  columns;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  the  size  of  the  consideration. 

"Silence  in  the  editorial  columns  of  cer- 
tain Chicago  newspapers  which  profess  per- 
sonal friendship  and  fair  play  only  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  they  are  largely  influenced 
by  the  same  considerations.  They  are  or 
in  this  emergency  seem  to  all  belong  to  cor- 
porate interests  and  dare  not  do  their  duty 
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t>r  speak  the  truth  In  this  great  crisis,  which 
affects  the  very  foundations  of  society  and 
the  well-being  of  a  free  people.** 

The  Company's  Side. 

General  Manager  Lukens'  testimony 
may  be  taken  as  the  "Company's  side" 
of  the  blocdy  affair.  Before  the  coro- 
ner's jury  Mr.  Lukens  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

"1  was  in  the  stockade  when  the  train  car- 
rying the  negroes  arrived  in  town,  and  was 
looking  down  the  tracks  toward  the  depot 
as  they  came  in.  As  the  train  came  by  the 
depot  I  saw  a  large  batch  of  men  there,  in 
the  street,  and  scattering  all  the  way  up  to 
the  stockade,  and  also  east  and  north  of  the 
stockade. 

"As  soon  as  the  train  came  opposite  the 
crowd  this  side  of  the  depot  the  crowd  com- 
menced firing  at  the  train.  I  watched  the 
scene  intently,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
any  shots  were  fired  from  the  train.  I  saw 
but  two  shots  fired  from  the  west  side  of  the 
train,  which  was  the  only  side  I  could  see 
from  my  position,  and  that  was  when  they 
were  nearly  half  way  between  the  depot  and 
the  stockade. 

''The  firing  of  the  mob  into  the  train  was 
continuous  from  the  time  it  commenced  un- 
til after  the  train  had  stopped  at  the  gate.  It 
slackened  up  considerably  after  the  train 
had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  but  there 
were  scattering  shots  after  the  train  started, 
and  immediately  after  the  train  started  the 
mob  on  the  east  side  of  the  train  shouted, 
'Hurrah  for  John  Tanner.* 

"Otir  men  were  all  at  the  gate  when  the 
men  anived,  ready  to  go  out  and  assist  in 
protecting  the  landing  of  our  employes  who 
were  on  the  train.  As  soon  aknostasthe 
men  had  got  outside  of  the  gate  I  saw  some 
of  them  returning  wounded,  assisted  by 
their  comrades.  There  were  wounded  men 
coming  in  from  that  time  until  after  they 
were  all  outside  of  the  stockade.  All  of  our 
men  were  instructed  by  me  personally  not 
to  fire  under  any  circumstances  unless  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  then  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

"There  was  no  one  in  the  tower  at  the 
time  the  train  came,  either  armed  or  un- 
armed.   Of  this  I  am  absolutely  sure,  and ' 
there  was  consequently  no  firing  from  the 
iower, 

"As  soon  as  the  wounded  began  to  come 


into  the  yard  I  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  to  Mr.  Eyster,  the  manager  of  the 
Climax  Trading  Company,  who  was  at  the 
store,  and  asked  him  to  go  out  and  get  some 
doctors  and  send  up  here  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. As  soon  as  he  had  brought  the  doctors 
here  he  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  with  him, 
started  back  down  to  the  city,  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  then  that  the  mob  attacked 
and  nearly  killed  him.** 

Manager  Lukens  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  miners,  in  which  he  explained  the 
demands  of  the  miners,  the  actions  of  rival 
operators,  and  the  position  of  his  own  com- 
pany. 

"At  my  request  during  the  period  men- 
tioned," he  continued,  "the  Sheriff  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Governor  on  several  occasions 
to  send  troops.  The  request  has  been  uni- 
formly refused. 

"On  October  9th  a  request  was  made  on 
the  Governor  for  troops  by  the  Sheriff,  and 
on  the  10th  we  sent  a  confidential  agent  to 
Springfield  to  explain  the  situation  to  the 
State  officials  and  try  to  obtain  troops.  We 
were  given  to  understand  from  high  official 
sources  up  to  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  25th,  that  troops  would  be 
sent  and  protection  furnished.** 

Mr.  Lukens*  statement  "gives  the 
lie"  to  most  of  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  coroner  by  persons  who  witnessed 
the  battle  from  outside  the  stockade. 
He  becomes  quite  humorous  and  says 
"immediately  after  the  train  had  started 
(at  the  close  of  the  battle)  the  mob  on 
the  east  side  of  the  train  shouted,  'Hur- 
rah for  John  Tanner.**'  This  would 
be  very  funny  if  It  were  not  so  serious. 
The  following  Is  a  description,  by  an 
eye  witness,  of  what  the  "mob**  was 
doing  "immediately  after  the  train  pulled 
away,"  and  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Lukens 
says  the  "mob**  was  hurrahing  for  the 
Governor: 

"The  scenes  that  attended  the  removal  of 
the  dead  miners  from  the  field  east  of  the 
stockade  were  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  As 
soon  as  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  while 
there  was  still  the  greatest  danger  of  a  re- 
sumption of  the  fire  from  the  stockade, 
shrieking,   bareheaded  women,    their  hair 
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flying  In  the  air,  ran  from  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  and  rushed  for  the  place  where  the 
miners  had  fallen,  looking  for  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  As  they  ran  they  shouted  curses 
at  the  men  in  the  stockade,  and  shook  defi- 
ant fists  at  the  grim  tower  from  which  had 
come  the  shower  of  lead. 

''The  train  which  had  incited  the  riot  had 
hardly  passed  out  of  view  before  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  the  field  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  their  friends,  and  in  a  remarka- 
bly short  time  wagons,  their  teams  decked 
with  foam,  dashed  onto  the  battlefield. 
Their  drivers  had  received  the  word  that 
they  were  wanted  almost  before  the  firing 
ceased,  and  they  had  driven  with  all  haste 
to  the  aid  of  the  injured  men.  Tenderly  the 
wounded  miners  were  lifted  into  the  big 
wagons,  and  then  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
they  returned  to  town. 

"Two  of  the  men  who  fell  were  not  dead 
when  their  companions  reached  them.  They 
were  Joseph  Kilalee,  of  Mount  Olive,  and 
Edward  Welch,  of  Springfield.  A  messen- 
ger was  immediately  sent  for  Father  John 
Clancy,  and  the  priest  arrived  in  time  to 
administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  the  dying  men. 

"Under  the  shade  of  the  clump  of  trees 
on  the  bloody  field,  and  directly  beneath  the 
guns  of  the  stockade,  the  priest  performed 
his  sad  office  and  said  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  souls  that  were  fast  leaving  the  mangled 
bodies.  Both  of  the  men  to  whom  the  priest 
administered  died  before  they  were  removed, 
with  the  clergyman  kneeling  at  their  sides 
and  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  been 
with  them  when  they  fell.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  assemblage  as  these  men 
closed  their  eyes  in  death,  but  through  the 
tears  of  many  glistened  the  fire  of  desired 
revenge  and  hands  that  held  firearms  grasped 
them  tighter. 

"While  the  men  Vere  still  looking  upon 
the  ghastly  faces  of  their  dead  the  alarm 
was  given  that  Manager  Lukens  was  on  his 
way  from  the  stockade  to  Virden  with  a 
force  of  deputies,  and  a  rush  was  made  for 
that  direction  of  the  town  where  the  second 
tragedy  of  the  day  occurred.  Many  of  them, 
however,  remained  on  the  field  to  aid  in  re- 
moving the  dead  bodies  and  care  for  the 
wounded  men. 

"Some  of  the  latter  were  carried  to  houses 
in  the  vicinity  and  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  neighboring  women,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  physicians,  dressed  the  injuries  as  best 


they  could  and  administered  to  them.  Mes- 
senger after  messenger  was  sent  for  physi- 
cians, but  they  all  came  back  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  doctors  had  been  taken  to- 
the  stockade  or  were  busy  elsewhere,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  mea 
who  remained  in  the  houses  near  the  battle- 
field could  be  cared  for. 

"The  home  of  John  Parrish,  directly  in- 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  coal  shaft  tower, 
soon  became  an  improvised  hospital.  Here 
Oavid  Diz,  a  Centralia  miner,  whose  right 
arm  had  been  shattered  by  one  of  the  bullets, 
from  the  barricade,  was  carried  in  a  fainting: 
condition.  Following  him  came  A.  Onata 
and  George  Striegel,  two  Mount  Olive  min- 
ers, both  of  whom  carried  bullets  in  their  left 
legs.  These  men  were  not  badly  wounded, 
and  they  were  content  with  a  place  on  the. 
porch,  declaring  that  the  rooms  should  be 
reserved  for  the  more  unfortunate  men.  War- 
ren Russell,  a  thin-faced  boy  from  Centralia, 
whose  drawn  lips  told  of  his  suffering,  was. 
carried  into  Parrish*s  yard.  He  had  been 
shot  through  the  hips,  but  he  never  mur- 
mered. 

"  'I  was  shot  from  the  train,'  he  said,  'for 
the  train  was  between  me  and  the  stockade. 
The  man  who  shot  me  was  on  the  end  of  one 
of  the  coaches.' 

"Dix  said  he  thought  the  ball  that  struck 
him  came  from  the  tower  of  the  coal  shaft. 
He  was  lying  on  the  ground  when  he  wa&. 
struck,  and  the  bullet  came  from  above, 
striking  a  bone  in  his  right  arm  and  splinter- 
ing it. 

"William  Harmon,  a  Girard  miner,  who- 
was  shot  in  the  back,  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Carrie  Teeters.  Harmon's  wound, 
was  a  grievous  one,  and  the  poor  fellow 
could  not  move  without  suffering  most  ex- 
cruciating pain.  He  begged  piteously  for  a. 
doctor,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  one 
could  be  found  to  care  for  him.  Harmon 
was  with  his  three  sons,  Ollie,  Oliver  and 
Willie,  when  he  was  struck.  Ollie's  head 
was  grazed  by  one  of  the  rifle  balls,  and  a. 
furrow  was  plowed  through  his  hair.  He 
was  only  stunned  by  the  bullet. 

"Similar  to  the  escape  of  young  Harmon 
was  the  narrow  call  Benjamin  Allen  had. 
He  was  on  the  railroad  track  midway  be- 
tween the  station  and  the  stockade  when  a. 
ball  whizzed  through  the  crown  of  his  old 
felt  hat  and  almost  stunned  him.  Alien  was. 
lying  down  at  the  time,  and  had  Just  raised 
his  head  as  the  bullet  came  by.     'There  was  a. 
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perfect  shower  of  bullets  over  us.*  he  de- 
•Glared." 

Who  Is  to  BUme? 

Mr.  H.  R.  Calef.  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  oi  Arbitration  of  Illinois, 
Is  quoted  as  follows  concerning  where 
the  blame  for  the  Virden  tragedy  should 
be  placed: 

"There  have  been  two  attempts  at  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  Virden  trouble,  and  both 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

"Strictly  speaking,  there  has  been  no 
strike  at  the  mines  in  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
sub-district,  of  which  the  Virden  mines  are 
a  part.  The  mines  were  simply  shut  down 
•on  the  Ist  of  April  by  the  operators,  because, 
as  they  claimed,  they  could  not  pay  tae 
mining  rate  fixed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
■Springfield  scale.  The  suspension,  there- 
fore, was  due  to  a  lockout,  not  a  strike,  the 
initiative  having  been  taken  by  the  opera- 
tors. The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
■situation  at  Pana. 

"In  June  the  operators  and  miners  in- 
volved joined  in  an  application  to  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration.  The  only  question 
then  presented  was  whether  the  so-called 
Springfield  scale,  as  applied  to  these  mines, 
should  be  upheld  or  overthrown.  The 
board,  after  a  hearing,  decided  that  the 
Springfield  scale  was  formulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  should  be  adhered  to  in  this 
•case  so  long  as  either  party  insisted  upon  its 
fulfillment,  and  accordingly  decreed  that  the 
•operators  pay  40  cents  per  ton,  run  of  mine. 

*'The  operators,  in  violation  of  their  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board, 
utterly  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  their 
mines  continued  closed. 

"Early  in  August  both  sides  decided  to 
try  arbitration  again.  This  time  it  was 
agreed  that  the  question  of  prices  should  be 
submitted  to  President  M.  D.  Ratchford  and 
the  National  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  written 
agreement  was  solemnly  entered  into  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  to  pay  whatever  price 
these  men  might  fix  upon.  After  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  general  subject 
the  committee  on  August  17th  rendered  a 
decision  sustaining  the  scale  price  of  40 
cents.  Again  the  operators  totally  Ignored 
their  agreement,  repudiated  the  decision 
and  continued  the  suspension. 

"The  Chicago- Virden  Coal  Company  is 
the  largest  operator  in  this  field  and  its  offi- 


cials, more  particularly  the  general  man- 
ager, F.  W.  Lukens,  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  present  deplorable  situation.  If,  as 
is  claimed,  the  mining  rate  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  sub-district  is  too  high,  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  fixed  for  other  fields, 
Mr.  Lukens  is  chiefly  to  blame. 

"It  is  a  fact,  familiar  to  both  operators 
and  miners,  that  at  the  February  confer- 
ence, at  which  the  Springfield  scale  was 
agreed  upon,  Mr.  Lukens  openly  boasted 
that  no  matter  what  price  should  be  fixed 
for  his  mines,  the  Chicago  &  Ahon  Railroad 
would  makQ  such  a  reduction  from  the 
scheduled  freight  rates  as  would  enable  him 
to  successfully  meet  competitors. 

"Every  unprejudiced  person  familiar  with 
the  facts  must  acknowledge  that  the  miners, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  armed  attack  made 
upon  them  by  men  from  other  states,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  manner  most  credit- 
able and  quite  unusual  under  like  circum- 
stances. Throughout  the  long  months  of 
the  suspension  they  were,  I  think,  quite 
generally  peaceable,  orderly  and  law-abid- 
ing. 

"Had  Mr.  Lukens  exhibited  the  same 
conciliatory  spirit  manifested  by  the  miners, 
had  he  shown  a  disposition  to  make  fair  and 
reasonable  concessions,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  trouble  would  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled  months  ago." 

Major  B.  B.  Ray,  who  Is  connected 
with  the  paymaster's  department  of  the 
"Department  of  the  Lakes"  says  of  the 
Virden  fight: 

"There  has  been  a  great  mistake  made 
somewhere  in  dealing  with  the  union  labor- 
ers. I  can  never  be  convhiced  that  if  the 
men  had  been  approached  with  a  proposition 
for  amicable  settlement  bloodshed  would  not 
have  been  avened. .  My  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  union  miners  has  taught  me  that 
unless  defiance  and  a  total  disregard  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  rights  is  manifested 
toward  them  they  are  always  ready  to  reason. 
A  year  ago  they  responded  when  advances 
were  made  toward  them  for  a  consultation, 
laid  aside  their  weapons  and  marched,  even 
without  their  sticks,  15,000  strong,  to  a  hall 
in  Decatur,  where  a  conference  was  held 
with  the  operators. 

"Many  of  the  men  are  ignorant  of  the 

legal  rights  of  the  operators  and  unless  some 

disposition  is  shown  to  reason  with  them  they 

quickly  become  fired  with  animosity,  some 
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hot-head  with  a  revolver  wants  to  shoot  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  someone  is  killed. 

**l  think  it  is  a  travesty  on  the  citizenship 
of  the  laboring  men  of  Illinois  to  import 
negro  labor  from  Southern  States  in  compe- 
tition against  Illinois  men  and  cannot  blame 
the  miners  for  resenting  it.  Their  hard  feel- 
ing is  justified  and,  unless  diplomacy  is  used 
to  counsel  with  them,  who  can  blame  them 
for  becoming  rebellious?  This  violent  dis- 
regard of  what  laboring  men  believe  to  be 
their  rights  under  the  constitution  is  aggra- 
vating industrial  conditions  and  will  be  the 
most  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  an  in- 
dustrial revolution  if  such  a  calamity  should 
come.*' 

AdTene  Criticisms. 

The  following  are  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  Governor  Tanner  from  lead- 
ing newspapers.  While  the  writer  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  political  "leaning'* 
of  these  (>apers  the  idea  suggests  Itself 
that  any  candidates  for  legislative  or 
other  official  positions  who  indorse  such 
sentiments  are  no  friends  of  labor: 

The  Governor,  one  of  the  worst  any  Ameri- 
can State  has  ever  had — and  this  is  saying  a 
good  deal — was  evidently  playing  politics, 
but  when  the  appalling  result  of  his  act  comes 
home  to  the  people  of  Illinois  we  do  not  be- 
lieve his  miserable  piece  of  demagogy  will 
have  the  desired  effect  of  turning  votes  to 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  this  fall. — 
Nashville  American, 

The  Governor's  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tion would  not  have  been  made,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe,  if  he  had  been  less  igno- 
rant of  this  important  document.  But  a  Gov- 
ernor who  is  very  slow  to  maintain  order 
when  strikers  prefer  disorder  and  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  rather  likely  to  say  or  do  something 
not  in  harmony  with  its  provisions. — Milwau- 
kee SentmeL 

The  events  which  led  to  this  bloody  affair 
lay  the  guilt  for  these  deaths  at  the  Govern- 
or's door.  If  there  is  no  law  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  reach  this  arch-crlmlnal  and  whole- 
sale murderer,  then  God  help  the  State  of 
\\\{jio\s\—New  York  Press. 

If  a  party  of  disorderly  miners '^were  pre- 
paring to  prevent  these  laborers  from  work- 


ing, it  was  the  duty  of  the  State's  Executive 
to  take  all  precautions  against  riot  and  an- 
archy. Governor  Tanner  chose  to  ignore 
his  duty. — Indianapolis  News, 

To  him  alone  is  due  primarily  all  the  blame 
for  a  tragedy  which  every  true  friend  of  labor 
will  sincerely  deplore.^A^tfu/  York  Matl  and 
Express, 

It  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
let  legislatures  and  courts  attend  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  question.  He  chose  the 
demagogue's  part  and  the  results  place  him 
in  no  creditable  light. — Minneapolis  Times. 

The  tragedy  at  Virden,  111.,  might  have 
been  prevented  had  not  Governor  Tanner 
tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
dictates  of  the  law  and  the  desire  for  popu- 
larity.— Boston  Transcript, 

The  part  taken  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  for  those 
who  like  to  think  that  the  Executive  derives 
his  authority  solely  from  the  law,  and  has 
no  right  to  inject  into  it  his  personal  preju- 
dices or  ambitions. — New  York  Times, 

As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  place  a  John 
R.  Tanner  in  the  Governor's  chair  of  a  great 
State  the  domestic  problems  of  this  nation 
are  not  solved  and  there  is  no  civic  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy  to  spare  in  uplifting 
distant  barbarians. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Law  and  order  and  vested  Interest  were 
supposed  In  1896  to  have  achieved  a  signal 
triumph  in  the  election  of  the  republican 
candidate,  John  R.  Tanner,  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  The  disappointment  is  great.  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
insurrection  and  bloodshed  at  Virden  and 
Pana. — Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

In.  his  stand  against  laborers  from  other 
States  Governor  Tanner  xmquestionably 
makes  a  new  departure,  and  one  which,  if 
allowed  to  find  lodgment  in  the  government 
of  States,  would  lead  to  the  most  serious 
complications  and  abuses.~5/.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

The  right  of  every  person  In  the  United 
States  to  contract  for  labor  in  any  State  is 
a  part  of  the  national  constitution.  The 
growth  and    development  of  this  country 
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would  have  been  impossible  without  that 
free  and  unrestricted  right.  To  suppose  that 
it  can  be  set  aside  by  a  Governor  in  need  of 
votes  for  his  re-election  would  be  laughable 
if  it  were  not  so  mischievous. — Pittsburg 
Dispatch, 

Without  attempting  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  Governor 
Tanner  has  tried  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  a  serious  labor  trouble.  His  attitude 
has  been  that  of  an  arrant  demagogue,  but 
it  may  cost  his  party  dear  before  this  story 
of  blood  and  riot  is  over. — Louisvillg  Courier- 
Joumal, 

His  unwise  course  has  misled  the  miners, 
resulted  in  bloodshed  and  murder,  brought 


disgrace  upon  a  great  State  and  injured  the 
cause  of  labor  irreparably.  Instead  of  up- 
holding law  and  order  he  has  encouraged 
riot  and  crime.  Of  this  charge  he  will  stand 
accused  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. — PhUa- 
dtlpha  Press, 

Governor  Tanner  of  Illinois  continues  to 
shed  disgrace  on  his  high  office. — Boston 
Herald. 

Governor  Tanner  is  still  hopeful  of  politi- 
cal advancement.  His  attitude  toward  the 
Virden  strike  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  the  laboring  classes.  But 
instead  of  gaining  even  a  political  point  he 
has  made  new  cause  for  the  indignation  of 
the  people. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


PUEI^TO  RICO. 


'  R.  AUSTIN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  has  re- 
cently made  a  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
his  description  of  the  island  and  its 
resources,  as  he  observed  them,  is  quite 
interesting.  The  following  Is  taken 
therefrom: 

"As  a  delightful  winter  resort,  a  valu- 
able tropical  garden  and  an  Important 
strategic  point,  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  so  small  an  island 
can  become  a  large  factor  Is  supplying 
the  $250,000,000  worth  of  tropical 
productions  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  annually  consume,  or 
that  it  can  absorb  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  $  1 ,200,000,000  worth  of  our 
annual  productions, — smaller  In  area 
than  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  with 
a  population  less  than  that  of  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  it  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  somewhat  extravagant  expectations 
which  enthusiastic  people  have  formed 
with  reference  to  it.  Settled  by  Spain 
more  than  a  century  earlier  than  the 


landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  Its  population  Is  now  more  dense 
than  that  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
prospect  of  materially  Increasing  its 
productiveness  not  flattering.  Moun- 
tainous from  center  to  circumference, 
the  1 ,000,000  people  who  occupy  Its 
3,760  square  miles  of  territory  have 
put  under  cultivation  most  of  the  avail- 
able soil,  and  while  their  methods  of 
culture  and  transportation  are  in  many 
cases  very  primitive  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  productions  of  this 
densely  populated  and  closely  cultivated 
area  can  be  largely  increased  or  Its 
consumption  greatly  multiplied.  The 
valleys  and  coast  lands  are  now  well 
occupied  with  sugar  estates,  the  area 
adjoining  these  Is  devoted  to  tobacco, 
and  the  mountain  sides  to  the  very 
peaks  are  occupied  by  large  coffee 
plantations,  with  patches  of  cocoanuts, 
bananas,  plantains,  bread-fruit,  oranges 
and  other  tropical  fruits  scattered  among 
them.  While  the  200.000  of  Its  popu- 
lation who  live  In  cities  and  villages 
enjoy  some  of  the  conveniences  to 
which  our  people  are  accustomed,  the 
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large  proportion  of  the  rural  population 
is  of  extremely  simple  habits  in  the 
matter  of  food,  clothing  and  habitation, 
and  with  small  earning  capacity  and 
a  small  per  capita  of  a  depreciated 
currency,  cannot  be  expected  to  soon 
become  large  consumers  of  our  pro- 
ducts. A  little  rice,  a  very  little  flour, 
a  few  beans  and  plenty  of  bananas, 
plantains,  bread-fruit  and  vegetables 
satisfy  their  physical  necessities,  a  few 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  adults  and 
nothing  for  the  children  meet  their 
principal    requirements    for    clothing. 


them  are  very  fine,  run  from  town  to 
town  along  the  coast,  though  there  is 
one  exception  In  the  military  road  con- 
necting Ponce,  on  the  south  shore,  with 
San  Juan,  on  the  north  shore.  Most 
of  the  Interior,  however,  is  only  reached 
by  bridle  paths  over  which  transporta- 
tion Is  effected  by  packs  carried  on 
small  ponies.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
most  of  the  transportation  is  by  bullocks 
yoked  in  primitive  fashion  to  two 
wheeled  carts  and  urged  to  their  work 
by  a  sharp  pointed  pole  In  the  hands  of 
a  native  driver  who  walks  In  front  of  his 
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while  a  few  rough  boards  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  plantain  and  palm  leaves 
supply  the  material  for  the  humble 
dwellings  throughout  the  interior  and  in 
many  of  the  villages.  With  but  about 
one-fifth  of  its  population  able  to  read 
and  write,  the  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  is  extremely  limited,  and  with  only 
150  miles  of  railroad  and  less  than  250 
miles  of  good  wagon  road  on  the  island, 
the  means  of  inter- communication  are 
not  such  as  to  enable  a  prompt  stimu- 
lation of  Its  production  or  consumption, 
•♦of  the  good  roads,  and  some  of 


team,  turning  to  give  them  a  vigorous 
punch  when  they  do  not  follow  with 
sufficiert  speed.  The  cattle  of  the 
island  are  of  a  superior  class,  similar 
in  appearance  with  the  Jersey  cattle 
but  with  broad  horns,  the  cows  being 
driven  from  door  to  door  in  the  towns 
and  milked  into  bottles  in  the  presence 
of  the  customer,  while  the  calves  stand 
patiently  upon  the  sidewalk  awaiting  the 
removal  of  the  peripatetic  dairy  to  the 
residence  of  the  next  customer. 

''Education  on  the  island  Is  not  of  a 
high  order.     A  sort  of  public  school 
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system  prevails  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  but  in  the  interior  reading 
and  writing,  except  among  the  planta- 
tion owners  and  managers,  are  rare. 
Spanish  is  the  popular  tongue,  though 
the  natives  of  France,  of  whom  there 
are  quite  a  number,  retain  their  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  In  the  towns  some 
English  speaking  negroes  from  St. 
Thomas  and  other  nearby  English  colo- 
nies who  prove  useful  as  interpreters  to 
the  Americans  already  on  the  island. 
One  of  the  two  dally  newspapers  Issued 
in  Ponce  prints  one  page  in  English  out 


several  of  the  leading  towns  have  tele- 
phones and  are  connected  by  telegraph 
lines  ag^egating  about  400  miles  in 
length,  while  cable  communication  is 
had  with  the  United  States  at  $1.17 
per  word. 

"The  currency  and  finances  of  the 
island  are  subjects  with  which  our 
statesmen  will  have  to  deal.  The 
Spanish  Government  In  1895  took  up 
all  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  coins  in 
circulation  and  substituted  special  silver 
coins  struck  In  the  mint  of  Spain  for 
this  purpose.     They  bear  on  one  side 
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of  compliment  to  the  new  conditions, 
most  of  the  matter  so  published  being 
extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  our  distinguished  men.  There  are 
Catholic  churches  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  some  of  them  dating  back 
over  a  century,  handsomely  finished 
within  and  representing  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money.  There  is  one  Protestant 
church  at  Ponce,  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
but  it  is  at  present  unoccupied.  There 
are  theatres  In  the  principal  cities,  and 


^  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms  and  the  words 
"Isla  de  Puerto  Rico,"  and  on  the  other 
the  face  of  the  boy  King  and  an  elabo- 
rate inscription  in  Spanish.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  peso,  of  one  hundred 
centavos,  corresponding  in  appearance 
with  our  silver  dollars,  weighing  385.5 
grains,  and  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
•dollar.'  There  are  also  smaller  silver 
coins  of  five,  ten,  twenty  and  forty  cen- 
tauos,  the  twenty  centauo  piece  being 
known  as  the  'pesata, '  also  copper  coins 
of  one  and  two  ceniauos  The  Spanish 
Government    makes    no    attempt   to 
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maintain  the  standing  of  these  silver  coins 
and  they  represent  Uttle  more  than  their 
bullion  value » the  banks  and  merchants 
gladly  exchanging  $1.75  in  this  coin 
for  one  dollar  in  our  silver  or  paper, 
and  exchanges  being  sometimes  made 
at  two  for  one  and  even  higher.  The 
native  drivers,  boatmen  and  venders 
have  already  learned  the  superior  value 
of  our  coins,  and  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece  in  United  States  coin  is  readily 
accepted  at  from  forty-five  to  fifty  cents 
in  payment  for  their  services.  That  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  this  fluctu- 
ating coin  when  our  permanent  measure 
of  value  permeates  this  island  is  gener- 
ally conceded,  but  just  what  plan  should 
be  adopted  in  fixing  the  rate  at  which 
obligations  made  in  Puerto  Rican  coin 
shaU  be  paid  in  that  of  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  for  statesmen  to 
determine.  Another  interesting  ques- 
tion in  this  connection  is  whether  or  not 
the  plantation  labor  which  has  in  the 
past  been  satisfied  with  fifty  to  sixty 
cents  per  day  in  Puerto  Rican  money 
will  be  content  to  accept  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  per  day  in  our  coins  in  its 
stead.  The  silver  money  coined  and 
sent  to  the  island  by  Spain  amounted 
to  $6,000,000  or  pesos  and  there  has 
been  added  about  $1,000,000  in  paper 
by  certain  of  the  five  banks  of  the  island, 
some  of  which  stands  at  par  with  the 
silver  and  some  at  a  discount,  but  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions. The  fact  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  just  sent  in  a  shipment  to 
the  island  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  one 
tenth  of  the  entire  currency,  and  that  it 
will  immediately  be  put  in  circulation 
through  its  payment  to  the  troops  scat- 
tered over  the  island  furnishes  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  probable  increase  of 
the  currency  and  increased  disparity  in 
value.  Statiscally  the  productions  and 
commerce  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 

-4 


already  discussed.  The  exports  amount 
to  about  $  1 5,000,000  a  year,  gold  value, 
and  imports  about  $  1 6,000,000.  Coffee 
forms  about  60  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  exports,  sugar  20  per  cent, 
tobacco  5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder 
made  up  of  cocoa,  rum,  hides,  sponges, 
cabinet  woods,  etc.  Practically  all  the 
coffee  goes  to  Europe,  the  grocers  and 
dealers  asserting  that  they  can  obtain 
higher  prices,  especially  for  the  finer 
grades  which  rank  with  Java  and 
Mocha,  in  France  and  Spain  than  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  fact  that 
the  export  duty  on  coffee,  tobacco  and 
cattle  was  only  one- tenth  as  much  on 
articles  sent  to  Spain  as  on  those  sent 
to  other  countries  encouraged  exporters 
to  send  their  goods  to  Spanish  ports. 
Of  the  importations  about  50  per  cent 
are  manufactured  articles,  largely  cot- 
ton cloths,  shoes,  fancy  goods  and  ar- 
ticles of  household  use,  15  per  cent 
rice,  10  per  cent  fish,  10  per  cent 
meats  and  lard,  and  7  per  cent  flour. 
Naturally  most  of  this  came  from- 
Spain,  because  the  duty  collected  on 
articles  from  that  country  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  that  on  articles  from  other 
countries.  While  considerable  sums  are 
collected  from  the  tariff,  the  Spanish 
Government  also  collected  a  large 
amount  by  other  methods,  dealers  and 
property  owners  being  required  to  pay 
to  the  Spanish  Government  one-half  as 
much  tax  as  was  collected  for  the  local 
Government,  whose  expenses  were  high, 
thus  making  the  tax  burden  very  heavy. 
''Much  interest  is  already  being 
evinced  by  people  from  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  investments  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  on  this  subject  there 
is  a  variety  of  opinion.  Coffee  planta- 
tions are  first  considered,  as  they  have 
a  reputation  of  having  paid  from  15  to 
25  per  cent  profit  annually  upon  their 
cost.     They  are  held  at  high  prices. 
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however,  from  $75  to  $200  per  acre  In 
Puerto  Rlcan  money  according  to  loca- 
tion, quality  of  coffee  produced,  age  of 
trees,  etc.  The  western  part  of  the 
island  is  considered  the  best  for  coffee 
and  produces  the  celebrated  'Cafe  Cara- 
colf/ia'  which  is  all  sent  to  Europe  at 
the  export  price  of  32  cents  per  pound 
in  Puerto  Rican  money.  Sugar  planta- 
tions are  considered  next  in  importance 
and  are  relatively  higher  in  price  be- 
cause of  the  more  expensive  machinery 
required,  while  their  attractiveness  as 
investments  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
many  plantations  have  of  late  been 
abandoned  as  such  and  turned  into 
cattle  ranges.  Tobacco  has  been  very 
profitable  of  late  because  of  the  short- 
age in  Cuban  tobacco  for  which  it  has 
been  substituted,  though  whether  it  will 
continue  its  popularity  when  the  Cuban 
article  resumes  its  normal  position  in 
the  market  is  uncertain.  Tropical 
fruits  have  had  little  attention,  either 
among  local  exporters  or  American  in- 
vestors but  might  prove  more  profitable 
than  the  other  interests  more  discussed, 
as  they  are  ready  for  shipment  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  have  not  begun  re- 
ceiving the  Florida  or  California  fruits. 
As  to  the  increase  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  Island,  it  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  improvements  made  in 
harbors,  roads,  transportation  facilities, 
etc.,  and  the  energy  with  which  the 
Americans  may  push  the  work  of  its 
development.  The  land  in  the  valleys 
is  extremely  rich  and  that  of  the  moun- 
tain sides,  even  to  the  very  top,  is  of 
good  color  and  productive,  especially 
for  coffee  and  some  of  the  fruits.  Wl  h 
the  opening  of  roads  to  the  interior  it  is 
probable  that  considerable  land  not  now 
tilled  would  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the    general    consensus  of 


opinion  among  intelligent  residents  of 
the  island  is  that  the  products  can  be 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  the  profit  greatly  increased 
by  modem  methods  of  cultivation  and 
transportation,  and  the  consuming  power 
of  the  island  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Even  should  this 
happen,  however,  the  Island  could  fur- 
nish but  about  ten  per  cent  of  our 
annual  consumption  of  tropical  products, 
and  consume  but  about  two  per  cent  of 
our  annual  exports.  The  business  enter- 
prises most  likely  to  be  successful  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  those  related  to  the 
tropical  productions  which  flourish  there 
and  cannot  flourish  in  the  United  States, 
while  to  our  own  temperate  climate  and 
well  established  Industries  should  be 
left  the  task  of  supplying  the  general 
food  products  and  manufactures  re- 
quired by  the  people  there,  sending 
them  the  products  of  our  grain  fields 
and  factories  by  the  vessels  which  re- 
turn laden  with  their  tropical  growths. 
An  acre  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  can 
produce  more  of  value  In  sugar  or  coffee, 
or  tobacco  or  fruit,  than  if  planted  in 
corn  or  potatoes  or  used  as  pasture, 
while  there  are  single  counties  In  the 
United  States  larger  than  all  Puerto 
Rico  which  are  only  suitable  for  the 
production  of  these  general  food  sup- 
plies. While  there  is  a  general  demand 
for  manufactures  In  Puerto  Rico,  they 
can  be  more  cheaply  supplied  by  our 
great  factories  at  home  than  to  attempt 
their  manufacture  there,  especially  as 
no  coal  has  yet  been  developed  in  the 
Island  and  fuel  is  high  and  water  power 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  Ice  factories 
and  breweries  would  probably  do  well 
there  and  it  is  believed  that  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine  would  be  successful,  while  the 
cigar  industry  would  be  profitable  with 
the  plentiful  native  labor  and  high  grade 
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tobacco,  especially  If  all  tariff  restric- 
tions upon  trade  between  the  Island  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed. 
Among  the  most  Important  needs  for 
the  development  of  the  Island  are  a 
thorough  survey  and  readjustment  of 
property  lines  and  titles,  construction  of 
roads  and  harbor  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  such  hotel  enterprises 
as  will  make  practicable  a  leisurely  and 
careful  study  of  Its  conditions,  condi- 
tions which  have  never  been  carefully 
studied  or  developed  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  has  controlled  the 
island  since  1509. 

*«As  a  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  or 
those  desiring  a  delightful  winter  cli- 
mate, Puerto  Rico  will  be  very  attrac- 
tive so  soon  as  direct  and  fast  steam- 
ship lines  and  American  hotels  supply 
some  of  the  comforts  to  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  be- 
come accustomed.  The  constant  breeze 
from  the  sea  by  day  and  the  land  at 
night  renders  the  climate  a  fairly  com- 
fortable one  even  In  August,  and  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  almost  any  desired 
altitude,  coupled  with  the  mineral 
springs,  which  are  said  to  abound,  will 
make  the  island  attractive  to  those 
seeking  health  as  well  as  recreation. 

**ln  the  cities  and  towns  the  succes- 
sion of  strange  sights  and  sounds  pre- 
sents a  kaleidescopic  and  always  inter- 
esting spectacle.  The  street  venders, 
carrying  their  stores  upon  their  heads 
or  in  huge  panniers  upon  diminutive 
ponies,  announce  their  wares  in  strange 
and  not  unmusical  cries,  long  lines  of 


rude  carts  drawn  by  broad  homed  bul- 
locks crowd  the  streets,  native  women 
smoking  black  cigars  flit  hither  and 
thither,  nude  children  of  all  colors  and 
ages  below  eight  disport  themselves  un» 
concernedly  upon  the  sidewalks  and 
streets,  while  soldiers  and  officers  are 
everywhere,  busy  with  their  duties 
establishing  order  and  new  conditions. 
On  the  country  roads  the  succession  of 
mountains  and  valleys  covered  with 
tropical  growth,  dashing  mountain 
streams  and  overhanging  cliffs  and  the 
large  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  dotted 
with  the  tiny  houses  of  their  native 
workmen  present  a  panorama  of  con- 
stant interest. 

••Puerto  Rico  now  resumes,  politi- 
cally, the  relations  with  this  continent 
which  long  ago  existed  physically.  Tom 
by  great  natural  movements  from  the 
mainland  of  which  this  chain  of  islands 
doubtlessly  formed  a  part,  she  Is  now 
restored  by  another  great  natural  move- 
ment which  is  reuniting  the  continents 
and  countries  and  islands  in  a  system 
of  republics  having  one  great  purpose  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  advancement. 
Alone  she  can  furnish  but  a  small  part  of 
the  tropical  supplies  for  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  send  $250,000,000 
abroad  each  year,  but  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  undeveloped  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines,  should  they  fall  within 
our  borders,  would  enable  us  to  expend 
among  our  own  people  practically  all  of 
that  vast  sum  which  we  have  heretofore 
been  compelled  to  send  to  foreign  lands 
and  foreign  people. 


TJHE  eOTTOI^  IJ^DUSTI^Y  OF  TJHE  WOI^LD. 


[HE  phenomlnally  low  price  of  cot- 
ton recently  reported,  said  to  be 
the  lowest  point  reached  In  many 
years,  lends  special  interest  to  a  series 
of  tables  just  compiled  by  the  Treasury 


Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  re- 
markable Increase  In  cotton  production 
and  coincidental  fall  in  price.  These 
tables  show  that  the  United  States,  the 
chief  cotton  producer  of  the  world,  has 
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quadrupled  her  cotton  production  since 
1872,  and  that  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  same  period  has  fallen  to  about 
one-fourth  that  which  prevailed  in  that 
year.  In  1872  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  to  have  been 
1 ,384,084,494  pounds,  with  an  average 
price  of  22.19c  per  pound;  In  1898  the 
crop  is  reported  at  5,667,372,051 
pounds,  with  an  average  price  of  6.23c 
per  pound.  Thus  the  production  of 
1898  is  more  than  four  times  that  of 
1872  and  the  average  price  but  a  little 
over  one-fourth  that  of  that  year. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  other 
portions  of  the  world  that  grow  cotton 
have  not  at  all  reduced  their  production 
meantime.  It  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
creased cotton  supply  of  the  world  In 
the  quarter  of  a  century  under  consid- 
eration has  been  very  great,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  Increase  in  population 
or  consuming  power. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  United 
States  produced  70^  of  the  cotton  of 
the  world;  today  she  produces  85%  of 
the  world's  cotton.  This  increase  in 
the  percentage  has  been,  not  because 
of  a  reduction  of  the  cotton  produced 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  simply 
on  account  of  the  Increase  in  our  own. 
The  cotton  supply  of  the  other  cotton- 
producing  sections  of  the  world  in 
1872-3  was  1.667,000  bales,  and  In 
1897-8,  1,665,000  bales.  The  aver- 
age cotton  production  of  other  countries 
from  1872  to  1878  was  1,618,000 
bales  per  annum,  and  from  1890  to 
1897  was  1.924,000  bales  per  annum, 
showing  that  there  has  also  been  a 
slight  growth  in  cotton  production  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  while  our  own 
production  has  been  increasing  enor- 
mously. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  cotton  fal- 
len at  about  the  same  rate  that  the 
production  has  increased,  but  there  has 


also  been  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
price  of  cloths  manufactured  from  cot- 
ton. The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  cotton  "printing 
cloths''  were  quoted  at  7.88c  per  yard 
in  1872,  while  reports  just  published 
show  an  average  rate  of  2. 1 7c  per  yard 
In  the  cotton  year  1898  for  the  same 
grade  of  cloths,  the  fall  In  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article  thus  havings 
in  this  case  at  least,  nearly  or  quite 
kept  pace  with  the  fall  In  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  and  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  that  article. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  prices 
quoted  for  the  earlier  years  are  based 
upon  the  currency  values  of  that  period, 
and  if  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  would  be 
slightly  less.  Cotton  "printing  cloths," 
whose  prices  are  given  In  the  table,  are 
of  the  quality  manufactured  for  use  In 
printing  calicoes,  and  accepted  as  a 
standard  grade  by  which  prices  are 
constantly  quoted. 


Year 
Ending 
Aug.  31. 

Printing 

Cotton  Crop 

Av.  Prico 

Clotlis 

(pounds) 

per  pound 

Av.  Price 
per  yard 

1872... 

1.304,084.494 

22.19 

7.88 

1873... 

1.833.188.931 

20.14 

6.69 

1874... 

1.940.648.352 

17.95 

5.57 

1875... 

1.783.644.022 

15.46 

5.33 

1876... 

2.157.948.182 

12.98 

4.10 

1877... 

Z095.901.297 

11.82 

4.38 

1878... 

Z26C.285.666 

11.22 

3.44 

1879... 

Z404.4 10.373 

10.84 

3.93 

1880... 

2.771.797.156 

11.51 

4.51 

1881  ... 

3.199.822,682 

12.03 

3.95 

1882... 

2.588.240.050 

11.56 

3.76 

1883  .. . 

3,405,070,410 

11.88 

3.60 

1884... 

Z757.544,422 

10.88 

3.36 

1885... 

Z742.966.01 1 

10.45 

3.12 

1886... 

3.18Z305.659 

9.28 

3.31 

1887... 

3,157,378.443 

10.21 

3.33 

1888... 

3.439.172.391 

10.03 

3.81 

1889... 

3.439.934.799 

10.65 

3.81 

1890... 

3,367.366,183 

11.07 

3.34 

1891  ... 

4,316,043.982 

8.60 

2.95 

1892... 

4,506.575.984 

7.71 

3.39 

1893 . . . 

3,352.658.458 

8.56 

3.30 

1894... 

3.769.381.478 

6.92 

2.75 

1895... 

5.036,964.409 

7.44 

2.86 

1896 .. . 

3,592.416.851 

7.93 

2.60 

1897  .. . 

4.397,177.704 

7.74 

2.47 

1898  .. . 

5.667,372,051 

6.23 

2.17 
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Hard  Times  in  Haiti. — According  to 
Mr.  L.  M.  Livingstone,  Consul  at  Cape 
Haltlen,  Industrial  conditions  In  Haiti 
are  In  a  bad  way.  The  successful  pros- 
ecution and  final  results  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain  have  made  a  profound  Im- 
pression upon  the  more  thoughtful  ele- 
ment of  the  Haitian  people.  Europeans 
residing  here  have  been  endeavoring  to 
persuade  them  to  seek  closer  affiliations 
with  the  United  States.  But  this  ad- 
vice, coming  from  quarters  whose  In- 
terest In  Haiti  is  simply  what  they  can  get 
out  of  the  country,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  natives  as  strongly  as  It  otherwise 
might,  although  the  majority  of  the 
Haitians  are  intense  partisans  of  the 
United  States. 

The  industrial  depression  of  Haiti 
has  reached  such  a  critical  point  that 
the  country  must  soon  become  a  prey 
to  internal  disruptions,  or  to  the  Eu- 
ropean government  which  may  have 
the  greatest  claim  upon  It.  The  cur- 
rency has  become  so  depreciated  as  to 
be  well-nigh  worthless,  and  its  daily 
fluctuations  seem  the  result  of  caprice. 
Almost  all  business  enterprises  are 
either  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Business  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  no  one,  either  native  or  for- 
eigner, is  able  to  see  any  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a 
country  with  a  soil  the  fertility  of  which 
probably  surpasses  that  of  any  other  in 
the  world.  Everything  grows  without 
effort.    There  are  dyewoods  and  cabi- 


net woods  in  abundance — even  virgin 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  hard 
woods — and  the  mineral  wealth,  though 
unexplored,  is  said  to  be  considerable. 

Le  Matin,  a  newspaper  of  Port  au 
Prince,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  says: 

Today  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  the 
sovereign  of  the  American  continent,  and 
its  will  has  the  force  of  law  in  matters 
wherein  it  judges  it  opportune  to  intervene. 
We  shall  not  further  enlarge  upon  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  the  neighboring  Islands  and 
of  all  European  possessions  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  What  will  become  of  Haiti? 
The  hour  Is  decisive.    .    .    . 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Haitian  people  to 
say  whether  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
deserted  fields  and  of  their  cities  infested 
with  an  undisciplined  army,  of  an  always 
increasing  misery,  and  of  civic  effeminacy. 
.  .  .  The  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
to  prove  that  all  the  peoples  of  America  can 
govern  themselves,  enrich  themselves,  per- 
fect themselves,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Europe.  Her  interest  is  to  see  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  New  World  prosper  around  her 
— under  her  protecting  wing — by  the  power 
of  her  capital  and  under  the  Inspiration  of 
the  new  civilization  which  she  Is  Inaugurat- 
ing. The  American  spirit  will  make  of  the 
coming  generation  a  people  of  practical 
men  intelligent  workers,  citizens.  This 
American  spirit,  practical  and  productive, 
will  revolutionize  all  the  branches  of  our 
administration. 


The  Suez  Canal. — ^The  preponderance 
of  British  shipping  that  utilizes  the 
Suez  Canal  is  observable  in  the  official 
report  of  traffic  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1898,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken: 
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NationaUty. 


Number 
of  Ships. 


Net  Tonnai^e. 


Traffic  Receipts. 


British  . . . . 
French . . . . 
Aiistrian  . . 
Spanish  .. 
Italian  .... 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 
American  . 
Japanese  . 
Russian  ... 

Dutch 

German  . . . 
Argentine  . 
Ef^ian  .. 
Danish  ... 
Ottoman  . . 

Greek 

Chinese  . . . 

Total  . 


1.196 

107 

49 

18 

39 

28 

3 

4 

17 

27 

99 

178 

1 

5 

3 

15 

2 

1 


3,252.634.76 

439.001.71 

122.658.02 

54.914.41 

69.846.68 

54,586.87 

297.45 

1.531.17 

63.206.67 

82.648.63 

194.570.16 

471,571.05 

319.05 

4.236.73 

7.562.78 

19.119.86 

1,908.74 

1,463.43 


$5  904.926 

535.320 

221.763 

111.524 

132.942 

101.895 

537 

2.750 

122.231 

180.419 

360.664 

873.585 

582 

10.809 

11.856 

58.354 

4.118 

2.645 


1,792 


4,842,078.17 


8.636,920 


Life  on  the  Yukon. — Consul  McCook, 
at  Dawson  City,  does  not  make  favora- 
ble reports  from  the  Yukon  gold  coun- 
try. His  descriptions  are  anything  but 
enticing  to  those  who  are  yet  afflicted, 
with  the  "  gold  fever." 

£)awson  City  is  built  on  a  bog  or 
swamp  and  contains  a  shifting  popula- 
tion which  numbered  about  20,000  at 
the  date  of  the  Consul's  report.  Forty 
thousand  prospectors  had  passed  through 
from  the  White  and  Chllkoot  passes. 
Most  of  them  had  a  year's  provisions. 
Hundreds  were  going  away  daily,  not 
being  able  to  stay  long  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  living.  A  dinner  cost  $2.50, 
and  breakfast  and  lunch  $1.50;  lodging 
$1.50  per  night  in  a  bunk,  and  a  hotel 
charged  $6.50  for  a  bed  per  night. 

The  price  of  property  in  the  business 
locality  is  enormous.  A  lot  of  conven- 
ient size  upon  the  main  street  cannot 
be  had  under  $40,000.  Lots  in  a  l>og  off 
Main  street  bring  from  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000.  To  rent  a  log  cabin  costs  $200 
per  month.  With  the  exception  of  the 
warehouses,  the  theaters,  dance  halls, 
saloons  and  gambling  houses  are  about 


the  only  establishments  which  can  af- 
ford these  terms.  Along  the  river, 
ground  leased  from  the  authorities 
brings  $10  per  front  foot  per  month. 
This,  with  the  10  per  cent  royalty 
charged  on  the  gross  output,  yields  a 
very  large  revenue. 

The  prevailing  price  of  labor  is  $1 
per  hour,  but  there  are  so  many  idle 
hands  waiting  for  employment  that  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  may 
bring  the  price  down.  Still  there  is 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  erection  of 
large  buildings  and  warehouses. 

Most  of  the  prospectors  going  to 
Dawson  City  leave  for  camps  in  United 
States  territory,  since,  apart  from  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Dawson,  which  has  all  been  staked  off, 
this  is  the  most  promising  field.  But 
even  there,  out  of  more  than  5,000 
placer  claims  and  2,000  bench  claims, 
only  200  have  thus  far  paid  to  work. 
A  great  many  have  not  yet  been  pros- 
pected and  will  have  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Crown,  because  one  condition  of 
the  grant  is  that  every  person  having  a 
claim   must  work  it  continuously  for 
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three  months  each  year.  Ninety  day's 
labor  at  $10  a  day  is  a  good  deal  to 
risk  upon  one  claim,  and  a  good  many 
who  cannot  afford  it  will  surrender 
them.  The  creek  claims  have  been 
reduced  in  size  from  500  to  250  feet. 
Estimates  of  last  year's  output  range 
from  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 
Work  has  largely  been  confined  to 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado  creeks.  Do- 
minion, Sulphur  and  Eureka  creeks 
will  be  opened  up  next  winter,  as  they 
promise  good  results.  One  cannot 
prospect  in  summer,  as  the  pits  which 
are  dug  then  fill  with  water.  It  is  by 
the  merest  chance  that  one  may  strike 
a  rich  claim.  No  poor  man  should  sell 
out  and  go  to  the  Yukon.  Organized 
companies  with  capital  do  much  better, 
as  they  can  hire  work  much  more 
cheaply  than  individuals. 


The  German  Press. — During  ths  recent 
war  the  German  press,  as  a  nils,  was 
extremely  bitter  in  its  utterances  against 
the  United  States.  Some  German 
papers,  however,  favored  the  American 
cause  fram  the  beginning.  While  it 
was  unpopular  for  the  latter  to  express 
themselves  freely  during  the  contest, 
now  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
final  results,  they  take  on  a  boasting 
strain  and  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  Americans.  The  following  from 
the  Frani^urter  Zeitung  is  of  interest: 

The  conclusion  of  peace  which  ends  the 
Spanish- American  war  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  history,  not  only  for  the  United  States, 
but  likewise  for  Europe.  The  United  States 
has  taken  an  important  step  toward  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  American  continent; 
it  has  also  reached  beyond  that  and  claimed 
its  share  In  the  conduct  of  the  world's  af- 
fairs. Since  it  now  controls  the  West  Indies, 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
will  be  no  longer  delayed.  Then  will  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Union 
be  brought  into  closer  relations,  which  will 
be  of  important  significance,  not  only  for 


the  commerce,  but  for  the  naval  power,  of 
the  United  States. 

From  San  Francisco  westward  by  way  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine 
islands,  which  will  be  devetoped  into  strong- 
holds of  American  power,  the  United  States 
will  reach  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  will  have  a  powerful  voice 
in  deciding  the  destiny  of  Eastern  Asia,  for 
it  has  there  just  as  important  commercial 
interests  to  foster  and  protect  as  any  of  the 
European  powers.  That  it  realizes  fully  the 
importance  of  this  and  other  questions  at 
issue,  is  evinced  by  the  promptness  with 
which  it  is  preceding  to  a  notable  strength- 
ening of  its  navy  and  standing  army. 

With  what  force  and  energy  the  Union 
enters  upon  its  rightful  position  among  the 
controlling  nations  of  the  world,  will  be 
shown  by  a  glance  at  its  material  resources 
and  productive  capacity.  There  is.  first, 
the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme 
30, 1898,  the  Union  had  a  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  amounting  to  2,500,000,OCX) 
marks  ($595,000,000).  while  all  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  show  a  more  or  less  import- 
ant deficit  in  their  balance  of  trade — Ger- 
many about  700  000,000  marks  ($166,600,- 
000)  and  England  about  2  400.000.000  marks 
($571,200,000).  Other  comparisons  are 
equally  instructive.    .    .    . 

In  the  year  1890,  the  property  of  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $62,000,000.- 
000,  while  the  property  of  the  whole  world 
was  estimated  at  $290,000,000,000.  The 
American  people,  who  number  70.000.000 
souls,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of 
the  globe,  possess,  therefore,  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  weahh  of  the  human 
race.  The  Union  has  182.000  miles  of  rail- 
ways, half  as  much  as  the  remainder  of  the 
world  entire.  In  the  year  1892,  the  freight 
transported  in  the  United  States  was  equiva- 
lent to  845,000.000  tons  carried  a  distance 
of  100  miles;  in  the  same  year  all  other  coun- 
tries together  transported  the  same  distance 
only  503,000,000  tons.  The  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
about  $1,000,000,000.  nearly  half  of  the 
railway  receipts  of  the  whole  world,  which 
amount  to  $2,515,000  000.  The  steam  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  registers  14.400.- 
000  horse-power,  one-third  of  the  registered 
steam  tonnage  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1896,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 10.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  and  out  of 
the  13,000,000  bales  produced  by  the  whole 
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world  the  Union  alone  consumed  3,500.000 
bales — that  Is,  more  than  one- fourth  of  the 
consumption  of  the  human  race.  Its  produc- 
tion of  cereals  is  more  than  one- fourth  of  the 
crops  of  the  world  entire.  Its  output  of 
coal  in  1897  reached  198.000.000  tons; 
while  all  other  countries  combined  pro- 
duced only  twice  as  much — in  round  num- 
bers 400.000.000  tons.  The  telegraph  lines 
of  the  world  included,  in  1897,  4,908,000 
miles  of  wires,  of  which  2,506.000  miles,  or 
more  than  half,  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  postal  service  of  the  world  transports 
yearly  17.000000,000  letters,  of  which  the 
United  States  alone  sends  5,000,000.000. 
The  mechanical  appliances  which  the  United 
States  employs  to  aid  and  supplement  hu- 
man labor  comprise  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  equipment  of  the  entire  world. 

These  figures,  to  which  might  be  added 
others  equally  significant,  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  their  resources  and  capacity  of 
performance,  can  no  longer  be  compared 
with  any  other  single  nation;  the  compari- 
.son  must  be  made  with  the  entire  rest  of  the 
world.  They  form  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  United  States  Is. 
In  fact,  a  great  world  power,  and  as  such 
must  have  a  world  policy. 

Thus  far  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  to 
regret  the  development  of  this  power;  we 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  cause 
for  rejoicing  to  all  mankind.  We  can.  In- 
<leed.  see  the  numerous  dark  spots  which 
shadow  the  condition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; but  when  one  compares  with  these  the 
many  bright  spots,  it  is  seen  that  there  are 
far  more  lights  than  shadows.  The  Ameri- 
can national  character  wins  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  frankness  and  in- 
telligence of  this  national  character,  its  tire- 
less energy  and  ardor  for  improvement,  are 
given  the  conditions  and  the  strength  which 
modify  even  the  defects  of  the  people  and 
shield  them  from  the  dangers  of  degenera- 
tion. Labor,  freedom,  tolerance — these  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  American  state- 
hood rests,  and  upon  which  it  can  securely 
rest  in  future. 

The  Americans  have  no  aristocratic  caste, 
bom  with  the  pretension  of  being  better 
than  other  men,  and  for  whose  benefit  the 
masses  should  toil;  they  have  no  clericalism 
which  seeks  to  rule  and  finds  in  all  progress 
an  enemy  that  must  be  resisted  at  every 


cost;  they  have,  finally,  no  bureaucratic 
traditions  which  stifle  every  movement 
toward  freedom  and  make  the  citizen  the 
slave  of  the  machinery  of  state.  This  does 
not  please  many  European  diplomats  and 
their  adherents,  and  they  give  unrestrained 
expression  to  their  aversion  to  the  '*free-and- 
equal  masses,**  the  "plebeians.**  etc.  They 
would  even  give  expression  to  this  aversion 
in  overt  acts  if,  indeed,  the  United  States 
had  not  already  become  too  great  a  power 
to  be  bullied. 

The  Xrmz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  has  been 
greatly  distressed  over  the  reasons  which 
have  led  us  in  the  present  war  to  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  After  considering  and 
demolishing  several  of  such  reasons,  it  is 
all  the  more  forcibly  struck  by  the  final  one, 
"because  the  United  States  is  a  republic.** 

That  is  very  superficially  conceived.  If 
we  had  ever  rhapsodized  over  the  republi- 
can form  of  government,  as  such,  we  should 
have  been  long  ago  thoroughly  cured  of 
such  delusions  by  what  has  happened  in 
France.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
outward  form,  but  with  the  substance— the 
Independent,  self-reliant  citizenship;  the  re- 
spect for  honest  labor;  the  tolerance  of  free 
thought  and  action;  the  generous,  unpreju- 
diced humanity  of  thought,  feeling  and 
deed.  All  these  things  we  have  not  found 
in  Spain,  nor  among  many  of  the  friends  of 
Spain. 

What  would  have  happened  had  Spain 
triumphed  in  this  war?  National  darkness, 
narrowness  and  corruption  would  have  pre- 
vailed; and  everywhere  the  advocates  of 
political  and  clerical  absolutism,  which  the 
Spanish  governmental  system  breeds  and 
fosters,  would  have  gained  new  and  import- 
ant strength.  But  this  has  not  happened, 
and  for  these  reasons  it  can  be  fairly  said 
that  the  victory  of  the  United  Sutes  is  a 
triumph  for  progress  and  a  gain  for  mankind. 

The  New  World  power  has  now  some  new 
and  difficuh  problems  to  solve.  Cuba  will 
present  a  serious  task,  and  the  Philippine 
question  will  be  still  more  complex  and 
difficult.  Cuba  can  be  managed  by  the 
Americans  alone,  but  the  Philippines  are  a 
realm  In  which  the  interests  of  other  great 
powers  meet  and  collide.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  United  States  Government 
meets  and  solves  this  problem,  will  be  seen 
and  demonstrated  whether  it  can  command 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  proportionate  to 
its  opportunity  and  power. 
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Minerals  of  Canada. — ^According  to  sta- 
tistics recently  compiled  the  total  value 
of  the  mineral  output  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  1897  was  $28,000,000. 
or  an  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  the 
previous  year.  The  output  is  divided 
as  follows  among  the  principal  mining 
Provinces:  British  Columbia.  $10,- 
455.268;  Nova  Scotia.  $6,000,000; 
Ontario.  $5.0000,000;  Quebec,  $2.- 
063.266;  Northwest  Territories  and 
Yukon.  $3,000,000. 


Patent  Laws  in  England.  —  Concerning 
the  progress — or  lack  of  progress — 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish workshops  within  recent  years,  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers'  Journal  says: 

"The  poor  inventor,  like  the  poor 
writer,  or  the  writer  who  is  not  his  own 
publisher,  is  dependent  upon  someone 
to  launch  his  invention.  But  he  has 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  anyone 
of  means  to  'take  it  up.'  and  that  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  First,  it  appears 
there  is  no  proper  system  of  checking 
or  indexing  at  the  Patent  Office,  so  that, 
although  a  patent  may  be  granted  for 
an  invention,  it  may,  and  often  does, 
turn  out  that  the  same  idea  has  already 
been  patented,  and  the  subsequent 
patent  then  becomes  void  and  the  fees 
paid  for  it  are  forfeited.  Then  there  is 
the  monetary  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture.  In  our  modern 
machine  industry  fixed  capital  is  an 
ever  increasing  factor  in  production,  in- 
volving large  outlay  In  addition  to  that 
needed  for  wages.  The  poor  inventor 
is  therefore  dependent  upon  a  friendly 
capitalist  who.  as  a  rule,  is  attracted 
only  by  the  prospect  of  dividend.  As  a 
consequence  many  inventions  doubtless 
never  see  the  light,  or  are  taken  to 
where  the  road  to  success  is  easier. 
Robert  Blatchford.  in  the  pages  of  the 
Clanon  of  August  27th.  gives  some 


startling  figures  showing  that,  of  the 
patents  allied  for  in  this  country,  nearly 
one-half  are  afterwards  voided  and  but 
a  small  proportion  gets  into  use.  whereas 
in  America  there  is  no  voiding,  and  the 
cost  per  patent  is  but  one-fourteenth  of 
the  cost  of  a  patent  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  it  lasts  in  America  seventeen 
years,  while  in  this  country  patents  last 
at  most  but  fourteen. 

'•Under  present  conditions,  then,  it 
seems  clear  that  our  correspondent 
would  best  follow  the  line  of  self-interest 
by  betaking  himself  and  invention  to 
America  or  to  the  colonies,  where  talent 
finds  greater  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement. This  is  the  line  which  has 
already  been  followed  by  many  thous- 
ands of  Briton's  best  mechanics,  and 
their  inventions  find  their  way  back 
here,  figuring  in  British  imports  instead 
of  exports.  But  present  conditions 
should  be  altered  as  speedily  as  possible. 
We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
direct  encouragement  and  help  might 
with  advantage  be  rendered  by  public 
bodies  in  the  development  of  inventive 
skill  and  design;  but.  short  of  that,  surely 
the  cost  of  patents  might  be  reduced, 
records  of  patents  should  be  better  kept 
and  patent  agents,  otherwise  harpies, 
supplanted  by  public  officials.     .     .     . 

"Meantime  Trade  Unionists  would  do 
well  to  note  the  fact  that  American 
tools  are.  to  a  considerable  extent, 
altering  and  simplifying  methods  of  pro- 
duction. And.  next  to  the  production 
of  such  tools  here,  we  l)elieve  that  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  welcome  their  in- 
troduction and  to  assist  in  utilising  them 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Machinery,  we 
know,  fails  as  yet  to  afford  that  relief  to 
labour  which,  up  to  the  time  of  John 
Stewart  Mills'  famous  pronouncement 
to  the  contrary,  workmen  had  to  be 
taught  to  expect  from  it.  Yet  Its  con- 
tinued improvement  and  utilisation  is. 
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to  any  manufacturing  country,  the  only 
means  by  which,  in  an  age  of  increas- 
ing pressure  of  international  compe- 
tition, such  country  can  keep  abreast 
of  requirements." 


Patriotic  Criticism. — In  these,  our  days 
of  victory,  it  is  sacrilege  to  confess  that 
the  American  Eagle  has  a  single  feather 
awry,  but  such  idiotic  conceit  may  yet 
bring  the  nation  to  grief.  Under  the 
caption,  "Patriotic  Criticism."  the 
Scientific  American  says: 

"Considerable  discussion  has  been 
evoked  by  a  letter  recently  published  in 
the  Sun  in  which  the  writer  made  some 
very  just  and  timely  criticisms  upon  the 
guns  of  our  navy.  Reference  was 
made  in  this  letter  to  the  fact  that  in 
energy  and  rapidity  of  fire  our  larger 
weapons  are  greatly  inferior  to  guns  of 
the  same  caliber  now  being  turned  out 
by  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  Europe.  In  proof  of  this,  certain 
facts,  which  are  well  understood  by  our 
ordnance  experts,  were  quoted,  and  the 
statement  was  made  that,  while  it  is 
generally  known  and  conceded  that  our 
gunners  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  guns  they 
handle  are  far  from  being  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  excellence.  The 
facts,  as  given,  were  perfectly  correct. 
They  may  be  found  stated  at  greater 
length  in  the  special  editions  which  we 
have  recently  issued  on  naval  and  coast 
defense,  where  the  pressing  necessity 
for  naval  guns  of  greater  rapidity  and 
power  is  shown  by  a  series  of  compara- 
tive tables. 

"The  publication  of  this  letter,  how- 
ever, drew  forth  an  indignant  protest 
from  an  ex-officer  of  the  navy,  who, 
after  making  a  series  of  misstatements, 
which  prove  how  greatly  he  and,  we 
fear,  many  others  stand  in  need  of  such 
information  as  the  offending  letter  fur- 


nished, ended  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  *  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  any  one 
who  calls  himself  an  American  .  . 
.  .  should  make  invidious  compari- 
son with  other  lands,  or  try  to  belittle 
his  own  nation.' 

"In  a  brief  but  excellent  editorial, 
the  Sun  makes  the  comment  that,  while 
the  navy's  guns  are  the  best  of  their 
type  ever  made,  and  the  early  European 
guns  were  not  serviceable,  this  is  not 
true  of  them  today,  and  the  high  quality 
of  our  weapons  is  no  proof  that  they 
cannot  and  therefore  should  not  be  im- 
proved. 

"As  it  has  been  our  intention  to  take 
up  this  extremely  important  question  at 
an  early  date,  we  were  gratified  to  see 
that  a  conservative  journal  like  the 
Sun  had  lent  its  columns  to  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  strong  criticism  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  weakest  point 
in  our  navy  today;  and  we  congratulate 
our  contemporary  on  the  fearless  re- 
gard for  the  truth  which  prompts  it  to 
indorse  the  necessarily  unpopular  criti- 
cisms of  its  correspondent. 

"The  late  achievements  of  the  navy, 
the  deadly  execution  wrought  by  Its 
guns  upon  the  Spanish  fleets,  render 
the  task  of  criticism  an  extremely  un- 
thankful one.  To  the  lay  mind  the 
statement  that  the  very  guns  that  sunk 
Montojo's  and  Cervera's  fleets  are  so 
far  behind  the  latest  productions  of 
some  European  gun  shops  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly in  the  second  class  sounds  very 
captious  and  untimely.  Yet  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  fact  with  a  view,  not 
to  the  belittlement  of  the  navy,  but  to 
its  betterment,  is  more  truly  the  ex- 
pression of  patriotism  than  to  keep 
silent  for  fear  of  wounding  the  national 
pride. 

"It  is  true  that  the  early  and  experi- 
mental European  guns  showed  signs  of 
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failure;  It  is  also  true  that  when  we 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
ordnance  we  profited  by  their  experi- 
ence— as  they  did  themselves.  It  is 
equally  true  that  our  guns  designed  in 
the  late  eighties  have  shown  excellent 
qualities,  being  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  guns  of  a  similar  date  manu- 
factured abroad.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that,  while  the  heavy  guns  on  our 
ships  are  chiefly  of  the  1888  model, 
foreign  powers  have  gone  steadily  ahead 
and  are  producing  weapons  which, 
weight  for  weight,  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  more  powerful  than  our 
own  and  possess  points  of  superiority  in 
other  points  of  comparison. 

"There  is  no  sentiment  in  statistics. 
The  facts  have  been  demonstrated  at 
the  proving  grounds  and  are  recorded 
in  the  ballistic  tables  of  the  various 
ordnance  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
whose  weapons  are  in  the  nuu'ket  for 
purchase  by  any  fifth-rate  power  that 
cares  to  buy  them.  If  Congress  had 
furnished  our  Board  of  Ordnance  with 
the  necessary  funds  for  experimental 
work,  and  If  the  board  itself  had  been 
a  little  more  progressive  in  spirit,  the 
above  mentioned  criticism  would  have 
been  uncalled  for.  As  it  is,  our  guns, 
which  were  the  best  of  their  kind  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  decade,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  improved  weapons  of  today,  in 
which  are  eml>odied  all  the  results  of 
ten  long  years  of  experimental  work  by 
the  highest  ordnance  experts  of  the  old 
world. 


**An  enlightened  and  thoughtful  pat- 
riotism will  lead  us  to  look  the  facts 
squarely  in  the  face  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly.  The  actual  facts 
regarding  the  heavy  guns  which  are 
carried  on  our  crack  battleships  are  such 
as  ought  to  afford  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
of  the  Navy  Department  the  gravest 
concern.  Within  a  year  there  will  be 
a  battleship  afloat  carrying  12-inch 
guns,  which,  if  It  should  encounter  one 
of  our  crack  battleships,  would  over- 
match her  12-inch  guns  to  the  follow- 
ing extent:  To  an  energy  of  25,985 
foot-tons  she  would  oppose  45,000  foot- 
tons;  to  a  velocity  of  2,100  feet  per 
second  she  would  oppose  a  velocity  of 
2,759  feet  per  second;  and  while  the 
enemy's  guns  could  penetrate  46  inches 
of  iron  at  the  muzzle,  our  12-inch  guns 
could  only  get  through  31  inches. 
Moreover,  the  enemy's  shells  would  be 
delivered  in  greater  numbers  and  with 
a  much  flatter  trajectory,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  a  hit. 

**It  may  be  answered  that  the  superior 
marksmanship  of  our  gunners  would 
more  than  outweigh  the  superior  ballis- 
tic properties  of  the  opposing  weapons. 
Perhaps  it  would;  but  why  subject  our 
men  to  such  a  handicap?  If  our  gun- 
ners have  been  trained  until  they  are 
the  best  marksmen  in  the  world,  the 
least  the  nation  can  do  is  to  furnish 
them  with  the  best  weapon  that  a  mod- 
em gunshop  can  turn  out.  It  is  the 
first  duty  of  patriotism  to  insist  that  in 
all  our  future  warships  this  shall  be 
done." 
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A   RESPECTABLE  PERSON. 

"Well,  the  mystery  is  not  unraveled  yet/* 
said  Mr.  Gladhue  as  he  leaned  his  chair 
back  against  the  ice  box  in  Mother  Boylln's 
dining  room,  the  ice  box  that  did  service  as 
a  refrigerator  in  summer  and  a  handy  cellar 
in  winter.  Gladhue  usually  finished  eating 
early  and  as  he  always  sat  in  the  same  place 
and  took  great  interest  in  post-prandlal  chat 
he  had  in  the  course  of  two  years  worn  a 
great  notch  in  the  corner  of  this  ice  box 
with  the  back  of  his  chair,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  periodically 
to  tilt  forward  to  allow  Kate  or  Jennie  to 
pass  around  his  end  of  the  table. 

The  mystery  to  which  GUdhue  referred 
was  the  absorbing  topic  of  Annie  Martin's 
birth.  Everybody  in  town  was  talking  about 
it  and  many  a  West  End  dame  had  recon- 
sidered her  antipathy  to  John  Martin's 
"daughter,"  now  that  it  was  certain  she 
would  inherit  "Old  John's"  fortune. 

"I  understand  that  Cunningham  asked 
the  old  man  for  a  thirty-day  lay-off  and  was 
refused,"  said  a  machinist,  who  usually 
mingled  with  the  enginemen  around  the 
great  stoves  in  the  engine  shed.  "They  say 
that  yesterday  Mr.  George  issued  orders  to 
the  old  man  to  give  Cunningham  any  lay-off 
he  wanted — and  the  old  man  Is  hopping 
mad  because  Cunningham  went  over  his 
head  about  it." 

"Cunningham  didn't  go  over  his  head" 
replied  another  fireman  seated  at  the  supper 
table.  "The  old  man  Is  always  looking  for 
a  chance  to  quarrel  with  Dave.  I  heard 
him  tell  Dugan  last  week  that  Mr.  Dever- 
eaux  wanted  him  to  go  down  East  for  him 
on  some  mining  business,  and  he  expected 
he  would  be  gone  a  month.  I'l  bet  a  dollar 
that  Devereauxsthe  man  who  got  the  order 
from  Mr.  George." 

"Yes,  an'  I'll  bet  another  dollar  that  he 
'^In't  goin'  on  no  mining  business  either" 

led  In  Kate  who  had  romantic  notions  of 


bf  W.  S.  Cartar. 

her  own.  /I'll  bet  you  he's  goln'  on  his  own 
hook  to  find  out  something  about  Annie 
Martin's  people— that's  what  I'll  betl" 

"Well,  why  did  Devereaux  have  anything 
to  do  with  It,  then?" 

"Alnt  Devereanx  and  the  Martins  great 
friends?  Alnt  he  always  helpln'  Dave  Cun- 
ningham? Didn't  Dave  work  In  one  of 
Devereaux's  mines  over  In  Antelope  Park?" 
were  the  interrogative  arguments  of  Kate 
in  reply,  and  continuing  she  said:  "But 
what  makes  me  mad  Is  to  hear  about  them 
stuck-up  would  be  aristocrats  over  on  the 
hill  tryin'  to  make  up  with  Annie  Martin, 
after  they  have  talked  about  her  like  they 
have.  As  long  as  that  girl  was  sure  to  get 
old  John  Martin's  money  the  whole  outfit 
of  them  were  trying  to  be  friends,  but  just 
as  soon  as  that  man  Holcomb  turned  up 
they  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
her,  just  because  she  was  about  to  lose  her 
money — and  now  that  she's  got  It  for  good 
they're  slobberin'  'round  tryln'  to  be  friendly 
agalnl  I  tell  you  I  don't  believe  people  who 
call  themselves  respectable  are  respectable 
at  all.  I  believe  rich  people  are  all  alike — 
they  would  go  back  on  their  mother  if  there 
was  a  dollar  in  Itl  I  tell  you — " 

"Kate,"  said  Mother,  reprovingly,  "you 
shouldn't  lose  your  temper  an'  talk  that 
way.  I  know  them  people  has  done  wrong, 
but,  Kate,  old  John  Martin  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  man,  and  so  is  James 
Devereaux — an'  both  of  them  are  rich." 

"Well,  they're  exceptions  to  the  rulel" 
snapped  Kate,  who,  to  use  Mother's  usual 
expression,  "  had  her  dander  up." 

It  was  disgusting  to  sensible  people,  and 
to  Annie  especially,  to  note  the  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  families  of  her  wealthy 
neighbors.  Carriages  that  had  seldom 
passed  her  house  now  rolled  by  her  gate 
daily,  and  if  Annie  was  observed  at  a  win- 
dow a  pleasant  nod  came  from  the  occupant 
of  the  carriage.  To  the  many  social  events 
which  followed  the    lenten  season    Azmie 
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received  invltatlors — ^formal,  *tls  true,  but 
even  "formally**  she  had  been  slighted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  school  girls  who  passed  An- 
nle*s  house  and  had  stared  and  snickered  in 
humorous  glee,  doubtlessly  at  something 
that  was  current  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
which  reflected  no  credit  on  Annie's  repu- 
tation. But  Annie  knew  her  friends.  She 
remembered  who  were  her  friends  in  the 
days  of  her  adversity,  and  now  that  no  one 
dare  dispute  her  right  to  property  well  worth 
half  a  million,  she  respected  only  those  who 
had  proven  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship. 
XXXVI. 

SECRET  SERVICE. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  Coroner  had 
failed  to  locate  any  blame  on  anyone  for  the 
total  destruction  of  Whlteslde*s  com  depot 
and  Schwack  and  his  mission,  there  was  a 
gathering  at  the  Martin  house  for  purely 
business  purposes. 

Judge  Newcombwas  a  welcome  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  but  he  protested  that  the 
business  In  his  hand  was  entirely  "out  of 
his  line;**  that  while  as  a  lawyer  he  took 
some  pride  In  being  a  little  "foxy,**  as  a 
"sleuth**  he  felt  that  he  would  make  a  dis- 
mal failure.  But  then  the  Judge  was  not 
without  his  part.  He  had  correspondents  In 
Pittsburg,  near  which  city  the  ill-fated 
train  had  been  wrecked  on  that  stormy  March 
night  more  than  twenty  years  ago;  and  to 
these  correspondents,  who  were  men  of  influ- 
ence, Dave  was  to  carry  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Judge  Newcomb. 

Devereaux  was  the  Captain- General  of 
the  entire  business.  He  had  planned  the 
journey,  had  selected  Dave  as  the  one  man 
who  would  succeed  In  its  object,  and  Insisted 
that  he  (Devereaux)  should  pay  all  expenses. 

Dave  was  to  assume  a  new  role.  He 
hated  the  name  "detective.**  To  him  the 
word  conveyed  a  despicable  meaning.  The 
difference  between  an  officer  of  the  law  and 
a  detective  was  the  difference  between  day 
and  night,  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween honest  and  dishonest  methods.  To 
Dave  it  seemed  possible  for  a  detective  to 
succeed  only  by  a  betrayal  of  confidence, 
and  a  man  who  would  betray  confidence 
was  worse  than  a  thief. 

But  nevertheless  Dave  had  been  dubbed  a 
"detective**  by  both  Devereaux  and  the 
Judge  until  he  winced  and  came  near  re- 
signing the  commission  which  had  been 
given  him. 


Annie  had  resolved  that  she  must  know 
who  her  parents  were,  and  a  visit  to  her 
mother's  grave  was  determined  upon.  At 
Devereaux's  earnest  solicitation  this  visit 
was  postponed  until  it  was  certainly  known 
that  such  a  grave  could  be  found.  Devereaux 
knew  that  to  find  it  would  be  a  task,  and  a 
heart-breaking  one,  to  Annie,  besides  what 
must  be  its  condition?  Dave  had  been  es- 
pecially Instructed  to  make  that  grave  pre- 
sentable before  he  returned  or  Annie  saw  It. 

The  Judge  had  an  exact  copy  of  all  that 
John  Martin  had  written  concerning  the 
raih'oad  wreck  made  for  the  guidance  of 
Dave  in  his  search.  Not  a  relic  nor  a  clue, 
however,  had  Dave  with  which  to  connect 
Annie  with  any  other  person  in  the  world 
except  this  document.  It  was  evident  that 
no  personal  effects  of  the  deceased  mother, 
if  such  she  was,  had  been  found,  and  if  any 
article  of  wearing  apparel  of  either  the 
woman  or  child  had  been  preserved  John 
Martin  had  failed  to  record  it  In  his  deposi- 
tion. 

John  Martin  had  determined  to  do  one  of 
two  things:  First,  to  give  Annie  his  name 
and  his  fortune  In  the  event  of  no  knowl- 
edge of  her  parentage  ever  being  discov- 
ered; second,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  his  dead  sister's  children  to  rob 
Annie  of  such  heritage  he  had  Instructed  his 
nearest  friend,  John  Scarborough,  to  clear 
up  the  mystery. 

As  age  creeped  on  Scarborough  felt  an 
Inclination  to  be  free  from  the  arduous  de- 
tails of  his  profession.  A  young  man  of 
great  promise  had  spent  years  in  his  office 
as  confidential  clerk,  so  this  young  man, 
Mr.  Jones,  became  the  active  member  of 
the  firm. 

Jones*  Influence  was  not  for  good;  through 
his  craftiness  the  firm  became  involved  in 
questionable  transactions  and  to  protect  his 
good  name  Scarborough  protested,  to  only 
be  confronted  with  the  threat  that  every- 
thing would  be  exposed.  John  Scarborough 
yielded  to  the  craftiness  of  Jones,  but  with 
his  dying  breath  fulfilled  his  pledge  made  to 
John  Martin  years  before. 

A  few  days  later  Dave  Cunningham  found 
himself  alone  in  Pittsburg.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  a  large  city. 
His  years  of  railway  service,  his  experience 
among  strangers,  and  his  intuition  gave  him 
confidence  in  himself  under  any  circum- 
stances. His  first  inquiries  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  such  road  existed  as  was 
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named  bj  John  Martin.  The  name  by 
which  it  had  been  known  years  before  was 
not  familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  the  hotel 
in  which  he  stopped.  He  finally  learned 
that  this  road  had  been  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  great  systems  of  railway  and  was  now 
known  simply  as  a  division  of  that  system. 
Not  a  single  official  did  he  find  in  the  city 
who  had  been  employed  with  the  original 
company.  Even  the  men  in  the  yards  and 
at  the  round-house  shook  their  heads,  medi- 
tatively, and  could  not  name  a  man  who 
was  employed  under  the  old  company.  The 
change  had  taken  place  shortly  after  the 
wreck  in  which  John  Martin  so  nearly  lost 
his  life  and,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  early 
days  of  railroading,  but  little  consideration 
was  given  to  employes  of  a  bankrupt  line  by 
the  giant  corporation  that  swallowed  it. 

Dozens  could  tell  him  where  the  station 
was  that  he  sought — ^they  passed  it  every 
^y — ^but  no  section- house  was  there,  it  had 
been  moved  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Yes, 
the  bridge  was  there,  a  steel  bridge,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  fatal  wreck  of  an  earlier 
day  yet  clung  to  it,  but  that  was  all,  no  par- 
ticulars could  be  given. 

On  a  bleak,  sleety  morning,  the  19th  of 
March,  Just  twenty-two  years  after  the 
wreck,  Dave  passed  over  this  bridge,  which 
could  Just  be  seen  in  the  early  morning 
light  from  the  car  window.  A  minute  later 
he  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  coun- 
try station,  not  a  soul  in  sight  and  a  raw 
wind  chilling  him  to  the  bone.  It  was  not  a 
telegraph  station,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  mall  for  that  postoffice.  if  such  an  office 
existed,  came  by  some  other  train,  as  the 
train  barely  slowed  up  for  him  to  alight,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  secure  a  safe  footing 
the  conductor's  lamp  was  swung  out  over 
his  head  and  the  train  was  gone. 
XXXVII. 

A  DIVIDED   HOUSE. 

That  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  the 
miners'  strike  was  apparent  to  every  person 
in  Mansfield  who  gave  the  strike  a  thought. 
The  miners  were  in  an  ugly  mood.  Not 
only  were  their  families  suffering  for  food, 
but  the  belief  by  many  of  them  that  the 
Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  death  of  Schwack  and 
the  destruction  of  their  supplies  arotised  a 
spirit  of  revenge  within  the  minds  of  many 
that  promised  ill  for  peace  in  Mansfield. 
Actual  starvation  threatened  them.  The 
sick  and  many  of  the  most  needy  received 


assistance  from  the  few  remaining  members 
of  the  Peabody  Association,  but  these  kind- 
hearted  people  could  do  but  little  for  an 
army  of  hungry  mouths. 

It  became  noised  about  that  one  member 
of  the  miners'  committee  had  ''sold  out." 
Even  while  the  fire  that  destroyed  their  com 
was  yet  burning,  this  man  had  proclaimed 
that  the  strike  was  over.  Originally  one  of 
the  most  radical  of  the  committee,  he  had 
become  pessimistic  and  predicted  suffering 
and  famine  unless  the  strike  was  declared 
off  and  the  terms  of  the  company  accepted. 
This  man  was  not  without  influence  He 
had  a  strong  following  among  the  men  who 
had  worked  in  the  same  shaft  with  him  be- 
fore the  strike. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  committee  and  at 
the  general  meetings  he  advocated  a  return 
to  work.  The  man  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  by  citing  the  distress  that  was  present 
in  every  miner's  home  he  soon  created  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  returning  to  work. 

The  element  bent  upon  making  every 
sacrifice  rather  than  surrendering  to  the 
company  openly  accused  this  member  of 
the  committee  with  treachery,  and  when 
the  news  was  reported  that  the  men  from 
No.  3  had  sent  a  committee  to  the  general 
manager  s  office  to  seek  a  settlement  there 
was  an  open  disagreement  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  committee  never  had  another  meeting 
with  full  representation. 

The  general  manager  received  the  miners 
graciously  and  as  a  compromise  offered  to 
cancel  all  back  rent  and  appoint  their  rep- 
resentative on  the  committee  to  the  position 
of  pit  boss.  This  proposition  was  accepted 
and  the  smoke  that  rolU  d  from  the  stack  of 
the  boiler  house  down  at  No.  3  that  after- 
noon plainly  told  that  preparations  were 
being  made  to  start  up  the  mine. 

Great  indignation  was  felt  by  the  men  at 
the  other  mines.  The  men  who  had  agreed 
to  return  to  work  were  denounced  as  scabs, 
and  as  none  of  them  attended  the  meeting 
held  that  night  no  explanation  was  made 
and  means  were  devised  to  prevent  them 
going  to  work  in  the  morning.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  bitter  language  used  that  a 
clash  was  imminent  Men  were  appointed 
to  visit  the  miners  of  No.  3  in  their  homes, 
and  late  into  the  night  these  committees 
went  from  house  to  house  imploring  them 
to  reconsider  their  action. 

In  some  cases  the  committees  succeeded 
in  their  mission,  in  many  instances  only 
evasive  replies  were  given  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  committees,  while  not  a  few 
openly  declared  their  intention  of  returning 
to  work  to  earn  something  to  eat  for  their 
families.  When  the  sun  rose  the  following 
morning  more  than  five  hundred  men 
blocked  the  way  that  led  to  No.  3  and 
every  man  who  attempted  to  work  was 
turned  back. 


(CoQttnued  In  December  Number.) 
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Belgian  Sayings  and  Pension  Bureau.— 

Consul  Morris  sends  from  Ghent,  August 
13th,  a  translation  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Belgian  Government's  savings  and  pen- 
sion bureau,  which  is  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase, 
both  in  the  value  of  deposits  and  in  the 
number  of  depositors'  books,  in  the  savings 
department.  The  increase  in  the  sums  on 
deposit  amounted  to  $9,843,000,  the  great- 
est annual  increase  on  record.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  depositors*  books 
was  139,042. 

The  school  savings  system  cooperates  in 
an  important  measure  towards  the  continued 
growth  of  the  savings  department.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1896.  the  savings  system  had 
been  adopted  in  6.828  Institutions  of  instruc- 
tion (of  which  6  090  were  primary  schools), 
with  a  total  of  304.018  pupils.  The  capital 
thus  saved  amounts  to  $1,311,513.76,  al- 
most all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's savings  bureau. 

A  very  interesting  innovation  in  the  pop- 
ularization of  savings  was  inaugurated  last 
year.  The  idea  is  to  endow  each  newly- 
born  infant  with  a  savings  book.  The  nec- 
essary funds  are  obtained  either  by  private 
gift  or  subscription  or  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  town  council.  Mr.  E.  Bourhard, 
a  lawyer  at  Mons,  the  promoter  of  this  idea, 
explained  the  details  of  his  system  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  burgomasters  of  all  the 
Belgian  communes.  He  proposes  that  a 
list  of  the  newly  born  children  be  obtained 
every  week  from  the  local  authorities,  and 
that  this  list,  toge  her  with  a  sum  equivalent 
to  1  franc  for  each  child,  be  deposited  at  the 
local  postoffice,  upon  which  a  deposit  book 
shall  be  issued  bearing  the  name  of  each 
infant,  with  a  notice  that  the  amount  of  de- 
posits on  the  book  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
less  than  1  franc  during  the  hfetime  of  its 
owner.  The  deposit  book  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  parents.  This  proposition  offers  a 
wide  field  to  philanthropists. 


Three  new  agricultural  branch  off  ces  at 
Gemblouz,  Namur  and  Lens,  respectively, 
were  opened  during  1897.  During  the  year 
184  loans  for  a  total  of  $264  984.18  were 
made.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  loans 
negotiated  through  this  institution  from  1884 
to  December  31,  1897,  amounted  to  $1,282,- 
X8.40.  The  number  of  agricultural  credit 
cooperation  associations  greatly  increased. 
Their  number  at  the  end  of  1896  was  77; 
one  year  later  they  had  increased  to  165; 
1 13  of  them  reported  that  they  had  received 
a  toUl  sum  of  $262  729.38  as  deposits,  and 
had  made  loans  to  the  value  af  $903  061.13. 
Forty  societies  opened  credits  with  the  Gov- 
ernment savings  bureau  for  a  total  of  $23,- 
031.85,  out  of  which  sum  they  realized 
$4,753  20. 

On  December  31.  1897,  there  were  113 
workingmen's  dwelling  or  building  associa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  savings  bureau.  In 
1896  there  had  been  91,  and  in  1895,  88  such 
societies.  Of  those  existing  at  the  end  of 
1897.  104,  having  a  capital  of  $2. 154,650  85, 
were  incorporated  and  9  were  cooperative. 

The  favor  enjoyed  by  the  pension  depart- 
ment in  recent  years  steadily  increased  ia 
1897,  through  the  aid  of  numerous  propa- 
gandists, and  the  intervention  in  several 
instances  of  the  public  authorities.  The 
number  of  new  books  issued  amounted  to 
17.149,  and  the  number  of  deposits  to  171,- 
506.  The  mutual-aid  societies  have  helped 
to  bring  this  enterprise  into  popularity.  The 
organization  of  pension  societies  in  the 
schools  was  continued.  Their  number  in- 
creased from  5  to  51  during  1897.  The 
amounts  deposited  increased  in  very  much 
smaller  proportions,  a  fact  attributable  to 
the  small  deposits  made  by  manual  laborers 
and  by  school  children.  The  percentage  of 
pension  books  opened  in  the  name  of  work- 
men, estimated  at  80  per  cent  in  1895  and 
at  85  per  cent  in  1896,  seems  to  be  not  far 
from  88  per  cent  in  1897. 

In  the  insurance  department,  6,873  poli- 
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des  were  taken  out  In  1897  on  working- 
men's  dwellings,  the  risks  aggregating 
$3,094,108.  Life  insurance  contracts  are 
less  Important,  there  being  only  64  of  such 
policies  taken  out  in  1897,  valued  at  $47,862. 
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Wages  in  Germany.— Breslau,  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussian  Silesia,  is  a  typical  European 
city,  the  second  in  population  in  Prussia, 
ranking  next  to  Berlin.  Industrial  conditions 
in  Breslau  may  be  Uken  as  typical  of  the 
larger  European  cities,  and  that  these  con- 
ditions may  be  known  the  following  table  of 
wages  is  published.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
all  cases  the  rate  is  quoted  by  the  week,  but 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  compute  how  Mt 
these  wages  are  per  day. 

The  great  disparity  in  the  wages  of  ''cut- 
ters" in  merchant  tailors'  establishments  Is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  establishments 
some  cutters  have  acquired  a  profiUble 
reputation,  while  the  cutters  as  a  class  work 
for  very  low  wages. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  while  the  mini- 
mum wages  of  a  locomotive  fireman  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  minimum  wages 
of  a  conductor,  the  maximum  wages  of  the 
latter  exceed  that  of  the  former.  Another 
peculiar  feature  of  this  table  is  that  the  maxi- 
mum pay  of  a  brakeman  just  equals  the 
minimum  pay  of  a  fireman.  The  towest 
wages  quoted  are  those  of  "binding  girls" 
in  glass  manufactories  who  receive  only 
$1.42  per  week  or  23}  cents  per  day.  While 
the  table  gives  no  information  relative  to  the 
nimiber  of  hours  worked  per  day  it  Is  pre- 
sumed that  they  exceed  those  of  the  United 
States: 


INDUSTRY.  WAOBS  PBR  WBBK. 

Brewerle»— 

Flrstbrewer $  7.14  to$  9.52 

Second  brewer 4.76to      7.14 

Barrelwasher 2.85 

Bottlers 2.14to      2.85 

Claw  minufactories— 

Blowers 5.95  to      8.56 

Cutters 4.28  to      5.71 

Engrayers and  painters 4.28  to      5.71 

Smelters 2.85to      4.28 

Heaters  and  burners 2  85 

Sorters  and  packers 2.85 

Blndlnsglrls 1.42 

ClOTe  manufacturers^ 

Cutlers 2.85  to      5.71 

Sorters 1.19to      1.90 

Sewineslrls 1.19to      1.90 

Hat  manufacturers^ 

Milliner  slrls 2.38  to      9.52 

Felt  pressers 4.76to      7.14 

Straw  pressors 3.57to      5.95 

Sewinggirls 1.42to      2.85 


INDUSTRY.  WAOBS  PBR  WBBK. 

Linen  factories- 
Dyers 2.85to 

Embroidery  girls 71  to 

Bleachers 2.8Sto 

Wearers 1.42  to 

Machinery  and  iron  goods 
manotectorles— 

Engineers  7.14to 

Turners 5.95  to 

Molders 4.76  to 

Electricians 4.28  to 

Blacksmiths  and  horaeshoers  .     4.28  to 

Pattern  Riakers 4.28to 

LockanUths 3.57to 

Machinists 4.76to 

Smelters 3.57to 

Boilermakers 2.85  to 

Smiths 2.85  to 

Merchant  tailors- 
Cutters 5.71  to 

Tailors. 2.38  to 

Mill»- 

First  miller 

Second  miller 

Mill  hands 

Sharpeners 

Porcelain  factories- 
Burners 

FWnaoe  tenders 

Model  makers 

Painters 

Staff  turners 

Sorters  and  packers 

Binding  girls 

Printing  establishment*— 

Editor 

Lithographers 

Reporters  •••• •••••.... 

Printers 

Typesetters 

Bookbinders— Men 

Girls 

Pasteboard  makers— Male 

Female  •• 
Cutters 

Silk  and  silk-mized  manufactories- 
Dyers 

Weavers 


Woolen  goods  manufactories— 

WesTers 

Embroidery  girls 

Girls 


Railroad  off idals- 

Englneers 

Switchmen 

Conductors 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Post  officials- 
Post  clerics 

Letter  carriers— In  the  city. . .  • 
In  the  country. 

Mailctrriers 

PoUce  officials— 

Police  inspectors 

Policemen 

Fire  department- 
Inspectors 

Sergeants 

Firemen 


4.28  to 
5.23  to 
3.57  to 

1.42  to 
1.42  to 
1.42  to 
1.42  to 
1.42  to 
1.19to 
1.19to 

9.04  to 
3.57  to 
4.76  to 
6.22  to 
4.76  to 
2.81  to 
1.19to 
3.57  to 
1.19to 
2.38  to 

2.81  to 
1.90  to 

2. 14  to 
1.90  to 
1.19to 

8.33  to 
3.57  to 
3.57  to 
5.47  to 
3.57  to 

10.23  to 
4.28  to 
3.33  to 
2.38  to 

10.23  to 
4.52  to 

10.23  to 
5.47  to 
4.76  to 


17.85 
!9.52 
9.52 
9.52 
7.14 
7.14 
7.14 
5.95 
5.95 
5.95 
4.76 

22.84 
5.95 

9.52 
5.95 
5.95 
4.76 

4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
2.14 
2.14 

22.84 
14.28 
8.33 
7.14 
5.95 
5.71 
2.38 
4.28 
2.38 
2.81 

4.76 
3.33 

3.57 
2.85 
2.14 

11.90 
8.09 
8.09 
7.61 
5.47 

13.80 
7.14 
4.28 
2.81 

13.80 
7.14 

11.90 
8.09 
5.95 
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15.85 
9.52 
9.52 
8.33 
7.U 


Industry.                        waobs  pbr  wbbk. 
Other  workmen- 
Bookkeepers 5.95to 

Engrayers 5.95to 

Street  pavers,  asphalt 6.18to 

Storedeiks 3.57to 

Watchmakers 4.76to 

Street-car  conductors— 

Horsecar 3.84to 

Electric 3.80to 

Painters 2.85  to 

Bricklayers 5.71  to 

Carpenters 5.71  to 

Barbers 4.76to 

Cigarmakers— Men 3.57  to 

Women 2.38  to 

Cork  cutters— Men 3.57to 

Women 2.14to 

Harness  and  trunk  makers 3.57  to 

Street  pavers,  stone 4.28  to 

Cabinetmakers 4.28to 

Street-car  drivers— Electric. . .  3.80  to 

Horse  car.  3.80  to 

Bakery 4.28  to 

Shoemakers....  2.85  to 

Brush  nrmkers 3.57  to 

Street  cleaners 3.33to 

Laborers 2.85to 


7.14 
7.14 
7.14 
6.18 
6.18 
5.95 
5.95 
4.28 
5.95 
3.33 
5.95 
5.71 
5.71 
5.47 
4.76 
5.23 
4.76 
4.28 
4.28 
3.57 


receive  support  during  convalescence,  from 
the  fourteenth  week  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens. Money  Is  given  the  wounded  person 
from  the  fifth  week.  Rents  are  paid  from 
the  first  day  of  the  fotirteenth  week  after  the 
accident.  The  rents  amount  to  two-thirds, 
and  in  some  cases  to  three-fifths,  of  the 
workman's  yearly  salary. 

"The  fund  for  burial  expenses  is  furnished 
by  the  employers.  In  cases  coming  under 
invalid  and  old-age  insurance,  the  parties 
receive  rents  from  the  time  they  are  unable 
to  work,  without  regard  to  age;  old-age  rents, 
from  the  seventieth  year,  even  if  they  can 
wo|rk  and  do  not  draw  invalid  rent;  and  as- 
sistance against  disease  so  as  to  prevent  in- 
capacity. In  case  of  his  death  or  marriage, 
the  full  sum  paid  by  the  party  is  returned.** 


German  Workingmen's  Insurance.— Mr. 

Monaghan,  United  States  Consul  at  Chem- 
nitz, has  been  a  close  student  of  industrial 
and  social  affairs  in  Europe  and,  whether  his 
conclusions  are  logical  or  otherwise,  he  con- 
tinues to  furnish  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion: 

'Time  is  proving,'*  says  Mr.  Monaghan, 
"the  practical  value  of  the  German  working- 
men  *s  insurance  system.  If  I  return  to  the 
subject  again,  it  is  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
one  deserving  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  social  and  economic  influence  of  so 
gigantic  a  system  must  be  very  great. 

"The  object  of  the  system  is  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  workmen  and  their  families: 

(1)  In  cases  of  sickness  (sick  insurance); 

(2)  in  cases  of  accidents  incurred  at  work 
(accident  insurance);  (3)  in  cases  of  feeble- 
ness, wasting  diseases,  decreased  capacity 
to  work,  and  old  age  (Invalid  and  old-age 
Insurance). 

"In  cases  coming  under  No.  1  there  is 
given  free  medical  treatment;  sick  money — 
that  is,  money  during  period  of  sickness 
with  which  to  obtain  medicine,  nourishment, 
etc.— or,  if  desired,  free  treatment  in  a  hos- 
pital and  support  for  the  family;  and  money, 
in  case  of  death,  is  supplied  the  family.  The 
fund  is  furnished  by  employers  and  employed 
— the  former  paying  one-third,  the  latter 
two-thirds. 

"In  cases  of  accident  insurance  the  parties 

-5 


Arbitration  in  France.— Since  1892  a 
conciliation  and  arbitration  law  has  been  in 
effect  in  France,  which  Is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
French  law  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
canton  in  which  the  industrial  dispute  oc- 
curs, has  the  authority,  whenever  notified 
by  either  the  employer  or  employe  that  a 
settlement  by  conciliation  is  desired,  to  no- 
tify the  other  party  to  the  dispute,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  that  a  settlement  along 
friendly  lines  is  desired. 

If  the  proposition  is  accepted,  both  sides 
name  representatives,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  tises  his  influence  to  have  these  rep- 
resentatives meet  and  settle  all  matters  on  a 
friendly  and  equitable  basis.  The  justice  is 
present  at  such  meeting,  and  if  requested 
wtrrtB  as  chairman,  but  has  no  vote  in  the 
decision  of  questions  arising.  If  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  the  justice  makes  a  record 
of  same,  which  is  incorporated  in  his  report, 
but  should  no  agreement  be  reached  the 
justice  endeavors  to  have  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  arbitrators.  Should  each  side  ap- 
point arbitrators  and  such  arbitrators  be  un- 
able to  select  an  umpire  acceptable  to  both, 
the  president  of  the  civil  tribimal  names  the 
imipire. 

In  the  event  of  one  or  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  remaining  obdurate,  the  justice  of 
the  peace  communicates  such  fact  to  the 
mayors  of  the  communes  affected  by  the 
dispute,  by  whom  the  matter  is  given  pub- 
licity through  placards  posted  in  public 
places. 
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In  1897  there  were  356  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  France;  there  were  three  disputes 
settled  by  conciliation  through  the  operation 
of  the  law  before  the  arbitration  period  was 
reachedt  and  there  were  eighty-eight  cases 
settled  by  arbitration.  In  twenty-five  in- 
stances no  settlement  was  reached  because 
of  refusal  of  one  or  both  parties  to  arbitrate, 
as  follows:  Twenty  by  employ ers*  two  by 
employes,  and  three  by  both  parties. 


'^  Back-Action  "  Boycotts.  —  Labor  or- 
ganizations sometimes  have  boycotts  that 
are  not  only  ineffective,  but  often  "kick** 
like  an  old  musket  that  has  been  loaded  by 
a  boy.  Knowing  Just  when,  and  just  how, 
and  just  what  to  boycott  is  one  of  the  '*fine 
points'*  in  industrial  warfare. 

During  the  great  lockout  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades  in  Great  Britain  the  employers* 
federation  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in 
at  least  one  of  their  boycotts.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  American  Machinist  shows  how 
they  drove  one  firm  "out  of  business:  ** 

"Some  time  ago  we  noted  the  proposed 
boycott  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  the  ship- 
builders, of  Belfast,  becatise  they  refused  to 
lock  out  their  men,  with  whom  their  rela- 
tions were  entirely  satisfactory,  during  the 
fight  of  last  year.  It  was  proposed  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  them  any  shipbuilding  material,  evi- 
dently with  the  idea  that  if  British  plate- 
makers,  etc.,  refused  to  sell  them  material 
they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  that  way,  how 
ever.  Last  May  a  consignment  of  the  larg- 
est size  of  ship  plates  was  shipped  from 
Pittsburg  to  Harland  &  Wolff,   and  it  Is 


stated  that  at  least  800  tons  more  in  plates 
28x5  feet  are  being  made  by  the  same  Pittt- 
burg  firm  for  the  same  destination.  Ameri- 
can pig  iron  is  also  being  shipped  there,  and 
both  plates  and  iron  are  laid  down  in  Belfast 
at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, who  have  previously  supplied  the  de- 
mand.*' 


Union  Made  Stoves.— The  firm  of  Cul- 
ter  &  Proctor,  stove  manufacturers,  of  the 
city  of  Peoria  are  conducting  their  business 
in  a  commendable  manner.  For  many  years 
they  have  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  union 
men  and  to  encourage  unionism  among  their 
employes,  and  now  they  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  placing  the  union  label  on  all  stoves 
manufactured  by  them.  This  label  is  placed 
in  the  ash- pan  of  each  stove,  heater  or  range. 
When  a  firm  thus  demonstrates  its  fairness 
it  is  but  due  that  tv^ry  labor  publication 
should  be  courteous  and  that  every  union 
man  should  endeavor  to  have  these  goods 
sold  in  their  respective  communities.  The 
leading  brands  manufactured  by  this  firm 
are  as  follows: 

Stir  Antelope  Cook. 

PeorfA  Antelope  Cook. 

Modern  Antelope  Cook. 

Antelope  Cook. 

Peoria  Wood  Base  Heater. 

Peoria  Hot  Blast 

King  Bee. 

Queen  Bee. 

Hamilton  Oak. 

Peoria  Oak. 

OakCotUee. 

Black  Hawk. 

Chief. 

Sprite. 

Sunbeam. 


Steel 


Cast 


Peoria  Lezlngtoo 

Ranee. 
Peoria    Lezlncton 

Range. 
Regal  Lexington  Range. 
RiTal  Lexington  Range. 
Peoria  Lexington  Cook. 
Regal  Lexington  Cook. 
Rival  Lexington  Cook. 
Woman's  Rights  Cook. 
Peoria  Aitelope  Range. 
Star  Antek>pe  Range. 
Royal  Antel(^>e  Range. 
Modern  Antelope  Range. 
Antelope  Range. 
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The  PaMing 
of  the  Middle  Kan. 


In  the  olden  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  men  to  stand  at  springs  and  foun- 
tains by  the  high 
roads  and  hand  to 
weary  travelers 
cups  of  water  to  quench  their  thirst, 
this  service  being  recompensed  by  a 
gift  or  payment  of  small  value.  It  was 
the  custom,  and  to  violate  a  custom  in 
any  age  is  not  ••  conservative." 

Today  the  land  is  full  of  small  dealers 
In  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  custom 
demands  that  these  necessaries  shall 
be  purchased  from  these  dealers.  They 
do  not  create  their  wares,  they  simply 
stand  "by  the  roadside"  ready  to  serve 
the  "weary  traveler"  with  that  which 
nature  and  comfort  requires.  Any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  people  to  do 
away  with  this  "middle  man"  is  frowned 
down  upon  as  an  "attack  upon  capital." 

Custom's  edict  makes  it  compulsory 
for  all  conservative  people  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  middle  man;  any  attempt  of 
the  people  to  avoid  this  tribute,  this 
"profit"  to  the  merchant,  is  denounced 
as  "anarchy"  or  "socialism." 

Conservatism,  that  toothless,  hoary 
old  creature,  may  lose  her  grasp  upon 
the  throats  of  the  people.  The  people 
have  ceased  paying  toll  to  the  "village 
schoolmaster"  whom  our  grandfathers 
knew,  and  in  lieu  thereof  free  educa- 
tion is  offered  to  every  child  in  the 
land.  The  "post  expressmen"  who 
once  collected  twenty-five  cents  for 
transporting  a  letter  from  one  city  to 
another  now  lie  in  forgotten  graves.   In 


many  cities  water,  gas  and  electric 
light  are  furnished  under  municipal 
management  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense,  and  the  great  "department" 
stores  are  teaching  the  people  that  if  it 
were  not  that  conservatism  pleads  and 
implores  to  spare  her  offspring,  the 
capitalist,  municipalities  could  supply 
their  citizens  with  all  necessaries  of  life 
at  actual  cost.  The  Railroad  Tde- 
grapher  says: 

"The  movement  against  department 
stores  by  small  dealers  is  calculated  to 
excite  the  risibility  of  reformers  and 
unionists  who  have  seen  the  small 
dealers  arming  themselves  and  their 
assistants  to  help  put  down  a  strike. 

"It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  small  dealers  are  persist- 
ently working  against  the  best  interests 
of  their  working  people  customers  all 
the  time.  They  vote  and  work  along 
old  fogy  lines,  doing  their  utmost  to 
perpetuate  existing  wrongs  and  forever 
blocking  the  progress  of  what  is  right. 
When  their  toes  are  pinched  by  the 
wheels  of  progress  a  mighty  howl  rends 
the  air,  and  working  people  are  called 
upon  to  assist  them.  Like  certain 
other  small  calibre  aristocrats  they  ex- 
pect assistance  from  others  when  their 
time  of  trouble  comes,  while  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
entreaties  when  assistance  is  required 
from  them. 

"The  department  stores  are  showing 
the  merits  of  economical  management 
and  giving  the  people  an  inkli 
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what  can  be  accomplished  by  them 
when  they  reach  the  stage  where  co- 
operative stores  will  be  possible. 

"In  the  near  future  working  people 
will  undoubtedly  club  together  and  run 
their  own  store  or  supply  department. 
The  cumbersome  and  wasteful  plan  of 
a  community  of  say  1,000  working 
people  having  a  dozen  or  more  stores 
with  proprietors  and  clerks  idling 
around,  waiting  for  customes  most  of 
the  time,  will  be  superseded  by  a  gen- 
eral store,  in  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent paid  a  regular  salary,  with  assist- 
ance to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
business.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any 
profit  should  be  made  out  of  selling  or 
buying  goods.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
mart  for  fair  exchange." 

***** 

While  the  national  hippodrome  is 

exhibiting  daily  at  Washington,  with 

General     Joseph 
The  WhltewMhliig   ^^^^^    ^    ^^^ 

Committ-.  3^^^  attraction, 
everyone  knows  that  the  entire  perform- 
ance is  a  burlesque — and  was  never 
intended  to  have  a  tragic  ending. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
generals  the  privates  lived  in  clover, 
while  the  field  officers  waded  ashore  at 
Santiago,  and  slept  in  water  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  lived  on  patriotism 
and  hard- tack.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  generals.  Camp  Wyckoff 
(alias  Montauk  Point)  was  Elysian 
Fields  II.,  and  the  responsibility  for  all 
fatalities,  mishaps  and  horrors  of  the 
recent  war  should  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  Volunteers, 
who  persisted  in  contracting  gout  and 
fever  by  eating  nothing  but  ice  cream 
and  pie  and  drinking  nothing  but  Apol- 
linaris  water  and  beer. 

According  to  the  generals,  the  man- 
agement of  every  detail  of  the  cam- 
paign  by  the  War   Department  was 


A  Chance 
For  a  DiscoMion 


supremely  magnificent,  and  if  thousands 
of  soldiers  died,  like  sheep  with  the  rot, 
it  was  because  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  good  treatment. 

According  to  the  generals  the  com- 
missary Department  was  all  that  the 
soul  could  wish.  Everything  moved 
with  mathematical  precision  and  never 
slipped  a  cog;  in  fact,  the  poor  devils 
who  kicked  with  their  last  gasp  didn't 
know  when  they  were  being  treated  well. 
***** 

Of  course  there  is  always  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  that  some 
people  should  disa- 
gree as  to  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  at 
Montauk  Point  is  quite  natural.  Now, 
some  people  have  complained  at  what 
was  supposed  to  have  been  mismanage- 
ment in  the  transportation  of  troops 
from  that  pest  hole,  while  others  say  if 
mismanagement  there  was  it  was  on 
the  part  of  the  inexperienced  volunteer 
officers  and  the  Long  Island  Railway 
Company;  and  if  half-starved,  fever- 
stricken  soldiers  slept  on  the  ground 
and  went  without  food  after  camp  had 
been  broken  it  was  because  the  rail- 
road did  not  possess  the  proper  trans- 
portation facilities. 

To  this  President  Baldwin  demurs, 
and  now  comes  this  self-same  Baldwin 
and  deposeth,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 

The  plan  for  moving  troops  from  Montauk 
was  to  move  one  regiment  of  infantry  per 
day,  provided  the  Long  Island  Ralboad 
Company  received  notice  the  morning  of 
the  day  previous  from  the  Quartermaster  of 
the  number  of  men  to  be  moved  on  any 
day,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  troops  shotild 
be  moved  except  on  the  written  order  of  the 
Quartermaster  at  New  York. 

At  5  o'clock  Tuesday  evening  we  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Quartermaster  at  New 
York  to  move  the  First  Ilhnois  Regiment  on 
Wednesday  morning.  At  7  o'clock  we  re- 
ceived another   message   coimtermandlng 
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this  order  and  stating  that  the  First  Illinois 
would  not  move  until  Thursday  momincf. 
On  Wednesday  morning  about  10  o'clock 
we  learned  from  Montauk  that  the  First  Illi- 
nois were  preparing  to  leave,  and.  as  I  have 
said  we  had  no  orders  at  all  to  move  them. 
As  they  were  to  be  sent  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  and  as  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  was  unable  to  furnish  cars,  the 
Quartermaster  gave  no  orders  for  these 
troops  to  leave  Montauk  for  Long  Island 
City.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  In 
which  the  First  Illmois  found  themselves  we 
sent  special  trains  to  Montauk,  and  Wednes- 
day night  moved  them  to  Long  Island  City, 
the  plan  being  to  deliver  them  at  Long 
Island  City  at  daylight,  which  was  done.  I 
noticed  that  they  did  not  leave  Jersey  City 
until  1:30  today. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  when  the  ques- 
tion about  moving  the  Illinois  regiment 
came  up,  the  Quartermaster  was  asked  If 
any  instructions  were  issued  about  moving 
the  District  of  Columbia  regiment,  and  was 
told  that  the  District  of  Columbta  regiment 
was  getting  ready  to  move  on  Thursday 
morning.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  the 
Quartermaster  advising  him  that  the  Illinois 
regiment  was  to  move,  and  that  we  could 
not  undertake  to  move  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia regiment.  This  message  was  not 
replied  to.  At  12:15  Thursday  noon  the 
Quartermaster  gave  an  order  on  the  tele- 
phone to  move  the  District  of  Columbia  regi- 
ment immediately.  Trains  had  been  made 
up  and  crews  ordered  to  move  a  detachment 
of  a  thousand  troops  which  were  to  arrive 
on  the  Pennsylvanta  Railroad  for  Montauk. 
The  Quartermaster  agreed  to  hold  back  the 
troops  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pro- 
vided trains  could  be  sent  immediately  to 
Montauk  for  the  District  of  Columbia  regi- 
ment. Before  crews  and  engines  could  be 
ordered  and  provided  the  troops  from  the 
Pennsylvanta  Railroad  arrived  at  Long 
Island  City  to  go  east.  The  resuh  is  that 
special  trains  have  been  sent  to  Montauk 
this  afternoon,  and  that  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia troops  will  be  loaded  this  afternoon 
and  arrive  at  Long  Island  City  about  mid- 


night, and  be  turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvanta 
Railroad  for  transportation  to  Washington. 

In  other  words,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
movement  of  troops  from  Montauk  made 
on  proper  orders  from  the  Quartermaster's 
department,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  in  these  last  two  cases  furnished 
trains  for  the  movement  of  troops  on  practi- 
cally no  notice. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  any  railroad  to 
undertake  the  movement  of  a  regiment  of 
a.  thousand  men,  with  Ita  baggage  and  equip- 
ment, unless  it  has  an  official  order  the  day 
before,  so  that  proper  train  arrangemento 
can  be  made.  We  have  never  yet  received 
an  official  order  to  move  the  Seventy-first 
regiment,  the  two  Michigan  regimenta  or 
the  District  of  Columbta  regiment. 
***** 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
"National  Peace  Jubilee*'  held  in  Chi- 
cago, and  of  which  the 
Union  Men,  president  of  the  United 
Take  Warning!  stateswas  the  honored 
guest,  was  the  fact  that  those  in  charge 
selected  the  greatest  scab  printing  office 
in  the  country  to  print  the  "official 
souvenir  program"  and  then  snubbed 
the  Governor  of  Illinois,  presumably 
because  he  had  taken  the  miners*  side 
of  the  Virden  trouble.  This  would  sig- 
nify that  while  we  may  "jubilate"  over 
a  supposed  peace  with  Spain,  those  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  demonstration 
propose  to  pursue  the  same  old  relent- 
less war  against  labor. 

But  when  we  stop  to  consider  that 
the  spoils  of  this  war  are  about  fifteen 
million  ignorant  pauperized  laborers 
who  are  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  working  people  in  the  States, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  people 
who  boss  the  nation  should  thus  serve 
notice  on  union  men  that  in  ttie  new 
order  of  things  they  will  take  no  part. 
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JENNIE  STANTON. 


TF  some  of  our  grandparents  of  fifty 
m  or  sixty  years  ago  were  permitted 
^  to  make  us  a  visit,  wouldn't  their 
eyes  open  wide  with  astonishment?  The 
countless  conveniences  that  we  use 
right  along  without  giving  them  a  second 
thought  were  never  even  dreamed  of  by 
these  worthy  people  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion. The  house  occupied  by  the  average 
person  of  today  is  a  palace  compared 
to  that  of  the  early  pioneer  settler. 
And  we  in  all  probability  would  be  more 
bewildered  by  the  />K:onveniences  of 
those  early-day  cabins  than  our  fore- 
fathers would  be  by  our  modern  con- 
veniences, if  we  were  compelled  to 
make  a  practical  test. 

Imagine  the  housewife  of  today  ex- 
changing her  steel  or  gas  range  for  an 
open  fire  place.  Or  attempting  to  bake 
a  batch  of  bread  in  an  old  "Dutch 
oven."  Suppose  she  should  find  her- 
self in  the  middle  of  July,  trying  to 
cook  dinner  in  a  ten  by  twelve  living 
room  raised  to  crematory  heat,  instead 
of  her  large,  airy,  commodious  kitchen. 
The  tallow  dip  in  its  use  and  construc- 
tion would  be  a  much  greater  problem 
to  her  than  gas  or  electric  lights  would  be 
to  her  grandmother;  and  her  household 
would  doubtless  stand  in  greater  danger 
of  t>eing  burnt  alive. 

If  we  but  stop  to  think,  the  modem 
house  Is  a  wonder.  Its  lighting  (by 
day  as  well  as  night),  its  heating,  ven- 


tilation, sewerage,  and  lavatory  con- 
veniences are  the  result  of  great  brain 
work.  A  flat  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
is  so  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments that  housekeeping  now  would 
seem  to  be  but  play  work  as  compared 
with  pioneer  days.  Here  heat,  water, 
fuel,  gas,  janitor  service,  garbage  gath- 
erer, even  down  to  a  bicycle  room  in 
the  basement,  are  all  furnished,  and  at 
a  very  reasonable  figure  too. 

A  dwelling  house  of  today  is  so  amply 
supplied  with  clothes  press  and  closet 
that  one  wonders,  if  he  stops  to  think 
at  all  on  the  subject,  how  they  managed 
before  this  style  was  adopted.  The 
actual  luxury  of  having  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  dispose  of  your  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  other  numerous 
belongings,  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  that  person  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  living  in  cramped  quarters. 

There  is  probably  nothing  better  cal- 
culated to  try  one*s  patience  or  ruffle 
one's  temper  than  living  in  a  trunk, 
unless  indeed  it  be  attempting  to  live 
in  two  trunks.  Such  a  collection  of 
things  one  does  accumulate!  There 
are  little  rolls  of  pieces  left  from  every 
dress  and  waist  you  have  had  in  the 
last  five  years.  You  are  loth  to  part 
with  any  one  of  these  until  the  garment 
itself  is  past  redemption.  For  who 
knows  when  some  luckless  accident 
may  render  it  necessary  to  draw  on  the 
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reserve  supply?  Although  your  ward- 
robe may  be  decidedly  on  the  ebb,  for 
some  unexplalnable  reason  your  stock 
of  scraps  never  wavers,  the  supply 
always  exceeding  the  demand.  The 
descent  of  some  old  auntie  or  grand- 
mother in  quest  of  quilt  pieces  comes 
occasionally  as  a  positive  blessing,  com- 
pelling a  grand  clearing  out. 

When  you  reach  an  abiding  place 


where  it  is  possible  to  thread  out  your 
possessions,  and  consign  your  trunk  to 
the  store  room,  then  Indeed  you  are  in 
a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  stop  and  con- 
sider your  blessings.  How  the  hard- 
ships of  the  early  settlers  with  their 
tallow  dips,  puncheon  floors  and  home- 
spun have  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  with  which  you  are 
surrounded. 


F/tSJHIOj^  AJ^D  HOJVIE. 

PAULINE  MARTIN. 

^T  this  particular  time  we  are  almost  and  skirt, 
^^  certain  to  look  for  a  comfortable 
-**  house  gown.  Last  year's  may  be 
too  shabby  for  afternoons,  although  it 
can  be  worn  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  For  this  purpose  outing  flannel  is 
a  favorite  material,  as  it  is  not  only 
comfortable  but  quite  inexpensive. 

Others  use  a  dark  calico  with  a  lin- 
ing and  if  you  select  a  pretty  pattern  you 
will  find  it  makes  a  very  desirable  as 
well  as  inexpensive  gown. 

There  is  always  one  thing  you  can 
give  a  matron  and  you  will  find  it  ap- 
preciated, namely,  a  wrapper  pattern  of 
cashmere  or  flannel.  The  wrappers 
here  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  are  all  neat 
and  easily  made  and  in  no  instance 
is  the  trimming  costly  or  profuse. 

An  exquisite  tea  gown,  one  worthy 
of  special  mention,  is  here  shown.  It 
is  made  of  heliotrope  henrietta  and  has 
accordeon  plaitings  over  the  shoulders. 
A  deep  cream  insertion  renders  the 
fronts  lovely.  The  skirt  is  finished  by 
a  ruching  of  the  same  material.  A 
generous  tie  of  ribbon  defines  the  waist 
line. 

Figure  3  represents  a  gown  of  brown 
cloth.  The  fancy  front  is  made  of 
white  corded  silk.  Brown  braid  is  fanci- 
fully arranged  on  the  front  of  both  waist 


Ordinary  woolen  soutache 
braid  which  sells  for  45  cents  a  bolt 
can  be  made  into  a  handsome  braid 
trimming  if  one  is  artistic  and  handy 
with  the  needle. 

Never  before  did  the  ribbon  depart- 
ments reap  such  a  harvest  as  they  did 
this  year.  The  season  began  with  the 
corded  rosettes  on  the  hats.  Then  the 
crepon  skirts  and  fancy  tailor-made 
gowns  were  elaborately  trimmed  in  satin 
ribbon.  Next  the  summer  gowns  had 
handsome  sashes  and  later  on  the 
stocks  and  belts  were  all  made  of  rib- 
bon. A  new  stock  for  each  waist  is  the 
ordinary  thing  if  you  can  afford  it. 
Now  the  latest  is  the  gaudy  bayadere 
stripe  for  belt  and  stock. 

Happy  Indeed  is  she  who  has  a 
smooth  skin  faintly  tinted  with  pink,  for 
she  can  then  wear  cerise  and  violet 
well.  Violet  is  especially  refined,  but 
let  us  be  careful  as  to  the  shade  we 
choose,  as  it  is  a  very  trying  color. 

Some  very  handsome  trimmings  are 
now  to  be  seen.  Plain  white  corded 
silk  and  a  cream  with  a  faint  glimmer 
of  gold  in  it  are  especially  handsome 
garnitures.  There  are  also  some  pretty 
band  trimmings  with  suggestions  of 
chenille  on  them. 

Nettings  spangled  and  dotted  with 
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chenille  are  seen  in  black  with  gray  and 
black  with  heliotrope  and  green. 

Exquisite  indeed  are  some  of  the 
new  plaids  for  skirts.  A  brown  and 
turquoise  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  gold 
here  and  there  is  pretty.  Another  pretty 
plaid  is  much  the  same  design  only  the 
colors  are  green,  cerise  and  black. 

Handsome  taffetta  shirt  waists  corded 
in  almost  every  design  are  now  seen. 
The  entire  yokes  are  made  of  cordings. 
The  serpentine  pattern  is  very  much 
admired.  Black  satin  waists  continue 
to  be  worn.  The  fronts  are  elaborately 
corded  and  also  the  upper  portion  of  the 


was  especially  rich  and  pretty  had  an 
olive  green  ground  and  an  immense 
rose  design  in  the  rich  hues  of  red  and 
an  odd  shade  between  a  tan  and  a  pink 
which  could  not  be  called  salmon  color. 
The  color  scheme  was  too  beautiful  to 
be  expressed  in  words.  The  materials 
make  very  satisfactory  covers  for  com- 
forts. Some  of  the  favorite  shades  are 
pale  blues  and  pinks.  Cream  grounds 
with  red  figures  sell  well  as  they  look 
very  warm  and  comfortable  for  winter. 
Should  you  be  the  possessor  of  one 
of  those  upholstered  boxes  which  con- 
ceal a  goodly  supply  of  wearing  apparel, 


sleeves.  Here  the  expert  needle  woman 
is  again  happy,  because  she  can  render 
beautiful  any  material. 

A  pretty  arrangement  of  a  drapery 
for  a  door  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  It  is  in 
this  instance  made  of  blue  and  gold  re- 
versible silk  damask  and  costs,  ready 
made,  about  $7.00.  But  should  you 
wish  to  make  it  of  denim  or  silk  you 
can  have  it  for  much  less. 

Some  very  handsome  and  inexpen- 
sive materials  for  cosy  corner  draperies 
are  now  displayed  in  the  stores.  They 
are  called  cretonnes  and  come  in  almost 
all  the  desirable  shades.    A  piece  which 


you  will  find  that  cretonne  will  be  an 
inexpensive  and  ornamental  covering 
for  it.  It  will  not  retain  dust  as  the 
heavy  woolen  fabrics  do,  but  may  be 
easily  shaken  out  or  washed  if  neces- 
sary. The  price  per  yard  is  never  more 
than  fifteen  cents,  even  for  the  very 
handsomest  designs,  and  very  often  you 
will  be  able  to  purchase  it  for  perhaps 
twelve  and  one-half  cents. 

Little  scraps  of  silks,  satins  and  vel- 
vets may  be  utilized  for  a  pretty  pillow 
cover  if  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  small  squares  are  puffed  and 
arranged  on  a  piece  of  cloth  so  that 
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they  look  like  a  pan  of  buns  taken  from 
the  oven.  They  are  much  prettier 
made  in  this  way  than  in  the  ordinary 
crazy  patch.  Then  too,  no  siik  is  needed 
to  work  them*  and  in  a  large  cushion  it 
would  cost  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents. 

The  wise  girl  provides  herself  with  a 
supply  of  fancy  work  for  the  long  winter 
evenings,  that  Is  unless  she  is  unusually 
indolent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are 
no  such  girls  among  the  daughters  of 
the  firemen.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  should  learn  to  mend  and  make 
so  that  should  they  be  so  unf ortimate  as 
to  have  to  take  their  mother's  place 
they  might  fulfill  the  duties  of  her  posi- 
tion well.  The  patterns  which  are  sold 
now  are  so  perfect  and  the  directions  so 
explicit  that  one  should  find  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  making  an  ordinary  garment. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
girls  in  a  family  it  is  especially  neces- 


sary that  they  should  do  at  least  their 
plain  sewing.  Do  not  Imagine  yourself 
poverty  stricken  because  you  will  not 
pay  for  having  your  shirt  waists  made. 
Several  and  indeed  the  majority  of  our 
well-off  girls  make  their  own  waists,  and 
only  the  othe  day  a  young  lady  said  that 
she  could  spend  about  six  dollars  on 
lace  for  her  gown  because  she  made  it 
herself.  Thus  she  saved  the  price  of 
the  trimming  by  her  own  industry.  An- 
other young  lady  who  is  universally  ad- 
mired and  is  admitted  to  all  the  draw- 
ing room  receptions  of  swell  society, 
divulged  the  secret  of  her  non-appear- 
ence  at  several  social  functions. 

"Well,**  she  said,  "we  must  have  had 
fully  twenty  dolls  to  dress  for  that  day, 
and  we  worked  very  hard  to  fill  our 
orders,  because  if  we  did  not  oblige  our 
patrons  we  should  not  long  have  their 
trade.  The  bazaar  brought  us  some 
handsome  orders  indeed.*' 


FALLING  LEAVES. 

OBOROIB  11.  8AR0ENT. 


The  leaves  are  falling,  the  beautiful  leaves — 

The  russet,  the  golden,  the  red ; 
So  bright  in  their  way,  yet  how  short  was  their  stay, 

It  is  sad,  but  'tis  true  they  are  dead. 

The  leaves  are  falling,  the  beautiful  leaves, 
In  a  silent  way  speaking  to  all : 

In  beauty  today — tomorrow  decay, 

So  prepare,  for  like  me  you  may  fall. 

The  leaves  are  falling,  the  beautiful  leaves. 

From  their  heights  they  come  silently  down 

To  the  Mother  Earth  that  gave  them  their  birth, 
The  red,  and  the  gold,  and  the  brown. 

The  leaves  are  falling,  the  beautiful  leaves. 
They  but  brighten  a  desolate  day ; 

They  speak  to  the  heart  and  a  lesson  impart. 
All  are  silently  passing  away. 
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loUBI^ieATIOj^l  OF  loOeOJVIOTIVES. 

Among  the  interesting  reports  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers' Association  is  that  of  the  committee  on  **  Lubrication  of  Locomotives; 
the  Best  Method  of  Reducing  Hot  Bearings  to  a  Minimum  with  the  Least 
Amount  of  Oil.*'    The  following  being  the  main  points : 

'The  fitting  of  bearings  is  as  important  a  matter  as  the  selection  of  the 
hibricant  to  be  used  or  manner  of  applying  same.  We  frequently  meet  con- 
ditions, caused  by  improper  fitting  of  bearings,  where  no  amount  of  lubricant  wiD 
serve  the  purpose.  When  this  condition  exists  we  are  compelled  to  search  out 
the  seat  of  disorder  that  we  may  restore  normal  conditions,  when  the  minimum 
amount  of  lubricant  will  again  become  effective. 

"The  best  lubricant  is  the  one  which  will  allow  the  rubbing  surfaces  to  pass 
over  each  other  with  the  least  resistance,  consequently  doing  the  least  amount 
of  work  and  generating  the  least  amount  of  heat.  For  any  substance  to  be 
efficient  as  a  lubricant  it  must  have  sufficient  body  or  combined  capilarity  and 
viscosity  to  keep  the  rubbing  surfaces  from  coming  in  contact  at  the  greatest 
pressure.  It  should  have  the  greatest  fluidity  consistent  with  the  amount  of 
pressure  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  Should  not  decompose  or  change  by 
gumming  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  while  in  use,  nor  contain  acid  or  any  sub- 
stance liable  to  Injure  the  metals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Should  stand 
high  temperature  without  vaporizing,  and  low  temperature  without  solidifying  and 
be  free  from  grit  and  foreign  matter. 

"Lubricants  are  used  to  reduce  the  friction  caused  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  two  surfaces.  The  effect  of  friction  is  to  wear  away  or  abrade  the  solids  of 
which  the  bearings  are  made  and  to  generate  heat  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
work  of  friction. 

"Therefore,  much  depends  upon  proper  lubrication  before  starting  on  a  trip. 
Every  movable  part  should  be  examined  carefully,  and  every  oil  hole  cleaned 
out  and  receive  its  proper  amount  of  oil.  Oiling  should  never  be  done  hurriedly, 
but  carefully  and  deliberately.  No  more  oil  than  can  adhere  to  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces is  of  any  use,  as  all  supplied  in  excess  of  that  is  a  waste,  Oiling  such  as 
tops  of  engine  trucks  and  driving  boxes,  shoes,  wedges  and  valve  gear,  should 
be  done  as  short  a  time  before  leaving  as  possible.  If  more  attention  was  given 
to  careful  oiling  of  the  engine,  and  oil  at  proper  time  before  leaving  terminals 
less  hot  bearings  would  be  encountered. 

"The  proper  lubrication  of  driving  boxes  and  engine  trucks  and  tender 
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journals  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  care  of  packing  In  cellars  and  sponging  on 
top  of  driving  and  engine  truck  boxes.     .     .     . 

''A  great  deal  of  oil  may  be  wasted  and  journals  made  to  run  hot  by  using 
saturated  packing  only.  Drained  saturated  packing  should  always  be  used  In 
replenishing  or  packing  new.  Free  oil  from  a  small  squirt  gun  of  one-fourth 
pint  or  less  capacity,  should  only  be  used  when  packing  is  dry.  If  packing  is 
seared  over  and  does  not  feel  oily  to  the  hand,  but  Is  otherwise  In  good  condition, 
stir  up  the  waste  well  and  distribute  a  little  oil  over  the  surface  of  packing  with 
squirt  gun.  One-fourth  pint  or  less  Is  usually  sufficient.  When  no  free  oil  Is 
used,  on  inspecting  cellar  or  box  and  packing  is  found  dry  It  Is  often  taken  out, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  thrown  away.  Where  In  replenishing  with  saturated 
packing  one-half  to  one  gallon  Is  used,  with  squirt-gun  the  packing  Is  saved  and 
is  not  taken  out  unless  worn  out.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  repacking  a 
cellar  or  box  new  as  It  requires  good  judgment  to  determine  the  proper  amount 
required  to  fill  cellar  or  box  so  It  will  remain  up  against  journal  and  not  press 
journal  hard  enough  for  the  surface  to  become  seared  over  In  the  first  few  miles 
out,  causing  a  hot  bearing.  A  competent  man  assigned  to  this  work  will  be  the 
means  of  saving  oil  and  reducing  the  number  of  hot  bearings  to  a  minimum. 

"It  has  been  found  that  cotton  waste  is  a  saver  of  oil  in  warm  weather  over 
wool  waste  on  top  of  driving  and  engine  truck  boxes  owing  to  the  closeness  of  Its 
fibre  over  wool  and  other  packing. 

"Conditions  govern  the  length  of  time  a  journal  should  run  without  being  re- 
oiled  or  packed.  It  is  economical  to  have  packing  on  engines  on  Important 
runs  examined  before  going  out,  but  not  oiled  or  packed  unless  required.  On 
less  Important  runs  as  reported  by  engineer. 

"The  common  practice  of  carrying  oil  cans  next  to  boiler  heads  In  warm 
weather  is  a  bad  one  generally,  and  Is  often  the  cause  of  hot  bearings  owing  to 
the  oil  running  off  the  top  of  driving  or  engine  truck  boxes  and  other  surfaces  it 
is  intended  to  lubricate  faster  than  If  It  were  less  warm  and  thin. 

"Your  committee  is  very  much  surprised  at  the  Information  gained  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  roads  that  do  not  wipe  their  engines,  and  your  committee 
believe  this  to  be  false  economy  as  dirt  and  grit  Is  the  enemy  of  cool  bearings, 
and  if  not  wiped  off  will  in  time  find  Its  way  onto  bearings,  causing  a  delay  to  trains 
on  account  of  running  hot.  A  clean  machine  will  be  taken  better  care  of  by 
men  in  charge  than  one  that  is  all  grease  and  dirt. 

"From  Information  received  by  your  committee  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
babbitt  metal  on  sides  of  engine  and  driving  boxes  and  on  face  of  eccentric  straps 
has  been  the  means  of  preventing  hot  bearings  and  diminishing  the  amount  of 
oil  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  one  road  it  was  almost  impossible  to  run 
eccentrics  without  using  a  great  deal  of  cylinder  oil  on  same.  After  straps  were 
babbitted  have  had  no  trouble  In  running  eccentrics  on  engine  oil.  On  the  most 
important  and  fastest  runs  engine  oil  is  used  and  no  case  of  hot  eccentric  with 
babbitted  straps. 

"The  kind  of  oil  cans  used  by  englnemen  deserve  more  attention.  A  can 
with  valve  attachment,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  oil  without  allowing  oil  to  flow 
from  end  of  spout  when  reaching  from  one  oil  hole  to  another,  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  large  amount  of  oil. 
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"Below,  your  committee  gives  the  questions  as  sent  out  for  Information,  also 
with  extracts  from  answers  received  to  same: 

*' Question  I,  Do  you  use  any  automatic  devices  for  lubricating  locomotive 
journal  bearings  while  running?  If  so,  please  give  drawing  or  sketch  of  same, 
and  state  how  they  work. 

<<  *We  use  for  driving  journals  a  cup  set  on  the  running  board  with  a  copper 
pipe  leading  to  each  box.  The  engine  truck  boxes  are  similarly  equipped,  cups 
being  placed  on  frames  back  of  cylinder  for  back  journal  and  on  pilot  sheet  for 
forward  one.  Those  cups  are  made  so  that  top  can  be  removed  by  hand.  The 
inside  has  a  spindle,  threaded,  that  sets  on  the  bottom,  a  ball  seat  preferred. 
This  spindle  has  four  oil  ways  cut  lengthwise  through  and  a  little  below  bottom 
of  thread,  and  is  held  in  place  after  screwing  into  bottom  of  cup  by  a  piece  of 
brass  wire  which  passes  through  top  end  of  spindle,  and  is  bent  in  a  half  circle, 
which  springs  out  against  side  of  cup,  making  it  perfectly  adjustable.* " 


bOeOMOTOLOGY. 

32 — Gui  fx>tii  kinds  be  used  on  the  same  train  with  senrice  applka^ 
tion?  Yes,  if  a  moderately  slow  reduction  of  train  line  pressure  is  made  at  the 
brake  valve. 

33 — How  much  presstire  on  the  brake  piston  do  you  get  on  fuU 
application  with  plain  triple  valve^  having:  70  pounds  auxiliary  pressure 
and  8  inches  piston  travel?  Fifty  pounds,  and  you  can  get  this  with  a  number 
of  light  reductions  added  together,  or  at  one  reduction,  if  it  amounts  to  20 
pounds  or  two-sevenths  of  the  auxiliary  pressure. 

34 — How  much  pressure  on  the  brake  piston  with  the  quick  acthm 
triple  yalve  and  emergfency  application  ?  Sixty  pounds.  With  the  emer- 
gency you  will  get  the  full  pressure  at  the  first  reduction,  provided  it  is  sudden 
enough  to  operate  the  quick  action  part  of  the  triple.  If  you  want  the  full  pres- 
sure of  60  pounds,  get  it  at  the  first  reduction  or  you  may  not  get  any  more  than 
50  pounds. 

35 — ^Why  this  difference  in  pressure  on  brake  piston?  The  brake 
with  plain  triple  gets  all  its  air  from  auxiliary,  and  can  only  have  50  pounds, 
while  the  brake  with  quick  acting  triple  gets  some  air  from  the  train  pipe. 
When  the  emergency  valves  in  triple  open  and  let  air  out  of  the  train  pipe  so  as 
to  make  the  next  triple  work  quick  action,  this  air  goes  into  the  brake  cylinder 
through  a  large  port,  equalizes  in  an  instant,  the  air  from  auxiliary  continues  to 
flow  in  afterward  through  a  small  port  in  air  valve,  and  the  final  pressure  on 
brake  is  60  pounds. 

36. — ^Does  it  take  a  sudden  reduction  of  train  pipe  pressure  to  set  the 
brake  with  the  emergfency  action^  or  will  a  slow  and  heavy  reduction  set 
it  with  emergfency  action?  A  sudden  reduction  must  be  made  and  extend 
to  the  first  quick-action  triple  to  set  them  all  with  emergency.  If  the  reduction 
is  so  gradual  when  it  affects  the  triple  that  the  graduating  valve  can  let  air  into 
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brake  cylinder  and  reduce  auxiliary  pressure  as  fast  as  train  pipe  pressure  is 
reduced,  it  will  not  work  the  emergency  on  the  train.  To  show  how  light  a 
reduction  will  operate  the  quick- action  provided  it  is  sudden,  shut  the  angle 
cocks  next  to  a  quick-action  triple  valve,  let  the  air  out  of  hose,  couple  them 
up  again  and  open  angle-cock  suddenly.  Just  what  air  goes  into  the  two  empty 
hose  from  rear  end  of  train  will  work  the  quick-action.  If  this  angle-cock  is 
opened  very  slowly,  it  will  not  do  it. 

37* — What  aif  pressure  operates  the  pump  goyemor^  the  train  pipe 
or  main  reservoir?  With  D-5  brake  valve,  the  main  reservoir;  with  all  others, 
the  train  pipe  pressure. 

38* — ^If  gOYcmor  does  not  regulate  the  train  line  pressure^  how  do 
you  adjust  it  with  D-8  valve?  With  D-5  valve?  With  D-8  valve  the 
train  line  pressure  is  regulated  by  the  pump  governor.  The  taring  in  governor 
should  be  set  so  70  pounds  air  pressure  will  raise  the  diaphragm  and  air  valve, 
so  air  will  go  down  on  piston  and  force  steam  valve  shut.  If  anything  gets  on 
the  seat  of  this  little  air  valve  so  it  does  not  set  tight,  air  will  get  through  steady 
and  keep  governor  shut  off  at  a  low  pressure.  With  D-5  valve  the  train  line 
pressure  is  regulated  by  the  feed  valve  or  train  line  governor  on  the  side  of 
brake  valve.  Set  the  spring  in  feed  valve  so  it  will  let  the  train  line  pressure  move 
feed  valve  piston  down  with  70  pounds  pressure.  This  will  let  feed  valve  close, 
so  no  more  air  can  pass  from  main  reservoir  through  running  position  port  to 
train  line,  and  pump  governor  should  set  at  enough  higher  pressure  to  carry  the 
desired  excess  pressure. 

39* — How  can  you  tell  if  all  the  cars  in  your  train  are  cut  in  and 
working  air?  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  tell  while  in  the  cab  if  ail  the  cars 
are  cut  in  and  working  air,  if  you  mean  by  that  all  the  brakes  working.  You 
can  tell  by  the  train  line  exhaust  from  brake  valve  if  you  have  a  long  or  short 
train,  but  that  only  gives  you  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  train  pipe,  not  the 
number  of  triples  working;  for  if  ail  the  triples  were  cut  out  in  the  cross-over 
pipes,  just  about  as  much  air  would  come  out  of  train  line  exhaust  as  with  all 
of  them  cut  in.  Some  men  claim  that  they  can  tell  when  they  release  the 
brakes  how  many  are  working,  as  the  main  reservoir  will  drop  a  certain  amount 
for  each  car — if  a  pound  for  each  car,  a  drop  of  five  pounds  would  mean  five  cars. 
The  size  of  the  main  reservoir,  speed  at  which  pump  was  running,  length  and 
size  of  train  pipe  on  each  car,  size  of  auxiliary,  whether  for  10-inch  or  14-inch 
cylinder,  and  piston  travel  of  various  brakes,  all  would  affect  the  amount  of  air 
it  would  take  to  charge  up  again.  Possibly  it  can  be  done;  some  men  claim 
they  can  do  it  on  the  train  they  handle  every  day. 

40* — Can  you  tell  by  the  action  of  the  brake  valve  if  angle  cock  has 
been  closed  near  head  end  of  train?  How?  Yes,  sir.  If  angle  cock  has 
been  closed  at  or  near  the  tender,  the  train  line  will  be  so  short  that  when  brake 
valve  is  put  on  full  release  or  running  position  after  making  a  service  application, 
it  will  charge  up  quicker  than  cavity  D,  over  equalizing  piston.  Then  the  train 
Une  pressure  will  raise  the  piston  and  air  will  blow  out  of  train  line  exhaust  till 
pressures  equalize  on  either  side  of  the  piston.     If  the  piston  sticks  or  leaks 
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very  much  this  action  will  not  always  take  place;  the  valve  must  be  in  good 
order.  It  is  worth  while  observing  this  action  of  the  D-8  and  D-5  valves,  as 
they  give  you  notice  when  releasing  brake  that  an  angle  cock  is  shut,  and  you 
will  be  unable  to  set  brakes  behind  closed  cock.  A  partial  stoppage  in  pipe 
under  tender  will  produce  the  same  effect,  or  if  the  tender  is  piped  with  smaB 
pipe  a  very  little  air  will  blow  out  each  time.  Emergency  application  with  D-8 
valve  does  not  show  this  effect. 

41 — If  train  breaks  in  two  between  air  brake  cars»  what  should  you 
do?  Explain  fully*  Shut  off  the  engine,  lap  the  brake  valve  to  save  main 
reservoir  air,  whistle  out  a  flag,  have  the  open  angle  cock  on  last  car  that  is 
still  connected  to  engine  shut,  and  let  off  brakes  on  the  head  part  from  engine. 
After  coupling  the  parts  of  train  together,  test  the  brakes  to  see  that  all  are 
working.  Some  men  think  that  if  all  brakes  release,  that  is  test  enough.  Don't 
risk  it. 

42 — If  a  hose  bursts  while  the  train  is  running:^  what  should  you  do? 
How  will  you  locate  the  bursted  hose?  If  a  hose  bursts  do  about  the  same 
as  in  case  of  a  train  breaking  in  two.  When  the  brake  man  starts  to  find  the 
bursted  hose  put  your  brake  valve  on  running  position  and  let  a  little  air  back  in 
the  train  line  and  hose  so  he  can  hear  it  blowing  out  when  he  comes  to  it.  He 
should  then  shut  the  cock  between  bursted  hose  and  engine.  As  soon  as  he 
does  this,  the  black  hand  will  begin  to  rise,  and  knowing  the  escape  of  air  has 
been  stopped  you  can  go  to  full  release  and  let  off  brakes.  After  hose  is  re- 
placed, brake  can  be  released  on  the  rest  of  the  train.  If  it  is  not  expedient  to 
remain  there  to  replace  the  hose,  bleed  all  the  cars  behind  the  bursted  hose  and 
proceed,  with  all  the  trainmen  understanding  that  you  have  only  part  of  the 
brakes  working. 

43 — ^Is  it  necessary  to  make  what  is  called  a  terminal  station  test 
after  breaking:  in  two^  or  bursting;  and  replacing:  a  hose,  before  starting: 
out  with  train  agfain?  I  think  so.  Some  think  that  if  the  brakes  on  rear 
cars  are  released  by  the  engineer  that  is  test  enough,  but  it  should  be  known 
that  the  brake  can  be  set  as  well  as  released  from  the  engine.  If  you  try  to 
make  up  the  lost  time  a  good  brake  will  be  needed;  better  be  sure. 

44 — ^If  anything:  breaks  about  the  brake  rig:8:ing:,  can  you  operate 
that  brake?  What  do  you  do  in  this  case  for  both  plain  and  quick  action 
triples?  No,  sir.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  out  that  brake  and  let  air  pass 
through  the  train  pipe  to  and  from  the  other  cars.  This  is  done  by  turning  the 
plug  cock  in  the  plain  triple  to  a  half  way  position  between  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular, so  as  to  blind  the  ports  that  are  next  to  and  In  line  with  the  train 
pipe  and  brake  cylinder  connections;  this  will  prevent  this  triple  operating  and 
cut  out  the  brake  cylinder  so  no  air  can  get  in  or  out.  Be  sure  the  brake  Is 
fully  released  before  you  cut  it  out.  With  the  quick  action  triple  shut  the  cut- 
out cock  in  cross-over  pipe  by  turning  handle  parallel  with  pipe,  and  bleed 
auxiliary. 
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45 — ^How  should  you  set  and  release  the  brake  on  a  ^part  air^ 
freis:ht  train?  How  on  a  passengfer  train?  Make  a  very  mild  reduction, 
between  four  and  six  pounds,  and  wait  long  enough  for  the  brakes  to  take  hold 
and  slack  up  train,  to  run  up  against  air- braked  cars  before  you  make  a  second 
application  or  a  third.  After  train  is  bunched  up  solid,  set  the  brake  as  tight  as 
necessary  to  control  train.  If  you  think  hand  brakes  are  set  on  rear  end  of 
train,  give  trainmen  time  to  release  them  before  releasing  air  brake  and  work- 
ing steam.  At  a  stop  the  air  brake  should  be  held  on  till  train  stops,  to  avoid 
breaking  in  two.  With  a  passenger  train  make  the  first  reduction  about  five  to 
seven  pounds,  to  be  sure  you  cover  the  leakage  grooves;  very  light  reduction 
after  the  first  one.  When  about  to  stop,  let  off  the  brake  a  few  feet  before  the 
final  stop  is  made,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cars  giving  a  lurch  forward  and  then 
back,  caused  by  the  truck  tilting  forward  and  then  righting  itself. 


Questions  Answered* — The  following  questions  have  been  received  from 
correspondents,  answers  to  which  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger: 

A  Fireman  asks  "if  a  'Sweeney'  connected  to  right  steam  chest  will  work 
when  right  side  is  disconnected."  Answer. — ^Yes,  If  the  right  side  of  engine  is 
disconnected  and  steam  chests  in  good  order.  When  left  side  is  reversed  it 
will  pump  air  into  the  steam  pipes  and  it  will  come  over  from  one  chest  to  the 
other,  so  there  will  be  the  same  back  pressure  in  the  right  steam  chest  there  Is 
in  the  left  one.  This  compressed  air  from  the  cylinders  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  main  reservoir  and  charge  up  the  trainpipe  to  help  out  the  air  pump. 

A  member  of  Lodge  233  asks:  "Is  there  any  difference  in  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  outside  of  a  boiler  while  running  over  a  bridge  than  while 
running  otherwise?  Answer. — There  are  two  ways  to  look  at  this  question.  If 
you  mean  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler  caused  by  pushing  it  through 
a  body  of  air  and  displacing  the  air  in  each  direction,  down  under  the  boiler,  out 
at  each  side  and  above  it,  possibly  there  is  a  very  little  less  pressure  when  on  a 
bridge,  so  that  the  air  can  be  moved  down  under  the  engine  freely  through  the 
bridge  than  when  on  a  solid  bank.  The  shape  of  the  front  end  of  a  locomotive 
boiler,  it  being  square  across  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  shell  of  the  boiler  has 
considerable  to  do  with  this  pressure  on  it  when  moving  fast,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  air  close  to  the  boiler  moves  along  at  about  the  same  speed  as  the  boiler 
does.  A  steam  vessel  which  has  the  proper  shape  to  push  the  water  to  each  side  as 
easily  as  possible  can  be  moved  faster  through  deep  water  than  through  shallow, 
and  the  speed  of  any  vessel  through  a  narrow  canal  is  limited.  But  if  you  mean 
the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler  due  to  height  of  the  column  of  air 
which  presses  on  it  from  every  side,  there  will  be  no  difference.  The  air  is  es- 
timated to  extend  forty-five  miles  from  the  earth,  and  It  is  the  weight  of  this 
column  of  air  that  gives  it  Its  pressure.  Therefore  the  farther  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  its  pressure  Is  exerted  the  less  will  be  shown,  and  this  fact  Is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  barometer  when  it  is  used  to  measure  the  height  of  a  moun- 
tain. This  pressure  is  the  same  if  taken  on  a  bridge  as  on  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge.    Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  move  so  very  freely 
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amongst  each  other  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  no  cohesion.  The  down- 
ward pressure  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  forces  the  atoms  of  air  In  every 
way,  so  that  this  pressure  Is  about  the  same  on  all  parts  of  a  boiler,  whether  on 
a  bridge  or  on  a  solid  bank. 


BOOK  I^EVIEW. 

Air-Bfake  Gttediism* — By  Robert  H.  Blackall.  This  book  is  a 
complete  treatise  of  the  air  brake  equipment,  Including  the  latest  devices  and  In- 
ventions used.  All  parts  of  the  air  brake,  their  troubles  and  peculiarities,  and  a 
practical  way  to  find  and  remedy  them  are  explained. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  class-room — ^the  method 
used  being  that  of  the  question  and  answer  plan.  The  author  has  treated  the 
subject  in  this  manner  as  the  one  best  adapted  to  beginners;  he  has  taken  up 
each  topic  in  its  simplest  form,  and  then  by  progressive  work  has  covered  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  the  topics  as  well,  thus  making  a  book  valuable  to  men 
already  advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  the  air  brake.  Trainmen  and  engine 
crews  will  find  special  and  practical  assistance  to  their  work  under  the  subjects 
Train  Handling  and  Train  Inspection. 

The  author's  many  years'  experience  as  Alr-Brake  Inspector  and  Instructor 
on  the  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  R.  R.  enables  him  to  know  at  once  how  to  treat  the 
subject,  in  a  practical  and  plain  way. 

This  book  contains  nearly  1 ,000  questions  with  their  answers,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  engravings  and  two  large  folding  plates  of  the  Westinghouse  Quick- 
Action  Automatic  Brake,  and  also  the  9i~lnch  Improved  Air  Pump.  These 
engravings  were  ail  specially  made  for  reference  in  the  study  of  the  various 
parts  and  workings  of  the  air  brake.  240  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price.  $1.50;  Norman  W.  Henley  &  Co.,  Publishers.  132  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Soft  Coal  Btifningf.— By  C.  M.  Hiccinson  (Fifth  Edition).  A  pamphlet 
of  eighteen  pages,  being  a  treatise  on  the  combustion  of  soft  coal.  Instruct- 
ive and  interesting  to  all  who  have  aught  to  do  with  the  '*smoke  nuisance"  or 
the  expense  of  fuel.  Published  by  the  Railivay  Master  Mechanic,  816  Rookery, 
Chicago,  111.     Price,  25  cents. 
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The  Industrial  Commission. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
iR  President  McKlnley  had  appointed 
Grand  Master  Sargent  a  member  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Grand 
Master  had  accepted  such  position, 
expecting  to  retire  from  official  service 
in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  he  was  finally  persuaded  by  the 
delegates  at  the  Toronto  Convention  to 
reconsider  his  action.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  many  delegates  he  agreed 
to  allow  his  name  to  again  be  presented 
for  the  office  of  Grand  Master,  and  he 
has  tendered  to  the  President  his  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Toronto  Con- 
vention instructed  the  Grand  Master 
and  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
to  draft  and  forward  to  the  President  a 
formal  acknowlgement  of  appreciation 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  this  Broth- 
erhood in  selecting  its  chief  executive 
officer  for  so  responsible  a  position. 

Aside  from  the  personal  Interests  of 
the  Grand  Master  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, for  no  one  would  have  been 
better  fitted  to  ably  and  effectively  rep- 
resent railway  employes  than  Grand 
Master  Sargent,  but  the  Brotherhood 
has  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of 


our  organization  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  its  chief  executive 
officer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  not  fail  to  select  as  Bro.  Sargent's 
successor  on  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion a  member  of  one  of  the  railway 
organizations.  No  class  of  workers 
are  more  deserving  of  representation 
on  this  Commission  than  railway  em- 
ployes, and  when  it  Is  remembered  that 
labor's  representation  is  but  insignifi- 
cant numerically,  the  representative 
chosen  should  be  a  man  who  will  have 
the  indorsement  of  all  the  Brother- 
hoods. Without  exception  Grand  Mas- 
ter Sargent's  appointment  was  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  all  the  railway  organizations,  and  his 
successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  should 
at  least  have  as  united  support. 


The  Atlanta  Federated  Meeting.    • 

fHE  great  union  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Atlanta  Federation  of  Railway  Em- 
ployes" was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  held  by  the  combined  Brother- 
hoods. The  following  account  Is  taken 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  Octo- 
ber 10th: 

Delegates  of  the  railway  Brotherhoods  of 
the  southeast  to  the  great  federation  meet- 
ings which  were  held  in  Atlanta  had  posses- 
sion of  the  town  yesterday.  The  delegates 
were  here  in  large  numbers  and  orange  col- 
ored badges  were  seen  on  all  sides. 

Three  grand  chiefs  of  three  of  the  great 
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railway  Brotherhoods  were  tn  the  city  and 
their  presence  and  the  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Railway  Employes  was  the  attrac- 
tion. 

The  grand  chiefs  who  were  in  the  city 
yesterday  and  who  spoke  to  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhoods  were  E.  E.  Clark,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors; 
Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and 
P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Grand  Chief  Powell,  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers,  who  was  to  have  been 
present,  was  called  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father. 


meeting  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night, 
and  only  matters  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employes  and 
railroad  men  were  discussed.  The  meetings 
were  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  organizations  together 
and  in  this  way  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Federation  of  Railway  Employes. 

Yesterday  morning  each  of  the  different 
organizations  represented  in  the  Federation 
held  meetings  in  their  respective  halls.  These 
meetings  were  secret  and  business  of  inter- 
est to  the  members  was  at  this  time  dis- 
cussed. These  meetings,  however,  were  not 
considered  of  a  btisiness  nature  and  were  to 
give  the  different  members  an  opportunity 
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and  was  for  this  reason  prevented  from 
reaching  Atlanta  in  time  for  the  gathering. 

The  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  was  one 
of  the  largest  meetings  of  railway  employes 
which  has  ever  been  held  in  Atlanta  and  was 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  nature.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  hall  at 
tlie  corner  of  Alabama  and  Forsyth  streets, 
and  this  large  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 
A  brotherly  feeling  was  prevalent  among  the 
delegates  and  local  members  and  as  a  resuh 
the  meeting  was  of  a  most  pleasant  nature. 

The  object  of  the  gathering  of  the  railway 
employes  in  Atlanta,  as  announced  by  the 
officers  of  the  different  orders,  was  purely 
social.    No  business  was  transacted  at  the 


to  exchange  ideas  and  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  visiting  members. 

The  officers  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Railway  Employes  are  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  meeting  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  large  attendance  of  both  visitors  and 
local  members  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
them  and  their  most  sanguine  hopes  were 
realized.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  the  members 
of  the  Federation  feel  that  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them. 

The  meeting  held  yesterday  afternoon  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the 
organizations  an  opportunity  to  hear  their 
grand  chiefs  discourse  on  matters  of  Interest 
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relative  to  the  various  organizations.  Presi- 
dent M.  H.  Mahan  of  the  Federation,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  3  o'clock  and  in  a 
few  words  stated  its  object.  He  said  they 
were  gathered  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  would  be  spoken  to  them  by  their 
grand  chiefs.  They  had  watched  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  organizations  which  they 
represented,  he  said,  and  would  be  able  to 
talk  on  interesting  lines  and  give  valuable 
information. 

He  then  introduced  to  the  gathering  Grand 
Chief  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors. 

Grand  Chief  Clark  said  he  had  visited  At- 
lanta on  numerous  occasions  and  had  been 
met  by  both  city  and  state  officials,  but  this 
visit  had  been  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
ordinary  program  and  he  was  met  by  mem- 
bers of  the  great  railway  employes'  organi- 
zations. It  would  be  tiresome,  he  said,  to 
give  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the 
organizations  and  to  display  the  great  bene- 
fit which  they  had  been  to  the  members. 
They  were  at  present  in  a  better,  more  pros- 
perous and  healthier  condition  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  They  had  under- 
taken by  the  exercise  of  united  cooperative 
efforts  to  accomplish  those  things  which  are 
impossible  when  attempted  by  individuals. 
The  organizations  had  accomplished  many 
things  for  their  members,  and  although  the 
question  was  asked  by  outsiders,  "what  has 
been  done  and  what  are  the  benefits?**  they 
had  given  full  value  received  to  every  mem- 
ber and  had  preached  and  talked  to  those 
who  were  not  members  the  principles  of 
sobriety,  fidelity,  charity  and  brotherly  love, 
and  had  elevated  the  standard  of  the  railway 
employes  in  the  United  States. 

"If  we  could  drive  from  humanity  selfish- 
ness, there  would  be  no  need  of  our  organi- 
zation, there  would  be  no  need  of  churches, 
for  the  millenium  would  be  here,"  said  he. 
"One  of  our  principal  objects  is  to  try  and 
suppress  this  inoroinate  selfishness  and  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
There  are  discouragements  and  obstacles  to 
overcome,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  being 
carried  on  all  the  time  a  steady  progress  of 
the  cause  of  labor.  There  has  never  been 
any  organization  that  has  builded  for  itself 
a  better  reputation  than  that  possessed  by 
the  railroad  organizations  of  America.  Un- 
der the  alliance  of  the  four  organizations 
which  has  recently  taken  place  there  is  no 
doubt  of  what  will  be  accomplished.    It  is 


expected  that  they  will  cement  their  influ- 
ence and  push  the  movement  until  these 
organizations  will  remain  as  now,  foremost 
and  forward,  no  matter  what  progress  has 
been  obtained  by  other  organizations.*' 

He  spoke  of  the  power  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Atlanta  and  pointed  to  the  election 
of  J.  G.  Woodward  mayor  of  Atlanta  as  the 
result  of  the  united  efforts  ot  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  proved  to  him  that  labor  people 
were  putting  their  own  men  in  office. 

"You  all  know  the  mission  we  seek  to  per- 
form and  the  fact  that  you  are  here  today 
shows  you  are  willing  to  do  your  duty. 
Little  things  and  little  efforts  put  these  or- 
ganizatsons  to  the  front  and  anything  you 
do  aids  in  the  advancement.  The  organi- 
zations have  never  attempted  to  gain  an 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  any  one.  We 
started  at  the  ground  and  dug  our  foundation; 
we  laid  our  own  foundation  stones  and  have 
builded  up  brick  by  brick.  We  have  builded 
substantially  and  for  all  time  to  come,  even 
unto  eternity.'* 

President  Mahan  next  introduced  to  the 
gathering  Grand  Master  Morrissey,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Raiboad  Trainmen,  who 
was  enthusiastically  greeted. 

He  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  address  such  a  large  gathering  of 
railroad  labor  men  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  said  that  the  large  gathering 
spoke  well  for  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tions. He  was  always  glad  to  see  members 
of  the  different  organizations  meet  under  the 
same  roof;  it  gave  them  a  better  opportunity 
to  get  closer  together  and  heart  to  heart. 
They  had  heard  from  the  orator  preceding 
him  of  the  principles  and  benefits  of  the  or- 
ganizations and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  but  to  tell  something  of  the  history 
of  the  organizations. 

He  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  labor 
organizations  of  America  and  said  the  be- 
ginning of  lal>or  organizations  dated  back 
almost  two  centuries.  The  best  history  of 
the  movement  was  furnished  by  the  English 
people.  The  origin  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America  was  obscure  and  little  was  known 
of  it.  It  was  said  to  have  been  started  by 
the  bakers  in  New  York  City  in  1741,  when 
they  went  on  a  strike.  .The  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  said  to  have  been  organized  tic. 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Ship  Caulkers' 
Union.  The  real  formative  period  of  Ameri- 
can labor  was  from  1825  to  1840.  Railroad 
organization  dated  from  the  organization  of 
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the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
The  movement  among  railroad  employes 
had  attracted  considerable  attention. 

He  said  that  the  condition  of  the  railroad 
men  since  organizing  was  far  better  than 
it  had  been  previous  to  that  time,  and  he 
pointed  out  instances  where  they  had  been 
forced  to  work  for  low  wages  and  on  long 
hours  and  hadxbeen  given  no  consideration 
whatever.  He  made  an  example  principally 
of  the  brakemen  and  told  of  their  condition 
before  organization  and  pointed  to  their  pres- 
ent condition. 

"You  will  meet  croakers  and  men  who 


would  like  to  see  some  individual  brakeman 
or  conductor  get  his  wages  raised  by  one  of 
these  corporations  through  his  own  Influ- 
ence. Those  who  operate  railroads,  he 
said,  were  expected  to  keep  running  ex- 
penses down,  and  they  would  not  increase 
the  expenses  unless  it  could  absolutely  be 
demonstrated  that  it  was  to  their  interest  and 
altogether  necessary,  and  this  demonstration 
could  not  be  made  by  one  man.  This,  he 
said,  caused  the  need  of  organizations 
among  railroad  men,  and  the  railroad  fed- 
eration was  better  able  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions than  anything  else.    He  favored  each 
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will  rail  at  your  organization.  They  will  ask 
you  what  good  labor  organizations  have  done 
for  railroad  men.  Point  out  to  them  the 
present  conditions  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous. Point  out  to  them  the  better  wages 
and  the  shorter  hours.  These  things  have 
brightened  many  homes  and  have  made  the 
character  of  railroad  men  better  and  more 
appreciable  to  the  public.'*  He  spoke  of  the 
great  industrial  depression  which  the  coun- 
try had  just  experienced,  and  said  that  but 
for  the  fact  that  labor  was  organized  it 
would  never  have  been  able  to  have  stood 
this  wave  of  depression. 

He  said  that  great  corporations  were  tak- 
ng  *he  places  of  the  small  roads,  and  he 


organization  encouraging  and  benefiting  the 
other. 

Mayor-elect  J.  G.  Woodward  was  called 
on  for  a  few  remarks  and  was  presented  to 
the  meeting  as  a  representative  of  labor  and 
as  having  been  elected  to  his  high  office 
through  the  efforts  of  the  laboring  people  of 
Atlanta, 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  nad  not  expected 
to  make  a  speech  on  this  occasion,  but  was 
present  at  the  meeting  purely  as  an  on- 
looker and  as  an  invited  guest.  He  said  it 
had  been  his  proud  privilege  to  belong  to  a 
labor  organization  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  meet  with  the 
Federation  of  Railway  Employes  and  se#C 
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them  as  organized  labor.  He  said  he  had 
at  all  times  aided  labor  when  it  had  been  in 
his  power,  and  would  like  to  see  not  only 
the  railroad  organizations  but  every  labor 
organization  on  earth  get  together  and  work 
together. 

President  Mahan  announced  to  the  meet- 
ing that  by  reason  of  being  called  to  Arkan- 
sas on  account  of  illness  in  his  family  that 
Mr.  W.  V.  Powell.  Grand  Chief  of  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  meeting.  He 
said  I  he  Federation  regretted  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Powell  and  hoped  that  the  members 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  htm  upon 
a  later  occasion. 

'*We  have  with  us  today,  however,"  said 
President  Mahan,  "a  representative  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  its 
Grand  Chief  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles 
Daniel,  of  Atlanta,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Grand  Executive  Committee  of  that  organi- 
zation and  who  is  secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Federation  of  Railway  Employes.  He  will 
say  a  few  words  to  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Grand  Chief  Powell.'* 

Mr.  Daniel  said:  "1  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Grand  Chief 
of  my  organization  to  represent 
him  upon  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  to  say  to  you  that  he  regrets 
exceedingly  his  inability  to  be 
with  you  today.  I  received  notice 
of  this  honor  only  a  short  time 
ago,  and  I  shall  n6t  attempt  to 
do  much  more  than  to  represent 
our  chief  executive  by  my  pres- 
ence and  will  leave  to  the  able 
executive  officers  of  the  other 
brotherhoods  who  are  with  us  the 
field  of  speech  making.  They  will 
tell  you  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  these  organizations,  and 
will  explain  why  the  railroad  men 
are  gathered  here  today  in  such 
magnificent  numbers  and  in  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  good  will  toward 
each  other. 

"However,  I  desire  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  federation,  the  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure and  gratification  that  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds  at  this  splendid  I 
meeting  of  railroad  men.  This  | 
occasion  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  our  members  and  to  the  visl-  THE 

tors  and  dlstingufshed  guests  here 


today.  I  desire  to  extend  cordial  greetings 
and  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Railroad  Telegraphers  in  addition  to  the  wel- 
come extende^i  you  by  our  president  and  by 
the  Mayor- elect  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  Woodward. 
"I  say  to  you  that  this  Federation  has  ac- 
complished some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  formed,  and  this  meeting  today  is  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  In 
our  declaration  of  purposes  and  principles  it 
is  set  forth  that  this  Federation  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  all  railway  employes 
and  members  of  the  organizations  compos- 
ing it  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  alli- 
ance for  the  mutual  advancement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  railway  em- 
ployes and  members  of  the  orders  here  rep- 
resented, and  to  elevate  the  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  members.  Much 
of  this  purpose  has  certainly  been  accom- 
plished in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  hall 
members  of  every  organization  in  the  Feder- 
ation dwelling  in  harmony  and  good  will; 
and  in  the  further  fact  that  by  such  unity  of 
action  and  feeling  there  must  come  that  pro- 
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tection  and  security  and  success  tn  obtaining 
the  rights  which  are  due  the  organized  rail- 
road employes.  We  must  certainly  be  bene- 
fited by  the  thoughtful  words  of  our  leaders 
in  these  organizations  who  have  preceded 
and  who  will  follow  me,  and  I  believe  this 
Federation  has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  successful  meeting. 
"On  behalf  of  the  organization  I  am  here 
to  represent  in  an  humble  way,  I  desire  to 
pledge  our  continued  loyahy  to  and  support 
of  the  agreement  between  the  organizations 
forming  a  national  Federation  out  of  which 
this  local  Federation  takes  its  existence. 
And  I  want  to  congratulate  the  executive 
officers  here  for  having  used  their  good  Judg- 
ment and  experienced  labor  in  forming  the 
National  Federation  of  Railway  employes. 


principles  of  organized  labor.  In  our  pros- 
perity we  shall  bear  that  in  mind  and  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  will  stand 
with  the  federated  railroad  Brotherhoods  now 
and  in  time  to  come.*' 

Grand  Ma^ster  Frank  P.  Sargent,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  president 
and  proved  himself  an  interesting  and  elo- 
quent speaker. 

"In  no  section  of  the  country/*  said  he. 
"does  it  give  me  more  satisfaction  to  see 
the  tendency  of  labor  to  grow  and  prosper 
than  in  the  south,  and  in  no  city  has  this 
been  more  marked  than  in  Atlanta.  The 
past  year*s  history  of  these  organizations  Is 
open  to  us  and  we  can  read  the  lesson  in  it. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
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This  Federation  and  unity  among  the  rail- 
road men  has  benefited  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers  materially.  Our  organi- 
zation has  been  characterized  by  one  of  the 
speakers  here  this  afternoon  as  the  baby 
organization.  It  is  true  we  are  the  youngest 
organization  of  the  federated  orders.  I  have 
been  told  babies  are  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  but  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  fast 
growing  out  of  our  babyhood  stage,  and 
under  the  splendid  influence  of  federation 
and  the  support  and  advice  of  these  older 
orders  we  are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front 
and  to  full  development  and  strength  of  man- 
hood. Perhaps  there  will  come  a  time  when 
this  baby  organization  will  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  older  organizations  and  lend  to  them 
equal  strength  and  power  in  upbuilding  the 


meet  around  the  altar  of  our  several  organi- 
zations know  how,  step  by  step,  we  have 
advanced.  We  know  that  the  Improved 
conditions  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  or- 
ganizations.*' 

The  feature  of  Grand  Master  Sargent's 
speech  was  his  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  organizations  of  railway  employes  to 
arouse  themselves  and  look  to  their  inter- 
ests. He  pointed  out  why  they  should  work 
and  strive  to  increase  the  strength  of  their 
organizations  and  why  they  should  make 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  organizations 
in  the  Federation  so  strong  that  nothing 
could  break  it  and  the  passing  of  time  would 
only  serve  to  strengthen  it. 

He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  at  present  engi- 
neers are  riding  on  one  side  of  the  cab  while 
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a  colored  fireman  rides  on  the  other.  What 
the  men  wanted  was  to  have  a  man  in  the 
cab  with  them  whom  they  could  shake  by 
the  hand  and  call  brother.  The  object  of 
the  organizations,  he  said,  was  to  have  these 
positions  held  by  members  of  the  Brother- 
hoods, or  else  by  white  men.  This  couldn't 
be  accomplished  in  a  day,  but  if  they  sat 
still  the  number  of  colored  firemen  would 
increase. 

"I  am  no  prophet,"  said  Mr.  Sargent, 
"although  I  come  from  the  land  of  prophets, 
but  I  prophesy  that  unless  you  unite  your 
efforts  in  this  matter  the  man  who  sits  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  cab  and  looks 
ahead  with  perhaps  as  eagle  an  eye  as  any 
of  you  possess  will  be  as  dusky  as  any  of 
the  colored  firemen.     And  who  knows  that 


organizations.  It  is  such  gatherings  as  this 
that  are  going  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that 
glad  day.  Let  us  not  forget  that  each  of  us 
has  our  duty  to  do  in  our  respective  organi- 
zations. We  want  each  of  these  Brother- 
hoods to  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
men.  We  want  men  who,  when  they  start 
out  with  a  Brotherhood  card  and  present  it , 
it  will  represent  a  man  of  high  character,  a 
first-class  workman,  a  man  who  pays  his 
dues,  a  man  who  supports  his  family,  and  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  honest.  The  puri- 
fying must  begin  at  home.  Don't  educate 
men  to  believe  that  they  can  neglect  their 
duty  and  be  protected  by  the  Brotherhood. 
Disabuse  the  minds  of  men  of  the  idea  that 
they  can  do  anything  in  the  calendar  of 
crime  and  still  be  protected  by  the  Brother- 
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before  long  the  brass  buttons  and  swallow 
tailed  coat  will  be  put  upon  a  black  man  and 
he  will  punch  tickets  as  hard  as  I  have  ever 
been  punched.  In  Boston  he  is  in  the  city 
council  and  on  the  police  force,  and  there 
is  no  telUng  how  high  he  will  rise." 

He  said  that  a  Federation  to  become  use- 
ful and  beneficial  must  have  the  interest  of 
each  and  every  man  in  the  organizations  and 
this  interest  must  be  demonstrated  every  day 
by  his  work.  The  Federation  was  talked  of 
on  all  sides,  and  he  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  onward  tide  would  be  swept  aside  or 
engulfed  and  forever  forgotten. 

"This  interest  and  brotherly  feeling,  to  my 
mind,  means  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
every  railroad  man  will  be  a  member  of  the 


hood.  We  want  to  go  before  the  railroad 
corporations  of  this  country  and  show  them 
that  the  men  who  are  in  these  organizations 
are  sober,  industrious  and  reliable.  When 
you  begin  to  federate  let  us  bring  together  a 
good  class  of  men." 

He  spoke  of  the  great  achievement  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country  in  moving  such  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  on  such  short  no- 
tice and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  This  was  a  tribute  to  the  railway 
employes,  and  the  small  number  of  casual- 
ties was  something  unheard  of  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

In  commenting  on  the  Important 
features  of  this  meethig,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  said :  ,^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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The  railroad  brotherhoods  composlrg  the 
Federation  of  American  Railway  Employes 
will  exercise  their  influence  in  the  direction 
of  replacing  the  colored  firemen  and  train- 
men employed  by  some  of  the  railroads  in 
the  South  with  white  firemen  and  trainmen. 

This  subject  was  precipitated  in  the  union 
meeting  of  railroad  men  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
and  it  was  again  brought  up  before  the  meet- 
ing of  members  of  the  orders  last  night. 

The  question  Is  one  of  importance  and 
far  reaching  interest.  The  sentiment  of  the 
railroad  men  is  in  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  colored  men  as  locomotive  firemen 
and  as  trainmen.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
ringing  applause  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent on  the  subject  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
again  last  night  when  Grand  Master  Morris- 
sey  took  up  the  subject.  Both  denounced 
the  existing  custom  and  declared  the  best 
work  that  can  be  taken  up  by  the  railroad 
men  of  the  South  is  along  the  line  of  putting 
white  men  in  the  place  of  negroes  on  railroad 
trains. 

The  question  is  of  interest  principally  to 
the  Southern  members  of  the  orders,  and  it 
is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  agitation 
and  precipitation  of  the  discussion  was  made 
by  Northern  men,  the  executive  officers  of 
the  brotherhoods,  who  come  from  Illinois. 
They^take  up  the  cause  of  the  members  of 
their  organizations  and  encourage  them  In 
th*s  movement,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  quietly  under  way. 
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Mr.  Sargent  declared  he  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  it  would  be  possible  for  every  en- 
gineer on  locomotives  in  the  South  to  look 
into  the  white  faces  of  their  firemen  and  call 
them  brother.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
day  when  white  men  will  occupy  the  box  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  every  engine,  and  ho 
hoped  the  engineers  would  cooperate  with 
the  firemen  and  other  organizations  In  ac- 
complishing this  end. 

Mr.  Sargent  said  he  had  no  purpose  in 
raising  this  question  other  than  that  these 
places  on  the  engines  and  on  the  trains  be- 
long to  white  men,  and  that  by  the  policy 
of  some  few  roads  many  worthy  citizens 
and  workingmen  are  kept  out  of  places 
which  they  should  have.  He  said  the  time 
may  come  when  the  colored  manwill  sit  not 
only  on  the  left  side  in  the  fireman's  place, 
but  he  may  replace  the  engineer  on  the 
right  side.  Unless  the  engineers  united  with 
the  firemen  and  other  organizations  in  put-  i 
ting  white  men  in  these  places,  they  might 
regret  the  indifference  in  the  future.  And, 
he  said,  it  may  be  the  time  will  ooirie  when 
dusky  individuals  will  wear  swallow-tail 
coats  and  punch  tickets  as  conductors. 

Last  night  Mr.  Morrissey  referred  to  this 
qttestion,  and  he  declared  that  there  should 
be  white  men  in  the  places  of  the  trainbands 
employed  by  some  of  the  roads.  He  said  it 
is  the  greatest  problem  before  the  railroad  t 
men  of  the  South  and  that  he  would  pledge 
his  organization  to  use  its  best  efforts  in 
abolishing  the  system  of  .<tome  roads  in  keep-  i 
Ing  white  men  out  of  these  responsible  places 
and  putting  negroes  in  them  because  it  may 
save  them  a  few  dollars  in  salary  each  month. 
Negroes  work  cheaper  than  white  men,  and 
he  said  this  may  account  for  the  custom  of 
emptying  them  by  some  managers. 

Mr.  Morrissey  declared  that  the  traveling 
public  is  interested  in  this  question  and  that 
when  it  is  once  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  there  is  no  question  where  the 
people  will  stand.  He  said  it  Is  to  the  inter- 
est of  every  citizen  that  good,  reliable  and 
responsible  white  men  sit  on  the  fireman's 
box;  that  it  is  for  the  protection  of  every 
traveler  that  cautious  and  sober  white  men 
man  every  train  which  runs  carrying  its 
human  burden  and  valuable  freight;  that 
white  men  should  be  in  charge  of  every  train 
and  that  white  trainbands  only  should  be 
found  on  the  passenger  and  freight  trains  of 
this  country.  The  labor  in  the  train  service 
is  too  responsible  for  the  employment  af 
negroes  in  the  work.  ,^^^^^^  ^v  LrOOQlC 
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Mr.  Morrissey  said  the  negro  should  not 
be  put  in  these  places  to  the  exclusion  of 
white  men  who  were  anxious  for  them. 

This  subject  came  up  unexpectedly,  and 
it  was  perhaps  the  feature  of  the  union  meet- 
ing. It  will  bear  fruit,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  question,  now  that  it  is  under  way  by 
movement  of  the  grand  chiefs,  will  continue, 
and  the  raiboad  men  of  the  South  will  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
railroad  managers  of  the  South  in  replacing 
the  cobred  firemen  and  trainbands  with 
white  men. 

In  addition  to  the  public  meeting  a 
federated  executive  session  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  which  addresses  were 
made  and  topics  of  mutual  interest  dis- 
cussed. 


The  President  and  the  Brotherhoods. 

fHE  railroad  men  of  Chicago  took 
advantage  of  the  *' Peace  Jubilee'* 
and  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  that  city  to  invite 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  to  be 
their  guest.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted»  and  the  following  account  is 
taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
October  21st: 

Organized  labor  yesterday  afternoon 
claimed  the  honor  of  acting  as  host  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  last  public  appearance 
of  the  week  in  Chicago.  The  President  at- 
tended the  mass  meeting  of  the  railroad 
men's  brotherhoods  at  the  First  Regiment 
Armory,  and  made  a  brief,  happily  worded 
address  in  compliment  to  their  vocation 
and  their  manhood.  While  the  sentences 
of  the  speech  did  not  have  significance  in 
statecraft,  they  were  held  by  their  hearers 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  labor,  in 
that  they  showed  the  sympathy  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  for  its  cause. 

The  President  seized  also  the  chance  af- 
forded by  his  presence  on  a  platform  In  the 
armory  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  regiment, 
many  of  whose  members  were  within  hear- 
ing of  his  voice.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
service  they  had  given  their  country,  and 
congratulated  them  on  -the  honors  they  had 
won.    Col.  Turner  made  a  response. 

Chairman  James  H.  Walsh,  in  his  intro- 
duction of  the  President,  and  organization 


speakers  who  mounted  the  platform  after  the 
departure  of  the  Presidential  party,  said  that 
no  other  concourse  of  union  men  had  ever 
received  a  President  of  the  country  or  lis- 
tened to  him  as  a  body.  Such  a  reception, 
he  said,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
unionism.  The  veteran  Grand  Master  of 
the  Locomotive  Engineers,  P.  M.  Arthur, 
after  the  President  had  gone,  lauded  him  as 
a  man  whom  labor  should  honor,  respect, 
and  admire. 

In  proof  of  the  pleasure  the  raiboad  men 
drew  from  the  President's  acceptance  of 
their  invitation  to  address  them  they  gave 
him  a  greeting  which  rang  as  true  with  pa- 
triotism and  enthusiasm  as  that  which  he 
had  received  from  the  banquet  guests  on  the 
previous  night.  Admission  to  the  armory 
was  to  have  been  by  ticket,  but  the  armory 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  every  one, 
though  all  not  railway  men  were  asked  to 
ascend  to  the  first  balcony. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, under  the  direction  of  P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Master,  arranged  the  meeting,  which 
was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
President  McKinley,  though  it  inaugurated 
a  three  days*  conference  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The  opening  of  the  meeting  waited  on  his 
coming.  He  was  to  have  reached  the  ar- 
mory at  1:30  o'cteck,  but  it  was  fifteen  min- 
utes later  when  the  carriages  of  the  party 
arrived.  President  McKinley  was  escorted 
to  the  platform  at  the  western  end  by  Mayor 
Harrison  and  Charles  Truax.  In  his  party 
were  Lafayette  McWilliams,  General  John 
McNulta,  Charles  U.  Gordon,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Harper,  Alexander  H.  Revell  and  Colonel 
Turner.  The  audience  rose  as  soon  as  the 
President  entered  and  his  progress  was 
through  a  cheering  throng.  The  President 
bowed  to  right  and  left,  and  on  reaching  the 
platform  faced  the  audience  and  bowed  again. 

On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dential party,  were  P.  M.  Arthur,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Chairman  Walsh,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  several  of  the  women's  auxiliary 
organizations.  Judge  John  Barton  Payne 
arrived  later. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Harper.  In  taking  his  post  as  chair- 
man, Mr.  Walsh  said: 

'*As  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  allied 
railway  organizations  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
I  am  much  gratifed  to  see  such  a  large  at- 
tendance from  other  States  and  am  glad  to 
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extend  you  all  a  hearty  welcome.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  know  we  are  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence at  this  great  concourse  of  men  and 
women  not  members  of  our  organizations — 
among  whom  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  na- 
tion, President  McKinley,  besides  other  men 
and  women  distinguished  in  various  walks  of 
life.  It  proves  what  I  have  often  felt,  that 
our  organizations  have  the  characteristic 
that  must  need  merit  the  approval  and  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  as  well. 

'in  a  general  way  I  will  sUte  that  this 
meeting  is  composed  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  with  a  membership 
of  30,000;  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors, which  now  has  35,000  members;  the 


the  beneficent  influence  of  these  grand  or- 
ganizations it,  and  not  capital,  is  but  the 
fruit  of  labor;  I  say  it  has  gone  into  the  wil-  • 
demess  and  hewed  our  civilization.  It  has 
buih  your  schoolhouses,  your  churches,  your 
highways  and  byways;  it  has  constructed 
your  great  transcontinental  railways  and 
operates  them.  It  has  builded  you  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  navies  in 
the  world,  the  proof  of  which  we  have  re- 
cently had  in  the  ability  to  whip  the  Span- 
iard and  drive  him  off  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. It  furnished  you  with  the  flower  of 
your  army  and  navy,  and  stands  ever  ready 
to  go  forth  at  the  call  of  the  nation  to  defend 
our  flag  and  the  institutions  given  us  by  the 
blood  of  our  fathers. 

"Today  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  which 
numbers  35.000  members,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  which  now  num- 
bers 31 ,000.  Labor  by  reason  of  these  vari- 
ous orders  has  been  elevated  to  a  plane  which 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  Whatever  of  success  labor  has 
achieved  it  owes  more  to  the  influence  of 
organized  labor  than  all  others  combined. 
"The  day  was  when  men  had  misgivings 
relative  to  our  orders,  and  were  apprehen- 
sive lest  their  interests  might  be  injuriously 
affected  if  they  became  members,  but  today 
these  same  people  are  our  strongest  support- 
ers.   Now,   what  has  labor  done?    Under 


our  labor  organizations  has  labor  been  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  at  one  of  its 
greatest  gatherings,  and  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  a  plebian  was 
taken  from  its  ranks  and  given  the  distlno- 
tion  of  introducing  the  head  of  a  great  gov- 
ernment to  the  members  of  its  clans.*' 

The  chairman  did  not  introduce  (^resident 
Mc  Kin  ley  as  the  first  speaker,  requesting 
instead  of  Mayor  Harrison  that  he  follow. 
The  Mayor,  in  extending  the  welcome  of  the 
city  to  the  railroad  men,  said: 

"It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as 
Mayor  of  Chicago  to  welcome  your  organi- 
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zaticns  to  our  city.  The  railroads,  backed 
up  by  the  brawn  and  muscle  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  Chicago,  have  buih  this  great  city 
of  ours,  which  today  is  the  second  In  the 
land,  and  which  would  be  the  first  if  our 
friends  in  the  East  had  not  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  Greater  New  York;  and 
the  strength  of  the  railroads  that  have  done 
so  much  in  making  Chicago  is  due  to  the 
men  that  operate  them. 

"On  behalf  of  Chicago  I  extend  to  you  the 
most  hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome  in  my 
power  to  give.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  particu- 
larly fortuitous  that  you  have  come  to  Chl- 


The  Chairman  introduced  the  President 
with  the  remark  that  all  present  he  hoped 
would  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  mo* 
ment  when  a  locomotive  engineer  could  in* 
troduce  to  the  representatives  of  labor  organi- 
zations the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  McKinley  spoke  as  follows: 
"I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  these  great  'rail- 
road organizations  in  this  great  metropolis. 
I  have  had  in  the  last  ten  days  many  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  experiences,  as  I  have 
journeyed  through  the  country,  but  I  assure 
you  that  none  of  them  has  given  me  greater 
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cago  at  this  time.  It  is  also  especially  for- 
tuitous for  you  to  be  here  today  to  be  hon- 
ored, as  your  Chairman  has  so  well  and  fit- 
tingly said,  with  the  presence  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  at  a  meet- 
ing of  organized  labor  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union.  I  believe  that  nothing  is 
better  for  our  country,  nothing  can  knit  us 
together  more  closely  and  increase  our  love 
of  country  and  patriotism  more  than  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  our  President,  and 
it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see 
this  great  city  of  ours  in  the  last  few  days 
throw  off  all  partisanship,  forget  all  politics, 
and  go  out  into  the  street  in  spite  of  threat- 
ening weather  to  do  honor  and  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  occupant  of  the  office 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  man." 


pleasure  than  to  meet  with  the  men  and 
the  women  connected  with  the  great  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  It  is  fortunate,  too, 
that  this  great  body  of  representative  men 
and  women  should  have  assembled  in  this 
city  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  cele- 
brating the  suspension  of  hostilities  and 
hoping  for  an  honorable,  a  just,  and  trium- 
phant peace.  The  railroad  men  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  been  for  the  country,  the 
railroad  men  of  the  country  have  always  been 
for  the  flag  of  the  country;  and  in  every  cri- 
sis of  our  national  history,  in  war  or  in 
peace,  the  men  from  your  great  organiza- 
tions have  been  loyal  and  faithful  to  every 
duty  and  obhgation. 

"Yours  is  at  once  a  profession  of  great 
risk  and  of  grave  responsibilities.  1  know  of 
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no  occupation  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor 
that  carries  with  it  graver  obligations  and 
higher  responsibilities  than  those  thrown 
upon  the  men  who  sit  about  me  today,  the 
employes  of  the  great  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try daily  and  hourly. 

"You  carry  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
>ou  carry  the  rich  treasures  of  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paclf  c,  and  you 
carry  daily  and  hourly  the  freightage  of 
humanity  that  trusts  to  your  integrity,  >our 
intelligence,  and  your  fidelity  for  the  safety 
of  their  lives  and  protection  from  injury 
and  1  congratulate  the  country  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  in  this  great  sys- 
tem, so  interwoven  with  the  everyday  life  of 
the  citizen,  in  the  everyday  history  of  the 
Republic,  we  have  such  splendid  character 
and  such  high  intelligence. 

'i  bring  to  you  today  not  only  my  good 
will  but  I  bring  you  the  good  will  and  re- 
spect of  70,000,000  of  American  citizens. 


"I  thank  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  for  your 
cordial  greeting.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
evidence  of  returning  prosperity  everywhere 
to  be  sesn.  The  figures  read  by  your  chair- 
man represent  the  growth  of  the  great  rail- 
road systems  of  the  country.  What  you  want 
and  what  we  all  want  is  business  prosperity. 
When  we  have  that  you  have  something  to 
do,  and  when  we  have  it  not  then  you  are 
idle.  There  are  few  empties  now  on  the 
sMe-tracks,  and  there  are  few  railroad  men 
unemployed  now.  The  more  you  use  the 
freight  car  the  oftener  you  see  the  pay  car. 

"I  am  glad  to  observe  the  First  Illinois 
here  in  your  presence  today.  That  gallant 
regiment,  made  up  of  the  volunteers  from 
the  homes  of  Chicago,  who  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  went  to  Santiago  to  fight 
the  battles  of  liberty  and  against  oppression. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  greet  them,  to  congratulate  and  to  thank 
them  in  the  name  of  the  American  people. 
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Your  work  is  ever  before  a  critical  public. 
You  go  in  and  out  every  day  before 
your  countrymen  and  you  have  won  from 
them  deserved  and  unstinted  praise  and  ap- 
proval for  your  fidelity  to  the  great  inter- 
ests you  represent.  The  virtue  of  the 
people  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public, the  power  of  the  people  is  in  the 
American  fireside.  The  virtue  that  goes  out 
from  the  holy  altar  of  home  is  the  most  price- 
less gift  this  nation  has.  When  the  voice 
speaks  through  the  mass  of  the  people  it  is  a 
command  to  Congress  and  the  Executive,  it 
is  the  law  of  the  Republic. 


"And  now  having  said  this,  I  bid  you 
know  that  1  will  carry  from  this  place,  from 
this  audience,  from  these  warm-hearted 
men  and  women  the  pleasantest  memories 
of  my  long  trip  through  the  West." 

Col.  Turner  of  the  First  Regiment,  who 
followed  the  President  spoke  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  said  that  the  ranks  of  the 
regiment  which  he  commanded  were  filled 
with  men  from  the  labor  organizations, 
many  being  from  the  railroad  service.  He 
said  in  conclusion: 

"The  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  this  great 
peace  jubilee  is  that  we  are  celebrating  the 
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reuBitftd  brotherko^d  •!  the  country,  capital 
aad  labor,  white  and  black  alike.  There 
are  new  opportunities  opening  before  us, 
new  ayenues  for  labor  of  all  kinds,  and  over 
it  all  shall  float  the  flag  which  you  and  1 
know  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested,  helpful,  and  comforting 
government  in  all  Christendom.*' 

Edward  E.  Clark  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  spoke  of  the  pride  the  railroad 
men  felt  at  the  recognition  given  them  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.    He  said: 

"We  assert  that  when  the  flag  of  brother- 
hood and  unionism  is  once  planted,  like  Old 
Glory  yonder,  it  will  not  be  assailed  or 
nghtly  lowered." 

Judge  John  Barton  Payne  was  greeted 
with  applause.    He  said: 

"Few  events  in  the  history  of  the  country 
more  fittingly  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor 
than  this  great  meeting,  and  the  presence 
here  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Labor  Is  the  life  of  our  people,  and  the  basis 
of  our  civilization  and  progress.  There  is 
no  room  under  our  system  of  government 
for  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  classes  and 
masses.  Your  organization  has  refused  con- 
stantly to  lend  itself  to  the  visionary  aid  of 
Utopian  schemes  which  constantly  appear 
and  reappear,  pass,  and  are  forgotten.  No 
man  is  a  friend  of  labor  who  is  not  willing  on 
all  occasions  to  tell  the  truth  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  questions.  No  part  of  our  peo- 
ple are  more  interested  in  or  dependent  on  a 
stable,  equable,  and  just  government  than 
the  persons  called  the  laboring  men.  The 
rich  and  powerful  can  protect  themselves, 
the  poor  need  the  protecting  hand  of  stable 
institutions,  and  the  demagogue  should  find 
no  place.*' 

P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  was  intro- 
duced as  the  patriarch  of  labor  organizations. 
He  said: 

"When  I  think  of  the  past,  and  remember 
when  there  were  no  organizations  of  raihroad 
men,  and  think  of  the  condition  of  those  men, 
and  then  turn  to  this  occasion,  honored  as 
we  have  been  today  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  nation,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press in  words  strong  enough  the  feelings  of 
my  heart.  President  McKlnley  we  not  only 
honor  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  but  we  honor, 
respect,  and  admire  him  as  a  man,  a  man 
whose  whole  life  has  been  as  an  open  book, 
a  living  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
pMsked  in  this  country  of  ours.*' 

-7 


Samuel  Gompers,  President  ef  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  said  the  presenee 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  organised 
labor. 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  President  ef  the  Auxiliary 
of  Railway  Conductors;  L.  S.  Coffia,  Mrs. 
Murdoch,  President  of  the  Auxiliary  Society 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  Vice-President  of  the  Aux- 
iliary Society  to  the  Railroad  Trainmen,  also 
spoke. 

The  five  allied  railway  organlzatiens  which 
have  united  in  holding  the  conference  united 
also  in  the  evening  in  giving  a  ball  and  re- 
ception at  the  Armory.  Committees  were 
selected  from  the  five  unions,  and  James  H. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  afternoon  meeting, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  general  ball  com- 
mittee. 

The  reception  began  at  9  o'clock  and  con- 
tinued for  an  hour.  On  the  Joint  reckon 
committee  were  fifty  men  from  the  different 
organizations,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  women  from  auxiliary  orders.  Dancing 
began  at  10  o'clock,  the  music  being  supplied 
by  the  American  Military  Band.  Charles  F. 
Ring  was  chairman  of  the  fk>or  conunittee. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  midnight. 

The  conferences  today  are  secret  and  will 
be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
different  orders  and  auxiliary  orders.  It 
was  estimated  last  night  that  500  of  those  in 
attendance  at  the  conference  were  frem  eut- 
side  Chicago. 


A  Fireman's  Brave  Deed. 
^  CLIPPING  from  a  Taunton,  Mass., 
X  paper  records  the  heroic  deed  of 
Samuel  Soule,  a  member  of  Lodge  474, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
This  paper  says: 

Samuel  Soule,  of  Middleboro,  flreman  on 
Engineer  John  Mannion's  train  which  leaves 
this  city  for  Newport  at  9:45  a.  m.,  deserves 
a  place  in  the  list  of  men  who  do  heroic 
deeds. 

Mannion's  train  meets  the  up  train  from 
Newport  on  a  double  track  near  Berkley 
Station.  Yesterday  forenoon  there  were  two 
little  children,  2  and  3  years  old,  respectively, 
playing  on  ihe  road-bed.  Mannion  put  on 
tho  emergency  brakes  with  a  suddenness 
that  almost  threw  the  passengers  from  their 
seats.    One  of  the  children  in  attempting  to 
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get  out  of  the  way  of  the  tntn  stepped  to  the  C.  R.  Miller,  Medford,  Mass.,  Magazine 

northbound  track  to  the  horror  of  the  engi-  Agent  of  Lodge  485,  one  copy  of  DisMS4s 

neer  and  fireman,  with  her  back  turned  of  ^  Air  Brake  Systtm — Synnestvedt. 

toward  the  train  from  Newport.  »^ 

Fireman  Soule  Jumped  through  the  cab  Addresses  Wanted 
window  and  ran  along  the  running  board  of  .         .  _  . ,               ,  _^  u   '  j  *__ 
the  engine,  which  wi  sMU  eotag  .t  .  food  ,^»^  McN.cholw.  U*  heard  ftom  w» 
r«te  of  speed.    Nearer  and  newer  cine  the  •«  Torreon.  Mexico.    Wa.  fonneriy  a  mem- 
Newport^  and  atlll  the  child  did  not  see  ^  "[  ^'"J^*^  ^  ^"^  J^^^T^ 
her  (Unrer.  As  his  own  eneine  reached  the  '»  '"**  expected  to  Bve  and  wishes  to  hear 
spot.  Soule  leaped  to  the  groiindandscr«n^  iffj""'    Addre«  Miss  Mary  McNlchola^ 
ling  to  the  norftbound  trLk  seUed  the  tot  In  *"'  »'«""«-  St..  Partersburg.  W.  Va. 
one  arm  and  with  her  threw  himself  down  •"• 
the  embankment   just  before   the   engine  The  Home  Aooounta 
dashed  by.  I»HE  foUowing    donaUons  were  re- 

Soule  modestly  refuse,  to  tolk  much  of  ^  ^,^^  ^^^  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 

the  event,  and  Engineer  Mannion*s  eyes  ^,      -^              .    .        *      ..             *. 

were  filled  with  tears  as  he  told  of  his  com-  "^o«ve  Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 

rade's  heroism.  of  September,  1898: 

^ LodgeNo.    75 $    1.00 

Premiums  Awarded.  b.  R.  T.  Lodges 73.90 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  the  October    O.  R.  C.  EHvisions 128.00 
number  of  the  Magazine,  the  fol-    B.  L.  E.  Divisions 58.75 

lowing  premiums  have  beenawarded  to    h'  ^"  *®  ^-  ^'  I*  1?^ ^'j? 

.7     m*       ^        A       *        J    *u  L.  A.  to  B.  R.T.36 3.75 

energetic  Magazine  Agents  and  others    LAtoORC39  300 

who  have  Interested  themselves  in  the    souvenir  Books-^ 

welfare  of  the   Magazine,  and  have      J.  F.  Unger,  B.  R.  T.  518 2.55 

proven  that  Interest  by  sending  In  orders      J  •  H*  Callager,  B.  R.  T.  378  —      i  .35 

for  subscripUons:  l^'nu'^'^'^J'^ t'^ 

F.  0.  Chase,  B  R  T.  365  ......       1 .65 

Elmer  C  Breckenrldge^^Ubula,  Ohio,        „„  Warrensford.  L.  A.  C.  73  . .      4.20 

I^tS'^r^*'             ^         *"**  M«.  Ostrander,  G.  I.  A.  214  ... .      4.80 

hood  Chart.                              „  =    «  From  Thos.  Bllllngslea,  Sec'y  0.  R. 

R.  G.  Je«e«on.  Monrton.  N.  B..  Maja-  ^  jj,^,^„  „^  ,  ,5  ^  p^. 

zine  Agent  of   Lodge  233,  one   copy    of  j^     ^j 

ana  rtrumtn — Hozste;  one  copy  oi  um  Jnou-  *^»^»  o-.^— \                                    o  *>% 

^^^^MB^s^Mac^^^sIs-  EMoyrS^'^P.-R^-.-iinW      ''' 

McShane:andonecopyo£^,««rrt»  master's  Office)..:... 1.60 

A,rBn,k,SysUm-Synr>^^  Trainmen's  Wives' Club.  Tacoma. 

J.  J    Hupfer    Ogden.  Utah,   Magwlne  ^               ^^        j  ^,^^^^. 

Agent  of  Lodge  88,  one  copy  of  Pockit  Com-  Sac'  

panion  for  Locomotwt  Engineers  ami  Firemen  ^^    ^^                                 28  00 

— Hoxsie;  one  copy  of  Air  Brake  Practice —  '^  ^            ' 

Phelan;  one  copy  of  Locomotive  Catechism —  Grand  total $323. 15 

Grimshaw;   one  copy  of  Wrinkles  and  Re-  Respectfully  submitted, 

ceqjts — Benjamin;  and  one  copy  of  Air  Brake  p,  m.  Inoalls,  Sec*y. 

Catechism— Conger.  Highlwud  Ptrk,  HI. 

■  »  ■ 

TORONTO.  1898. 

SHANDY  IIAOUIRE. 

I've  a  story  to  teU,  'twill  be  truthful  and  brief. 
And  I  do  not  Intend  It  to  harrow  up  grief; 
So  come  here  my  old  pen  from  the  cobwebs  and  rust, 
And  have  at  It  again.  Inoffensive,  I  trust; 
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For  my  breast  is  aglow  with  memorial  tilings, 
And  my  head  Is  as  light  as  if  mounted  on  wings, 
As  I  tramp  back  again  In  a  mental  review, 
To  the  time  I  enjoyed  with  the  athletic  crew 

Who  were  cocks  of  the  walk  at  Toronto. 

Twas  a  crowd  that  would  make  an  old  warrior  grieve, 
Who  from  nature  had  got  a  forever  reprieve 
From  the  roystering  tricks  of  his  happiest  days, 
When  his  pulses  with  manhood  and  health  were  ablaze; 
When  he'd  laugh  in  the  teeth  of  the  ills  of  the  rail, 
And  he  never  could  tell  one  the  meaning  of  fall; 
When  his  eyes,  like  the  eagle's,  were  gloriously  bright, 
And  could  see  round  a  corner  in  mid  of  the  night. 
Everyone  could  do  this  at  Toronto. 

There  they  came  from  the  East,  with  their  hopes  at  high  tide, 
And  they  came  from  the  West,  full  of  brotherly  pride; 
From  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  continent  o'er, 
Came  the  boys  to  the  shrine  where  they  worshipped  before. 
What  a  meeting  was  therel     How  the  hand-cla^  of  steel 
Indicated  true  hearts  full  of  brotherly  weal; 
And  each  face  all  aglow  with  the  friendliest  joy 
Told  much  plainer  than  words  every  Incoming  boy 
Was  delighted  to  get  to  Toronto! 

Came  the  girls  with  the  boys  to  enliven  the  scene. 
And  each  one  whom  we  met  looked  as  grand  as  a  queen; 
How  we  gloried  to  have  them  'longside  us,  to  guide 
With  their  counsels,  our  ship  on  prosperity's  tide! 
Marriage  was  not  a  failure  to  those  who  were  there; 
Not  a  wrinkle  was  seen  or  a  crow-foot  of  care 
On  the  features  of  any,  a  matron  or  maid; 
Not  a  turkey-track  yet  on  a  forehead  was  laid 
Of  the  girls  whom  we  saw  at  Toronto. 

Now  be  silent,  old  pen,  do  not  ever  betray 
What  was  done  in  a  fair,  parliamentary  way; 
Not  a  law  but  was  wholesome  and  certain  to  aid 
Each  brawny  and  brainy  chap  climbing  life's  grade; 
Yes,  and  those  who're  descending  to  valleys  below. 
Where  all  enginemen  sooner  or  later  must  go. 
The  old  banner  yet  floats,  and  Frank  Sargent's  on  deck; 
He's  in  charge  of  the  ship,  she  will  ne'er  be  a  wreck; 
And  we  all  so  declared  at  Toronto. 
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The  official  endorsement  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  by  the  Ladies'  Society  in  con- 
vention helped  to  gain  a  victory  for  that  city. 

Bro.  Cain  of  Lodge  227,  referring  to 
a  recent  visit  to  New  York  City,  states  that 
he  enjoyed  his  "ride  on  the  Elevated  kettles" 
very  much. 

'  Ed.  M.  Stannard,  of  Stannard  & 
White,  and  a  member  of  Lodge  28,  B.  of  L. 
P.,  presented  Lodges  67  and  262  with  excel- 
lent life-sized  portraits  of  Grand  Master  Sar- 
gent, as  mementoes  of  the  Convention. 

Lodge  No.  159,  located  at  McDon- 
oghville,  La.,  adopted  suitable  resolutions  of 
respect  commemorative  of  the  death  of 
Bro.  M.  Hurst,  who  recently  met  his  death 
while  on  duty  in  the  capacity  of  hostler  at 
West  Wego,  U. 

W.  K.  Smith,  Master  of  Lodge  327, 
at  Needles,  Call.,  reports  that  the  current 
receipt  and  order  for  the  secret  work  be- 
longing to  J.  S.  Warner,  a  member  of 
Lodge  408,  have  been  stolen.  Keep  a  sharp 
ookout  for  thew. 

Walter  C.  Garraghty,  of  No.  1238 
Providence  Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  319  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  the  agency  for  the  new  air  brake 
book  entitled,  "Air  Brake  Catechism,*'  by 
Blackall,  an  extended  review  of  which  book 
is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

While  enroute  home  from  the  Con- 
vention, "Tom"  Pennebakerof  289,  stopped 
over  at  Cincinnati,  and  while  there  wandered 
"over  the  Rhine,"  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  was  recovered  by  his  parents.  Next 
time  Tom  goes  out  for  a  "time"  he  should 
register  on  the  call-book  where  he  can  be 
found. 

From  the  Telegrapher  and  the  Con- 
ductor it  is  learned  that  the  five  railway  or- 
ganizations at  Denver  have  presented  a 
handsome  silver  tea  service  to  W.  F.  Hynes 


of  Lodge  77,  B.  of  L.  F..  as  a  token  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  valuable  services  while  a 
representative  of  these  organizations  at 
Washington. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  sent  to  this  office  printed 
matter  pertaining  to  their  educational  work. 
This  work  is  commendable  and  is  proving 
of  great  benefit  to  the  many  who  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented. The  address  of  the  Committee  is 
3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lodge  18,  at  Slater,  Mo.,  is  doing 
some  energetic  work  for  the  Brotherhood 
and  is  making  rapid  advance  in  her  onward 
progress.  The  new  Master,  J.  F.  Neary,  6 
feet  3  inches  tall,  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  He  has  bought  a  new  goat  for 
the  lodge  room  out  of  his  private  account, 
and  the  goat  will  do  business  this  winter. 

In  this  Issue  of  the  Magazine  are 
published  photographs  made  by  several 
members  of  the  Brotherhood.  Those  om 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  were  made  by  D.  L.  Marrs, 
of  386.  The  photos  of  engine  and  dock  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  were  made  by  Elmer 
Breckenridge,  of  422;  and  the  union  station 
at  Pueblo  and  the  Pike's  Peak  engine  were 
made  by  J.  T.  Heatwole,  of  273. 

A  piece  of  music  entitled  "He  Per- 
ished for  Cuba's  Freedom,"  by  Theodore  A. 
Ogden,  has  been  received  at  this  office. 
The  words  are  patriotic  and  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  death  of  Sergeant  Hamilton 
Fish,  who  was  killed  at  Santiago.  Mr. 
Ogden  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  he  resides  at  973  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago.  The  music  is  sold 
for  thirty  cents. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  Delaware 
Lodge  No.  231  in  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness in  the  hour  of  sadness,  by  Mrs.  B.  Con- 
nor:   "Although  these  days  are  full  of  sor- 
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row  and  pain  at  the  departing  of  our  loved 
•ne  we  have  laid  to  rest,  there  is  consolation 
and  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  which  you  assisted  at 
the  funeral  of  my  dear  son  Marke.  The 
flowers  were  beautiful  and  the  ceremony  at 
the  grave  was  consoling.  For  all  this  I  wish 
to  thank  you  very  heartily,  and  may  God 
bless  the  grand  and  noble  work  you  are 
engaged  in,  in  protecting  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  your  fellow  members.'* 

The  Secretary  of  Lodge  No.  45  at 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  writes:  "We  have  re- 
ceived communications  from  some  of  the 
k>dges  relative  to  one  R.  McClelland  who 
is  passing  himself  as  a  member  of  Rose 
City  Lodge  No.  45,  but  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  party  in  question  is  not  a  member  of 
thb  lodge  and  has  not  been  a  member  of 
it  since  its  organization,  according  to  our 
records,  therefore  this  man  is  a  fraud.  I 
am  advised  that  he  has  a  receipt  and  the 
work  for  the  current  quarter,  and  how  he 
procured  the  same  is  a  mystery  that  shouM 
be  solved  for  the  welfare  of  the  Brother- 
hood. I  hope  that  all  members  who  may 
read  this  notice  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  this  crook  and  take  up  and  forward  to 
-the  Secretary  of  Lodge  No.  45,  any  travel- 
ing card  or  receipts  that  he  may  present,  as 
tkey  are  either  forged  or  stolen." 

The  pictures  of  the  Brotherhood 
train  while  homeward  bound  from  the  To- 
ronto Convention  include  two  of  the  trains 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Engine  563 
was  in  charge  of  W.  B.  Holms,  of  Division 
70,  B.  L.  E.,  and  Thomas  Hueston,  of 
Lodge  67,  B.  L.  F.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Arrangements  of  the  Convention,  and 
'Tommy"  was  proud  of  the  honor  of  firing 
the  engine  that  pulled  the  boys  out  of  To- 
ronto. The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing on  the  563  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  can  vouch  for  the  good  qualities 
of  the  engine  and  crew.  Mr.  Holms  and 
Bro.  Hueston  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
time  pulling  special  trains  over  the  Grand 
Trunk,  including  pay  car  service.  On  one 
occasion  they  * 'broke  the  record"  between 
Toronto  and  Detroit,  making  a  speed  of 
■seventy-three  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  First  Vice  Orand  Master. 
Bro.  Benzie,  deceased,  of  36,  had  a 


largely  attended  funeral.     Ne.  36  turned 
out  to  a  man. 

The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
Big  Four  System  will  meet  at  Indianapolis 
November  2d. 

Lodge  527  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  as  well  as  could  be  expected  by 
its  most  sanguine  members. 

W.  D.  Qulgley,  Master  of  527.  has 
given  his  whole  heart  to  the  cause.  He 
Labors  incessantly  for  the  order's  welfare. 

"Biddy"  Doyle,  of  447,  has  taken 
off  his  coat  in  earnest,  and  promises  to  sur- 
prise the  natives.  We  patiently  await  results. 

F.  P.  Jackson,  of  52.  is  certainly 
the  war-horse  of  his  lodge.  Rain  or  shine, 
Bro.  Jackson  b  always  on  deck  at  roll  call. 

Business  is  so  brisk  on  the  C.  &  O. 
that  the  members  of  424  say  it  b  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  quorum  together  to  hold 
a  meeting. 

F.  W.  Crowhurst.  who  represented 
16  at  the  Denver  and  Atlanta  Conventions, 
is  still  an  enthusiastic  worker  and  prominent 
member  of  53. 

O.  K.  269  is  in  a  better  condition  at 
the  present  time  than  it  has  been  in  years. 
The  future  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
lodge  is  assured. 

Scioto  202  can  be  certainly  classed 
among  the  leading  lodges  in  the  organlxa- 
tlon.  The  warmth  and  devotion  of  its  mem- 
bership is  unquestioned. 

The  outlook  for  the  organization  or 
the  Wabash  is  very  promising.  A  large  class 
of  candidates  will  be  admitted  at  Peru  the 
first  week  in  November. 

No.  36  can  well  feel  proud  of  its 
present  Master.  Bro.  Bryant  is  a  jewel  in 
his  lodge,  and  certainly  deserves  the  confi- 
dence and  appreciation  shown  him. 

No.  40's  annual  ball  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve  promises  to  be  a  grand  success. 
Bro.  Costigan  devotes  a  portion  of  each  day 
to  teaching  the  boys  of  40  the  two-step. 

D.  &  I.  division  of  the  C.  H.  &  D. 
Railway  is  almost  completely  organized. 
Just  as  soon  as  material  becomes  eligible, 
they  are  admitted  to  membership  in  375. 

J.  F.  Orr,  of  360.  is  no  longer  bare- 
footed.   Jim  has  got  a  position  on  the  Van- 
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dalia  out  of  Terro  Haute,  and  we  hope  he 
may  be  successful  and  happy  where  he  is 
now  employed. 

C.  B.  Hoffman,  Chairman  of  the  B. 
&  0.  S.  W.  Railway  Joint  Board,  will  soon 
embark  in  the  banana  business.  His  friends 
on  the  road  say  unless  he  wears  a  muzzle 
he  will  swallow  the  profits. 

The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
McCoy*s  Hotel,  Chicago,  during  the  first 
week  in  October.  The  boys  had  the  appear- 
ance of  conservative  legislators. 

Joseph  McMichaels,  of  375,  has 
gone  into  the  laundry  business.  The  out- 
look is  promising.  He  will  have  as  a  side 
partner  Frank  Schobe,  his  engineer,  who 
has  signed  a  contract  to  do  all  the  churning. 

R.  D.  Collins,  of  53,  was  presented 
with  two  beautiful  boys  after  his  first  trip  as 
engineer.  We  would  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee call  on  the  Master  Mechanic  and 
have  some  more  of  53*8  members  promoted. 

Lodges  52  and  53  have  promised 
good  delegations  to  attend  the  Peru  meet- 
ings, when  the  Wabash  boys  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  hidden  mysteries.  The  assist- 
ance tendered  will  be  gladly  accepted  and 
appreciated. 

No.  40  has  purchased  an  air  brake 
with  all  equipments.  Bros.  McDonald, 
Costigan,  Davis,  Hurson  and  Dohm  are  in- 
structors. The  results  have  proven  satis- 
factory, and  the  Alton  boys  have  become 
experts  on  air. 

A.  C.  Gill,  of  122,  while  In  Cincin- 
nati recently,  invested  largely  in  kid  gloves 
•f  superior  quality.  The  members  of  the 
B.  &  0.  S.  W.  Board  say  it  means  busi- 
ness about  Christmas  time.  Success  and 
happiness,  Bro.  Gill. 

The  absence  of  the  pay-car  did  not 
discourage  the  members  of  360.  Although 
four  months  behind  for  pay,  not  a  single 
aame  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership. No  comment  is  necessary.  Such 
loyalty  is  deserving  of  praise. 

J.  R.  Herring,  of  202,  while  on  a 
trip  to  Cincinnati  invested  in  a  very  hand- 
some watch  chain,  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  **exported.**  The  members  say  unless 
he  returns  the  watch  to  the  owner  he  will 
be  "transported,**  chain  and  all. 

J.  B.  Davis,  of  447,  local  chairman 


and  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board 
of  the  Wabash  Railway,  accidentally  fell 
under  his  engine  at  Cincinnati,  and  one  of 
his  arms  was  taken  off.  Bro.  Davis  has 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  who  know  him. 

From  the  Second  Vice  Orand  Master. 

Marshall,  of  66,  Is  aU  right. 

D.  S.  Moore,  of  75— **Slt  down!** 

John  Colton.  of  72,  was  at  Toronto. 

W.  C.  Geisel,  of  230,  was  all  there. 

Who  lost  his  trunk?     Butterfleld,  of 
363. 

J.   H.   Osmond,    of    285 — "Herel 
here!*' 

C.  N.  Kidd,  of  182— "I  want  to  be 
heard." 

Geo.  Carmer,  of  Deer  Park  No.  1 , 
is  all  right. 

W.  M.  Rue,  of  3,  has  quit  singing 
•*LuLu." 

"Oh,  Davis,  sit  down!"— C.  H.Con- 
nolly, of  276. 

"No  place  like  Toronto."— T.   E. 
Ryan,  of  71. 

"I  want  to  set  you  right." — J.  R. 
Norton,  of  145. 

••We  have  come  to  stay." — ^W.  H. 
WeUel,  of  174. 

Geo.   E.   Payne,  of    5,  ably  repre- 
sented Charity. 

W.  H.  Pierce,  of  410— ••!  want  to 
go  on  record." 

••All  is  well  that  ends  weU."—Wm. 
Perkins,  of  151. 

C.  J.  Johnson,  149 — ••!  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays." 

L.  A.  Stoodley,  of  73,  is  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide. 

Fred  McGregor,  of  485,  did  his  lodge 
credit  at  Toronto. 

A.  P.  Kelley,  of  284,  demands  the 
previous  question. 

The  delegate  from  Lodge  56,  Is  as 
strong  as  Sampson. 

••1  want  the  motion  read  over  again" 
— M.  J.  O'Neill,  of  169. 

Cahoon,  of  7,'^and  Mooney,  of  23U 
in  Lower  12.   Prall,  of  11,  in  upper  9. 
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The  champion  watermelon  eater  of 
Toronto,  was  J.  D.  Cunningham,  of  302. 

T.  J.  Alger,  of  57,  and  S.  E.  Cun- 
ningham, of  474,  are  a  whole  team  and  a 
horse  to  let. 

"You're  right,  and  you  ought  to 
stand  by  it.'*— H.  A.  Coglizer,  of  228.  "You 
bet,  I  will.*'— Geo.  Jones,  of  271. 

The  boys  at  Toronto  were  glad  to 
see  the  face  of  C.  W.  Anderson,  of  208,  and 
"Company  No.  9,**  of  21 1,  was  there. 

From  the  Third  Vice  Orand  Matter. 

D.  E.  Davis,  of  No.  489,  has  the  floor 
and  will  now  speak. 

F.  B.  Mauck  is  one  of  the  riistlers  in 
No.  116,  Emporia,  Kan. 

James  Bums  and  Samuel  Shepherd 
are  two  workers  in  Lodge  No.  153. 

J.  H.  GiUuly  and  Wm.  Farr,  of  No. 
407,  are  wide  awake  Brotherhood  men. 

Lodge  No.  330,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
Is  a  good  one  and  in  excellent  working  order. 

The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  is 
good  in  every  respect  in  the  Western  country. 

Winn  Brundage,  of  No.  77,  is  known 
far  and  near  as  a  hard  worker  for  the  Broth- 
erhood. 

George  Caldwell  makes  a  good  Sec- 
retary for  Lodge  No.  340,  and  is  an  earnest 
worker  In  the  good  cause. 

J.  F.  Libby,  as  Master  of  No.  192, 
is  a  hustler.  He  is  ably  supported  by  Ivy 
Albertson  and  J.  H.  Cregg. 

John  H.  Murphy,  of  77,  is  now  the 
Brotherhood  attorney.  John  will  make  a 
good  one,  as  he  Is  a  hustler. 

Sam  Bushey,  P.  Linn,  Tom  Bowen, 
and  several  other  good  brothers  are  the  ones 
who  keep  No.  245  to  the  front. 

The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Protective  Board 
is  in  splendid  condition,  doing  good  work 
for  the  Firemen  in  every  respect. 

Lodge  No.  337,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Is  all  0.  K.,  has  efficient  officers,  and  every- 
thing moves  along  like  clock-work. 

W.  G.  Marshall,  A.  C.  Busse  and 
James  Norman  k^ep  things  going  in  No. 
194.    The  outtook  for  this  lodge  is  good. 

George  Deckelman,  of  Lodge  No. 
86,  was  always  on  time  at  the  Convention. 


George  is  a  Brotherhood  man  through  and 
through. 

John  R.  Clopton,  of  No.  83,  makes 
a  splendid  Master,  and  No.  83  b  doing  well 
under  his  leadership,  with  a  fine  prospect  for 
the  future. 

Thomas  Burke,  of  Lodge  No.  43, 
General  Chairman  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
Joint  Protective  Board,  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  officials  are  gen- 
tlemen in  every  respect  to  do  business  with, 
and  treat  their  employes  with  every  consid- 
eration possible. 

J.  W.  Coffey,  of  Lodge  No.  91, 
San  Francisco,  Call.,  made  a  good  delegate 
to  the  Toronto  Convention.  His  lodge  can 
feel  proud  of  him. 

Frank  Watkins,  of  No.  340,  H.  W. 
Uhland,  of  No.  328,  and  J.  R.  Williams 
were  still  taking  time  card  when  last  heard 
of  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

Chas.  Snyder,  of  No.  218,  is  a  fine 
Secretary,  and  keeps  things  moving  along 
nicely  in  that  lodge.  He  is  ably  assisted  by 
a  splendid  corps  of  officers. 

No.  298,  Argentine,  Kan.,  is  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Mihon 
Crowell  says  that  non-union  men  will  be 
scarce  in  Argentine  after  this. 

Rocky  Mountain  Lodge  No.  77  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Western  country.  Since 
Tom  French  became  Master  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  membership. 

Robert  RusseU,  of  No.  24,  is  still  in 
business  in  East  Spokane,  Wash.  Though 
he  is  not  railroading  he  seems  to  take  the 
same  interest  as  always  in  Brotherhood 
affairs. 

James  Starr,  of  No.  298,  delegate 
to  the  Toronto  Convention,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  clergyman.  James  does  look 
a  little  sanctimonious  some  times,  but  he  is 
all  right  just  the  same. 

Highland  Lodge  No.  467,  has  taken 
on  new  life  and  will  from  now  on  do  good 
work  for  the  members  of  the  lodge.  All 
that  is  required  to  keep  things  going  is  to  do 
a  little  work  now  and  then. 

No.  295,  Raton,  N.  M.,  is  among 
the  best  lodges  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.    New 
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memben  are  being  takon  in  right  along, 
which  demonstrates  the  interest  that  is  being 
manifested  by  the  brothers  of  this  lodge. 

J.  R.  Williams,  of  Lodge  No.  261, 
Saa  Marcial,  N.  M.,  makes  an  ideal  com- 
mitteeman. Bro.  Williams,  it  is  said,  keeps 
everything  in  the  right  place  since  he  be- 
came Master  of  his  lodge.  Success  to  you, 
Bro.  Williams. 

Thomas  Burke,  of  No.  43,  and  Sam 
Small,  ef  429,  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Joint  Board  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  P.,  were 
each  presented  with  a  fine  ring  by  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  and  were  re-elected  to 
their  former  positions. 

Plenty  of  work  for  our  brothers  on 
nearly  erery  Western  road  insures  the  boys 
money  that  will  assist  them  in  playing  Santa 
Claus  preperly  this  year,  and  in  paying 
their  dues,  etc.  The  outlook  for  the  Broth- 
erhood continues  to  be  good. 

Sam  Small  may  be  small  by  name 
and  ia  stature,  but  when  it  comes  to  being 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe 


Protective  Board  he  is  a  first  ckas  ayn  ki 
every  respect,  and  towers  ahead  ef  all  ki 
work  for  those  whom  he  represents. 

John  Calder,  Master  of  No.  501, 
Leavenworth,  Wash.,  is  a  tried  and  true  B. 
of  L.  F.  man.  I  find  many  good  brothers 
in  Lodge  No.  501.  They  are  taking  great 
interest  in  Brotherhood  affairs  in  their  little 
lodge  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain. 

C.  A.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Ore.. 
Lodge  No.  167,  was  one  of  the  best  knows 
delegates  at  Toronto,  especially  among  the 
ladies.  Yes,  C.  A.  is  a  ladies*  man.  Say, 
the  Portland  girls  will  pull  your  hair  when 
they  find  out  how  you  made  mashes  on  the 
Toronto  maidens. 

Wm.  Barry,  of  No.  173,  Winslow. 
Arizona,  represented  his  lodge  and  the 
Joint  Protective  Board  of  the  Santa  Fe  k 
Pacific  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Pro- 
tective Board  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F..  in  Chi- 
cago October  15th.  Bro.  Barry  is  an  ear- 
nest worker  in  the  cause,  and  deserves  the 
support  ef  all. 
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THERE  is  an  evil,  we  might  term  it,  in 
our  order  which  needs  attention,  and 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  brothers  out  of 
employment  and  funds  are  looked  after.  It 
Is  usually  left  to  the  brothers  who  happen  to 
be  in  town  when  a  needy  brother  comes 
along  to  see  that  he  is  looked  after,  and,  if 
a  brother  is  so  employed  that  he  is  at  the 
division  point  most  of  the  time,  the  burden 
falls  pretty  heavily  upon  him;  sometimes 
more  than  he  feels  he  can  easily  bear. 

Then,  too,  there  are  traveling  members 
who  are  known  as  "boomers"  or  "stake 
men" — they  are  in  the  order  as  well  as  out 
of  it.  They  talk  of  the  jobs  they  have  had, 
and  how  they  quit  this  or  that  job  for  some 
small  matter  that  the  employed  brother  who 
is  listening  has  put  up  with  himself,  and  the 
conclusion  forces  itself  on  his  mind  that  the 
traveling  member  who  is  interviewing  him 
has  taken  very  poor  care  of  jobs  and  money 
in  the  past  and  he  feels  a  natural  reluctance 
toward  assisting  him,  even  though  urged  by 
brotherly  duty  to  do  so. 

While  it  is  right  to  assist  a  needy  brother 
yet  the  word  "worthy"  should  go  along  with 
"needy." 

There  should  be  a  change  in  the  way  of 
handling  this  matter.  If  a  brother  is  out  of 
funds  and  applies  to  a  sister  lodge  the  Board 
of  Relief  should  be  allowed  to  provide  for 
his  wants  and  then  draw  on  his  lodge  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  This  would  make  every 
k>dge  responsible  for  the  members  admitted, 
and  they  would  know  if  a  man  was  worthy 
of  the  assistance  being  granted  and  if  not 
they  would  speedily  take  steps  to  see  that  he 
did  not  receive  it. 

This  may  seem  to  some  rather  a  narrow 
view,  but  there  are  many  brothers  who  do  not 
live  at  the  road's  mechanical  headquarters 
and  therefore  do  not  realize  what  this  item 
of  expense  amounts  to  with  some  brothers. 
If  a  stranger  brother  presents  a  card  one 
naturally  feels  that  this  entitles  him  to  all  the 
courtesies  and  favors  that  can  be  shown, 
but  it  turns  out  every  now  and  then  that 
these  were  not  fairly  deserved.  So  the 
giver  naturally  feels  as  though  his  good  will 
had  been  imposed  upon. 

Some  other  method  than  the  one  now  in 
vogue  should  be  adopted,  and  a  plan  which 
wouki  place  on  each  lodge  the  care  of  its 


own  unemployed  members  would  no  doubt 
be  ^e  best. 

•  •    • 

The  prospects  for  a  good  raibx>ad  business 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  very  flattering.  All 
branches  of  business  are  good,  and  conse- 
quently doing  lots  of  shipping.  The  wheat 
crop  is  51,981,200  bushels;  oats  54,411,900 
bushels;  rye  6,315,000  bushels,  and  corn 
180.611,944  bushels.  The  com  yield,  of 
course,  is  estimated  and  is  only  an  average 
crop.  Wheat  shows  a  remarkably  heavy 
increase  over  the  total  for  1897,  being  over 
18,000,000  bushels,  or  about  50  per  cent 
over  that  year's  crop.  The  yield  of  oats  is 
over  14,000.000  below  that  of  last  year,  which 
was  a  remarkably  good  year  for  that  grain. 

The  result  ot  these  two  good  crops  can 
readily  be  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  rail- 
roads are  adding  to  their  equipment,  putting 
road  bed  and  bridges  in  good  shape  and 
showing  a  general  feeling  that  better  times 
are  with  us. 

Railroad  employes  can  stand  a  good  busi- 
ness after  the  hard  times  so  recently  gene 
by  us. 

•  •    • 

The  trouble  between  the  coal  miners  and 
operators  has  been  of  very  serious  nature 
during  the  latter  days  of  August,  in  Illinois. 

The  operators  about  Pana  are  determined 
to  run  their  business,  as  they  term  it,  and 
the  miners  are  equally  determined  to  have 
living  wages  and  that  negro  labor  shall  not 
supplant  them  in  the  mines  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  Arbitra- 
tion established  and  made  compulsory  by 
law  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  these 
troubles.  Even  though  it  may  appear  on 
the  face  as  compelling  men  to  work  against 
their  wills,  and  therefore  entailing  a  species 
of  slavery,  it  would  be  better  than  present 
conditions  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  often 
bloodshed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  law  cannot  be 
framed  that  will  mete  out  justice  to  both 
parties  and  bring  to  pass  as  near  as  possible 
the  proper  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  One  element  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  other.  Each  gives  employment  to  the 
other,  and  the  only  reason  that  they  cannot 
work  together  in  harmony  and  peace  when 
their  interests  are  identical  is  the  fact  that 
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men  do  not  feel  dispoaed  to  deal  fairly  with 
one  another. 

As  a  rule  capital  is  the  aggressor  because 
it  is  in  a  position  so  to  be.  Labor  has  also 
been  known  to  take  undue  advantage  under 
favorable  conditions,  but  as  a  rule  labor  is 
the  aggrieved  one  from  its  more  dependent 
position. 

No  doubt  capital  has  the  moral  right  to 
employ  whomsoever  it  desires  to  work  for  it, 
but  there  is  also  the  moral  obligation  to  pay 
them  fair  wages,  and  this  done  there  b  little 
danger  of  any  trouble  between  the  two 
interests. 

Truck  stores  and  other  schemes  to  deprive 
employes  of  the  wages  due  them  are  little 
better  than  robbery  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  law. 

If  employers  recognized  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them  in  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  and  that  wages  paid  by  them 
to  each  individual  mean  so  much  to  that 
person  and  those  dependent  on  him,  and  use 
this  for  the  upbuilding  of  humanity  and  not 
as  a  club  over  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family,  things  would  not  be  as  they  are. 

A  man  who  Is  willing  to  work  is  certainly 
entitled  to  employment  and  fair  wages,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government,  which  is 
created  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  to  pro- 
tect him  in  these  rights  just  as  much  as  it  is 
its  duty  to  protect  the  money  interests  of 
the  wealthy.  The  law  now  protects  a  man 
against  usury  and  extortion  by  unfair  means. 
These  things  are  not  half  as  bad  as  grinding 
the  life  out  of  a  man  for  a  bare  pittance  and 
then  robbing  him  of  the  pittance,  and  that  is 
what  the  majority  of  coal  operators  desire  to 
do,  and  1  might  add  "there  are  others.'* 

The  one  way  to  bring  about  a  better  con- 
dition for  labor  is  by  the  ballot,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  that  will  prove  successful.  Make 
politicians  who  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  adverse  to  labor  take  a  back  seat — defeat 
them  at  any  cost;  work  for  the  man  who 
will  work  for  labor  and  throw  party  lines 
to  the  winds  when  any  interest  of  labor  is  at 
stake.  Until  labor  can  do  this  it  must  make 
up  its  mind  to  be  the  under  dog  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  that  is  continually  coming  up, 
no  matter  how  much  it  strives. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  W.  L.  F. 


Prosperout  New  Zealand. 

HON.  GEORGE  FOWLDS.  of  Aukland, 
New  Zealand,  now  traveling  through 
America,  tells  of  conditions  in  that  country. 
The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  situated 
about  1,400  miles  from  Australia.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  Japan  or  Italy,  or  the 
British  Islands,  or  one-half  as  large  as 
Texas.  Their  population  is  about  800,000. 
Previous  to  1891,  notwithstanding  they  had 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, telephones  and  state-supported  banks 
(as  well  as  some  other  state  agencies  which 


are  relied  upon  by  socialists  as  remediaJ 
agents  for  social  ills)  there  was  a  period  of  the 
most  disastrous  business  depression  brought 
on  by  the  collapse  of  a  land  boom.  The 
exodus  from  the  colony  reduced  its  popula- 
tion 20.000  a  year.  Wages  were  low,  pov- 
erty and  destitution  appalling.  Millions  of 
fertile  acres  lay  unused,  and  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men  seeking  employment  in 
vain.  Naturally  the  people  demanded  a 
change. 

In  1891,  when  the  Ballance  government 
was  in  power,  a  radical  advance  was  made. 
The  tax  on  personal  property  was  abolished 
throughout  the  colony,  and  a  tax  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  (2  cents  on  $5)  was  levied 
upon  land  values  for  cotonial  purposes.  On 
large  estates  this  amount  was  increased  on 
a  graduated  s^Lle,  and  20  per  cent  extra  was 
exacted  from  non-residents  of  the  colony. 
The  effect  has  been  to  break  up  large  hokl- 
ings.  and  give  cultivators  a  chance  to  get  at 
the  soil.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  land  tax, 
the  colony  has  gained  in  population  by  im- 
migration 20,000  to  30,000  per  year,  and 
there  is  now  not  a  tramp  or  millionaire  In 
the  entire  colonies.  The  unemployed  class 
has  practically  disappeared. 

The  appropriation,  by  government,  of 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
land  caused  business  to  become  active  in 
all  branches.  Wages  began  to  rise,  and  in 
1893,  when  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  financial  panic  which 
threatened  to  paralyze  the  whole  industrial 
system.  New  Zealand  was  prosperous.  Not 
one  bank  failed. 

In  1896  a  measure  passed  parliament  per- 
mitting districts  to  aboHsh  the  tax  on  im- 
provements by  popular  vote.  North  Pal- 
merston  was  the  first  community  to  take 
advantage  of  this  local  option  law.  Four 
hundred  and  fourteen  votes  were  recorded — 
402  in  favor,  and  only  12  against.  It  has 
now  been  in  force  about  a  year.  Nine 
other  districts  have  followed  suit  and  abol- 
ished the  tax  on  Improvements. 

New  Zealand  still  has  a  tariff  averaging 
over  20  per  cent.  Aukland,  the  capital  of 
New  Zealand,  is  the  natural  trade  center  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  islands,  and  it  was  ac- 
tually such  until  New  South  Wales  abol- 
ished her  Uriff;  since  which  time  inter- 
colonial trade  has  been  rapidly  transferred 
to  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 
There  is  now  in  New  Zealand  a  growing 
agiUtion  for  the  abolition  of  the  tariff,  and 
the  substitution  of  another  penny  in  the 
pound  tax  on  land  values.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  proposal  from  any  source  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  taxation.  Con- 
servatism contents  itself  with  lying  back  in 
the  traces  and  begging  the  radicals  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  Fowlds  attributes  the  wonderful 
change  in  the  condition  of  his  country  to  the 
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teachinc^  of  Henry  George's  great  book, 
**  Progress  and  Poverty.** 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a 
population  equal  to  half  that  of  Texas,  a 
year  or  two  ago  abolished  its  tariff  with  the 
exception  of  duties  upon  tobacco  and  liquors, 
and  substituted  iherefor  a  land  tax  of  a 
penny  in  a  pound,  supplemented  by  an  in- 
come tax.  New  South  Wales  and  her  sister 
colony,  Victoria,  are  separated  only  by  a 
river.  The  latter  colony  still  has  a  protect- 
ive tariff.  A  committee  from  the  Trades' 
hall  in  Melbourne  (the  capiUl  of  Victoria) 
hearing  that  wages  were  higher  in  Sydney, 
went  to  learn  the  cause.  They  found  wages 
as  high,  and  in  many  cases  even  higher 
than  in  Melbourne,  while  the  cost  of  living 
was  about  one-third  less.  After  studying 
the  situation  six  weeks,  they  returned  home 
confirmed  free-traders.  Although  only  half 
a  crop  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  last 
year,  it  was  the  first  year  in  the  last  twenty 
that  the  authorities  were  not  called  upon  by 
the  unemployed  for  relief.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  one  thou- 
sand homeless  families  sleeping  in  the  pub- 
lic parks  of  Sydney  and  being  fed  by  the 
dty,  charitable  societies  and  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Mr.  Fowlds  said: 
*'We  have  not  the  single  tax  in  force  any- 


where in  all  its  purity.  If  we  had  I  would 
advise  you  to  sell  out  and  go  there.  But  we 
have  the  nearest  approach  to  it  of  any 
country.*' 

The  farmers  are  flocking  across  the  bor- 
ders from  protected  Victoria  into  New  South 
Wales  for  the  privilege  of  paying  the  land 
tax,  knowing  when  they  pay  this  tax  they 
get  off  much  cheaper  than  in  Victoria,  where 
everything  they  use  for  consumption  or  for 
the  farm  is  heavily  taxed  by  the  tariff  of 
that  colony.  The  progressive  element  of 
New  South  Wales  is  now  demanding,  as  a 
further  instalhnent  of  the  land  value  tax, 
that  it  be  increased  to  three  pence  in  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Fowlds  states  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  law  of  1891,  imposing  the 
single  tax  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound,  prevented  the  panic  of  1893,  turned 
the  tide  of  immigration  and  started  a  period 
of  genuine  prosperity  that  yet  continues; 
that  it  increased  wages  and  lowered  the 
price  of  land.  Wages  for  common  labor — 
pick  and  shovel  men — are  $1.75  to  $2.25  per 
day  of  eight  hours. 

America  has  already  adopted  the  ballot 
law  of  her  antipodean  cousins;  she  may  yet 
find  it  advantageous  to  try  their  tax  laws  in- 
stead of  our  more  cumbrous  system. 

Waco,  r#x.  A.  Frbeland. 


f ER80N/tL  eORRESfONDENCE. 


Frofli  i5.~(S.  E.  WHrrE,  Montreal,  Can.) 
I  am  loth  to  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  our  late  Worthy  Master, 
Bro.  John  A.  McKenna,  who  last  Sunday 
morning  was  accidentally  killed  at  Morris- 
burg  Station,  Ont.,  while  on  his  way  to  rep- 
resent St.  Lawrence  Lodge  No.  15  at  the 
recent  Convention  in  Toronto,  accompanied 
by  his  wife — alasl  a  bride  of  only  four 
months— and  Bro.  J.  E.  Unahen,  of  Rich- 
mond, Que. 

Words  cannot  express  our  feelings  when 
the  news  of  the  sad  accident  reached  us  just 
before  opening  of  the  lodge.  We  opened 
k>dge  as  a  matter  of  form,  a  resolution  being 
passed  that  '*on  account  of  the  death  of  our 
Worthy  Master,  John  A.  McKenna,  this 
lodge  adjourn  and  a  committee  be  formed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  body  and  funeral.**  Bro.  Mahoney  and 
Mr.  Payette,  as  friends  of  the  family,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Annes  to  meet  the  body  and  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing  wife  in  the  hour  of 
affliction.  God  grant  her  strength  in  the 
time  of  need. 

A  large  number  of  sorrowing  members 
met  the  train  containing  the  body  of  our 
late  brother  at  Bonaventure  Station,  Mon- 
treal. The  body  was  taken  to  his  late  resi- 
dence, which  he  had  left  but  a  few  hours 


before  full  of  life  and  vigor,  only  to  be 
brought  back  a  disfigured  corpse.  Mys- 
terious, indeed,  are  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  truly  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

Our  unfortunate  brother  met  his  death 
while  trying  to  board  a  train  while  In  mo- 
tion. He  had  alighted  at  the  platform  to 
speak  to  a  friend  and  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting on  once,  but  his  hat  blowing  off  he  at- 
tempted to  regain  it,  and  on  trying  to  l>oard 
the  second  time  he  slipped  and  fell,  the 
axle  l>ox  of  a  Pullman  car  catching  him 
and  throwing  him  against  the  platform,  kill- 
ing him  instantaneously.  Taken  from 
amongst  us,  '*a  man  amongst  men."  with  a 
life  before  him  full  of  hope  and  promise, 
his  age  being  only  27,  he  leaves  not  only  a 
young  wife,  but  an  aged  and  sorrowing 
mother,  grief-stricken  at  the  loss  of  her  only 
child. 

At  8:30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  September 
14th,  the  funeral  cortege  wended  its  way  to 
St.  Gabriel's  Church,  where  a  solemn 
requiem  mass  was  celebrated  by  Father 
O'Meara,  after  which  the  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Cote  de  Neiges  Cemetery  for  in- 
terment, headed  by  a  band  playing  the  dead 
march,  and  followed  by  members  of  the  C. 
M.  B.  A.,  O.  R.  C  B.  R.  T.,  B.  L.  E.  and 
every  member  of  the  B.  L.  F.  who  oould 
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possibly  attend,  tog^ether  with  Second  Vice 
Grand  Master  Wilson,  specially  delegated  to 
attend  by  the  Convention.  Bros.  Devaney, 
Moore,  Connors,  Murphy,  Germain  and 
Broderick  acted  as  pall- bearers.  A  large 
concourse  of  friends  also  followed,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  imposing  funerals  that 
ever  left  Pt.  St.  Charles.  Our  brother's 
coffin  was  covered  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
one  destgn  being  a  pillow  from  No.  15,  a 
last  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  no  enemies, 
but  was  universally  honored  and  respected 
for  his  many  good  and  noble  qualities. 

St.  Lawrence  Lodge  has  lost  in  Bro.  Mc- 
Kenna  a  most  efficient  and  devoted  Master, 
one  who  studied  a  brother's  interest  rather 
than  his  own.  Our  hearts  will  ever  ache  at 
the  mention  of  his  loss;  we  can  never  re- 
place him,  so  great  was  his  sterling  worth. 
Time  alone  can  assuage  our  sorrow.  The 
widow  and  his  mother  have  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  the  community. 

From  328.— ('*A  Brother."  La  Junta, 
Colo.)  On  Thursday  night,  September  15th, 
the  California  and  New  Mexico  fast  freight 
No.  33,  engine  No.  779,  Engineet  Joseph 
Posz,  and  Fireman  Bro.  J.  William  Brown, 
departed  from  the  eastern  terminal  of  the 
Western  Division.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.;  when 
but  twelve  miles  out  the  engine  was  derailed, 
instantly  killing  our  loved  and  loving  brother, 
husband,  father  and  friend. 

It  is  our  emblematic  lecture  in  reality. 
He  B\gna  that  familiar  autograph  of  the 
round  house  call>boy.  places  his  arms  about 
the  form  of  his  dear  life  companion,  saying 
**dear  wife,  I  must  go.*'  kisses  her  lips  and 
the  hands  of  their  bright  brown-eyed  baby 
boy,  *  Til  be  home  Sunday,  dear  one." 

Sabbath  came,  but  no  Will.  One  week 
had  passed  from  the  day  he  departed.  She 
felt  so  sure  he  would  return  that  evening; 
preparing  a  dainty  lunch  for  the  poor,  tired 
boy,  she  retired  with  the  little  babe  to  sweet 
slumber  and  peaceful  dreams,  to  be  awakened 
by  the  voice  she  loves  so  well. 

At  midnight  there  flashes  over  the  wires 
and  the  keys  at  the  home  office  announce  in 
the  same  dumb  tones  the  saddest  words  those 
loving  ones  would  ever  listen  to:  *'No.  33 
wrecked;  Fireman  J.  W.  Brown  killed." 
The  call-boy  folds  the  message,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  starts  upon  the  sad  mission, 
realizing  that  the  news  he  conveys  will  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  a  household  forever. 
He  knocks  at  the  door;  a  voice  replies:  **l8 
that  you.  Will?"  Thanks  to  our  Supreme 
Ruler,  it  was  ordained  that  knowledge  of 
impending  danger  should  be  withheld;  that 
our  happy  moments  should  not  be  marred 
by  visions  of  coming  adversity.  Inevitably 
death  follows  life,  misery  treads  on  the  heeJs 
of  Joy,  anguish  rides  swiftly  after  pleasures. 

Bro.  Brown  was  bom  at  Marietta,  O..  in 
1867.  He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway 
the  stone  that  marks  the  highest  point,  but 


where  manhood's  morning  almost  touches 
noon — ^In  the  bloom  of  life.  He  has  with- 
drawn from  the  brotherhood  here  below  to 
place  his  card  in  the  blessed  lodge  above, 
where  rules  the  Great  Master  of  all. 

Bro.  Brown  sympathized  with  the  weak, 
the  poor  and  the  wronged,  had  always  a 
kind  word,  a  smile  and  a  warm  hand  which 
gave  discouraged  brothers  new  life.  With 
a  loyal  heart  and  willing  hands  he  faithfully 
discharged  all  trusts.  As  our  worthy  Secre- 
tary he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

It  may  be  best  after  all.  Just  in  the  sunni- 
est hours  of  life,  while  every  moment  is 
filled  with  joy  and  love,  for  at  the  end  of 
each  life  comes  a  tragedy  as  sad,  and  deep, 
and  dark  as  can  be  pictured  in  the  human 
mind  of  mysteries  of,  so-called,  death.  Our 
existence  in  the  physical  entity  is  a  narrow 
gage  along  life's  cafion  between  the  dark 
walls  of  two  eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to 
look  above.  Our  duty  is  to  follow  the  nar- 
row track.  Hope  always  has  a  guiding  star 
and  listening  love  can  always  hear  a  rustling 
wing. 

Words  fail  in  expressing  the  sympathy  we 
feel  for  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother  with- 
out the  love  to  console  and  the  strong  arm 
to  protect  them  upon  life's  journey.  Bro. 
Brown's  remains  were  interred  in  River 
View  Cemetery,  the  funeral  being  con- 
dusted  by  Spanish  Peaks  Lodge  No.  328, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  to- 
gether with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  to  whom 
we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude.  Their 
kindness  proves  that  "Once  a  Knight  always 
a  Knight." 

From  235.— (J.  A.  Grafton,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.)  On  September  18th,  Three  Brothers 
Lodge  No.  235,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  performed 
the  last  sad  rites  of  the  Brotherhood  over 
the  remains  of  our  late  brother,  William 
McClelland  Blair,  who  died  suddenly  while 
at  work  on  his  engine  in  the  yard  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  East 
Liberty,  near  Pittsburg,  on  the  15th  of 
September.  Bro.  Blair  had  been  a  member 
of  this  lodge  for  the  short  period  of  two  years 
when  death  overtook  him,  and  the  saddest 
part  was  that  he  had  only  nine  days  prior  to 
his  death  been  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Conoley,  a  young  and  accomplished  lady  of 
this  city,  who  now  mourns  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  and  loving  young  husband. 

Bro.  Blair  was  buried  from  the  home  of 
his  mother,  near  Ligonier  in  the  beautiful 
Ugonier  Valley,  on  Sunday,  September  18th, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  home  of  the  deceased  in  Pittsburg, 
and  then  the  remains  were  taken  to  the  home 
of  his  mother  (on  Saturday  the  17th)  where 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Bro.  Blair  was  laid  to 
rest  In  Ft.  Pahner  Cemetery  the  following 
day. 

Bro.  Blair  was  also  a  member  of  that 
other  noble  fraternity,  namely  the  I.  O.  O. 
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F.,  which  was  represented  by  members  from 
Lodges  No.  32,  541.  906,  94Z  and  964. 
Our  Worthy  Master,  L.M.Lohr,  Past  Master 
J.  J.  McKee,  and  Bros.  J.  W.  Luther  and 
W.  H.  McCreery  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
patl  bearers.  Bro.  Blair  is  survived  by  a 
wife,  an  aged  mother  and  five  brothers,  all 
of  whom  have  the  empathy  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  their  sad  beareavement.  In  the 
death  of  Bro.  Blair  the  community  loses  a 
valuable  and  respected  citizen,  the  Brother- 
hood an  upright  and  faithful  member  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  a 
trusted  and  competent  employe. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  September 
25th,  Three  Brothers  Lodge  No.  235  framed 
and  unanimously  adopted  appropriate  reso- 
lutions of  respect  and  condolence  in  memory 
of  our  departed  brother. 

New  Societies.— (Kate  Bradley,  Chi- 
cago, 111.)  On  the  1st  of  August  1  received 
a  communication  from  Bro.  Beam,  Secre- 
tary of  Diamond  Lodge  No.  417,  located  at 
Champaign.  111.,  asking  me  to  send  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  to  him,  as  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  417  were 
talking  very  strongly  of  organizing  a  Ladies' 
Society.  Complying  with  his  request,  I 
sent  one  by  return  mail.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  Bro. 
Moore,  treasurer  of  417,  asking  me  to  give 
her  instructions.  I  did  so,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  of  August  I  left  for  Cham- 
paign. I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  Bro. 
Moore  and  wife  and  escorted  by  them  to 
their  home,  spending  a  very  pleasant  time 
with  them  while  there.  On  Monday,  the 
29th,  1  organized  Diamond  Helpmate  Lodge. 
The  ladies  having  everything  in  readiness, 
we  held  one  meeting  and  initiated  one  can- 
didate to  start  out  with,  and  I  understand 
there  are  more  to  join  at  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

It  being  the  regular  meeting  night  of  417, 
the  sisters  thought  they  would  surprise  the 
brothers.  Knowing  that  there  were  candi- 
dates for  417.  and  thinking  that  the  boys 
would  be  tired  after  their  laborious  duties, 
the  sisters  supplied  refreshments  consisting 
of  cream  and  cake,  and  Judging  by  the  looks 
of  those  poor  fellows  who  had  Just  passed 
through  that  terrible  ordeal  of  nding  a  wild 
and  untamed  goat,  the  sisters  certainly  did 
not  err  in  their  endeavor  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed; and  if  they  (the  brothers)  continue 
as  they  have  started  to  extend  the  hand  of 
charity  to  those  in  need,  and  love  and  assist- 
ance to  those  in  distress  and  want,  they  cer- 
tainly will  make  a  success  of  their  under- 
taking. Hoping  they  will  do  so,  I  wish  them 
God's  blessing  in  their  endeavor. 

And  still  another  one  added  to  our  list. 
On  September  6th  I  left  Chicago  at  3  a.  m. 
to  organize  a  Ladies*  Society  to  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  at  Spring- 
field, 111.    I  arrived  there  at  10:20  a.  m. 


At  2  p.  m.  the  ladies  all  met  at  Mrs.  Saner 's 
residence,  corner  of  8th  and  Grand  avenue, 
where  they  were  instructed  in  all  of  the 
work  except  nomination  and  election  of 
officers.  We  then  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  2  p.  m.  on  the  7th  Inst.,  at  their  lodge 
room,  where  nomination  and  election  of 
officers  took  place.  The  officers-elect  were 
properly  installed  in  their  respective  chairs 
and  an  intermission  of  a  few  moments  was 
taken,  when  the  lodge  was  called  to  order 
with  all  the  officers  in  their  proper  positions. 
The  lodge  then  being  opened  in  due  form, 
the  work  of  initiation  was  exemplified.  I 
instructed  the  officers  In  their  duties,  and  I 
must  say  that,  from  the  interest  and  the  ap- 
parent earnest  attention  the  sisters  paid  to 
the  workings  of  the  order,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  lodge.  After  lodge  adjourned 
I  accompanied  Sister  Drew  to  her  home, 
where  I  had  tea  with  her  and  her  family, 
and  at  12: 15  I  left  for  my  home,  wishing  all 
success. 

From  145.— (G.  A.  Cook,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.)  A  reception  was  given  on  Wednes- 
day, October  5th,  at  our  lodge  room  by  the 
sisters  of  Ouisache  Lodge  No.  79,  of  the 
Ladies*  Society,  complimentary  to  Sister 
Dora  Norton  of  Ouisache  Lodge  and  Bro.  J. 
R.  Norton  of  Davy  Crockett  Lodge,  wel- 
coming them  home  after  their  attendance  at 
the  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  of  ths  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  recently 
held  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

A  delightful  evening  was  spent  in  songs 
and  instrumental  music,  amongst  which  was 
a  violin  solo  ably  rendered  by  Bro.  G.  A. 
Brown.  At  10:30  a  table  was  spread  in  the 
spaMous  hall.  As  I  was  chosen  for  the 
honorable  position  of  master  of  ceremonies 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell  the  brothers  and  sisters 
what  we  were  there  for  and  before  I  was 
through  I  was  reminded  very  forcibly  of  a 
student  fireman.  While  the  engineer  is  after 
orders  he  is  heaving  in  coal  and  the  engine 
b  popping  off  while  he.  with  feelings  of  heart- 
felt thanks,  looks  up  at  the  gage  and  solilo- 
quizes, "180  pounds  of  steam  and  she  still 
pops,  guess  Mr.  Engineer  will  not  kick  to- 
night." Mr.  Engineer  returns  and  with 
•♦how  are  you  fixed,  Bud?**  "All  right.'* 
says  Bud,  and  away  they  go  for  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  first  little  knob;  then,  alas, 
the  needle  begins  to  drop,  the  train  slows 
down,  the  engine  gives  one  exhaust  a  min- 
ute which  sounds  more  like  a  groan,  but  at 
last  they  drag  over.  So  it  was  with  the 
master  of  ceremonies  for  this  auspicious 
occasion.  I  started  out  just  "chockablock** 
with  green  coal  as  it  were,  and  finally  man- 
aged to  drag  over  the  hill;  then  by  request 
Bro.  George  Surkey,  of  Alamo  Lodge,  No. 
263  "took  the  scoop,  looked  into  the  fire 
box"  and  said  he  thought  Bro.  Cook  had 
coal  enough  in  for  one  trip.    The  matter 
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with  him  was  that  ha  wanted  to  get  to  the 
table.  However,  he  gave  the  grates  a  few 
shakes,  and  In  a  modest  and  appropriate 
manner  thanked  Bro.  Norton  for  services 
rendered  his  Lodge.  No.  263,  which  Bro. 
Norton  represented  by  proxy.  Bro.  Norton 
was  then  called  upon,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  "handled  that  scoop**  one  would 
have  known  intuitively  that  he  was  an  expe- 
rienced Brotherhood  fireman.  Speed  in- 
creased at  once,  just  as  though  a  Brother- 
hood brakeman  had  come  over  and  thrown 
down  the  lumps  off  the  back  of  the  tank. 
He  told  us  of  the  birth  of  the  Brotherhood 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  eleven  members, 
and  now  we  have  nearly  28,0CX);  also  of  the 
Ladies'  Society  organized  fourteen  years  ago 
with  ten  members,  and  now  they  are  1,600 
strong.  In  a  few  appropriate  words  he 
thanked  the  sisters  for  their  kind  considera- 
tion, after  which  we  sat  around  the  table 
and  partook  of  the  delicious  supper  of  oys- 
ters in  various  styles,  cake,  coffee  and  choco- 
late, which  was  enjoyed  as  only  firemen  can 
enjoy  such  luxuries.  Everyone  united  in 
saying  it  was  a  pleasant  evening.  At  12 
o'clock  good-nights  were  said  with  a  unani- 
mous wish  for  a  reception  every  month. 
The  sisters  of  Ouisache  Lodge  have  given 
us  several  entertainments  of  a  social  nature, 
but  this  last  was  by  far  the  most  enjoyable. 
And  now,  ere  I  close,  I  will  ask  all  Lodges 
who  haven't  a  Ladies'  Society  to  seriously 
consider  the  matter,  visit  a  Lodge  which  has 
and  especially  a  "joint  meeting."  and  see 
the  good  results,  go  home  and  tell  your 
Lodge  and  get  down  to  business  help  your 
wives,  daughters,  mothers  and  sisters,  and 
it  will  repay  you  for  your  efforts.  Where 
can  a  fireman  find  such  companions  as  those 
I  have  mentioned?  I  answer,  nowhere. 
Then  take  them  into  the  Lodge  and  they 
will  aid  you  in  elevating  our  craft. 

From  174. — (W.  O.  Miller,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.)  As  1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
Sixth  Biennial  Convention  at  Toronto,  and 
heard  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  topic  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  delegate  to  a  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  should  be  in  actual  railroad 
service  on  an  engine.  1  would  like  to  add  a 
few  opinions  of  my  own  on  the  subject.  I 
believe  that  in  order  that  the  Brotherhood 
may  retain  the  high  standing  that  it  has 
reached  all  delegates  should  be  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  members  in  actual  service, 
and  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  feeling  of 
prejudice  to  any  member  who  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  rise  from  the  scoop  to  the 
profession  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
editor,  or  any  other  calling  in  life.  I  believe 
there  are  few  members  in  the  organization 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  Brother- 
hood sincerely  at  heart  who  will  not  agree 
with  me  that  a  brother  should  be  in  actual 
service  to  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of  leg- 
islating for  the  brothers  who  are  daily  wiping 


the  sweat  from  their  brows,  and  by  way  of 
explaining  my  reasons,  I  will  ask  a  few 
questions. 

Do  you  think  I  would  have  the  same  warm 
feeling  in  legislating  for  the  boys,  after  years 
of  busy  life  wrapped  up  in  the  affairs  of  the 
business  world?  While  the  obligations  of 
membership  may  be  just  as  fresh  in  my 
memory,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
or  not  I  could  give  the  matter  my  best  and 
sinoerest  attention.  I  see  many  lodges  who 
send  brothers  to  the  convention  who  go  more 
for  a  pleasure  trip  and  pay  their  own  expenses 
than  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  order.  While  there  they 
get  around  among  the  boys  and  introduce 
their  business  and  talk  up  trade  when  they 
should  be  in  the  convention  hall  working 
heart  and  soul  for  the  brothers  they  are  rep- 
resenting. Perhaps  this  may  seem  a  little 
plain,  but  I  really  believe  there  is  too  much 
business  wrapped  up  in  the  law-making 
bodies.  When  we  do  as  we  would  have  our 
brothers  do  toward  us,  we  are  not  far  out  of 
the  way. 

Atthough  it  may  seem  that  I  am  talking 
against  my  own  Interest  to  say  this  when  I 
might  try  to  be  a  delegate  to  hitroduce  my 
own  enterprise  at  the  expense  of  my  Lodge.  I 
beg  leave  to  say  I  hope  I  will  never  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act. 

We  should  at  all  times  work  for  the  good 
of  the  cause  we  represent,  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  be  accomplished  for  the 
greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  As 
there  are  good  arguments  that  can  be  pre- 
sented on  both  sides  of  this  question.  I  hope 
that  the  good  brothers  who  have  risen  to  other 
vocations  in  life  will  not  take  offense  at  my 
remarks,  and  if  need  be.  be  willing  to  make 
a  little  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  the 
Brotherhood  against  some  who  might  find 
their  way  into  the  order  who  might  not  have 
its  k>est  interests  at  heart  and  who  therefore 
would  abuse  its  broad  privileges. 


From  435«— ("  Bos,"  Crewe,  Va.)  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  we  have  turned  the 
goat  loose  in  reality,  and  what  he  has  done 
for  the  boys  was  a  plenty.  We  have  some 
very  good  and  able  members  who  don't 
mind  exerting  themselves  a  little  for  the 
good  of  the  order.  Master  Harvey  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place — always  has  a 
good  word  to  say  and  never  forgets  to  ask 
the  question,  "Coming  to  lodge  Sunday?" 
The  same  may  be  truly  said  of  all  our  offi- 
cers; they  all  seem  to  be  O.  K. 

Several  of  the  boys  here  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  right  side  during  the  past  year, 
but  they  are  still  as  good  B.  L.  F.  men  as 
formerly.  Business  on  the  N.  &  W.  is 
fairly  good,  but  there  are  plenty  of  men 
here  for  the  work. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Ceilings  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Road  Foreman  of  Engines 
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Norfolk  Division.  Mr.  ColUngs  began  his 
career  as  a  railroad  man  here  as  fireman, 
and  his  promotion  is  a  just  reward  for  faith- 
ful service.  Such  promotions,  coming  as 
they  do  from  among  those  who  face  the 
perils  and  storms  of  railroad  life,  are  bound 
to  have  a  good  effect  among  the  men,  inas- 
much as  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  faith- 
ful service  is  appreciated  by  our  superiors 
in  office. 


From  159. — (R.  Enoler,  McE)onogh- 
vllle,  La.)  A  very  sad  accident  occurred 
to  Bro.  M.  Hurst,  while  faithfully  discharg- 
ing his  duty.  Bro.  Hurst  was  hostling  be- 
tween West  Wego,  La.,  and  Gouldsboro. 
On  account  of  the  quarantine  the  engine 
crews  were  stopped  at  West  Wego,  which  is 
eight  miles  from  Gouldsboro  or  McDonogh- 
ville.  The  grass  was  very  high  and  wet,  so 
Bro.  Hurst  preferred  to  walk  over  a  train 
that  was  standing  there  to  get  an  engine  to 
bring  to  town.  While  he  was  walking  over 
a  car  a  switch  engine  started  the  cars, 
throwing  Bro.  Hurst  between  the  cars,  cut- 
ting his  head  and  right  arm  off.  Integrity 
Lodge  159  conducted  the  funeral  cere- 
monies and  gave  Bro.  Hurst  a  fitting  burial. 


From  304.— ("  Member,"  Argenta,  Ark.) 
Lodge  304  is  still  doing  business  at  the  same 
old  stand.  Our  lodge  has  been  down  for  a 
time,  but  she  is  now  on  the  boom.  Bro. 
Williams  has  resumed  work  after  a  three 
months'  spell  of  sickness.  We  are  proud  to 
see  him  up  again. 

We  still  continue  to  have  the  goat  out 
from  time  to  time.  We  had  him  out  last 
meeting  and  he  was  harder  to  handle  than 
usual;  at  least  Mr.  Holman  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  says  he  was  hard  to  ride.  We  can  now 
call  him  Bro.  Holman,  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  him  in  with  us.  Rose  City  Lodge  45 
has  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  the  boys  for  the 
favors  shown  in  time  of  trouble. 

Business  on  the  Iron  Mountain  is  very 
good.  We  have  a  good  set  of  officers  and 
look  for  a  good  year  for  the  lodge.  Bro.  A. 
Maday  is  the  agent  for  the  Magazine,  and 
we  look  for  the  subscription  list  to  swell  this 
year.  Bro.  Beam,  the  delegate  from  304, 
has  got  able  to  resume  work.  He  was 
very  sick  in  Toronto,  and  we  are  proud  to 
see  him  up.  Bro.  R.  F.  Bennett,  our  Mas- 
ter, is  on  the  sick  list.  We  hope  to  see  him 
up  soon. 

From  360. — (Member,  Springfield,  O.) 
On  August  27th  the  0.  S.  R.  R.  gave  their 
employes  a  free  excursion  and  picnic  at 
Riverside  Park.  Quincy.  0.  And  when  we 
say  free  we  mean  everything  at  the  park  at 
well  as  transporution.  The  picnic  was  well 
patronized,  about  ten  coaches  full  of  em- 
ployes, their  families  and  best  girls  going  to 
the  park  to  enjoy  a  day  long  to  be  remem- 
bered.   The  train  was  pulled  by  engine  No. 


41,  L.  L.  Young  as  engineer,  a  member  of 
Division  No.  208,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  and  W.  H.  Schallenger, 
our  Worfhy  Master  of  No.  360,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as  fireman.  The 
engine  was  neatly  decorated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements,  who  deserve  credit 
for  their  good  work.  The  day  being  a  fine 
one  for  the  occasion  was  spent  in  fishing, 
rowing,  shooting,  bathing  and  dancing  for 
the  elder,  and  the  merry-go-round  for  the 
younger  ones.  A  few  mishaps  also  helped 
to  make  up  the  list,  not  down  in  the  start. 
We  had  a  "snap  shot"  of  the  engine  taken 
by  our  friend  A.  R.  Miller.  Thanking  our 
officials  for  the  favor,  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  one  year  from  now. 

From  497-— (C.  S.  Perry,  Richmond, 
Va.)  Bro.  C.  L.  Silver,  a  member  of  Sin- 
cere Lodge  No.  497,  was  rendered  totally 
disabled  by  that  dreadful  death-dealing  dis- 
ease, consumption,  and  was  paid  face  value 
of  his  beneficiary  certificate,  whereupon  he 
sought  the  virtues  of  a  lighter  atmosphere, 
going  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  remained 
there  only  two  weeks,  when  his  physician 
informed  him  that  his  last  pleasure  would 
be  to  return  home  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  (already  numbered)  among  rela- 
tives, brothers  and  friends.  This  he  at- 
tempted to  do,  but  died  on  the  train  at 
Lafayette,  La.,  September  30.  Messages 
received  show  that  all  assistance  possible 
was  rendered  his  wife,  who  was  with  him, 
by  the  brothers  of  that  section.  Bro.  Silver 
was  a  member  of  Stncere  Lodge  No.  497 
about  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
proved  himself  a  worthy  member  and  pro- 
ficient officer,  having  held  the  offices  of 
Master  and  Receiver  two  consecutive  terms. 
Bro.  Silver  leaves  a  wife  and  mother  to 
mourn  their  loss,  and  No.  497  knows  she 
has  lost  a  brother  and  member  not  easily 
replaced.  The  remains  were  interred  in 
Oakwood  cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 


From  loa.— (F.  L.  Barnett,  Des  Moines, 
la.)  Frank  E.  Riley,  the  popular  Master  of 
Confidence  Lodge  No.  102,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  who  has  been  riding 
in  a  cab  for  these  many  years  in  single 
blessedness,  was  flagged  the  other  day  and 
is  now  set  out  on  the  banks  of  the  matri- 
monial sea.  Miss  Mamie  Vaughn  turned 
the  switch  that  ditched  this  route  and  the 
two  are  now  united  with  "but  a  single 
thought  and  two  throttles  that  beat  as  one." 
The  new  couple  will  establish  their  station 
at  1432  West  Grand  Avenue,  this  city,  and 
have  hung  out  a  "stop"  signal  for  all  their 
friends  who  happen  to  be  coming  that  way. 
The  marriage  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  many  friends  of  the  young  people,  no 
invitations  having  been  issued.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  this  was  bad  policy  on  the  part  of 
genial  Frank,  for  it  has  already  cost  him 
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moro  in  cigars  for  his  quiet  wedding  than  if 
he  had  spread  himself  and  called  the  entire 
Lodge  to  witness  the  knot  tied.  Both  of  the 
young  people  are  very  popular  and  their 
many  friends  here  Join  in  wishing  them  a 
most  prosperous  journey  through  life. 

Mr.  Victor  Beaudoin  and  Miss  Nellie  Hig- 
gins  of  this  city  were  united  in  marriage  in 
this  city  October  6,  the  Rev.  Father  Flavin 
officiating.  The  wedding  march  was  played 
by  Miss  Rickard.  The  bride  was  attended 
by  Miss  Mayme  Donovan,  of  Burlington, 
and  Mr.  Ed.  Higgins  acted  as  best  man. 
The  bride  was  attired  in  a  traveling  gown  of 
old  blue  cloth  with  hat  en  suite,  and  carried 
bridal  roses.  After  the  ceremony  an  elabo- 
rate breakfast  was  served  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  H  ggins, 
918  Mulberry  street,  to  the  intimate  friends 
and  relative  of  the  contracting  parties.  Mrs. 
Beaudoin  is  one  of  Des  Moines*  most  charm- 
ing young  ladies  and  has  lived  in  this  city 
for  sometime.  She  has  a  host  of  friends 
who  join  in  wishing  her  a  most  happy  jour- 
ney through  life.  The  happy  couple  imme- 
diately after  the  wedding  took  a  train  for 
Minneapolis,  where  they  will  visit  for  a  few 
days.  At  the  train  as  they  left  a  hundred 
friends  gathered,  and  their  departure  was 
marked  with  a  shower  of  rice,  old  shoes  and 
the  customary  "best  wishes"  usually  given 
gratis.  The  happy  young  couple  will  be  at 
home  to  their  friends  after  November  1,  at 
918  Mulberry.  Mr.  Beaudoin  is  one  of  the 
trusted  Broherhood  firemen  on  the  Chicago 
&  Great  Western,  and  is  one  of  the  hard 
workers  of  Lodge  No.  102. 

No  mistake  was  made  in  sending  Bros. 
C.  M.  KruU  and  N.  P.  Collins  to  the  Toronto 
convention^  and  to  them  is  due  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  credit  for  securing  the  next  con- 
vention for  Des  Moines.  Bro.  Krull  proved 
himself  to  be  a  great  hustler  and  one  who 
knows  how  to  make  many  friends,  as  also 
did  Bro.  Collins.  The  people  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  members  of  Confidence  Lodge  ap- 
preciate the  good  work  they  accomplished. 


I  wish  to  thank  Confidence  Lodge  and  my 
many  friends  at  the  convention  at  Toronto 
for  the  earnest  work  they  did  in  favor  of 
Dts  Moines  as  the  next  convention  city, 
and  I  can  assure  them  that  the  delegates  to 
the  Seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  will  be 
royally  entertained. 

From  54. — (F.  G.  Albbrs,  Moberly.  Mo.) 
I  have  just  finished  reading  the  October 
Magazine,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  of  the 
good  work  that  was  transacted  at  our  Con- 
vention in  Toronto.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in 
behalf  of  No.  54  that  we  were  so  situated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  send  a  delegate  to 
represent  our  lodge,  but  we  hope  that  No. 
54  will  shine  as  bright  In  the  future  years  as 
she  did  in  the  past.  Many  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  have  come  through  our  town, 
and  had  an  idea  that  No.  54  was  no  more. 
I  wish  to  state  to  the  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  that  at  any 
time  any  of  the  brothers  come  to  Moberly 
and  can't  find  a  B.  of  L.  F.  man.  to  come  to 
523  W.  Coates  street,  and  I  will  show  them 
as  many  open-hearted  firemen  as  they  will 
find  anywhere. 

Anchor  Lodge  is  still  in  existence,  and  we 
hope  she  may  ever  be.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  ladies  are  making  such  headway  in 
the  order,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  Ladies*  Society  will  waken 
up  again.  We  had  a  ladies*  society  here 
several  years  ago.  My  wife,  I  think,  se- 
lected the  name  for  the  lodge,  which  was 
*'  Star  of  Honor,**  and  the  boys  all  would 
be  proud  for  that  star  to  once  more  shine 
upon  us  and  make  meetings  as  pleasant  as 
they  are  anywhere  where  the  ladies  assist 
them.  We  can*t  get  along  without  the  ladles. 

Our  lodge  is  doing  splendidly.  We  had 
several  candidates  lately,  and  have  several 
applications  before  the  lodge.  We  meet 
every  Thursday  at  2:30  p.  m.  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows* Hall,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
any  visiting  brother  come  and  meet  with  us. 
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NDUSTRlAb  AND 

[HE  map  of  Africa  is  to-day  very 
much  like  that  of  he  Western 
Hemisphere  two  centuries  ago. 
The  •*  premiers  "  and  **  foreign  secreta- 
ries" of  the  great  European  powers 
have  been  busily  engaged  for  some  time 
in  tracing  boundary  lines — on  the  map 
— and  not  unnaturally  these  lines  some- 
times conflict. 

One  great  power  will  say  ''this  is 
mine ''  and  another  will  dispute  posses- 
sion, and  after  that  class  of  international 
wrangling  known  as  diplomacy,  the  old 
line  is  erased  from  the  map  and  a  new 
one  penned.  These  rearrangements 
are  usually  referred  to  as  treaties — but 
in  all  these  proceedings  the  people  of 
Africa  are  not  consulted  and  questions 
of  right  and  justice  to  those  people  have 
no  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  natives 
of  Africa  will  perhaps  follow  the  once 
proud  American  Indian  to  his  "  happy 
hunting  ground ''  and  a  new  race  will 
some  day  people  the  land  of  Ham. 

Small  affairs  like  rebellions,  as  the 
petty  wars  of  independence  are  called, 
in  which  the  natives  sometimes  engage, 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world  but  when 
the  •* premiers"  of  two  European  Gov- 


pOblTICAb  AFI^IC/t. 

ernments  get  to  threatening  each  other 
with  dire  disaster  because  of  boundary 
disputes  then  we  are  all  interested. 

The  **  Fashoda  Incident "  is  but  one 
of  a  long  train  of  similar  incidents,  few 
of  which  were  settled  so  quickly  and  with 
so  little  diplomatic  discussion.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain,  which  meant  that 
France  would  have  to  retire  from  the 
disputed  country  or  fight. 

These  two  governments  have  issued 
their  **blue  books"  and  their  "red 
books "  and  after  all,  the  controversy 
is,  who  shall  gather  toll  from  the  natives 
and  who  shall  reap  the  profits  of  the 
trade  of  that  section. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  world  knows  little  of  industrial 
conditions  in  Africa.  Qood  people  of 
both  France  and  England  would  gladly 
cast  aside  their  prayer  books  and  shoul- 
der guns  to  defend  the  "principle  "  at 
stake  when  the  real  issue  is  obscure  to 
both.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  com- 
mercialism, a  question  of  which  capi- 
talists shall  profit  by  the  detestable  slav- 
ery which  exists  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  The  good  people  of 
European  nations  are  aware  that  slavery 
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MAJOR  MARCHANO, 

The  French  military  explorer,  who  rtached  Fathoda  on  the  White  Nile  by  way  of 

the  Congo.    (When  Major  Marchand  reached  Fashoda  he 

wore  hit  beard  a  la  Lord  Dundreary. 


does  exist—  and  in  its  most  brutal  form 
— and  they  memorialize  their  Senates 
and  Parliaments,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

What  avails  a  memorial  of  good  peo- 
ple before  any  legislative  body  when 
great  corporations,  known  as  "trading 
companies,"  oppose?  Even  the  memo- 
rialists when  confronted  by  the  truth 
must  acknowledge  that  slavery  in  Africa 
is  a  native  institution,  a  tradition  of  cen- 
turies, and  to  some  extent  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  European  Governments;  they 
must  know  that  without  slavery  these 
great  trading  corporations  would  be  de- 
prived of  much  of  their  profits — then  it 
is  remembered  that  ••  widows  and  or- 
phans" are  stcckholders  in  these  great 
corporations  and  nothing  should  be  done 
that  deprives  the  widow  of  her  mite  or 
the  orphan  of  its  heritage,  even  to  sup- 
pressing slavery. 


It  is  from  the  Congo  Free  State  that 
come  reports  of  the  greatest  atrocities 
practiced  by  trading  companies,  and 
their  henchmen  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  official  positions  by  the  Home 
Government.  This  vast  region  was 
constructed  (on  the  map)  into  a  depend- 
ency of  Belgium  in  1 885  with  the  con- 
sent and  support  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers. The  only  condition  exacted  by 
those  powers  was  that  the  trading  cor- 
porations of  all  Europe  should  have  the 
privilege  of  trading,  with  the  natives  of 
that  territory.  The  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory  and  in  order  that  the  trad- 
ing companies  might  "  maintain  order," 
and  be  better  protected  in  their  "rights," 
the  Congo  Free  State  was  annexed  by 
Belgium  in  1890,  and  a  military  form 
of  government  created  in  which  the 
leading  natives  could  participate.  The 
Head  of  the  Congo  Government  is  the 
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Secretary  of  State  at  Brussels,  and 
from  that  distant  city  he  measures  the 
weal  for  the  white  man  and  the  woe  for 
the  native. 

Missionaries  claim  that  as  late  as 
1893  slavery  in  its  most  inhuman  form 
was  practiced  and  that  the  native  sol- 
diers of  the  Congo  Government  **  are 
accustomed  to  shoot  and  mutilate  any 
native  who  refuses  to  gather  rubber. 
The  state  government  is  said  to  still 
engage  itself  in  the  slave  trade  and  to 
receive  war  indemnities  in  slaves. 
Prisoners  captured  in  war  are  carried 
off  to  be  trained  as  soldiers  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  property  around  the  stations. 


Native  armed  sentinels,  chosen  from 
the  wildest  tribes,  are  placed  in  the 
towns  to  force  the  people  to  bring  in 
rubber.  In  one  district  on  the  Upper 
Congo,  near  Equatorville,  forty-five 
villages  were  burned  by  the  black 
soldiery  "  The  people  are  killed  and 
mutilated  by  the  native  government 
authorities  (under  Belgian  jurisdiction) 
for  bringing  in  bad  rubber  or  not  suf- 
ficient of  it. 

'*It  was  a  common  thing,**  says  an 
authority,  **to  see  sentinels  carrying 
baskets  of  right  hands  of  men,  women 
and  children  to  the  commissary**  in 
order  to  show  that  these  sentinels  were 


THIS  MAP  SHOWS  ROUTE  OF  MAJOR  MARCHAND  FROM  THE  CONGO  TO  FASHODA 
The  Figures  on  Boundary  Lines  indicate  dates  of  Treaties. 
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^'performing  their  duty  in  exacting  the 
performance  of  a  task  by  the  natives." 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  this 
evil.  White  officers  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  these  attrocities  have  been  dis- 
cliarged  and  some  punished,  but  when 
such  officers  can  maice  great  fortunes 
out  of  slave  labor,  and  when  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  the  practice,  the 
Belgian  Government  is  nearly  helpless. 
The  strenuous  effort  to  suppress  slavery 
is  thwarted  by  the  cupidity  which  is 
excited  among  the  officials  by  bribes 
from  the  trading  corporations — and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  company  stock- 
holder in  a  thousand  realizes  by  what 
means  his  dividends  are  paid.  Perhaps 
he  does  net  care  to  know— for  "where 
Ignorance  Is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

When  the  French  Government  as- 
sumed colonial  authority  over  the  great 
Island  of  Madagascar,  in  1896,  they 
-found  the  institution  of  slavery  flourish- 
ing and,  while  it  was  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  entirely  emancipate  the 
slaves  a  "labor"  law  was  enacted  which 
substituted  a  milder  form  of  slavery. 
About  half  a  million  of  the  natives, 
many  of  whom  are  leading  slave  owners, 
practice  Christianity,  in  fact  are  so 
religious  that  great  rivalry  exists  be- 
tween the  PrQtestants  and  the  Catholics. 
Finally  the  less  devout  of  the  natives 
petitioned  the  French  Government  for 
the  privilege  of  establishing  non-sec- 
tarian schools  at  their  own  expense, 
which  they  preferred  to  the  public 
schools  which  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church. 

In  all  of  the  Mohammedan  districts 
in  Eastern  Africa  slavery  Is  the  princi- 
pal institution.  Although  the  great 
domain  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was 
parceled  out  between  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  efforts  made  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  by  the  home 
governments,  slavery  yet  flourishes  with 


great  vigor  in  that  part  under  British 
and  Italian  control.  Previous  to  1895 
British  East  Africa  was  ruled  by  the 
*'  British  East  African  Company,"  a  trad- 
ing corporation,  but  during  that  year  the 
home  government  took  direct  control. 
The  natives  have  maintained  slavery 
from  time  Immemorial  and  the  whites 
who  have  engaged  In  trade  have  learned 
to  admire  the  Institution.  During  the 
authority  of  the  Company,  previous  to 
1895,  slavery  was  upheld  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  "fugitive"  slave  law  en- 
forced, by  which  runaway  slaves  were 
returned  by  the  authorities  to  their 
owners.  An  authority  says  that  "mis- 
sionary societies  were  warned  against 
harboring  runaways.  Search  warrants 
were  issued  for  slaves  that  had  run 
away  from  their  masters. '  *  The  British 
Home  Government,  upon  petition  from 
philanthropic  societies,  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  this  practice,  but  the 
edict  "was  disregarded  by  the  officials 
in  East  Africa.  The  Imperial  Com- 
missioners continued  to  award  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  masters  and  the  police 
took  part  in  hunting  them."  Thousands 
of  these  slaves  escaped  south  ever  the 
boundary  line  into  German  East  Africa 
where  their  freedom  was  maintained  by 
the  German  Government. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  two  islands 
lying  off  the  coast  of  German  East 
Africa,  are  all  that  remain  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar  of  his  once  glorious 
empire,  and  these  are  under  a  British 
protectorate.  While  these  islands  are 
nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sultan,  every  law  is  subject  to  British 
approval.  The  Sultan's  subjects  still 
maintain  slavery  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
suppress  it. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  presence  of  a 
large  population  of  a  people  of  English 
blood  has  done  much  to  extinguish  the 
slave  trade,  but  in  the  interior  where 
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the  authority  of  the  South  African 
Company  is  law,  nearly  all  native 
products  are  produced  by  slave  or  semi- 
slave  labor. 

Bechuanaland,  lying  directly  north, 
was  annexed  by  the  British  Government 
to  Cape  Colony  In  1895.  During  that 
year  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  de- 
plorable condition  by  the  rinderpest 
which  destroyed  their  cattle  and  the 
locusts  which  destroyed  their  farm  prod- 
ucts. They  believed  that  the  white  peo- 
ple intended  to  exterminate  them  when 
the  new  laws  were  enforced  and  they 
rose  in  rebellion.  In  order  to  stamp 
out  the  rinderpest  cattle  were  seized 
and  killed  which  acts  were  believed  by 
the  natives  to  be  a  ruthless  destruction 
af  their  property.  The  liquor  regulations 
which  the  natives  had  established  were 
partly  revoked  by  the  Cape  Government, 
and  the  impression  that  they  were  to  be 
driven  from  their  homes  to  make  room 
for  white  settlers  caused  them  to  in- 
augurate an  insurrection  in  which  many 
outrages  and  murders  were  perpetrated 
on  white  settlers.  This  uprising  was 
similar  to  the  American  '*  Indian  wars." 
They  were  easily  defeated,  with  but  lit- 
tle loss  to  the  white  troops  and  in  order 
to  prevent  a  like  disturbance,  and  as  the 
natives  were  poverty  stricken,  483,000 
acres  of  land  was  taken  from  the  de- 
feated rebels  and  they  were  exiled  into 
Cape  Colony  and  *•  indentured  "  to  the 
white  farmers  under  contracts  for  five 
years  at  ten  shillings  ($2.40)  a  month 
for  able-bodied  men.  Great  Indignation 
was  exhibited  in  England  by  philanthropic 
societies  at  this  "breaking  of  family 
ties  "  and  "  veiled  slavery,"  but  no  re- 
medial measures  were  ever  adopted. 

Rhodesia  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  acquisition  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his 
quest  for  gold,  but  from  first  to  last  he 
has  found  more  malaria  than  wealth.  At 
his  Instigation  a  railroad  was  built  across 


Bechuanaland  to  Buluwayo,  which  road 
was  completed  In  November,  1897. 
While  that  vast  country  now  dominated 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  **  South  African 
Company  "  was  a  paradise  for  the  na- 
tives, the  white  conquerors  have  found 
the  low  country  uninhabitable  for  them- 
selves on  account  of  malaria,  while 
plagues  take  off  their  cattle  and  pests 
destroy  their  crops.  The  tyrannical 
actions  of  the  South  African  Company 
have  been  condemned  by  the  philan- 
thropic people  of  England  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  resulted  in  affirming 
much  that  the  corporation  had  been  ac- 
cused of.  Sir  Richard  Martin  reported 
that  *'  compulsory  labor  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted in  Matabeleland  and  probably  in 
Mashonaland.  The  native  chiefs  hiring 
these  slaves  to  the  Government,  to  min- 
ing companies  and  to  private  persons." 
A  rebellion  of  the  natives  against  such 
conditions  resulted  In  their  defeat  and 
Sir  Richard  Martin  reports  that  the 
company  (backed  by  the  Government) 
made  a  fatal  mistake  in  *'  claiming  ail 
cattle  as  the  property  of  the  king  imme- 
diately after  the  war,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty that  must  exist  in  the  native  mind 
regarding  the  proprietorship  of  the  cat- 
tle previous  to  the  distribution,  together 
with  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fre- 
quent drafts  made  by  the  native  police, 
and  finally,  the  unsatisfactory  division 
could  not  fail  to  produce  widespread 
discontent  and  distrust.  Many  who  were 
entitled  by  native  law  to  cattle  were  left 
without,  though  others  received  more 
than  their  share.  In  new  regulations 
issued  in  1885  the  Company  deprived 
natives  of  a  part  of  the  cattle  that  had 
been  given  to  them  in  the  first  division. 
The  Company  had,  contrary  to  the  char- 
ter, granted  a  monopoly  of  the  meaiie 
trade  to  a  single  trader." 

After  the  subjection  of    Lobengula 
and  the  Matabeles  in   1893,  very  few 
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arms  were  discovered  by  the  Com- 
pany's '*army"  and  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  natives  had  buried  their 
arms,  to  be  used  at  a  later  period  in  an 
endeavor  to  reassert  their  independence. 

"After  the  war  of  1893,**  says  an 
authority,  "certain  of  the  chiefs  agreed 
to  supply  labor,  but  soon  ceased  to  do 
so,  and  the  Government,  finding  the 
supply  cut  off,  introduced  the  practice 
of  seizing  the  natives  and  carrying 
them  off  to  labor  in  the  mines,  which 
to  the  Matabele,  a  wild  and  unbroken 
people,  seemed  nothing  less  than 
slavery.*' 

What  is  sometimes  known  as  *•  Ny- 
assa  Land**  or  British  Central  Africa, 
lies  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail,  an  au- 
thority says:  "Sir  Henry  Johnston  has 
organized  an  administration  in  Central 
Africa  that  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  system  of  governing  natives  or- 
ganized in  most  parts  of  Africa  by  Eu- 
ropean officials  who  seek  to   uphold 


slavery,  or  various  disguises  to  reintro- 
duce it.'* 

It  is  evident  from  all  reports  that 
virtual  slavery  exists  in  nearly  every 
part  of  colonial  Africa,  except  In  the 
extreme  northern  countries,  the  British 
Colonies  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  other  European  powers.  And 
now  that  the  United  States  has  em- 
barked upon  the  Imperial  propoganda. 
no  doubt  the  American  trading  compa- 
nies will  soon  establish  some  form  of 
slavery  in  the  Phllli^Ine  Islands,  and 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  another  slavery  agitation  to  con- 
tend with.  The  cause  of  the  atrocities 
practiced  upon  the  Ignorant  and  help- 
less natives  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times  has  not  been  occasioned  by  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  those  dominant 
countries  to  an  Injustice,  but  because 
of  the  avaricious  greed  of  the  capital- 
ists and  trading  corporations,  who  rob  and 
plunder  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  then 
hoodwink  their  home  governments. 


British  African  Territory. 


Cape  Colony 

Zanzibai  and  Pemba       ) 

(islands) ) 

British  East  Africa  

British  Somalia 

Gambia 

Sierra  Leon 

Lagos 

Niger  Company's  Territory 

Gold  Coast 

Territory  annexed  to       / 

Gold  Coast J 

Egypt 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


248,000 
1,000 


16,000 


1,400,000 


POPULATION 


1,250,000 
200,000 


200,000 

6,000,000 

75.000 

500,000 

2,700 

50.000 

15,000 

180.000 

1.500 

100,000 

300.000 

5.000,000 

15.000 

1.500.000 

1.000.000 


17.000.000 


FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Colonial  autonomous  government. 

Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 

Colony. 

Colony. 

Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 

Colony. 

Protectorate. 

C  A  nominal  tributary  of  Turkey 
<  but  under  domination  of  Great 
(      Britain. 


Cape  Colony  was  originally  a  Dutch 
settlement.  In  1795  these  settlers  de- 
clared their  Independence  from  Hol- 
land and  perhaps  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  for  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  sent  a  fleet  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


In  1802  it  was  restored  by  the  British 
to  Holland,  but  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  another  European  war  the  English 
again  took  possession  in  1806.  In 
1815  Holland  formally  ceded  Cape 
Colony  to  Great  Britain.  The  Kaffirs, 
who  inhabited  a  large  portion  of  the 
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country,  have  rebelled  repeatedly  against 
English  rule,  no  less  than  five  distinct 
wars  having  been  fought.  In  1834  a 
proclamation  emancipating  all  slaves 
was  issued.  In  1848  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  establish  a  penal 
colony  at  Cape  Colony,  but  great  in- 
dignation prevailed,  nearly  resulting  in 
rebellion,  but  which  finally  compromised 
by  removing  the  prisoners  (Irish  politi- 
cal convicts,  289  in  number)  to  Tas- 
mania, and  in  1853  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  the  Colonists.  In  1872  a 
req;)onsible  government  was  established 
having  an  elective  legislative  body 
made  up  of  a  Council  and  an  Assem- 
bly. The  Governor  Genenl  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Government. 
The  commerce  of  Cape  Colony  has 
greatly  increased  during  recent  years 
on  account  of  gold  discoveries  and 
trade  with  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  Cape  Colony 
now  includes  or  controls  in  addition  to 
the  original  territory  Natal,  Bechuana- 
land,  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  two  islands  off 
the  east  coast  of  German  East  Africa, 
near  the  fifth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
with  Mafia,  another  near-by  island, 
have  as  a  ruler  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
These  islands  became  independent  in 
1862,  and  in  1870  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  This  treaty 
was  barren  of  results,  and  in  1 875  a 
more  explicit  treaty  was  made.  A 
British  protectorate  was  established  in 
1891  when  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
was  divided  by  the  Powers. 

Gambia  \s  a  British  colony  on  the  west 
coast  which  lies  in  a  narrow  strip  on  both 
banks  of  the  Gambia  River  for  a  distance 
of  180  miles. 

Sierra  Leon  is  a  British  colony  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  Gam- 
bia, and  was  originally  designed   by 

-2 


philanthropists  as  a  haven  for  ex- slaves 
and  destitute  negroes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  As  early  as  1790  freed 
slaves  to  the  number  of  more  than 
1 ,000  were  sent  from  Nova  Scotia.  Des- 
titute *•  maroons  "  from  Jamaica  were 
also  taken  to  Sierra  Leon.  When  the 
British  navy  began  to  break  up  the 
slave  trade  on  the  high  seas,  slaves 
captured  on  ships  were  taken  to  this 
colony  and  liberated.  In  1896  a  pro- 
tectorate was  declared  over  nearly 
30,000  square  miles  of  adjoining  terri- 
tory. 

La^s  is  a  British  protectorate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  Includes  an 
island  of  the  same  name.  Several  for- 
tified trading  towns  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years.  In  1851  a  Brit- 
ish agent  attempted  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  native  ruler  for  the  suppression 
of  slavery  and  was  fired  upon,  thereafter 
British  ships  attacked  these  forts  and 
captured  them.  This  territory  was  an- 
nexed by  Great  Britain  in  1861. 

Nii^er  Company's  Territory  is  a  vast 
tract  of  wilderness  lying  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
which  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  in  1886  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  "  Royal  Niger 
Company,''  which  Company  had  entered 
into  trading  .agreements  with  the  native 
chiefs.  The  Company  imposes  a  heavy 
duty  on  goods  imported  by  the  natives 
in  order  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  those  regions.  Many  treaties 
have  been  entered  into  with  native  chiefs 
in  the  interior  but  some  of  these  native 
rulers  have  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Company,  the  result 
always  being  "war."  In  1896  many 
British  officers  enlisted  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  and  after  burning  con- 
siderable powder  the  "treaties"  were 
obtained. 

Tiie  Gold  Coast,  as  a  British  colony 
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on  the  coast  of  Guinea  is  called,  includes 
territory  ceded  by  the  Netherlands  in 
1872.  Previous  to  1850  this  territory 
was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Sierra 
Leon,  but  since  that  time  it  has  had  a 
separate  form  of  government.  The 
Coast  of  Guinea  was  originally  under 
the  control  of  Portugal  and  afterwards 
(1662)  the  Dutch.  In  1662  the  "  Com- 
pany of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England 
Trading  to  Africa,"  and  in  1672  the 
•*  Royal  African  Company  of  England  " 
erected  opposition  fortifications,  and  in 
1781  the  English  captured  most  of  the 
Dutch  forts.  It  was  not  until  1872  that 
the  Netherlands  ceded  all  their  rights 
to  Great  Britain.  A  heavy  duty  was 
then  placed  upon  all  imports  in  order 
to  give  the  Company  a  monopoly  and 
profit,  against  the  imposition  of  which 
the  Ashantees  rebelled  and  the  **  Ashan- 
tee  war  "  followed,  the  result  being  that 
the  Ashantees  were  defeated  and  pun- 
ished— and  the  Company  continued  to 
collect  a  toll  on  all  that  the  natives  im- 
ported. 

British  Bast  Africa  is  that  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  which 
felho  Great  Britain  when  those  domains 
were  divided  by  the  Powers.  Previous 
to  1895  the  British  East  African  Com- 


pany controlled,  under  a  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  but  In  that  year  the  latter 
Government  assumed  direct  authority. 

British  SomalQand  Is  a  protectorate 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden»  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Egypt  Is  a  dependency  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  Its  history  Is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Christian  and  Hebrew  races.  This  was 
the  land  of  the  Pharos,  the  birthplace 
of  Moses,  and  even  unto  this  day  social 
conditions  remain  much  the  same.  In 
1517  Sellm  I,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  subjugated  the  entire  Nile  coun- 
try and  Egypt  became  a  province  of 
Turkey.  In  1768  the  natives,  under 
All  Bey,  revolted  and  secured  their  in- 
dependence. In  1798  Napoleon  *'  gazed 
on  the  pyramids."  In  1801  the  French 
were  driven  out  by  a  British  army. 
Civil  war  followed  and  in  1806  a  gov- 
ernment tributary  to  Turkey  was  formed, 
with  Mahemet  All  as  ruler.  In  1882 
a  revolt  took  place  and  In  order  to  re- 
store peace  Great  Britain  occupied 
Egypt  with  her  military  forces.  This 
military  occupation  has  existed  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  and  has  been  a  bone 
of  contention  in  European  politics  from 
time  to  time. 


French  African  Territory. 


Algeria 
Tunis. . 


Madfgascar 

Sahara 

Senegal 

French  Soudan 

French  Guinea  and  ) 

Dahomey \ 

French  Congo  and  Ubangi 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


184.500 

45,000 
228,500 


.'8.000 
54.000 

25.000 

300,000 


POPULATION 


4.000,000 

1,500,000 
3,500.000 

i*.2bb!666 

350,000 

50.000 

5,000,000 


FORM  OP  OOVERNMENT 


C  Nominally  a  colony,  but  really 
\  a  detached  part  of  the  French 
(     Republic. 

I  Nominally    a    dependency   of 
<     Turkey,   but    under    French 
f     domination. 
Colony. 
Protectorate. 
Colony. 
Protectorate. 

I  Colony  and  Protectorate  over 
I     annexed  territory. 
Protectorate. 


Algeria  lies  on  the   Mediterranean 
coast,  opposite  France,  and  although 


known  as  a  French  "colony"  is  in  re- 
ality a  detached  part  of  the  French 
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Republic.  Previous  to  1705  this  ter- 
ritory was  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  but 
at  that  time  £)ey  Ibrahim  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  Algeria  became  an  in- 
dependent country.  It  was  the  custom 
for  ships  of  all  nations  that  sailed  the 
Mediterran  in  those  parts  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Algerians,  and  thousands  of 
Christians  were  captured  and  made 
slaves  or  imprisoned,  In  1815  the 
Americans  refused  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  Dey.  They  seized  Algerian 
ships  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Algiers 
and  demanded  the  release  of  prisoners, 
which  demand  was  complied  with  In 
1816  a  British  fleet  bombarded  and 
burned  the  ciiy  of  Algiers  and  released 
many  prisoners.  In  order  to  stop  the 
piracy  of  the  Algerians,  France  occu- 
pied the  country  with  a  military  force 
from  1823  to  1830  and  expelled  the 
Turkish  soldiers.  It, was  not  until 
1876  that  the  French  completely  sub- 
jugated the  natives.  The  French  in- 
habitants and  the  native  Jews  are  now 
considered  citizens  of  France,  and  the 
tenitory  is  closely  connected  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  with  that  of  the 
French  Republic. 

Tunis  became  an  independent  gov- 
ernment as  early  as  1300  having  over- 
thrown the  authority  of  the  Arabs. 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  conquered  the 
country,  but  in  1574  the  Turks  subju- 
gated the  Moors  who  inhabited  Tu- 
nis. Since  1881  France  has  dic- 
tated the  laws  and  has  maintained  a 
"resident  minister*'  at  the  capital.  For 
commercial  reasons  France  has  prac- 
tically annexed  Tunis,  although,  like 
Egypt,  it  nominally  remains  a  Turkish 
dependency. 

Madagascar  is  now  a  colony  of 
France.  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese,  the 
'♦French  East  India  Company"  ob- 
tained trading  posts  as  early  as  1 745. 


The  government  remained  a  native 
monarchy  until  1885,  when  France  es- 
tablished a  protectorate.  The  French 
recognized  the  native  queen  in  tribal 
matters,  but  assumed  authority  over 
foreign  affairs.  The  natives  resented  the 
impositions  of  the  French,  and  in  1895 
a  French  invasion  took  place  and  the 
entire  island  became  a  colony  of  France. 

Sahara,  that  vast  expanse  of  desert 
land,  is  little  known,  either  as  to  its 
area  or  population.  By  its  boundaries 
its  extent  is  approximately  estimated, 
but  how  much  is  under  French  juris- 
diction would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
From  the  west  coast  the  French  claim 
the  territory  for  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles  inland.  Its  people  are  nomadic, 
seeking  shelter  and  sustenance  among 
the  oases,  which  are  separated  by 
great  stretches  of  parched  sand. 

Senegal  is  a  French  colony  on  the 
west  coast,  whose  local  Government 
has  a  representative  in  the  French 
Chamber. 

French  Guinea  ana  Dahomey  are  pro- 
tectorates on  the  Guinea  Coast  which 
yield  great  revenue  to  the  trading  com- 
panies. 

French  Congo  has  an  enormous  area, 
extending  back  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  head  waters  of  the  White  Nile. 
A  large  district  is  known  as  French 
Ubangt,  and  the  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  Nile  is  called  Bahr  el 
Ghazal.  Yet  further  east,  in  Egyptian 
tenitory,  where  the  10th  degree  of 
north  latitude  crosses  the  White  Nile, 
is  Fashoda,  the  city  and  district  over 
which  the  recent  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  arose.  (The 
map  published  herewith  shows  the 
route  of  Major  Marchand  from  Brazza- 
ville, on  the  Congo  River,  from  which 
point  he  started  on  March  1st,  1897) 
Slavery  exists  throughout  this  country 
wherever  the  French  Government  has 
not  succeeded  in  suppressing  it. 
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NAME 


German  South  West  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Togoland 

Kamerun 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


320,CXX) 

380,000 

23,200 

200.000 


POPULATION 


200.000 
4.000.000 
2.500.000 
3,500,000 


FORM  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 


German  Soutlwest  Afrka  is  a  protec- 
torate of  the  German  Government  lying 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Cape 
Colony.  Much  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vail as  In  Buchuanaland,  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  the  conflicts  with  natives  have 
been  similar.  The  German  Government 
had  attempted  to  suppress  slavery  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  native  products 
which  are  purchased  by  the  trading  com- 
panies are  produced  by  slave  labor.  Wal- 
fisch  Bay  is  a  fine  harbor  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  coast  line  and  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Recent  press  reports  indicate 
that  this  harbor  will  be  exchanged  for 
German  territory  In  the  vicinity  of  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Nyanza,  which  aqulsl- 
tlon  Including  Egypt  would  give  Great 


Britain  a  continuous  territory  from  Cape 
Colony  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

German  East  Africa  Is  similar  In  every 
respect  to  British  East  Africa,  having  ori- 
gin In  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar and  having  the  same  slave  trade  to 
contend  with.  but»  If  reports  are  true, 
the  German  military  authorities  have 
more  successfully  wlthstpod  the  temp- 
tations presented  by  the  trading  com- 
panies. 

Togdand  Is  a  German  Protectorate 
on  the  Guinea  coast  and  similar  In  in- 
dustrial conditions  to  the  Protectorates 
of  other  nations  In  that  vicinity. 

Kamerun  Is  another  Protectorate  of 
the  same  nature  and  also  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 


Portuguese  African  Territory. 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


POPULATION 


PORM  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


Portuguese  East  Africa 

Angola 

Portuguese  Guinea. . . . 
Cape  Verde  Islands  . . . 


260,000 

450.000 

4.000 

1,500 


1.500.000 

2.000.000 

800.000 

125.000 


Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 
Colony. 


Portuguese  East  AfrKa  lies  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the 
great  Island  of  Madagascar.  Delagoa 
Bay  is  an  important  port  from  which  a 
railway  Is  operated  to  Pretoria,  in  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
seven  miles,  and  with  Its  connections 
amounts  to  290  miles.  In  1883  an 
American  named  McMurdo  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ern nent  to  construct  this  road  across 
Portuguese  territory.  McMurdo  **  pro- 
moted" his   scheme  in  London  and 


floated  a  large  amoimt  of  bonds  of  the 
Delagoa  Ralhx>ad  which  was  to  be  built. 
It  Is  said  that  Influence  was  brought  to 
bear  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  road 
by  persons  who  were  Interested  In  the 
commerce  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
and  desired  all  such  commerce  to  reach 
the  seaboard  via  Cape  Colony.  Three 
years  passed  and  no  road  was  construct- 
ed, and  becoming  impatient  at  the  delay 
the  Portuguese  Government  began  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  British 
and  American  Governments  took  up 
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the  matter  for  the  stockholders,  and 
McMurdo's  Company  used  every  effort 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  their  own 
road  or  of  any  other  road  and  used  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  England  and  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  their  scheme. 
In  1889  the  Portuguese  Government 
having  faith  in  the  Justice  of  its  cause, 
and  in  the  justice  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  America  should  those  people 
become  acquainted  with  the  scheming, 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  road, 
finally  confiscated  all  that  had  been  built 
and  ordered  a  public  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  manager  of  the  Company, 
who  was  also  the  British  Vice-Consul, 
armed  his  employes  and  endeavored  to 
make  trouble  but  was  overpowered  by 
Portuguese  soldiers.  Great  Britain 
warned  Portugal  that  British  investors 
would  have  to  be  indemnified  for  all 
losses  in  the  scheme.  The  road  was 
built  and  the  rights  and  losses  of  stock- 
holders of  the  original  company  were 
left  for  decision  to  arbitration, 

Angola  is  a  protectorate  which  in 
some  respects  is  not  unlike  a  colony 
and  has  been  recognized  as  Portuguese 
territory  since  its  discovery  by  them  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Vast  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  traders  and  com- 
panies. The  condition  of  the  natives  is 
that  of  semi-savagery  and  semi-slavery, 
the  native  chiefs  often  using  their  power 


in  order  to  secure  favors  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Government.  A  press  dispatch 
from  Berlin  says  that  "a  move  is 
imminent  for  the  acquisition  by  Ger- 
many of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  An- 
gola, in  the  west  of  Africa.  According 
to  the  Colonial  year  book,  Angola  is  on 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster  and 
should  revert  to  a  stronger  power.  The 
book  adds  that  *the  general  collapse  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  months.'  England  is  not  ex- 
pected to  interfere  in  such  an  acquisi- 
tion by  Germany.  In  return  It  is  pro- 
posed to  cede  to  England  a  strip  of 
territory  along  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
lies  just  west  of  the  Congo  State.  As 
part  compensation  for  this  important 
concession  England  will  give  Germany 
Walfisch  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Africa.  This  juggling  of  territory  would 
allow  England  to  realize  her  dream  of 
a  British  Africa  extending  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cape." 

Portuguese  Guinea  is  a  protectorate 
on  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  the  same 
conditions  exist  as  in  other  territory  in 
that  section. 

Cc^  Verae  Islands  is  a  Portuguese 
colony  on  a  group  of  twelve  islands 
about  300  miles  west  of  the  African 
Coast.  The  Portuguese  also  have 
other  islands  of  minor  importance  off 
the  African  coast. 


Italian  African  Territory. 


NAME 


Italian  Somaliland 
Eritrea 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


190,000 

25.000 


POPULATION 


400,000 
125,000 


PORM  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


Protectorate. 
Protectorate. 


Italian  Somaliland  lies  on  the  extreme 
eastern  peninsula  of  Africa,  and  was 
Italy's  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  It  has  an  area  of 
1 90,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  400.000. 


Entrea,  with  an  area  of  about  20,- 
000  square  miles  and  population  un- 
known, lies  on  the  Red  Sea  north  of 
Abyssinia,  and  is  an  Italian  protect- 
orate. After  the  Italian  defeat  at  Adowa 
their  territory  was  greatly  reduced. 
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Spanish  African  Territory. 


AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 


POPULATION 


FORM  OF 
OOVERNMENT 


Spanish  Protectorate 
Ouiary  Islands 


243.000 
2,800 


75,000 
285,000 


Protectorate. 
Colony. 


Spanish  Protectorate  Wes  on  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  at  the  southern  boundary 
of  Morocco  and  Is  of  but  small  impor- 
tance, being  but  a  western  spur  of  the 
Sahara  desert. 


Canary  Islands  are  a  group  of  islands 
lying  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa 
on  which  has  been  established  a  thriv- 
ing Spanish  colony  for  centuries  and  the 
population  is  white. 


Belgian  African  Territory 

NAME 

AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 

POPULATION 

FORM  OF 
OOVERNMENT 

Confifo  Free  State 

900,000 

200.000 

Cotony. 

Cowfo  Free  State  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century 
as  was  the  entire  west  coast  of  Africa, 
but  for  a  lack  of  "  commercial  enter- 
prise "  the  Portuguese  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  as  much  wealth 
from  its  discpverles  as  the  more  "  en- 
lightened "  nations  have.  In  1885  this 
territory  was  formed  Into  an  independent 
monarchy  with  Leopold  II,  King  of  Bel- 
glum,  as  its  sovereign,  but  in  1890  Bel- 
glum  annexed  the  entire  country,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Powers.  Conditions 
are  perhaps  more  deplorable  in  Congo 
Free  State  than  elsewhere.    Trading 


companies  from  all  countries  here  find 
free  grazing  and  the  native  petty  chief- 
tains readily  fall  a  prey  to  the  bribes  of 
such. companies, which  has  resulted  in 
the  institution  of  a  military  slavery. 
Without  an  actual  proprietary  right  in 
a  slave  being  established  he  Is  warned 
that  unless  he  brings  in  a  certain  amount 
of  rubber,  or  performs  a  certain  taslc, 
he  will  be  punished.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  right  hand  is  a  favorite  punishment 
for  obstinacy,  or  '^anarchy,'*  as  we  would 
call  it  in  the  United  States,  when 
laborers  become  obstinate  and  refuse 
to  work. 


Independent  African  Nations. 

NAME 

AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 

POPULATION 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Morocco 

255.600 

125,000 

119,139 
48.049 
150,000 

9,700 

6,000.000 

700,000 

200,000 

200,000 

3,500.000 

1*3,666 

Empire. 

i  Nominally  a  dependency  of  Tur- 
(     key,  but  really  independent. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

Empire. 

Tribal  Government. 

Tripoli 

Transvaal  Republic 

Orange  Free  State 

Abyssinia 

Tlbesti 

Liberia 

Republic. 

Morocco  Is  an  independent  sulatnate  centuries  fortified  posts  or  cities.     A 

on  the  northwest  coast.  Immediately  press  dispatch  from  Madrid  of  Novem- 

south  of  Spain.    At  Cueta  and  other  ber   17th  says  that  **  Spain,  Impover- 

points  the  Spanish  have  retained  for  Ished,  poor  and  defeated,  Is  now  threat- 
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«ned  with  another  foreign  war.  While 
her  foe  will  not  be  as  formidable  or  pow- 
erful as  the  United  States,  yet  a  condi- 
tion now  confronts  Spain  which  she  does 
not  desire  to  meet,  and  which  will  cause 
her  still  further  embarrassment,  trouble 
and  expense.  The  Moors  have  threat- 
ened war  against  Spain,  and  are  making 
preparations  to  carry  the  threat  into  ef- 
fect. Their  avowed  purpose  is  to  drive 
Spain  from  African  territory,  as  she  has 
been  driven  from  the  Western  Continent. 
This  they  have  desired  to  do  for  some 
time,  but  have  never  felt  strong  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  now  that  Spain 
is  without  a  navy,  and  her  army  is  re- 
turning poorly  equipped  and  dissatisfied, 
and  with  the  Spanish  treasury  empty, 
the  Moors  see  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  condition.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Navy  recently 
held  a  secret  conference  with  the  Queen 
Regent  and  Senor  Sagasta  with  regard 
to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Moors, 
and  at  that  time  a  message  was  read 
from  the  owner  of  a  large  factory  in  Rio 
de  Oro,  situated  in  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory in  Africa,  stating  that  the  Moors 
had  attacked  his  factory  and  attempted 
to  destroy  it.  The  Moors  in  the  province 
are  under  arms,  well  equipped  and  de- 
termined to  oust  the  Spaniards.  Other 
instances  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Government  at  Madrid  of  the  de- 
struction of  private  property  belonging 
to  Spaniards  in  the  Province.  The  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  Province  has  also 
wired  his  Government  that  the  Moors 
are  assembling  under  arms." 

Morocco  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Moors  for  many  centuries,  over-run- 
ning Spain  and  threatening  all  South- 
ern Europe  at  one  time.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Spaniards  expelled  them  from  Europe. 
Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Portugal  attempted  to  conquer  the 


Moors,  but  was  defeated.  Since  that 
period  Morocco  has  remained  an  inde- 
pendent country. 

Tripoli  \s  a  dependency  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  In  the  seventh  century 
it  was  overrun  by  Moors.  The  "Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem"  took  posses- 
sion in  1540,  but  it  was  reconquered 
by  the  Turks  in  1551.  Since  1713 
Tripoli  has  been  practically  independ- 
ent of  Turkey.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury the  people  of- Tripoli  levied  tribute 
on  ships  of  foreign  countries  visiting 
those  shores.  The  fact  that  they 
seized  American  ships  and  imprisoned 
crews  when  the  tribute  was  unpaid,  led 
lo  the  "war"  between  the  United  States 
and  Tripoli  In  1 80 1  -5.  In  1 8 1 6  Great 
Britain  broke  up  the  levying  of  tribute 
entirely. 

Transvaal  Republic  is  an  Independent 
republic  northeast  of  Cape  Colony.  It 
was  settled  by  the  Boers,  who  fled 
from  their  homes  In  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  early  in  the  present  century,  be- 
cause of  a  dislike  of  British  rule.  The 
gold  discoveries  in  this  country  have  led 
to  incursions  of  British  and  American 
miners,  much  the  same  as  the  recent 
rush  to  Klondike.  To  the  gold  seekers 
is  due  much  of  the  trouble  of  recent 
years.  Foreigners  flock  to  the  Re- 
public in  search  of  gold,  and,  not  being 
accustomed  to  a  "government  of  the 
people,"  demand  special  privileges. 
These  privileges  not  being  obtained, 
the  foreign  mine  owner  or  corporation 
seize  them  and  appeal  to  their  own 
Government  for  military  support.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  love  of  liberty  of 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  would  result 
in  that  vast  section  of  country  being 
some  day  "all  independent  or  all  de- 
pendent." 

Orange  Free  State  is  an  independent 
republic  formed  under  similar  condi- 
tions which   led  to  the  settlement  of 
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Transvaal.  Cape  Colony  was  first  settled 
by  Boers  (peasants from  Holland),  who 
were  afterwards  Joined  by  French  and 
Portuguese  immigrants.  In  1814,  in 
spite  of  their  protests,  the  Colony  was 
annexed  by  Great  Britain,  when  the 
Boers  emigrated  to  Natal.  Again  their 
territory  was  annexed,  and,  deserting 
their  improved  homes,  they  emigrated 
to  the  high  and  mountainous  district 
now  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  Transvaal.  Between  fighting  the 
ICaffirs  (natives)  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  English  on  the  other,  generations 
of  Boers  **were  bom,  have  lived  and 
have  died  with  guns  in  their  hands,"  as 
has  been  said  by  a  writer.  They  over-, 
came  the  Kaffirs  and  held  their  own 
against  the  English,  and  in  1854  the 
Republic  was  acknowledged  a  free  and 
independent  state  by  England. 

Abyssinia  is  a  feudal  empire  of  east- 
em  Africa.  This  country  is  sometimes 
known  as  Ethiopia  and  has  been  under 
religious  domination  of  the  Alexandrian 
Christian  church  for  centuries.  In  the 
days  of  Solomon,  Menelek  his  son,  es- 
tablished a  Hebrew  dynasty.  The  pres- 
ent population  are  of  native  and  Israel- 
itfsh  blood,  and  as  an  evidence  of  how 
they  cling  to  old  traditions,  their  pres- 
ent ruler  Menelek  II,  bears  the  same 
name  as  that  of  the  son  of  Solomon. 
The  present  ruler  or  king  is  known  as 
the  "  Negus"  or  Negus  Negusti  (king 


of  kings.)  Menelek  II  proclaimed  him- 
self ruler  in  1889,  after  the  death  of 
Johannes  II  at  the  hands  of  the  Der- 
vishes. He  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Italy  even  before  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority.  A  misun- 
derstanding of  the  intent  of  this  treaty 
resulted  in  a  war  with  Italy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Italian  army  at  Adowa  on  March  1, 
1896,  and  another  treaty  by  which  Italy 
renounced  her  claim  to  a  protectorate 
of  Abyssinia,  which  claim  had  caused 
the  war.  At  Adowa  the  Italians  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  killed  which  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  12,000,  besides 
the  loss  of  many  prisoners. 

Tibesti  is  an  independent  and  practi- 
caUy  unknown  region  south  of  Tripoli 
and  occupying  a  large  part  of  tiie 
[>esert  of  Sahara. 

Liberia  is  a  republic  and  was  first 
colonized  by  the  American  Colonizing 
Society  in  1822.  This  society  was 
formed  as  early  as  1773  and  had  for  its 
purpose  the  founding  of  a  colony  in 
Africa  for  freed  slaves.  In  1819  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  to  aid  the  Society  in  this  work. 
The  early  colonists  met  with  armed  re- 
sistance from  the  natives.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1828  and  in  1847, 
in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign state,  independence  was  declared 
by  the  colonists  and  a  republic  was  in- 
stituted. 
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TJHE  eiTY  OF  TIEJ^TSIN.* 

HE  landing  of  troops  by  foreign   pers  and  property  owners,  who  suh>1I- 

cated  the  consular  body  to  devise  some 
means  for  improvement.  After  many 
meetings  and  much  consideration,  it 
was  determined  to  raise  a  fund  of  250,- 
000  taels  ($162,500),  to  be  expended 
in  improving  the  water  course.  The 
Viceroy  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
raising  $65,000  and  the  consular  body 
the  further  sum  of  $97,500  by  means 
of  a  loan  to  be  repaid  out  of  a  land 
tax,  levied  by  authority  of  the  French 
and  English  municipalities — a  scheme 
approved  by  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Pekin.  The  money  has  been  secured 
and  is  now  in  bank,  and  the  work  of 
improvement  will  commence  immedi- 
ately, and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  successful. 

The  growth  of  Tientsin  within  the 
past  few  years  is  most  astonishing.  The 
mud  holes  and  swamps  of  a  few  years 
ago  have  been  filled  in;  one,  two,  three, 
and  even  four  story  brick  buildings 
erected;  streets  macadamized,  trees 
planted,  gas  works  constructed,  and  now 
pipes  (from  New  York)  for  a  very 
elaborate  and  perfect  water  system  are 
being  laid — all  due  to  foreign  enter- 
prise. On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
authorities  have  been  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  to  them  is  due 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  Im- 
perial Military  College,  the  Imperial 
University,  arsenals  for  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  ammunition,  a  mint  for  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
320  miles  of  a  splendid  railway.  Ma- 
chinery has  also  been  purchased  for  a 
complete  woolen  mill,  and  many  other 
improvements  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Imperial  University  was  estab- 
lished in  1 895  by  its  President,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Tenney  (former  United  States  vice-con- 
sul at  Tientsin),  at  the  request  of  His 


powers  in  leading  seaports  of 
China,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  respective  citizens  from  fa- 
natical attacks  by  Chinese,  has  at- 
tracted more  than  usual  attention  to 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  that  coun- 
try. The  city  of  Tientsin,  on  account 
of  proximity  to  Pekin,  the  capital,  and 
on  account  of  its  great  commercial 
interests,  has  been  prominently  men- 
tioned in  many  of  the  press  dis- 
patches. A  recent  consular  report 
fortunately  gives  much  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  Tientsin  and  sets 
forth  conditions  that  exist  in  that  city 
at  this  time.  According  to  this  report 
Tientsin  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Huei  River  (sometimes  called  the 
Grand  Canal)  with  the  Peiho  River, 
and  is  distant  from  Pekin  by  road 
about  80  miles.  Formerly,  it  was  a 
military  station  only,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  became 
a  city  of  great  importance.  Today,  it 
is  the  home  of  1 ,000,000  people,  with 
an  annual  import  and  e]q)ort  trade  ag- 
gregating $42,250,000.  In  former 
years,  steamships  landed  their  passen- 
gers and  cargo  at  the  bund  (levee)  in 
Tientsin,  but  for  three  years  past  the 
Peiho  River  has  been  unnavigable,  ex- 
cepting for  boats  of  very  light  draft, 
since  which  time  cargoes  have  been 
shifted  to  lighters  at  Tangku  (mouth  of 
the  river)  and  thence  hauled  to  Tien- 
tsin by  tugs,  a  necessity  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
At  one  time,  the  volume  of  water  flow- 
ing down  the  Peiho  was  vast;  but  many 
canals  have  been  constructed,  causing 
the  river  channel  to  become  so  shallow 
as  to  create  consternation  among  ship- 


*  Pfooomioed  Tl-en-tsln,  with  accent 
tyUable. 
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Excellency  Sheng  Hsuan,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  s^proval  of  the  Emperor.  His 
Excellency  Wu  Ting- fang,  present  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Ts-ai  Shao-chin,  member  of  Viceroy 
Wang's  staff,  were  the  first  directors. 
The  University  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  viz:  collegiate,  prepara- 
tory, and  railway.  The  preparatory 
course  covers  four  years,  after  which 
the  students  enter  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, where  they  remain  another  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  the  collegiate  department,  the  stu- 
dents are  drafted  into  special  classes — 
civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  law.  Each  special  branch  is 
in  charge  of  foreign  professors,  assisted 
by  Chinese  professors.  The  railway 
department  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  men  for  subordinate 
positions  in  the  railway  service — drafts- 
men, engineers,  station  masters,  etc. 
The  students  are  admitted  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  by  competitive  exam- 
inations. The  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  the  former  being 
responsible  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  institution.  Thirty  students  in  each 
class  are  supported  by  the  Government 
and  are  bound  to  Government  service 
after  their  graduation.  The  present 
number  of  students  is  250,  and  the 
annual  expenses  are  $39,000,  entirely 
borne  by  the  Government.  The  presi- 
dent and  four  of  the  five  professors  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Imperial  Military  College  was 
established  by  His  Excellency  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  in  the 
year  1884.  At  the  beginning,  it  was 
simply  intended  to  give  employment  to 
the  German  officers  under  contract 
with  the  Government,  but  the  necessity 
of  training  men  in  the  arts  of  war  led 
he  Viceroy  to  memorialize  the  Throne 


In  behalf  of  a  permanent  military  col- 
lege. A  suitable  building  was  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $32,500,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  maintenance  is  about  the 
same  amount.  The  students  are  drafted 
from  the  different  military  camps,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  generals 
under  whom  they  were  serving.  After 
a  two  years*  course,  they  return  to  their 
respective  commands  as  instructors. 
The  school  is  under  the  directorship  of 
Taotai  Yint  Chang,  a  Manchu,  who 
received  his  military  education  in  Ger- 
many and  held  a  commission  of  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  Austrian  army.  All  the 
principal  instructors  are  Germans,  most 
of  them  being  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  course  of  study  and  train- 
ing is  practically  the  same  as  pursued 
in  most  military  institutions.  The  Ger- 
man instructors  do  not  understand  the 
Chinese  language,  and  give  their  in- 
structions through  interpreters.  Many 
of  the  graduates  are  now  holding  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  army  and  civil 
government. 

The  Chinese  Mining  Company  is  a 
commercial  joint  stock  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Tientsin.  The  share- 
holders are  private  individuals.  Their 
mines  are  located  at  Tong  Shan,  about 
180  miles  north  of  Tientsin,  and  at 
Linsl.  The  daily  output  of  coal  is 
1 ,500  tons  at  the  former  and  700  tons 
at  the  latter  place.  They  employ  8,000 
to  10.000  men,  the  native  operators 
receiving  an  average  of  20  cents  (Mexi- 
can money)  per  day.  The  pit  deputies 
and  overseers  receive  $20  to  $60  (Mexi- 
can) per  month.  There  are  eleven  for- 
eigners employed — one  Austrian,  and 
the  remainder  British  subjects.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  five  Chinese, 
educated  in  the  United  States,  two  hav- 
ing studied  at  Lehigh  and  Lafayette 
Mining  College.  One  is  now  chief 
mining  engineer  at  Llnsi.and  the  other 
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technical  manager  of  the  Tong  Shan 
colliery.  A  third  was  an  undergraduate 
of  Yale,  class  of  1884,  where  he  took 
honors  in  the  classics.  He  is  now  the 
company's  chief  secretary.  The  foiulh 
is  translator,  and  the  fifth  shipping  man- 
ager and  dlso  chief  secretary  to  the 
chief  director.  The  salaries  paid  for- 
eigners vary  from  $1,200  to  $3,500 
gold  per  annum.  The  company  owns 
six  steamers,  which  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  transporting  coal  to  southern 
ports.  This  company  also  owns  and 
operates  a  siWer  mine  in  Mongolia,  the 
machinery  for  which  was  purchased 
from  Frayer  &  Chalmers,  of  Chicago. 
The  machinery  for  the  coal  mines  was 
purchased  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Railway  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prises in  Northern  China.  Already, 
320  miles  of  road  have  been  con- 
structed (80  miles  of  which  are  double 
track),  and  125  are  now  under  con- 
struction. The  company  has  sixty-four 
engines  of  Chinese  make,  four  Belgian, 
twenty-one  American,  and  thirty-eight 
English.  From  8,000  to  12,000  men 
are  constantly  employed,  forty-two  ot 
whom  are  foreigners.  They  have  exten- 
sive shops  at  Tong  Shan,  where  cars 
of  all  kinds  are  built.  The  cross  ties 
and  bridge  timbers  are  imported,  prin- 
cipally from  Oregon,  although  small 
shipments,  far  inferior  in  quality,  are 
received  from  Js^n.  The  road  is 
gradually  being  extended,  and  ere  long 
will  be  completed  to  Niuchwang,  one 
of  the  terminal  points  of  the  Russian 
Railway.  The  traffic  for  the  past 
eleven  months  was  as  follows:  Passen- 
gers carried,  1 ,21 6,885;  freight,  1 ,870,- 
118  tons.  The  traffic  is  rabidly  in- 
creasing, and  already  the  road  is  pay- 
ing handsome  dividends. 

The  Government  has  erected  at 
Tientsin  two  arsenals  for  the  manu- 


facture of  munitions  of  war  of  every 
description — shells,  cartridges,  torpe- 
does, powder,  gun  cotton,  guns,  etc. 
In  1896,  machinery  was  added  to  one 
of  these  arsenals  for  the  purpose  of  coin- 
ing silver  dollars,  half  dollars,  twenty, 
ten,  and  five  cent  pieces.  The  coinage 
for  1 897  aggregated  the  sum  of  $  1 , 1 76,- 
555.60.  The  vast  machinery  in  these 
arsenals  was  purchased  in  Europe,  and 
the  superintendent  and  assistants  are 
English  subjects.  There  are  2,500 
men  constantly  employed  in  the  two 
arsenals. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
imports  from  the  United  States,  as 
more  than  half  of  the  goods  comes 
through  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  im- 
porters, and  on  arrival  here  is  listed  as 
native  imports.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  increasing  yearly,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  would  increase  rapidly.  Most 
agents  for  American  products  are  for- 
eigners, and  even  when  these  are 
Americans,  the  clerks  are  nearly  all 
foreigners.  If  American  merchants 
would  provide  for  sample  warehouses 
at  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Tien- 
tsin, and  send  good,  live,  and  responsi- 
ble Americans  to  manage  the  same, 
they  would  be  astonished  at  the  increase 
in  their  eiqwrts.  The  Germans  are 
preparing  to  adopt  this  method,  and, 
unless  checkmated,  will  make  sad  in- 
roads on  the  trade  the  Americans  now 
have.  They  are  also  getting  ready  to 
publish  a  paper  in  the  Chinese  language, 
especially  to  advertise  their  products. 

American  manufactured  goods  are 
being  constantly  counterfeited.  Fair- 
bank's  scales,  Columbia  bicycles,  and 
many  other  standard  articles  are  made 
in  Japan  and  shipped  here  for  half  the 
price  of  the  genuine  article.  They  are 
equal  to  the  genuine  products  in  name 
only.  A  graphophone  is  made  in  Ger- 
many and  sold  here  for  the  genuine 
Edison.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  poor  imi- 
tation. 
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TJHE  MUJ^ieiP)9cL  f  ROBLEM. 


tHILE  citizens  of  American  mu- 
nicipalities are  crouching  in  fear, 
expecting  momentarily  to  have 
their  very  homes  given  to  corporations 
seeking  franchises  at  the  hands  of  al- 
dermen, the  people  of  European  cities 
are  discussing  a  very  different  problem. 
Instead  of  the  corporations  ruling  the 
municipalities  of  the  monarchies  and 
military  powers  of  the  Old  World  as 
they  do  in  the  American  Republic  the 
people  are  there  taking  things  in  their 
own  hands. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  municipal 
gas  and  water  plants  and  street  railways 
of  Great  Britain,  but  now  the  news 
comes  that  the  great  strike  of  laborers 
in  Paris  (which  was  •*  lost,"  according 
to  press  reports),  has  resulted  in  the 
discontinuance  of  municipal  ''contracts" 
and  the  direct  employment  of  laborers 
by  the  city  in  public  works. 

London  Engineering  says:  "The 
incident  of  a  strike  in  Paris  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  municipal  socialism. 
At  the  same  time  the  event  and  its  con- 
clusion accentuates  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  workmen,  contract- 
ors, and  the  general  public  in  the  French 
capital,  and  those  on  this  side  of  the 
English  Channel.  The  strike  of  nav- 
vies in  Paris  was  of  the  ordinary  class 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  with  their  em- 
ployers— the  contractors  for  the  great 
exhibition  of  1900.  Subsequently  other 
sections  of  workmen  either  joined  in  the 
strike  or  threatened  to  do  so.  The  nav- 
vies proceeded  to  intimidate  all  and 
sundry,  their  violence  necessitating  the 
calling  out  not  only  the  police  of  Paris 
but  the  military  also.  No  very  serious 
tumult  arose,  because  probably  French 
workmen  are  more  easily  intimidated 
than  English  workmen  under  similar 
circumstances.    But  the  men  on  strike 


paraded  the  thoroughfares  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  recall  the  scenes  in  Lanca- 
shire during  what  are  called  the  Chartist 
riots,  when  a  general  strike  was  contem- 
plated. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
was  only  incidentally  affected  by,  and 
interested  in,  the  questions  at  issue,  by 
its  promotion  of  the  great  exhibition. 
But  the  contractors  became  alarmed. 
They  could  not  apparently  face  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  they  offered  to  do  certain 
things — ^make  concessions  if  the  Munic- 
ipal Council  consented  to  do  certain 
things,  also  in  the  nature  of  concessions. 
The  ultimate  result  is  that  the  munici- 
pality will  undertake  to  complete  the 
contracts  and  deal  directly  with  the  men. 
But  the  Council  was  met  by  a  fresh  diffi- 
culty :  the  navvies  claimed  that  the  other 
trades — masons,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
and  others — should  be  put  on  the  same 
level.  To  what  extent  this  will  be  done 
is  not  yet  sqpparent,  but  the  probability 
is  that  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is 
well  in,  it  will  be  driven  home.  The  in- 
cident will  be  watched  with  interest  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  elections  will  turn  upon  ques- 
tions of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  rather 
than  upon  general  principles. 

"  The  question  as  to  what  extent  mu- 
nicipal councils,  county,  district  and  par- 
ish councils,  and  other  public  bodies  in 
this  country  shall  employ  their  own  work- 
men and  do  all  the  requisite  work  com- 
mitted to  their  care  without  the  interven- 
tion of  contractors,  is  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints.  The  two  extremes 
are^ — those  who  demand  that  employ- 
ment should  be  direct  in  all  cases,  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  work  gener- 
ally shall  be  done  by  open  tender,  and 
contract.  But  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  municipal  socialism  are  not 
altogether  opposed  to  municipal  employ- 
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ment.  They  allow  a  reasonably  wide 
margin  of  exceptions.  This  is  seen  in 
the  great  municipal  corporations,  such 
as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  etc., 
whose  members  generally  are  mostly 
from  the  employing  class.  Yet  these 
have  carried  out  large  schemes  by  the 
system  of  direct  employment.  Glasgow 
has,  perhaps,  gone  farther  than  any  other 
municipal  council  in  this  respect.  But 
when  the  claim  is  made  of  wholly  un- 
dertaking by  direct  employment,  all 
work  of  every  description  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  contractor,  then  they  begin 
to  kick.  The  danger  lies  in  the  insist- 
ence of  extremist  views  by  the  Social- 
ists, in  which  case  the  fight  at  the  poll- 
ing booths  will  be  labor  against  capital 


and  capital  against  labor.  But  British 
workmen  are  not  altogether  agreed  upon 
this  matter.  Even  those  now  employed 
by  the  State  and  by  municipal  and  other 
public  bodies,  do  not  regard  such  cor- 
porate employers  as  ideal  masters,  as 
witness  the  loud  protests  of  those  so 
employed.  The  action  of  the  Paris  Mu- 
nicipal Council  will  perhaps  captivate 
some  British  workmen,  but  they  had 
better  get  to  understand  the  exact  con- 
ditions under  which  the  French  work- 
men are  employed — ^wages,  hours  of 
labor,  etc.,  before  they  finally  commit 
themselves  to  a  policy  which,  whatever 
its  advantages  in  some  respects,  has  also 
its  great  dangers.  Self-reliance  is  not 
wholly  dead  among  English  workmen." 


TJHE  SITU^TIOJ^  IN  eUBA. 


I  HE  Havana  Reporter  of  recent 
date  thus  sets  forth  industrial  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  Cuba  at 
present:  Everybody  is  fully  aware  of 
the  change  that  the  Island  of  Cuba  has 
already  commenced  to  undergo,  but 
few  stop  to  consider  the  magnitude  of 
such  radical  evolution  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  that  it  entails. 

If  it  is  considered  that  each  one  of 
the  departments  of  government  is  to  be 
replaced  by  others  with  new  methods, 
new  regulations,  new  offlcials  and  em- 
ployes, which  have  to  be  trained  into 
their  respective  duties,  the  immense 
importance  of  the  transformation  be- 
comes more  apparent. 

The  United  States  authorities  have 
wisely  sent  to  Cuba  their  best  organ- 
izers, men  of  recognized  experience 
and  ability  for  each  department,  who 
are  working  like  beavers  in  their  various 
assignments,  studying  minutely  every 
detail,  and  recommending  to  Washing- 
ton what  is  proper  and  best  for  the  suc- 


cessful general  reorganization  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  island.  The  precision, 
foresight,  and  tact  employed  by  these 
offlcials  is  truly  admirable;  and  when 
the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
e]q)osing  their  lives  to  disease  is  taken 
into  account,  their  work  becomes  all 
the  more  meritorious  and  praiseworthy. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  elements  for- 
merly so  hostile  to  each  other — Span- 
iards and  Cubans — are  waiting  peace- 
fully and  in  a  state  of  expectancy  for 
the  completion  of  the  regenerating  task 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  wonderful  that  these  ele- 
ments, living  now  side  by  side  and  even 
mingling  with  each  other  and  not  yet 
disarmed,  should  so  well  conduct  them- 
selves; and  it  shows  that  the  people  of 
Cuba  are  anxious  for  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  prosecute  their  work,  and  that 
they  are  tired  of  strife  and  disorder. 

Under  the  assurance  of  the  proxi- 
mate establishment  of  good  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  the  planters,  who  dur- 
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Ing  the  late  prolonged  struggle  suffered 
so  much  and  who  welcomed  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  American  nation  to  stop 
a  ruinous  war,  are  now  preparing  to 
reconstruct  their  plantations  and  com- 
mence to  work  with  renewed  vigor  and 
faith  in  the  future.  Such  preparations 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  districts  of  Ha- 
bana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  Las 
Villas,  Sagua,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  main  difflculty  that  the  new 
authorities  in  Cuba  will  have  to  con- 
front and  solve,  is  to  furnish  work  for 
the  thousands  at  present  unemployed 
throughout  the  island. 

Until  the  various  cultivations  are 
once  more  started  under  proper  pro- 
tection and  guaranty,  without  which  the 
planters  will  not  venture  to  resume 
operations,  this  mass  of  idle  people 
must  be  taken  care  of  in  some  manner. 
At  present,  they  are  living  practically 
on  popular  charity,  for  there  is  no  prop- 
erly organized  system  of  relief,  except- 
ing a  few  associations  who  render  as- 
sistance in  a  small  way.  This  state  of 
things  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
start  a  fresh  revolution  in  any  other 
country.  Here,  the  people  are  orderly 
and  resigned  to  their  misery. 

It  is  said  that  a  railroad  wiU  be  built 
from  one  to  the  other  extreme  of  the 
island,  and  it  is  also  reported  that  the 
work  of  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  Habana  and  other  places  will 
be  undertaken  as  a  necessary  war 
measure.  This  will  furnish  labor  for 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  un- 
employed, and  the  country  will  benefit 
both  ways.  These  practical  and  ef- 
fectual measures  will  no  doubt  have  an 
excellent  effect. 

As  to  Immigration  either  from  the 
United  States  or  other  countries,  it 
would  prove  premature  at  present  and 
until  the  resources  of  the  island  are 


again  developed  on  a  good  working 
basis.  It  would  then  be  advantageous. 
Such  degree  of  development  should  not 
be  difficult  or  tardy  to  attain  under  good 
direction  and  management  of  afWrs^ 
for  Cuba  has  already  proved  its  quick 
recuperative  powers,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent natural  resources. 

Since  the  blockade  was  raised  cattle 
have  come  in  quite  freely,  but  not  in 
excess,  and  for  beef  purposes  there  is 
an  ample  si^ly  at  present.  But  the 
country  in  general  is  in  need  of  cattle 
ifor  breeding  purposes  to  replace  what 
was  consumed,  wasted,  and  destroyed 
during  the  late  struggle. 

There  Is  special  scarcity  of  oxen  for 
labor  in  preparing  lands  for  sugar  and 
tobacco  cultivation,  these  animals  beii^ 
indi^>ensable  for  such  work;  and  great 
numbers  will  be  required.  There  is 
now  considerable  speculation  with  these 
animals,  and  those  who  venture  to  bring 
them  and  put  them  in  pasture,  for  sale 
as  opportunity  presents,  will  most  prob- 
ably obtain  good  profit.  These  animals 
should  be  already  "broken  in"  and 
ready  for  work. 

The  Mexican  oxen,  although  smaller 
and  less  powerful  than  the  American, 
give  better  results,  because  they  be- 
come acclimated  more  readily,  with  less 
risk  of  loss  to  the  planters. 

The  market  is  overstocked  with  all 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption, 
and,  in  consequence,  values  do  not  Im- 
prove at  all,  and  sales  are  made  at  cost 
and  even  at  a  loss  by  those  who  can 
not  hold  the  goods  for  better  figures. 
Consumption  is  slow  and  necessarily 
limited,  because  there  is  very  little  out- 
let into  the  interior,  where  the  people 
lack  the  means  to  obtain  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Importers  and  consigners  of  merchan- 
dise have  always  overlooked  the  foot 
that  everything  imported  into  Cuba  is 
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consumed  locally,  there  being  no  reex-  1 15,000  tons ;  and  1897,  206,000  tons, 

portation ;  hence  this  overstocking.  The  exploitation  and  shipment  is  done 

One  of  the  principal  necessities  In  with  little  expense,  most  of  the  work  be- 

Cuba,  and  especially  in  Habana,  is  cold  ing  automatic.    The  mines  are  situated 

storage  for  perishable  goods.     It  is  sur-  on  the  southwest  of  the  island,  and  the 

prising  that  this  has  not  been  established  shipment  is  made  through  the  Bay  of 

long  since,  for  it  is  a  business  that  would  Daiquiri,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

most  undoubtedly  pay  and  would  prove  Of  course,  the  reason  of  the  general 

of  Immense  benefit  to  trade  generally,  good  acceptance  of  this  ore  is  its  prime 

The  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  quality,  as  demonstrated  in  the  following 

nothing  perishable  can  be  kept  any  length  analysis : 

of  time  without  considerable  or  total  loss:    Metallic  iron per  cent  62 

hence,   many  Importers  abstain  from    Metalllcmangtnese **     **      0.097 

bringing  certain  classes  of  goods,  or,  if    Metallic  copper "     **      0.056 

they  are  importedd,  they  have  to  be  sold   I^^P^'f "     "      ^-^^ 

.  , ,  if    .        ,        J      4  Phoiphonis **      "       0.029 

at  very  high  prices  in  order  to  compen-   Aluminium -     -      0.712 

sate  for  the  spoiling  of  a  portion  of  each    Lime '*     "      l 

parcel  and  the  leakage  or  shrinkage,    Magnesia *'     '*      0.381 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  merchan-    Silica **     **      7.225 

dise.    Suitable  cold  storage  would  obvi-  As  can  be  readily  seen,  it  is  an  excel- 

ate  this  difficulty  effectually,  and  the  lent  ore  for  Bessemer  steel  and  one  of 

enterprise  would  surely  have  good  sup-  the  best  hematites  known.    The  mines 

port.  are  on  the  surface,  the  extracting  being 

The  selection  of  buildings  for  the  pur-  done  in  the  open  air ;  and  thousands  of 

pose  Is  an  easy  matter,  for  there  are  tons  of  ore  are  dislodged  at  a  single  blast 

many  admirably  adapted  in  every  way,  with  powerful  explosives,  after  which  all 

which  could  be  transformed  at  a  com-  that  is  necessary  is  to  reduce  It  to  sult- 

paratlvely  small  cost ;  they  are  spacious,  able  size  for  the  ovens.     It  Is  carried  on 

solidly  built  fabrics,  with  massive  walls.  Inclined  planes  on  trucks  to  the  railroad 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising  cars,  of  twenty-three  tons  capacity  each, 

firm  will  soon  undertake  this  business,  and  these  discharge  into  chutes  on  the 

which  has  every  promise  of  success.  company's  wharf,  from  which  it  is  loaded 

The  following  concerning  the  Spanish-  Into  the  ships. 

American  Iron  Company  Is  a  translation  One  of  the  industries  in  Cuba  is  the 

from  the  Gacefa  de  los  Fenvcam'les:  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  sugar  mo- 

The  iron  ore  of  this  company,  which  lasses.    There  are  several  distilleries 

formerly  was  shipped  solely  to  the  United  scattered  over  the  country,  the  principal 

States,  where  about  3,000,000  tons  have  ones  being  located  at  Habana,  Matan- 

been  sent  in  the  last  few  years,  has  be-  zas,  and  Cardenas,  on  the  north  side, 

gun  to  be  e]q)orted  to  Europe.     It  is  Besides  these,  some  of  the  larger  sugar 

well  thought  of  in  the  United  Kingdom,  plantations  have  their  own  stills  and  do 

as  also  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  thirty-  their  own  boiling  and  distilling, 

eight  cargoes  with  1 2 1 ,925  tons  having  A  considerable  portion  of  the  product 

been  dispatched  for  that  part  of  the  world.  Is  used  by  the  home  manufacturers  of 

The  progressive  e]q)orts  of  this  ore  liquors  consumed  in  Cuba.     But  the 

in  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol-  bulk  has  been  e]q)orted  to  Spain  and  the 

lows:      In  1895,  74,000  tons;  1896,  Argentine,  until  of  late  years,  when  the 
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first-named  country  Imposed  a  heavy 
prohibitive  duty  on  the  spirits  from  its 
own  colony,  barring  them  out  in  favor  of 
the  European  production.  Thus,  the 
exports  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
scarcity  of  the  sugar  crops  has  also  lim- 
ited this  industry  to  small  proportions. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  distilleries, 
including  the  smaller  plantation  stills, 
may  be  estimated  at,  say,  250,000  pipes 
or  puncheons  of  130  gallons  of  crude 
spirits  or  aguardiente. 

Calculating  the  coming  crop  of  sugar 
at  500,000  tons  and  the  output  of  mo- 
lasses from  the  same  at  30,600,000  gal- 
lons, and  supposing  all  this  quantity  is 
converted  into  spirits,  it  would  render 


150,000  pipes  or  puncheons  of  spirits, 
which  could  be  easily  distilled  l^  the 
combined  capacities  of  the  distilleiies 
at  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Cardenas. 
Some  of  the  planters,  however,  will  prob- 
ably do  their  own  boiling,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  distilleries  will  be  reduced 
in  part. 

This  output,  however,  would  be  ex- 
cessive, because  there  is  not  sufficient 
market  open  for  the  article.  The  rul- 
ing prices  are  as  follows :  Aguardiente, 
22'',  or  crude  spirits,  $14  to  $17  per 
130  gallons;  alcohol,  42'',  first  quality, 
$50  to  $55  per  173  gallons;  alcohol, 
42°,  second  quality,  $40  to  $43  per  1 73 
gallons. 


TRADE  OF  TJHE  UNITED 

TN  a  report  to  the  State  Department 
m  at  Washington,  Consul  General 
*  Bittinger,  of  Montreal,  says  that  the 
course  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Canada  has  for  some  years 
been  one  of  expansion.  Variations  in 
its  amount  have  occurred,  owing  to 
tariff  changes  and  the  lower  or  higher 
capacity  of  the  Canadian  people  to 
purchase  foreign  goods,  but  these  vari- 
ations have  been  only  temporary  in 
their  effect,  when  they  restricted  the 
imports  into  Canada  of  goods  from  the 
United  States. 

Separated  as  the  two  countries  are 
by  only  an  Imaginary  line,  the  most 
friendly  relations  should  be  cultivated 
between  the  two  people.  A  year's  ob- 
servation convinces  me  that  the  largest 
reciprocity  in  trade  practicable  should 
be  arranged  for  by  mutual  reductions 
of  duties  on  many  articles. 

The  United  States  duty  on  lumber, 
hay,  live  stock  and  barley  is  well-nigh 
prohibitory.  This  in  a  great  measure 
restricts  trade  and  turns  away  many 


ST/cTES  WITJH  C/cNADA. 

purchases  of  American  goods.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  Canadians  to  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States  than  from 
any  other  country;  but  to  obtain  their 
custom  to  the  fullest  extent,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  enter  their  products  into 
our  markets  without  excessive  duty. 
By  a  larger  reciprocity  I  feel  confident 
the  United  States  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  im- 
ports of  manufactiu'ed  goods  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  from  1893 
to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30,  1898,  with  the  statistics 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  into 
Canada  for  the  same  period  shows  with 
striking  clearness  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  gradually  but 
steadily  capturing  more  of  this  trade. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  goods  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  into  Canada, 
the  Import  of  which  in  1897  was  less 
than  In  1893,  while  the  import  of  the 
same  class  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  that  of  1893: 
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Artidds. 


Braces  and  brushes 

Carpets   

Carriages 

Watches  and  cases 

Cordage  

Cotton  goods 

Glass  and  crockery 

Hats,  caps,  etc 

Jewelry,  etc 

Agricultural  implements... 

All  other  iron  goods 

Tin  goods 

Sun^y  metal  goods 

Scientific  instruments 

Paints  and  colors 

Silks  and  ribbons 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Umbrellas 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 
Wool  and  woolen  goods  . . . 


Increase  of  Imports 
from  United  States 
into  Canada  in  1897 
orer  1893 


18,500 

3l,C00 

,300,000 

110.700 
54,000 
15,000 
37,000 

176,000 
74,000 

356,000 

,541,000 

61,000 

310,000 

2,900 

76,000 

34,400 

31,000 

800 

735,000 
18,000 


Decrease  of  Imports 
from  Great  Britain 
In  1897  below  1893 


S   7,500 

44,000 

131,000 

8,300 

35.600 

752,000 

138,000 

265,000 

32,000 

3,300 

3,613,000 

103,000 

323,000 

37.000 

79,000 

146,400 

171,100 

173,000 

30,000 

4,438,600 


The  above  list  practically  includes 
the  great  bulk  of  the  manufactured 
goods  Imported  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It 
shows  in  what  classes  of  goods  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  his  competition  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
markets  of  Canada.  In  builders'  and 
cabinet-makers'  hardware,  the  goods 
made  In  the  United  States  have  almost 
achieved  a  monopoly,  as  have  also 
brass  tubing  and  other  brass  goods. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
our  manufacturers  have  made  a  close 
study  of  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
the  Canadian  consiuner.  Canadian 
dealers  show  their  appreciation  of 
United  States  goods  by  confining  their 
Imports  to  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Importers  of  such  goods  from  the  United 
States  as  come  more  or  less  Into  com- 
petition with  those  from  Great  Britain, 
that  the  discrimination  In  favor  of  Brit- 
ish goods  of  a  25  per  cent  reduction  In 
duty  will  have  only  a  trifling  effect,  if 
any  at  all,  upon  the  volume  of  imports 
from  the  United  States. 


Canadian  consumers  of  the  leading 
articles  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  and  of  other  met- 
allic goods,  show  such  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  those  made  in  the  United 
States  that  they  wiU  not  take  British 
goods,  even  If  the  preferential  duty 
cause  them  to  be  proportionately  lower 
in  price.  At  the  same  time  they  con- 
sider it  would  be  well  for  the  United 
States  manufacturers  to  avoid  presum- 
ing upon  the  advantage  they  have  ac- 
quired, by  indifference  to  tne  quality  of 
the  goods  they  send  to  Canada,  by  less 
careful  packing,  or  by  neglecting  to 
keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
importers,  whose  ideas  as  to  local 
tastes  and  requirements  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  as  far  as  possible  met. 
Although  the  present  tariff  in  favor  of 
British  goods  is  not  sufficient  to  change 
the  current  of  trade,  to  any  marked 
extent,  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  a  much  greater  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  British  goods  might 
have  some  effect  In  that  direction,  es- 
pecially if  British  manufacturers  awoke 
to  the  necessity  of  catering  more  skill- 
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fully  to  the  needs  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers. The  possibility  of  such  changed 
conditions  arising  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered by  United  States  manufacturers, 
who  will  show  wisdom  in  preparing  to 
meet  a  more  active  competition  from 
British- made  goods,  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  The  more  thoroughly  we 
satisfy  the  Canadian  importers  in  qual- 
ity, price,  terms  and  other  details,  the 
more  assured  will  be  the  prospect  of 
our  keeping  and  advancing  our  hold  on 
the  Canadian  market. 

In  all  articles  of  clothing,  such  as 
costumes  made  up,  etc.,  there  is  a  like- 
lihood of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
developing  considerably.  A  large  trade 
in  this  class  of  goods  could  be  done,  if 
prices  could  be  fixed  at  a  moderate 
percentage  in  excess  of  those  made  in 
England. 

Although  in  the  article  of  bells  the 
United  States  has  made  great  advances 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  a 
preference  still  being  given  by  some 
buyers  to  bells  cast  in  England. 

In  the  line  of  scissors,  English  goods 
are  prefened,  and  if  this  class  of  arti- 
cles is  ever  to  be  supplied  on  a  larger 
scale  from  United  States  factories, 
there  will  require  to  be  close  attention 
paid  to  the  patterns  and  the  qualities  of 
those  made  in  England,  which  now 
hold  this  market. 

Pocket  knives  of  English  make  are 
also  preferred,  the  combination  of  low 
prices  with  excellent  quality  and  at- 
tractive patterns  giving  them  an  advan- 
tage in  competition  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  in  all  kinds  of  edged  tools  the 
prime  requisite  for  popularity  amongst 
consumers  is  good  quality,  which  in- 
sures durability  and  reliability  for  steady 
wear,  as  upon  these  conditions  the 
earning  power  of  the  workman  who  uses 
the  tool  largely  depends.     It  is  in  many 


cases  impracticable  for  a  workman  ta 
exchange  a  defective  tool  for  a  better 
one,  as  his  work  is  being  done  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  hardware  store;  and  if 
he  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  ha^e  a 
bad  tool,  the  mark  on  it  is  noted,  and 
both  he  and  his  fellow-workmen  ac- 
quire a  prejudice  against  the  goods  of 
that  maker  which  is  difficult  to  remove. 
If  all  edge-tool  makers  would  remem- 
ber that  every  tool  they  turn  out  will 
either  enhance  or  damage  their  reputa- 
tion, they  would  take  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions against  allowing  an  inferior 
article  to  be  shipped  from  their  factory. 

Some  retailers  are  of  opinion  that 
brass  and  iron  bedsteads,  or  those  hav- 
ing a  combination  of  these  metals, 
might  be  made  in  the  United  States 
and  imported  into  this  district  with  a 
fair  profit.  The  prices  of  this  class  of 
goods  here  are  certainly  so  much  higher 
than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  if 
they  can  be  produced  to  sell  in  compe- 
tition with  those  made  in  this  district. 
The  matter  is  worth  looking  into.  One 
requisite  for  success  would  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  metal  bedstead  of  a  more 
attractive  appearance,  something  in 
color  and  design  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  the  ordinary  goods,  the  pat- 
terns of  which  are  very  old-fashioned 
and  their  appearance  not  pleasing  as 
articles  of  furniture. 

The  wood  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
this  province,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
started  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  advanc- 
ing with  giant  strides.  English  and 
Canadian  syndicates  are  being  organ- 
ized with  immense  capital  to  erect  new 
mills  and  purchase  vast  areas  of  spruce 
timber  lands.  The  extent  of  the  pulp- 
wood  resources  of  this  country  is  enor- 
mous. From  Hamilton  Inlet,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Labrador,  one  might 
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travel  southwest  around  James  Bay 
and  then  northwest  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  River»  and  never  In  that  great 
distance  be  out  of  the  region  of  spruce 
forests.  Or  a  journey  might  begin  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  continue  northwest  to  Port- 
land Promontory,  more  than  halfway 
up  the  east  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
and  thence  across  the  country  again  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  Ungana  Bay, 
and  still  the  traveler  would  never  be 
out  of  a  spruce-bearing  territory.  In 
these  vast  reserves  of  spruce  timber, 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  already  secured  large  holdings 
and  are  engaged  in  the  pulp  industry, 
and  the  water  power  utilized  in  connec- 
tion therewith  is  luisurpassed  in  the 
world.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  of  the  pulp  mills  now  goes  to 
the  United  States,  but  England  is  be- 
ginning to  stretch  out  eager  hands  to 
lay  hold  of  a  share  of  it.  The  con- 
siunption  of  paper  is  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  nation 
on  earth.     That  our  country  may  con- 


tinue to  be  benefited  by  receiving  a 
supply  of  pulp  from  Canada,  many  who 
have  given  careful  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter contend  that  the  duty  now  imposed 
by  the  United  States  for  the  importation 
of  pulp  should  be  materially  lowered. 

Canada  is  at)out  to  make  an  import- 
ant change  in  her  postage  rates.  After 
the  25th  of  December  next,  there  will 
be  three  rates  of  postage  on  letters,  viz, 
2  cents  for  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, 3  cents  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  5  cents  for  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  the  experiment  proves  satis- 
factory, the  Postmaster-General,  it  is 
understood,  will  then  reduce  letter  post- 
age in  Canada  and  to  the  United  States 
to  2  cents. 

The  postoffice  department  has  re- 
cently sent  to  all  newspaper  offices 
throughout  the  Dominion  a  circular 
telling  publishers  that  after  the  1st  of 
January  postage  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  will  be  im- 
posed upon  newspapers.  After  the  1st 
of  July  next,  the  rate  will  be  half  a 
cent  per  pound. 


L;9cB0f^  AJSID 

ffS  ESPITE  the  clamor  of  a  large  part 
flj  of  the  press  favoring  the  imperial 
^"^  and  expansion  policy,  a  little  news 
here  and  there  is  gleaned  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  prevailing  among  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  And,  as  each  fact  is 
learned,  it  more  than  ever  justifies  the 
position  of  organized  labor  upon  the 
much  mooted  questions  growing  out  of 
our  war  with  Spain.  Of  course,  it  is 
becoming  known  that  the  contract- 
slave-labor  system  prevails  in  Hawaii; 
peonage  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  slave  and 

*  From  tbo  American  Ftderationisi. 


EXfANSIOfJ.* 

coolie  labor  among  the  semi-savage 
Filipinos. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Post,  under  date  of  September  17th. 
writing  from  Puerto  Rice,  describing 
conditions  prevailing  there,  says: 

''The  Puerto  Rican  peasant,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  is  about  upon  a  par  with  the  peon 
of  Mexico;  he  has  no  better  home,  if  he  has 
a  home  at  all;  he  goes  no  better  clad,  and 
the  compensation  he  receives  for  his  labor 
brings  him  as  little  return. 

''During  a  heavy  shower  I  was  driven,  a 
a  few  days  ago,  to  take  shelter  in  a  native 
hut.  It  was  the  most  squalid  dwelling  I  ever 
entered,  typical  of  its  class,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  In  comparison  with  the 
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poverty  of  it,  the  most  miaerable  Indian  on 
our  frontier  lives  in  the  midst  of  absolute 
luxury.  A  mese  board  shack  with  thatched 
roof,  propped  up  on  crazy  stilts,  over  a  bog 
of  mud,  with  a  rank  growth  of  fruit-laden 
banana  trees,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
stately  cocoa  palms,  in  the  rear,  presents  a 
complete  view  of  the  exterior.  Within,  a 
rude  cot,  a  single  bench  and  the  little  stone 
charcoal  pit,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of 
cookery  in  the  West  Indies,  with  some  primi- 
tive utensils,  was  all  there  was  to  minister  to 
the  living  wants  of  three  persons.  This  was 
a  city  dwelling.  In  the  country  the  homes 
of  the  people  are  even  more  destitute  and 
sordid,  if  you  can  imagine  it. 

''The  dress  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
towns  consists  usually  with  the  males  of  a 
shirt  and  trousers;  with  the  females  of  a 
calico  dress.  Cheap  straw  hats  of  domestic 
make  are  worn  by  some,  but  many  go  hat- 
less,  a  kind  of  woven  wreath  of  weeds  being 
used  as  a  protection  for  the  head  in  bearing 
burdens — ^nothing  being  carried  in  the  hands 
here.  Children  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  are  commonly  albwed  to  go  completely 
naked,  and  may  be  seen  upon  the  streets 
often  as  late  as  8  o'clock  at  night,  apparently 
undisturbed  bythe  sometimes  cool  air.  The 
food  of  these  people  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  mostly  of  rice  and  beans.  They 
eat  very  little  fruit,  though  it  is  cheap,  real- 
izing the  danger  of  such  a  diet,  especially 
during  the  hot  and  humid  season." 

Just  now  it  is  well  to  know  that 
Judge  Frear,  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii,  read  a  paper 
some  time  ago  at  Honolulu  in  which  he 
lauded  the  system  of  contract  labor,  and 
tried  to  show  that  the  coolie  laborers 
are  receiving  "all  they  can  earn."  The 
Judge  says  that  *'the  chief  object  of 
the  contract  system  is  to  prevent  strikes 
and  desertions"  of  the  laborers. 

In  discussing  further  this  subject  of 
contract  labor  in  Hawaii,  Judge  Frear 
calls  attention  to  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Robertson  vs.  Bald- 
win, decided  January  25,  1897,  when 
the  court  had  occasion  to  consider  the 


constitutionality  of  statutes  that  redered 
labor  contracts  penally  enforceable.  He 
said,  further,  that  that  decision  "Is 
much  the  same  as  that  in  which  our 
(Hawaiian)  statutes  make  our  labor 
contracts  enforceable." 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  Information 
comes  the  telegraphic  news  from  Hono- 
lulu, under  date  of  September  23d: 

"In  the  district  court  of  Hilo  recently,  the 
first  case  since  the  annexation,  under  die 
contract  labor  law,  came  up  for  a  hearing. 
The  Honolulu  Sugar  Company  complained 
of  a  laborer  who  had  broken  his  contract. 
The  defense  claimed  that  the  contract  was 
contrary  to  the  legUlation  of  the  United 
States.  The  prisoner  was  ordered  back  to 
work,  but  refused  and  was  placed  m  jaS,  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.*' 

Thus  our  courts  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
Hawaiian  contract  labor  law  and  Its 
provisions  for  the  specific  unforcement 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  Should 
the  question  come  up  before  our  courts, 
they  must  undoubtedly  make  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  invohred  In 
the  law  and  the  decision  general,  and 
we  may  find  the  reactionary  course 
pursued  in  the  Robertson  vs.  Baldwin 
case  reenforced  by  a  decision  appar- 
ently made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
contract  labor  conditions  prevailing  In 
the  annexed  Hawaiian  Islands.  Cer- 
tainly this  will  be  the  case,  unless  such 
a  public  sentiment  shall  be  aroused,  as 
will  for  all  time  determine  that  no  matter 
where  the  United  States  flag  may  float 
or  authority  hold  sway,  there  slave  or 
contract  labor  and  Involuntary  servitude 
must  forever  come  to  an  end. 

The  war  has  Increased  the  cost  of 
living  of  the  Filipinos.  Some  raUroad 
employes  quit  work  for  a  paltry  Increase 
In  wages.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  not  only  forced  back  to  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  those  who 
were  a  little  more  stubborn  than  others 
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were  run  throught  and  others  cast  into 
dungeons.  In  referring  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject  in  the  address  which  we 
made  before  the  Saratoga  Conference, 
and  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  say: 

•in  forcing  the  native*  of  the  Philippines 
into  our  more  or  less  rigid  mould  of  govern- 
ment, we  shall  take  many  lives.  They  wiU 
seem  cheap,  because  they  will  be  those  of  poor 
laborers,  the  members  of  the  majority,  which 
Is  to  be  ruled  or  killed  at  the  convenience  of 
a  very  small  minority.  It  will  be  said  and 
felt  by  the  dominant  class  in  the  Islands  that 
such  things  do  not  matter,  because  the 
victims  will  be  poor,  ignorant,  and  weak/* 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  veri- 
fication of  our  prediction  in  regard  to 
the  indifference  with  which  the  taking 
of  human  life  of  the  Filipinos  will  be 
regarded  by  the  people  of  our  country. 
How,  then,  will  it  be  possible  in  future, 
should  the  impardonable  mistake  be 
made  of  annexing  these  islands,  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  any 
other  injustice  in  the  matter  of  labor, 
labor  conditions,  slave  life,  and  contract 
conditions  of  labor,  and  the  specific 
enforcement  of  personal  servitude? 

The  committee  oppointed  by  the 
Saratoga  Conference,  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  President  covering  the 
points  discussed  by  the  conference  as 
to  the  future  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  among  other  important  matters, 
said: 


"The  conference  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  under- 
taken to  give  freedom  to  oppressed  colonists. 
.  .  .  We  have  not  fought  a  war  for  con- 
quest or  self-aggrandizement  or  commercial 
profit.  We  shall  prove  this  to  the  world  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  receive  from  Spain 
no  indemnity;  from  her  captured  colonies 
no  profit  and  no  tribute;  and  if  we  permit 
among  them  no  levies  of  military  force  ex- 
cept for  their  own  protection." 

Further  on  the  memorialists  say: 
''In  the  exercise  of  this  protecting  power 
over  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  educate  them  in 
our  principles  of  liberty  and  self  govern- 
ment; and  we  should  muake  active  efforts  to 
secure  promptly,  not  only  order,  but  also  the 
abolition  of  their  laws  and  customs  which 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution 
— such  as  their  system  of  slavery  and  of 
specific  enforcement  of  contracts  for  labor 
which  Involves  personal  servitude,  and  their 
attacks  upon  civil  liberty." 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  his- 
tory, and  our  destiny,  the  victory  of  our 
arms  over  Spain  will  not  only  free  Cuba, 
but  the  circumstances  of  war  will  give 
to  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  the  opportunity  for  growth 
and  development  and  every  civilizing 
influence.  We  shall  maintain  the 
grand  principles  upon  which  American 
institutions  are  founded,  untarnished, 
and  in  full  fraternity  with  the  highest 
developed  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  stand  out  resplendent  and  as  a 
guiding  star  for  all  time  to  come. 
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Captain  Dreyfus. — The  Dreyfus  case 
continues  to  excite  attention,  and  now, 
after  France  has  begun  to  recover  from 
her  **  jag/'  she  discovers  that  all  her 
actions  in  the  matter  have  tended  to 
confirm  the  general  opinion  that  justice 
in  the  French  Republic  is  at  par  with 
the  same  article  in  the  domains  of  the 
"  Czar  of  all  the  Russias/*  There  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  the 
following  story,  told  by  a  cook  of  a  ship 
that  recently  called  at  Devil's  Island, 
near  the  coast  of  French  Guinea,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  South  America, 
where  France  has  a  penal  colony: 

**OuT  ship,  the  Netherland  steamer 
Andalusia,  was  anchoring  off  Devil's 
Island  after  a  visit  to  Cayenne,  when 
we  were  hailed  from  shore,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  small  boat  put  off,  manned 
by  soldiers.  They  came  alongside  to 
ask  the  captain  for  the  loan  of  a  cook 
while  the  Andalusia  was  waiting  for 
freight.  The  cook  of  the  little  garrison 
had  broken  his  arm,  they  said,  and  our 
cook  was  to  teach  one  of  their  men,  so 
he  might  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
kitchen  until  another  was  sent  by  the 
commander. 

<*The  captain  sent  me  to  the  island, 
and  while  busy  in  the  kitchen  I  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  question  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus'  guards.  The  men,  who 
at  first  seemed  disinclined  to  speak, 
became  quite  loquacious  after  a  while. 
He  was  not  so  ill-treated  as  those  in 
the  world  seemed  to  think.  He  is  not 
confined.     He  goes  everywhere  on  the 


island.  Of  course,  two  men  are  always 
at  his  heels.  He  gets  up  between  6 
and  7  in  the  morning  and  his  first 
breakfast  consists  of  a  cup  of  choco- 
late. If  the  weather  is  good  he  goes 
for  a  walk  soon  afterward,  and  winds  up 
his  promenade  by  a  bath. 

'''But  are  you  not  afraid  he  might 
swim  away  or  commit  suicide?'  I  asked. 

**  'Not  at  all,'  said  the  soldier,  'for  a 
rope  is  fastened  to  both  wrists  and  the 
ends  of  the  rope  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  guard.  After  the  bath  he  takes  his 
second  breakfast — ^bread  and  butter, 
ham  and  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Then  he  goes  in  for  study.  He  reads 
and  writes  for  several  hours.  He  is 
only  allowed  to  read  technical  works. 
But  he  can  write  whatever  he  pleases. 
He  is  now  writing  an  account  of  his 
life.' 

"  'Must  he  show  you  what  he  writes?' 

"  'No.  We  read  only  letters  he  de- 
sires to  have  forwarded.  These  are 
sent  to  the  commander  at  Cayenne.' 

"'And  does  the  commander  send 
them  off  as  received  ?' 

"•No.  They  are  copied  and  the 
originals  are  retained  at  Cayenne.' 

"  'What  does  he  do  besides  reading 
and  writing?' 

"  'Two  weeks  ago  we  received  per- 
mission from  the  commander  to  play 
cards  with  the  prisoner,  and  since  then 
he  has  become  an  inveterate  gambler.' 

"  'After  dinner — he  always  has  soup, 
a  roast,  and  dessert — after  noon  we 
always  play  baccarat  together.' 
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"  'What  are  the  stakes?* 

*'The  soldiers  laughed.  <He  has  not 
a  sou/  they  said,  *and  there  are  prob- 
ably not  three  francs  in  the  whole  island. 
We  play  for  shells.  The  prisoner  gets 
his  supper  at  6  in  the  evening — roast 
or  ham  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Soon 
afterward  he  goes  to  bed.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  have  a  light,  you  know. 
Only  the  guard  at  the  door  keeps  up  a 
wood  fire.  He  says  the  hours  from  7 
to  10  are  his  worst.  He  cannot  go  to 
sleep  before  10  o'clock  and  the  guard 
is  not  allowed  to  answer  any  question 
he  may  put.  In  the  daytime  he  may 
talk  to  him,  but  only  on  the  most  trifling 
subjects — the  weather,  his  health,  etc. 
France  must  not  be  mentioned.' 

**  *Is  he  allowed  to  smoke?' 

"  'No;  that  is,  I  think  he  is  not,  for 
the  commander  does  not  send  him  any 
tobacco.* 

"  'May  I  leave  some  cigars  for  him?' 

"As  the  soldiers  did  not  answer  I 
•emptied  my  tobacco  pouch  and  my  cigar 
case  on  the  table.  I  hope  he  got  what 
I  left  for  him. 

"When  I  was  about  to  return  to  my 
ship  I  saw  a  man,  followed  by  two  sol- 
diers, af^roaching  the  strand — Dreyfus. 
He  seemed  to  have  heard  of  my  pres- 
ence and  measured  me  with  question- 
ing looks.  His  lips  moved,  but  he  did 
not  speak.  He  is  a  middle-sized  man, 
cadaverous,  and  of  a  yellow  complexion. 
His  eyes  are  deep  in  their  sockets,  he 
walks  with  a  stoop,  and  his  forehead  is 
furrowed.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  aging 
rapidly. 

"Dreyfus  whispered  with  his  guard, 
and  when  the  latter  had  nodded  assent 
walked  up  to  me  and  shook  me  by  the 
hand.  'Bring  my  good  wishes  to  the 
wide  world,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  quiver- 
ing with  emotion.  Then  he  walked 
.  slowly  into  his  hut.  He  remained  stand- 
ing at  the  door  waving  his  hand  toward 


me  as  the  boat  dashed  into  the  waves. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way 
home." 


Immigration  for  1898. — ^The  number  of 
Immigrants  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898,  was  229,299, 
while  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year  was  230,832;  thus  it  is  observed 
that  notwithstanding  the  war  the  im- 
migration has  not  decreased  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Of  this  number  44,473  were  illiter- 
ate, 23  per  cent  of  those  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  not  being  able  to 
read  or  write.  More  than  half  of  these 
immigrants  came  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Poland  and  Russia,  while 
not  quite  a  third  came  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia. 

It  is  evident  from  the  immigration 
reports  for  the  past  few  years  that  that 
class  of  immigration  usually  consid- 
ered desirable  is  becoming  fewer  in 
number  each  year,  while  the  undesira- 
ble immigration  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  known  fact  that  a  desire  to  bet- 
ter one's  condition  is  the  sole  cause  of 
immigration.  So  long  as  Industrial 
conditions  in  the  United  States  were 
far  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  the  working  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers, 
but  when  the  wage  reductions  and  lack 
of  employment  of  the  present  decade 
became  known  in  those  countries  it 
was  a  debatable  question  as  to  which 
of  the  countries  afforded  a  native  of 
Europe  the  most  desirable  home. 

The  Germans,  the  English,  the  Irish, 
the  French  and  the  Scandinavians 
were  not  accustomed  to  compete  with 
the  illiterate  and  cheaper  labor  of  Italy 
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or  Hungary  or  Russia  in  their  own 
countries,  and  now  that  the  United 
States  is  infested  with  this  cheap  and 
ignorant  labor  they  prefer  to  stay  at 
home. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Englishman  or  a 
German  could  have  found  constant 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States,  for  which  he 
would  have  received  the  "American 
standard"  of  wages,  but  now  an  En- 
glishman or  a  German  can  do  better  in 
his  own  country  than  to  compete  with 
the  "Huns"  and  "Dagoes"  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  other  states  which  have 
been  deluged  with  imported  labor. 

The  records  show  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  immigrants  during  the 
past  year  were  destined  for  the  four 
states  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  while  only  15 
per  cent  were  seeking  homes  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Of  all  the  immigrants  who  have 
reached  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  40  per  cent  have  reported 
their  occupations  as  farmers,  laborers 
and  house  servants  and  39  per  cent 
claimed  to  have  no  occupation  what- 
ever. Denmark  and  France  contrib- 
uted less  than  2,000  immigrants  each, 
while  Greece  sent  2,339  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  4,275. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per 
cent  of  illiterate  immigrants  from  each 
country  that  contributed  over  2,000 
during  the  past  year: 

E)enmark 

Sweden 0.6 

Norway 0.6 

Germany 0.8 

England 2.4 

France 

Finland  4.4 

Ireland 4.7 

Greece 19. 9 

Russia 24. 1 


Austria-Hungary 25.2 

Poland 32.2 


Italy. 


.52.6 


Average,    United    Kingdom,    France, 

Germany  and  Scandinavia 2.4 

Average,  Austria  Hungary,  Italy,  Pol- 
and and  Russia 35.4 

Average  from  all  countries 23.3 

From  this  table  it  is  learned  that 
while  only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  are 
illiterate,  52.6  per  cent  of  the  Italians 
are  densely  ignorant.  The  effect  of 
illiteracy  upon  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  United  States  is  best  learned  by 
comparing  the  wages  of  Italians,  Hun- 
garians and  other  ignorant  races  with 
those  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irish- 
men, Germans,  Frenchmen,  etc. 


Colonial  Possessions. — Now  that  the 
United  States  has  embarked  upon  the 
policy  of  propogating  colonial  posses- 
sions, it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  vast 
colonial  interests  of  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Great  5ritain  leads  all  the  world 
combined,  both  as  to  the  area  and 
and  population  of  her  colonies.  While 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
only  120,979  square  miles,  that  of  her 
colonies  is  16,662,073,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  former  is  39,825.000. 
while  her  colonies  have  a  population  of 
322,000,000. 

France  has  204,092  square  mUes  of 
area  at  home  and  2,505,000  square 
miles  abroad;  a  home  population  of 
38,520,000,  while  the  population  of 
her  colonies  is  44,290,000. 

Germany  has  an  area  of  208,830 
square  miles  and  her  colonies  have 
1,615,577  square  miles;  a  home  popu- 
lation of  53,325,000  and  a  colonial 
population  of  7,450,000. 

Spain  has  an  area  of  197,670  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  17,300,000, 
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and  previous  to  the  recent  war  with  the  The  peso  is  the  monetary  unit — ^the 

United  States  her  colonies  had  an  area  basis  of  trade  in  this  group  of  islands, 

of  405,458  square  miles  and  a  popu-  The  Spanish   Bank  of  Puerto   Rico, 

lation   of   9,800,000.    Of   the    latter  which  has    its  headquarters  at    San 

Cuba  is  supposed  to  have  gained  her  Juan,  issues  ps^r  which  consists  of 

independence,  Puerto  Rico  is  ceded  to  ^'promises    to  pay"  so    many  pesos, 

the  United  States,  and  the  Philippine  There  is  also  a  bank  of  issue  at  Ponce 

and  Ladrone   Islands  are  matters  of  which  issues  the  same  kind  of  paper, 

dispute.    The  following   table    shows  The  silver  and  the  paper  money  have 

how  great  are  the  colonial  possessions  always  circulated  at  the  same  rate,  ex- 

of  some  other  European  nations:  cepting  during  the  late  war,  when  the 

AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES.  people  of  Ponce  became  skeptical  con- 

Home.     Coioniti.  ceming  the  soundness  of  the  Bank  of 

l^"^^^} ^'^   ?2!'^  Spain  at  San  Juan  and  refused  for  a 

Holland 12,648    783,000  ,,        ^,  t  u^  ,  u 

Xx^Yf 110,646   242,420  time  the  paper  of  its  issue.     However, 

Netherlands 15!289     86,614  I  think  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of 

POPULATION.  Spain  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  San  Juan,  is 

Home.        Colonial,  now  a  generally  accepted  fact,  and  its 

Hnly 31,290,000        195,000  ^  usual.    The /wtso  of  this  island  has 

Netherlands 2,175,000        130,000  always  fluctuated  like  wheat  on  the 

»■ Chicago   Board  of  Trade.     Since   1 

Puerto  Rico's  Currency. — ^The    United  have  been  in  this  island,  I  have  seen 

States  Consul  at  San  Juan  writes  the  the  peso  nearly  at  par  with  Ameri- 

Department  that  in  the  year  1895,  up  can  money,  and  within  ten  days  an 

to  which  time  Puerto  Rico  had  for  its  American    dollar    was    worth    $1.80 

monetary  unit  the  Mexican  silver  dol-  of   the  peso.    Gold  was   sold    here 

lar,  Spain  called  in  the  Mexican  silver  during  the  war  as  high  as  $2.45,  and 

dollars  from  Puerto  Rico  and  issued  a  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  I  am  told, 

special  coin  known  as  the  Puerto  Rican  as  high  as  $2.70.    When  the  United 

peso,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  island.  States  army  landed  at  Ponce  the  rate 

Bankers  and  merchants  here  inform  of  exchange  at  Ponce  was  $2.25,  and 

me  that  said  issue  of  silver  amounted  to  in  other  parts  of  the  island  it  was 

between  7,000,000 and  8,000,000jp«$O5,  higher;  but  our  people  began  to  need 

and  it  is  their  belief  that  about  6,000,000  change,  and  the  bankers  took  advan- 

sih^er  pesos  are  in    circulation   here  tage  of  the  situation,  with  the  result 

at  this  time.     Part  of  said  issue  having  that  within  two  weeks  United  States 

been  carried  away  and  quite  an  amount  money  dropped  from  $2.25  to  $1.50» 

having  been  lost  and  destroyed,  I  am  ^ 

of  the  opinion  that  6,000,000  is  about       'Twas  Ever  Thus. — ^A  correspondent 

the  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  of  a   London  journal  thus  comments 

the  silver  pesos  still  in  circulation  in  upon  the  radical  changes  of  long  estab- 

Puerto  Rico  and  this  group  of  islands,  lished  paths  of  commerce  which  has 

This  coin,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  been  precipitated  by  British  shipping 

American  silver  dollar,  is  of  light  weight  masters  entering  into  competition  with 

and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  30  to  the  American  ship  owners  in    Pan- 

40  American  cents*  worth  of  silver.  American  trade: 
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'in  your  impression  for  September  16th, 
on  page  275,  is  a  short  article  entitled 
''Freights  and  American  Iron.*'  It  may  in- 
terest your  readers  to  know  something  more 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  steamship  companies,  in 
connection  with  the  British  engineering  and 
iron  trades. 

"The  facts  are  that  a  combination  of 
these  steamship  companies  or  brokers,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bucknall  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited; Potter  &  Hughes,  Limited;  Houlder, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited;  and  later  on  the 
Tyser  Line,  Limited,  sent  steamers  over  to 
New  York  to  attack  the  established  sailing 
lines  there,  some  of  which  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  which  has  been  built  up  by  sbw  and 
conservative  trading.  Steam  was  not  wanted 
in  this  business,  and  the  intrusion  of  this 
London  combination  was  therefore  both 
uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  New  York  lines  should  resent 
this  invasion  of  their  rights,  or  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  resist  it,  and  be  ready 
to  protect  their  interests  to  the  death. 

"The  London  people  had  no  justification 
whatever  for  their  action.  They  had  no 
business  of  their  own  in  New  York.  They 
had  no  rights  to  protect,  no  established  con- 
nection to  consider,  no  slowly-built  up  trade 
to  guard  and  watch;  they  simply  entered 
the  arena  to  endeavor  to  secure  what  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult? The  iron  and  steel  business,  as  well 
as  the  machinery  trade,  has  been  in  a  rather 
bad  way  for  some  time,  and  now  comes 
this  additional  strain.  The  advantages  of 
the  low  freights  extended  to  American  ship- 
pers, through  this  uncalled  for  competition, 
have  been  promptly  accepted,  and  orders 
from  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  rapidly 
pouring  into  New  York,  and  trade  once  di- 
verted is  hard  to  get  back.  The  spectacle 
of  good  British  subjects  playing  into  the 
hands  of  American  manufacturers  is  not 
edifying,  particularly  as  they  are  not  likely 
gain  much,  as  these  New  York  shipping 
merchants  are  wealthy  enough  and  deter- 
mined enough  to  fight  for  their  established 
business  unto  the  very  end,  and  who  can 
blame  them? 

In  the  meantime  the  British  engineering 
and  iron  trades  are  suffering,  and  will  be 
yet  greater  sufferers.  The  colonial  mer- 
chants* business  is  also  demoralized,  and 
all  because  our  good  friends,  the  Bucknalls, 


the  Moulders  and  the  Tysers  and  their  col- 
leagues think  they  see  a  chance  to  make 
money." 


Self-Lighting  Gas  Burners. — ^The  Match- 
less Gas  Lis^ting  Syndicate,  of  Lon- 
don, now  have  on  exhibition  a  self- 
lighting  gas  burner,  which  Is  said  to 
perform  perfectly  the  duties  expecttd 
of  It.     It  is  described  as  follows: 

"As  In  previous  devices  of  the  same 
kind,  the  catalytic  properties  of  spongy 
platinum  are  employed  to  effect  the 
actual  ignition,  the  novelty  in  the  appa- 
ratus on  view  consisting  in  an  auto- 
matic bye-pass  valve.  On  turning  on 
the  tap  to  the  burner  the  gas.  In  ths 
first  instance,  flows  through  this  bye- 
pass  to  a  small  Jet,  through  which  it 
escapes  and  impinges  on  a  particle  of 
spongy  platinum.  The  latter  quickly 
Ignites  the  escaping  jet,  and  the  flame 
thus  produced  heats  a  wire  connected 
by  suitable  linkages  with  the  bye-pass 
valve  In  such  a  way  that  as  the  wire 
e3q)ands  the  by-pass  closes,  opening  at 
the  same  time  a  passage  to  the  main 
jet.  The  lighting  device  Is  intended. 
In  the  main,  for  use  with  incandescent 
burners,  but  is  also  fitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary.'' 


"Over"  and  "Under"  Estimation.— It  has 
been  conceded  that  the  only  people  who 
can  beat  the  Yankees  at  bragging  are 
the  English.  Whatever  is  American 
Is  the  ''biggest  and  best*'  to  the  Yankee, 
but  can  always  be  beaten  by  the  Eng- 
lishman. After  all,  this  peculiarity  of 
English-speaking  people  is  but  an  evi- 
dence of  the  ambition  to  excel  that  Is 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  the  news  comes  over  the  cable 
or  by  steamer  of  a  ''fast  nm"  oi  some 
American  railway  train,  immediately  a 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  sneer 
In  disdain  at  such  a  preposterous  report 
— ^whlle  another  portion  begins  the  task 
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of  beating  the  American  record — and 
very  often  succeeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Yankee  is  just  as  skeptical 
or  envious  when  he  reads  of  wonders 
being  performed  by  his  British  cousins. 
The  following  is  a  case  in  question: 

The  London  Engineer,  of  October 
21st,  says:  ''The  American  passion 
for  big  thing,  and  for  a  big  way  of  talk- 
ing about  them,  receives  funny  exem- 
plification in  a  daily  shipping  contem- 
porary, where  in  the  course  of  'Ameri- 
can Shipping  Notes,'  taken  from  the 
Marine  Journal  of  New  York,  it  is  stated 
that  'the  largest  steel  hull  ever  floated 
on  the  Mississippi'  was  launched 
recently  from  the  shipyards  (^  the  Iowa 
Iron  Works.  'The  boat  is  303  feet 
long,  56  feet  beam,  and  87  feet  over 
all.  She  covers  a  space  of  28,000 
square  feet,  or  about  five-eighths  of  an 
acre.'  This  five-eighth  acre  monster  is 
not,  after  all,  so  very  prodigious  as  re- 
gards length — ^is  a  pigmy,  in  fact,  com- 
pared with  the  704  foot  Oceanic  now 
building  at  Belfast— but  her  87  feet, 
over  all,  breadth — sponsons  we  presume 
— Is  no  doubt  noteworthy." 

The  Engineer,  in  seeking  an  "ex- 
emplification" of  the  "passion  for  big 
things,"  turns  the  tables  on  itself,  for 
our  British  friend  seems  to  confound 
the  shipping  of  the  Mississippi  River 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
compares  a  ship  built  on  salt  water  with 
that  constructed  on  an  inland  stream, 
nearly  as  far  from  tide  water,  by  the 
course  of  that  stream,  as  London  is 
from  Africa — and  the  idea  may  suggest 
Itself  to  the  reader,  that  the  writer  in 
seeking  an  exemplification  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  over- 
estimate that  which  is  their  own  and 
underestimate  that  which  is  done  by 
others,  has  unwittingly  furnished  an 
"object  lesson"  in  this  article. 


Saving  Stranded  Ships. — The  abandon- 
ment of  the  Maria  Teresa  off  the  coast 
of  Cat  Island  in  the  West  Indies,  after 


Hobson  had  reclaimed  her  from  the 
sea,  is  a  sore  disappointment  to  all 
Americans;  not  that  the  ship  was  of 
great  intrinsic  value  but  there  had 
gathered  around  these  old  shells  of 
Spain's  once  proud  navy  a  deep  senti- 
mentality. 

When  the  news  came  that  the  Mana 
Teresa,  after  having  been  abandoned 
by  her  crew  and  consorts,  had  weathered 
the  storm  unattended  and  alone  and 
drifted  helplessly  on  a  lee  shore,  the 
thought  impressed  itself  on  the  minds 
of  many  that  the  skill  and  heroism  of 
those  who  had  floated  the  vessel  from 
the  Cuban  reef  was  exceeded  by  the 
incompetency  and  cowardice  of  those 
to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  bring- 
ing of  the  vessel  to  an  American  ship- 
yard. Of  course  there  will  be  a  spirited 
discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  many  will  point  out  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  vessel  to  become  utterly 
uninhabitable  and  yet  remain  a  "dere- 
lict." 

In  September  of  the  present  year  the 
Milwaukee,  a  fine  cattle  steamer,  sailed 
from  the  Tyne  in  ballast  and  when  off 
the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
lost  her  reckoning  in  a  dense  fog  and 
stranded  upon  the  rocks,  damaging  the 
forward  psurt  of  her  hull  so  as  to  make 
the  vessel  a  total  loss  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Quite  recently  the 
Liverpool  Salvage  Company  has  saved 
and  brought  to  port  the  better  part  of 
the  Milwaukee, 

The  forepart  of  the  ship  was  wedged 
between  the  rocks  so  as  to  be  immov- 
able, but  with  the  aid  of  edge  tools  and 
dynamite  she  was  cut  in  two  just  ahead 
of  her  boiler  and  engine  room  and 
patched  up  so  that  by  taking  advantage 
of  fine  weather  three-fourths  of  the 
Milwaukee  was  towed  back  to  the  Tyne 
where  another  bow  will  be  built  and 
joined  to  the  portion  saved.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  had  the  United 
States  Government  accepted  some  of 
the  propositions  of  foreign  salvage  and 
wrecking  companies  than  to  have  ex- 
pended the  millions  it  has,  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  save  the  remains  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet. 
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PMce  and  Protptrity.— In  theie  ptpinf; 
days  of  peace  and  glorious  seasons  of  pros- 
perity it  is  sad  to  read  of  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  be  prosperous — ^refuse*  when  they 
are  told  from  every  political  rostrum  that 
the  American  people  are  now  rolling  in 
weahh  and  happiness.  The  following  is 
taken  from  a  Chicago  paper  of  November 
12th: 

"  'He  died  of  hunger  and  cold/  the  coro- 
ner's physician  said. 

'The  body  of  the  unknown  victim  of 
want  that  was  found  in  the  county  building 
was  visited  by  a  few  curious  persons  yester- 
day in  Rolston's  undertaking  place  at  22 
Adams  street.  No  one  even  guessed  at  the 
identity  of  the  remains  that  lay  there  in  the 
poor  thin  cbthing  that  would  not  keep  out 
the  chill  of  the  November  storms. 

"A  man  shivering  and  emaciated  tottered 
into  the  hallway  of  the  county  building 
Thursday  afternoon.  Hundreds  of  prosper- 
ous and  well-fed  people  were  passing,  com- 
ing and  going  in  the  busy  hallway,  and 
probably  none  of  them  paid  any  attention 
to  this  poor  unfortunate.  The  watchman, 
Sam  Haigh,  saw  him  when  he  entered. 

"  'I  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  many  poor 
devils  who  stray  in  here  when  the  weiOher 
is  bad  to  get  warm  beside  the  radiators  in 
the  hall,*  said  Mr.  Haigh.  'I  saw  him 
standing  there  in  a  cosy  place  and  1  let  him 
remain. 

**  'After  I  had  closed  the  doors  in  the  even- 
ing and  turned  out  the  lights  in  that  end  of 
the  hall  I  went  along  there  and  in  the  dark 
corner  I  thought  I  saw  someone.  I  went 
over  and  found  it  was  a  man  leaning  on  the 
radiator.  I  thought  he  was  asleep  and  I 
shook  him.  He  did  not  move  and  I  caught 
hold  of  his  hands.  They  were  cold,  and  I 
knew  in  an  instant  he  was  dead.  He  must 
have  been  dead  for  hours.  1  guess  that 
2,000  persons  must  have  passed  there  while 
he  was  bending  over  that  radiator  dead.    I 


called  the  police,  and  when  I  got  a  took  at 
him  in  the  light  I  saw  it  was  the  poor  fellow 
that  had  wandered  in  during  the  afternoon 
looking  as  if  he  were  badly  in  need  of  a 
warm  spot  to  rest  himself.' 

'The  police  examined  the  body  for  some- 
thing to  indicate  its  identity,  but  all  they 
found  in  the  pockets  was  a  small  piece  of 
soap.  The  man  had  no  underclotMng,  nor 
even  stockings  to  protect  his  feet,  which 
were  incased  in  only  a  pair  of  badly  worn 
out  shoes  that  let  in  the  slush  of  the  snow 
that  was  falling  when  he  sought  shelter 
from  it. 

"The  body  was  emaciated  and  the  sunken 
cheeks  were  plain  indications  that  hunger 
had  gnawed  the  life  out  of  the  poor  fellow. 

"  'Starved  to  death,'  said  the  poUoeman 
when  he  had  k>oked  at  the  body. 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  watchman,  'and  the  wall 
he  was  leaning  against  when  he  died  is  the 
wall  of  the  county  treasurer's  vautts.' 

"'And  thousands  who  passed  him  had 
money  in  their  pockets  and  wouldn't  give 
him  enough  for  a  bowl  of  soup,'  said  the 
policeman. 

'"They  were  afraid  he'd  buy  whisky,* 
said  the  other  policeman,  who  had  come  to 
help  carry  the  body  out  to  the  patrol  wagon. 

"The  unknown  was  a  Jew.  He  had 
black  curly  hair,  a  black  moustache,  and  a 
stubby  black  beard.  He  was  not  more  than 
35  years  old.  An  inquest  will  be  held  today." 


Snpentitions  Consemtism.  —  Kings 
used  to  rule  by  divine  right,  says  the  Ma- 
chtnists'  Journal.  Their  persons  were  con- 
sidered sacred;  they  could  do  no  wrong.  It 
was  blasphemy  to  speak  of  their  moral 
lapses,  and  even  now,  in  some  countries,  t 
Just  criticism  of  their  acts  is  a  crime. 
Thinkers,  speakers  and  writers  who  have 
the  temerity  to  call  attention  to  their  short- 
comings or  unjust  actions  are  imprisoned 
for  lese-majeste;  and  in  many  instances  noble 
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men  and  women  have  to  saorifice  life,  or  at 
least  its  enjoyments,  becatise  they  dared  to 
affirm  that  Idnf^s  are  of  clay,  and  some  of 
the  clay  of  an  inferior  quality.  But  kings 
are  dying  out;  they  are  passing  away  in  the 
stench  of  their  own  corruption.  Enlight- 
ened intelligence  sees  in  a  crown  or  a  scep- 
ter nothing  but  a  relic  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. They  are  going,  will  soon  be  of  the 
past;  the  world  advances. 

Chattel  slavery  was  another  divine  insti- 
tution that  was  considered  so  sacred  that 
none  dared  to  attack  its  existence.  But 
chattel  slavery  has  Joined  the  divine  right 
falsity  and  can  now  find  no  mind  of  intelli- 
gence that  will  battle  for  its  morality  or 
validity.  It  was  swept  away  as  soon  as 
man  awoke  to  Its  iniquity.  As  soon  as  man 
realised  that  he  had  no  proprietary  right 
over  the  body  of  his  fellow,  chattel  slavery 
ceased  to  exist.  The  awakening  conscience 
was  slow  to  grasp  the  truth,  but  as  soon  as 
it  did  there  was  no  power  mighty  enough  to 
check  the  work  of  emancipation.  And  so 
the  world  moves. 

There  are  other  superstttions  to  be  de- 
stroyed, other  gods  to  be  shattered.  Many 
institutions  have  to  bo  attacked  that  are  Just 
as  strongly  intrenched  In  the  minds  of  so- 
ciety as  was  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule 
or  the  legality  of  the  chaining  of  a  brother 
worm. 

Injustice  lurks  behind  the  superstition  of 
vested  rights  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  law 
makes  robbery  a  virtue!  Children  are 
flocked  like  herds  of  human  cattle  in  un- 
healthy factories,  their  labor  power  destined 
to  glut  the  greed  of  the  human  harpies  who 
proclaim  that  property  is  more  sacred,  of 
more  value,  than  the  Uves  of  any  children. 
Land  is  monopolized  and  a  few  men  claim 
a  sacred  right  to  its  title.  All  natural  utili- 
ties that  rightfully  ought  to  belong  to  all  the 
people  have  been  filched  and  are  held  by  a 
few,  and  anyone  who  publicly  protests 
against,  such  injustice  is  stigmatized  as  a 
disturber  and  an  enemy  to  law,  order  and 
society.  But  the  disturbers  of  yesterday 
are  the  teachers  of  today.  The  names  of 
the  men  who  denounced  kings  and  chattel 
slavery  shall  live  forever,  while  the  names 
of  those  who  persecuted  them  for  their  de- 
nunciations are  forgotten. 

As  the  men  in  the  past  battled  and  suf- 
fered to  make  the  world  better,  so  must  we. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  in  matters  eco- 
nomical must  be  uprooted;  education  abng 


truthful  and  moral  lines  must  be  fought  for, 
even  though  we  are  pointed  at  as  "dream- 
ers,'' "socialists,"  and  called  all  the  other 
names  that  give  solace  to  the  parasite  and 
the  criminally  thoughtless. 


Japan's  Watch  Industry.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  cheap  labor  in  Japan  and  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  manufacture  watches  by  the 
Japanese,  that  country  continues  to  Import 
great  numbers  of  watches  and  cbcks  from 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  In  1897 
$816,000  of  Swiss  watches  and  $109,610  of 
American  watches  were  imported,  while  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1898  Switzerland  sup- 
plied Japan  with  watches  to  the  value  of 
$564,065  and  the  United  States  sent  watches 
amounting  in  value  to  $82,845. 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  watches  are 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  Japanese,  but  the 
Swiss  watches  being  much  the  cheapest  the 
latter  are  most  popular  with  the  masses.  A 
showy  case  counts  for  more  than  an  accu- 
rate timepiece  with  most  people  in  that 
country. 

Concerning  the  conditions  of  the  watch 
Industry  and  the  price  of  labor,  a  leading 
paper  of  Tokyo  says:  "A  member  of  the 
Osaka  Watch  Company  says  that  the  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  In  that  factory  are  cer- 
tainly much  lower  than  those  paid  in  Euro- 
pean or  American  factories;  yet.  despite 
this  fact,  the  business  of  watchmaking  is 
not  a  paying  one  In  Japan.  Lack  of  skill 
among  the  mechanics  is  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  thU  state  of  affairs." 


A  Bonding  and  Loan  Bank.— In  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  a  bank  has  been  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  with  which 
to  erect  buildings.  The  plans  are  about  the 
same  as  with  our  "building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations," except  that  the  borrowers  are  not 
the  stockholders. 

A  report  says,  "the  contractor  binds  him- 
self to  establish  in  this,  city  a  loan  associa- 
tion, with  the  object  of  building  houses  in 
Caracas  and  other  cities,  advancing  money 
and  materials,  secured  by  mortgage  guar- 
anty on  the  property,  to  be  gradually  repaid 
by  the  rents,  so  that  in  time  the  builder  will 
acquire  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the 
hotise.  The  Mechanics'  Bank  will  make 
loans  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent  in  materials 
for  construction  and  30  per  cent  in  cash  for 
payment  of  workmen,  and  will  take  a  mort- 
gage on  the  building,  receiving  12  per  cent 
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In  monthly  payments.  This  12  per  cent  is 
to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner:  Six 
per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in 
the  work,  4  per  cent  for  refunding  of  capi- 
tal, 2  per  cent  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  bank.  The  concession  will  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  bank  Is  to  be  opened  within 
one  year  after  approval  of  the  contract. 
The  bank,  as  well  as  the  houses  it  assists  in 
building,  until  the  mortgages  are  canceled, 
are  to  be  exempted  from  municipal  taxes." 


AU's  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.— The  Vir- 
den  wage  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Failing  to  tise 
the  military  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  enforce 
wage  reductions  the  Chicago-Virden  Coal 
Company  has  yielded,  has  finally  agreed 
to  pay  its  miners  the  wages  paid  by  other 
coal  companies  and  to  treat  its  employes 
as  well  as  other  miners  are  treated.  This 
must  have  been  a  great  sacrifice  for  that 
corporation  to  make;  it  no  doubt  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  ** thrust*'  at  capital,  but  the 
Government  still  lives  and  the  cause  of 
labor,  like  John  Brown's  "bedy"  U 
"marching  on." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  settle- 
ment which  was  arrived  at  on  November 
15th  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  is  taken 
from  a  Chicago  paper : 

The  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  Virden 
district,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  rioting 
and  bloodshed,  was  brought  to  an  end  yes- 
terday at  a  Joint  conference  held  in  the 
office  of  President  Loucks,  of  the  Chicago- 
Virden  Coal  Company  in  the  Western  Union 
building.  Operators  and  representatives  of 
the  Mine  Workers*  Union  were  present  and 
the  company  agreed  to  accede  to  the  union 
scale  of  wages.  Accordingly  the  miners 
were  ordered  to  resume  operations  to-day, 
thus  culminating  in  a  victory  for  the  men  of 
the  strike  which  was  inaugurated  last  April. 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  a  heated 
discussion  continuing  for  several  hours.  It 
wiU  affect  300  strikers  at  Virden  and  200  at 
Auburn,  The  conference  was  attended  by 
T.  C.  Uucks,  Fred  Lukens,  William  York, 
F.  E.  Halligan  and  J.  C.  Hart,  who  repre- 
sented the  Chicago-Virden  Coal  Company. 

The  miners  were  represented  by  State 
President  John  Hunter,  of  Streator,  State 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  W.  D.  Ryan,  of 
Braidwood,  Acting  National  President  John 
Mitchell,  and  Edward  Cahill,  district  presi- 
dent, of  Virden.  Daniel  Keefe,  president  of 
the  Longshoremen's  Union  and  member  of 


the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and  the  mem- 
bers say  that  it  was  due  principally  to  his 
efforts  that  the  great  strike  was  finally  ad- 
justed. The  principal  question  at  Issue  was 
the  one  pertaining  to  the  scale  of  wages,  and 
in  granting  the  demand  of  the  miners  on 
this  point  the  operators  have  practically  ac- 
ceded to  all  the  demands  of  the  union. 

The  miners  demanded  that  the  scale  agreed 
upon  by  the  Illinois  operators  and  miners 
and  ratified  at  the  national  conference  held 
in  Chicago  last  January  should  be  paid  by 
the  mine  owners  of  Virden.  This  scale  is  40 
cents  for  hand  mining  and  33  cents  for  ma- 
chine mining.  The  pewder  question  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  present  strike,  since  that 
question  had  been  adjusted  by  the  state 
about  one  year  ago,  the  price  being  $1.75 
per  keg,  against  the  old  price  of  $2.25. 

When  the  conference  was  called  to  order 
at  10  o'cbck  the  operators  made  a  request 
that  the  whole  grievance  be  referred  to  an 
arbitration  committee,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  chosen  from  both  sides,  and  the 
parties  concerned  were  to  pledge  themselves 
to  abide  by  whatever  conclusion  this  com- 
mittee would  arrive  at.  This  motion  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  miners,  who  flatly 
refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  to  arbi- 
trate. The  miners  urged  that  Wood  Marvin, 
who  operates  the  shaft  just  south  of  Virden, 
has  paid  the  union  scale  throughout  the  en- 
tire strike,  in  addition  to  a  royalty  that  is 
exacted  of  him  by  the  Virden  people  for  the 
privilege  of  operating  the  shaft.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  Marvin  had  advanced  the 
wages  of  the  road  men  from  $1.70  to  $1.80 
a  day  and  the  day  men  were  advanced  from 
$1.70  to  $1.75  a  day.  Manager  Lukens  con- 
tended that  Marvin  could  well  afford  to  do 
this,  inasmuch  as  he  sold  the  coal  to  retail- 
ers at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  it 
was  mined,  and  in  consequence  Marvin  had 
no  great  freight  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
However,  the  operators  finally  yielded  to  the 
contention  of  the  miners,  and  this  practically 
ended  the  strike. 

President  Cahill  at  once  sent  word  to  the 
strikers  at  Virden,  informing  them  of  the  vic- 
tory won  by  union  labor,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion to  begin  clearing  the  mines  for  opera- 
tion today.  According  to  the  agreement 
coal  will  again  be  hoisted  from  the  Virden 
and  Auburn  mines  Monday. 

It  was  also  decided  that  Fred  Lukens,  who 
had  managed  the  district  prior  to  the  strike. 
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should  retire  from  that  position,  and  It  is 
probable  that  his  brother,  Bert  Lukens,  who 
is  superintending  the  district  at  present,  will 
continue  in  that  capacity.  The  afternoon 
was  occupied  in  discussing  a  long  list  of 
petty  grievances,  which,  however,  were  not 
considered  of  any  great  importance.  The 
final  arrangements  will  be  completed  this 
morning,  after  which  the  members  of  yes- 
terday's conference  will  attach  their  signa- 
tures to  the  agreement.  In  commenting 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  strike.  President 
Hunter  satd : 

"This  is  certainly  the  greatest  triumph 
that  organized  labor  has  ever  achieved.  It 
means  money  to  the  operators  and  money  to 
the  miners.  We  virtually  have  no  other 
grievance  to  fight  for,  and  the  miners  have 
succeeded  in  winning  every  point  for  which 
they  contended.  1  certainly  am  overjoyed 
that  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end  and  that  it  has 
resulted  so  victoriously  for  our  side.  I  knew 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  this  man- 
ner, and  that  is  what  I  told  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  when  I  addressed  that  body 
several  weeks  ago.  We  were  prepared  to  hold 
out  Just  as  long  as  the  operators,  though,  I 
must  confess,  at  some  greater  inconvenience 
than  the  latter,  but  the  difficulty  had  to  come 
to  an  issue.  We  could  no  longer  afford  to 
put  up  with  the  scale  given  us.  The  strike 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  some  loss  to  both 
sides.  And  now  we  have  won.  When  I 
think  of  the  many  homes  that  will  be  made 
happy  because  of  the  result  achieved  I  am 
overcome  with  Joy." 

The  end  of  the  strike  at  Virden,  says  the 
conference  committee,  will  have  the  effect 
of  instating  the  imion  scale  of  wages  at  the 
Pana  mines. 

Conditions  in  Pntrto  Rico.  ~  Consul 
Hanna,  at  San  Juan,  thus  writes  of  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  recent  acquisition  of 
new  territory: 

"I  am  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  from 
all  classes  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
asking  about  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  these 
persons  say  they  intend  coming  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  work  or  to  go  into  business,  and  they 
want  to  know  all  about  the  country.  To  go 
into  detail  and  answer  all  these  hundreds  of 
letters  would  require  the  services  of  several 
clerks;  but  I  have  said  to  nearly  all  these 
inquirers  that  no  American  seeking  work 
should  come  to  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  also 
said  to  business  men  in  the  United  States 


that,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  came  here  now  to  establish 
themselves;  that  the  time  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived for  an  American  to  go  into  business 
in  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  this  will  be  a  good  field  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital,  and  when 
nearly  all  kinds  of  business  conducted  in  an 
American  style  will  be  profitable;  but  that 
time  will  not  come  until  the  island  has 
American  government,  until  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  enforced  and  tariff 
changes  made.  Then,  I  believe,  this  island 
will  take  on  new  life;  but  our  people  who 
think  of  doing  business  in  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  made  to  imderstand  that  the  ex- 
isting high  duty  on  American  products  pro- 
hibits their  shipping  building  material,  ma- 
chinery for  factories  or  plantations,  etc., 
or  establishing  any  kind  of  business  with 
profit.  Most  of  our  business  men  who  have 
come  here  simply  look  the  island  over,  pro- 
noimce  it  rich  and  possessing  golden  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  but  decide  that  it  is  too 
early  to  invest.  The  American  press  should 
inform  our  merchants  and  business  men  of 
the  true  situation.'* 

What  will  strike  the  reader  as  an  odd  as- 
sertion is  that  portion  of  the  Consul's  letter 
in  which  he  says:  *'Our  people  who  think  of 
doing  business  in  Puerto  Rico  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  existing  high 
tariff  duty  on  American  products  prohibits 
their  shipping  building  material,  machinery 
for  factories  or  plantations,  etc.,  or  estab- 
lishing any  kind  of  a  business  with  profit." 
This  is  a  strange  effect  of  a  high  tariff. 
"Our  people"  have  always  been  "made  to 
understand"  that  a  high  tariff  was  essential 
to  "any  kind  of  business  with  profit,"  in 
any  country.  According  to  Consul  Hanna's 
statement  the  only  way  to  bring  prosperity 
to  Puerto  Rico  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
"building  material,  machinery  for  factories 
or  plantations,"  etc. 


The  Printers'  Workday.—During  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Typotheta  of  America 
(representing  the  employers)  and  represent- 
atives of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men's Union,  and  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Bookbinders  (on  the  part  of  the 
employes)  entered  into  the  following  agree- 
ment: 
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*'This  agreement,  entered  into  between  shall  be  construed  or  operate  to  increase 

the  committee  of  the  United  Typotheta  of  the  hours  in  any  city  where  they  are  now 

America  and  the  Shorter  Workday  Commit-  less  than  those  specified, 

tee   of    the    International    Typographical  *' Provided,  fkr^r.  That  nothing  In  this 

Union,  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  lo- 

and  Assistants'  Union,  and  the  International  cal  unions  or  establishments,  from  mutual^ 

Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  provides:  arranging  the  fifty-seven  or  fifty-four  hours 

"That  the  said  United  Typotheta  of  Amer-  respectively,  so  that  Saturdays  may  be  ob- 
ica  agrees  to  inaugurate  a  shorter  workday  served  as  half  holidays, 
on  the  following  basis:  The  nineand-a-half  ''Frovfdtd,  also.  That  wherever  the  em- 
hour  day  or  the  fifty-seven  hour  week  to  ployers  of  any  city  will  not,  prior  to  Novem- 
conunence  on  November  21,  1896,  and  the  ber  21,  1898,  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
nine*  hour  day  or  fifty-four  hour  week  on  the  local  unions  to  carry  out  the  above- 
November  21,  1899.  mentioned  reduction  of  hours  on  the  dates 

''That  the  said  International  Typographi-  specified,  the  said  imion  shall  not  be  con- 

cal  Union,    International    Printing    Press-  sidered  as  restrained  from  endeavoring  to 

men  and  Assistants*  Union  and   Interna-  obtain  from  such  employers  the  nine-hour 

tional  Brotheroood  of  Bookbinders  will  en-  day  or  fifty  four  hour  week  on  any  such 

deavor   in  the  meantime  to  equalize  the  earlier  date  as  they  in  their  Judgment  may 

scale  of  wages  in  the  competitive  districts  select. 

where  at  present  there  are  serious  inequali-  "Signed  by  representatives  of  the  United 

ties,  upon  the  basis  outlined  by  the  repre-  Typotheta   of  America  and   the   Shorter 

sentatives  of  the  Pressmen's  and   Typo-  Workday  Committees  of  the  International 

gra]^cal  Unions  at  the  Milwaukee  conven-  Typographical  Union,  International  Printing 

tion  of  the  United  Typotheta  of  America.  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  and  Inter- 

**Pivvia§d,  That  nothing  in  this  agreement  national  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders." 


God  of  Nations,  let  thy  blessing 
Enter  every  home  today; 
Enter  all  the  hearts  of  tyrants; 
Let  their  gold  no  more  betray; 
Onward,  upward  through  the  decades, 
Steel  our  hearts  to  brave  the  fight. 
And  vouchsafe  us  our  belongings; 
In  the  battle  for  the  right 
Envy  dim,  and  love  enlight. 
Pour  thy  sunshine  on  our  night. 
Search  the  hearts  of  thoughtless  traders, 
Speak  the  power  of  truth  to  them; 
Cahn  their  passions,  stay  their  venoms, 
That  would  crush  their  fellow  men. 
Hope  is  dead  among  the  masses; 
Every  thought  of  peace  is  dying; 
In  our  palace- burdened  cities. 
Vice  and  want  are  ever  lying; 
Long  and  weaiy  hours  of  labor; 
Empty  stores  and  cupboards  find; 
Love  and  home  is  chiird  and  darkn'd. 
Nature  seems  accursed  and  blind. 
Is  it  true,  that  thou  hast  power 
Sorrowing  hearts  and  souls  to  save 
Noting  all  the  world's  surroundings. 
When  and  what  our  natures  crave? 
Grant^us  then  thy  promised  blessing 
Ere  we  fill  a  pauper's  grave. 

— Z>.  Daiqlas  WUson  m  Machmists'  JcwmaU 
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The  "tariff  question"  and  the  "money 
question"  have  each  kept  the  political 
pot  bubbling  in  past  cam- 
paigns and  have  been  con- 
sidered the  "leading"  party 
Issues  since  the  slavery  question  was 
settled.  But  now  a  new  issue  presents 
Itself  that  will  perhaps  cause  a  reorgani- 
zation of  old  parties  upon  new  lines — 
the  issue  of  "Imperialism"  or  "expan- 
sion." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United 
States  said  to  the  world:  "We  will  not 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  Old  World  must  not 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World."  This  simply  meant  that  the 
people  of  any  of  the  American  repub- 
lics or  dependencies  should  not  be 
bulldozed  by  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  international  disputes 
in  the  Old  World  the  United  States 
had  no  concern.  The  issue  that  is 
presented  by  the  so-called  "expansion- 
ists" is,  "Shall  we  renounce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  dabble  In  foreign  political 
problems?"  The  expansionist  says 
"Yes"  and  the  opposition  says  "No." 

Again,  the  principles  on  which  the 
United  States  Government  rests  are 
foreign  to  imperialism.  The  American 
people  overthrew  imperialism  by  their 
war  of  independence,  and  every  line  of 
the  American  Constitution  was  intended 
to  be  a  pledge  against  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  imperialism  In  the  United 
States,  whether  from  within  or  from 
abroad.    The  issue  that  presents  Itself 


is,  "Shall  we  establish  an  Imperial 
government  over  foreign  colonies?" 
The  expansionist  says  "Yes"  and  the 
opposition  says  "No." 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  great 
civil  war  were  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  supposed  to  make 
possible  the  absolute  enforcement  of 
that  declaration  of  the  founders  of  our 
Government  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  These  amendments  guaran- 
teed equal  rights  to  all  subjects  of  the 
American  Government,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  one  class  of  citizens  to 
dominate  another  class.  The  issue 
that  presents  itself  is  "Shall  we  depart 
from  these  principles  and  establish  de- 
pendencies wherein  the  people  are  sub- 
servient to  the  wiU  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States?"  The  expansionist 
says  "Yes"  and  the  opposition  says 
"  No." 

"Taxation  without  representation" 
was  the  prime  cause  of  the  war  of 
American  Independence.  King  George 
was  denounced  for  all  manner  of  things, 
but  none  so  emphatic,  by  word  and 
gun,  as  the  acts  of  that  King  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  by  force  of 
military  power  a  "protective  tariff"  on 
goods  imported  into  the  American  Col- 
onies. This  tariff  on  importations  was 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  trade 
for  the  British  manufacturers.  The 
issue  that  presents  itself  is,  "Shall  we 
seize,  by  right  of  conquest  and  war  in- 
demnity, the  territory  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple and  tax  them  with  a  'tariff'  in  order 
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that  the  trade  of  American  manufac- 
turers may  be  Increased?"  The  ex- 
pansionist says  "Yes"  and  the  opposition 
says  "No." 

A  few  months  ago  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  wrought  up  by  sen- 
timental sympathy  for  the  Cuban  pa- 
triots who  were  struggling  with  a 
stronger  power  for  their  political  inde- 
pendence. This  sympathy  was  so  in- 
fluential that  the  people  forced  the 
Administration,  against  its  will  and 
judgment,  to  aid  in  securing  Independ- 
ence for  the  Cubans.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volunteers  responded  to 
the  call  and  "Cuba  Libre"  was  In 
every  one's  mouth,  and  the  Cuban  flag 
on  every  wall.  The  Issue  that  wiU  pre- 
sent Itself  in  the  future,  should  the 
United  States  adopt  an  Imperial  policy, 
is,  "Shall  American  soldiers  be  used  to 
suppress  wars  of  independence  by  peo- 
ple who  crave  political  freedom?"  The 
expansionist  says  "Yes"  and  the  oppo- 
sition says  "No." 

It  Is  not  sufficient  that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  nation  should  make  a 
hurried  tour  through  the  States  in  order 
to  "feel  the  public  pulse"  on  "expan- 
sion" and  "imperialism."  Applause 
that  the  patriotic  masses  shower  upon 
their  executive  at  every  wayside  station 
is  but  a  mark  of  patriotism,  and  not  an 
Indorsement  of  what  he  might  have 
said  concerning  any  policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  would  have  received 
like  applause  had  he  openly  opposed 
"e3q)ansion."  Whenever  in  the  past  a 
party  or  a  politician  has  departed  radi- 
cally from  the  principles  upon  which 
the  American  Government  has  rested 
since  its  institution,  that  party  or  politi- 
cian has  become  one  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  our  history. 

***** 

It  is  said  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
well  informed  that  the  democratic  and 


populistic  members  of  the  next  Con- 
gress will  nearly  unanimously  oppose 
"Imperialism"  and  "ex- 

^^'^        panslon."    Some  go  so 
WeU  Spoken.    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^y^^  ^^_ 

publican  members  will  advocate  such 
policies.  Neither  of  these  predictions 
will  prove  true.  Some  of  the  most 
outspoken  "expansionists"  will  be  found 
among  the  democrats,  while  some  of 
most  loyal  supporters  of  American 
"traditions"  wiU  be  among  the  republi- 
cans; and  for  this  reason  there  will 
probably  be  a  reorganization  of  party 
lines,  should  the  "expansionists"  force 
the  issue.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  ringing  address 
delivered  at  Worcester  on  November 
1st,  plainly  outlined  his  future  policy  in 
Congress,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 
This  address  makes  good  reading. 

"This  year  has  been  crowded  with 
history  and  crowded  with  glory,"  said 
Senator  Hoar.  "It  is  also,  to  my 
mind,  crowded  with  danger.  The  flag 
of  Spain,  formerly  the  proudest  power 
on  earth  since  the  day  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  has  gone  down  in  darkness 
and  In  blood  before  the  victorious  navy 
and  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  has  arisen  in 
the  Eastern  sky  like  a  new  constella- 
tion. Let  us  not  accept  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  victory  in  any 
temper  of  vulgar  vainglory,  still  less  of 
a  vulgar  greed  of  power  or  of  gain. 
The  United  States  comes  to  those  op- 
pressed people.  East  and  West,  as  a 
great  deliverer.  To  deal  with  this 
great  occasion  by  talking  about  coaling 
stations  and  trade  advantages  degrades 
and  belittles  it.  We  have  not  over- 
thrown Spain,  we  have  not  perilled  the 
precious  lives  of  our  sons  that  we  may 
add  to  our  possessions,  or  that  we  may 
make  money  out  of  our  new  relations. 

"But  yet  the  first  duty  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  people  Is  to  themselves,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  service  the 
American  people  can  render  to  man- 
kind and  to  liberty  is  to  preserve  un- 
stained and  unchanged  the  republic  as 
it  came  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  It 
is  by  example,  and  not  by  guns  or  bay- 
onets, that  the  great  work  of  America 
for  humanity  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  in  my  opinion  we  are  today  in  a 
great  danger — a  greater  danger  than 
we  have  encountered  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  we  are  to  be  transformed 
from  a  republic  founded  upon  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  guided  by  the 
coimsels  of  Washington,  Into  a  vulgar, 
commonplace  empire,  founded  upon 
physical  force. 

''It  is  said  that  Porto  Rico  is  already 
ours.  It  may  be  that  Porto  Rico  Is  to 
become  ours,  but  there  Is  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory, 
save  by  a  treaty  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  by  an  act 
of  legislation  in  which  the  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  must  unite.  It  is  said  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  already  ours  by 
right  of  conquest.     For  one,  I  deny 


this  alleged  right  of  conquest.  Human 
beings — men,  women,  children,  peoples 
— are  not  to  be  won  as  spoils  of  war  or 
prizes  in  battle.  It  may  be  that  such 
a  doctrine  finds  a  place  in  the  ancient 
and  barbarous  laws  of  war,  but  It  has 
no  place  under  the  American  constitu- 
tion. Hawaii  came  to  us  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  own  government — ^the  only 
government  capable  of  maintaining  it- 
self there  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines 
we  are  asked  to  subject  a  nation  and  to 
hold  it  in  subjection.  We  get  them  by 
conquest  and  hold  them  by  force. 

"If  the  Philippine  Islands  become 
ours,  then  under  the  late  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  every  child  here- 
after bom  in  them  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can citizen — ^free  to  come,  free  to  go. 
Are  you  going  to  hold  them  as  subjects? 
Are  you  going  to  have  a  trained  and 
governing  class?  Are  you  going  to 
have  the  national  tax  gatherer  be  the 
most  frequent  visitor?  Are  you  going 
to  increase  manifold  your  national  debt? 

"These  things  are  Involved  in  this 
wild,  impassioned  cry  for  empire.  For 
myself,  I  disbelieve  the  notion  the 
American  people  are  to  submit  to  such 
a  transformation.'* 


There's  a  fierce  battle  raging,  my  brother, 

More  fierce  than  the  battles  of  old; 
There's  a  field  deeper  dyed  than  all  others. 

And  it  borders  the  Temple  of  Gold. 
True  Saxon  and  Latin  for  glory 

Shatter  hundreds  with  volley  and  thrust; 
Here  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  less  glory, 

Who  battled  to  death  for  a  crust. 

—WalttrA.  Ratclifft,  m  New  Time, 
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TN  this  busy,  bustling  world  of  ours 
m  we  are  often  confronted  with  the 
'  problem  what  to  leave  undone  rather 
than  what  to  do.  There  is  constantly 
such  a  demand  on  one's  time  that  it  is 
an  utter  impossibility  to  get  It  all  In. 
We  are  continually  being  confronted 
with  the  certainty  that  either  some 
things  must  be  crowded  out  or  others 
be  only  half  done.  The  question  is 
which  ones  are  to  give  place. 

Duty  clearly  points  first  to  our  busi- 
ness. It  matters  not  whether  we  are 
our  own  task-master  or  in  the  employ 
of  others,  our  aim  should  be  to  make  a 
success  and  bring  about  the  best  results. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  applying  our 
best  energies  to  our  business,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  outside  demands,  until 
this  purpose  be  attained.  Then  only 
should  outside  matters  be  allowed  to 
claim  our  attention. 

A  housekeeper's  first  duty  is  without 
a  doubt  to  her  own  household.  Of  a 
truth  many  weU  meaning  women  ignore 
this  fact,  and  allow  clubs,  societies,  and 
social  organizations  and  amusements  to 
interfere  sadly  in  the  discharge  of  home 
duties.  While  they  are  seeking  en- 
lightenment, culture  and  refinement  in 
their  pursuit  of  club,  their  children  are 
being  neglected  in  their  instruction  in 
the  simplest  home  courtesies.  While 
charitably  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  orphans  and  old  soldiers,  their  own 


children  are  allowed  to  roam  the  street 
at  pleasure,  themselves  well  nigh 
orphaned.  The  woman  whose  zeal 
prompts  her  to  allow  charitable  or  re- 
ligious duty  to  suf^lant  family  duties  Is 
committing  a  grievous  sin.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  persons  to  become  so  engrossed 
in  "church  work"  that  there  is  no  re- 
ligion left  in  them.  Their  time  and 
attention  are  so  taken  up  with  schemes 
for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  the 
church  that  they  are  mere  figure-heads 
from  a  spiritual  standpoint. 

Very  often  it  is  necessary  for  those 
in  the  employ  of  others  to  devote  more 
than  the  regular  time  required  for  one's 
specific  duties.  Frequently  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  required  in  preparation 
for  work,  if  one  wishes  to  discharge  his 
or  her  duties  in  a  conscientious  manner. 
If  such  time  is  occupied  with  outside 
matters,  it.  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
both  business  and  strength.  The  per- 
son who  does  this  makes  a  very  grave 
mistake.  *'Not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord" 

It  is  always  the  busy  people  in  this 
world  who  are  called  on  for  charitable 
or  religious  work.  It  is  not  the  drones 
in  the  hive  that  are  expected  to  make 
the  honey.  And  so  it  often  happens 
that  *'the  free  horse  is  ridden  to  death." 
Mrs.  H.  is  called  on  to  solicit,  because 
her  household  duties  are  so  light.  It 
is  thought  advisable  to  make  Mrs.  H. 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  because 
she  will  have  tvne  to  look  the  matter  up. 
On  account  of  having  no  family,  and 
consequently  being  more  foot  loose,  It 
is  thought  that  Mrs.  H.  is  just  the  per- 
son for  president  of  the  "Brownsville 
Sewing  Society."  And  so  it  goes. 
She  is  expected  to  call  on  all  the  new 


in  her  church.  To  gather  up  all  the 
loose  ends.  To  do  whatever  no  one 
else  has  time  to  do.  Until  it  actually 
becomes  a  necessity  for  her  to  do  her 
ironing  and  mending  after  night  and 
hire  her  sewing  done  out  of  the  house. 
This  might  more  properly  be  termed  a 
case  of  too  many  irons  on  the  fire  at  an 


members  and  visit  all  the  sick  members   unseasonaUe  hour. 


FASJ-IIO^I  Af^D  HO^E 

PAUUNB  MAXTDr, 

is  the  season  advances  and  nature,  ated  circular 
rejoicing  no  longer  In  a  wealth  of 
verdure,  assumes  a  sombre  as- 
pect, and  Autunm's  blast  has  robbed 
the  trees  of  their  crisp  leaves,  consign- 
ing them  to  mother  earth  with  a  mourn- 
ful rustle,  so  we  must  seek  new  rai- 
ment and  conform  with  the  changes 
which  the  Creator  has  made  in  His  vast 
domain. 

To  what  extent  our  fancies  may  be 
Indulged  in  that  respect  we  must  each 
decide.  How  very  easy  It  seems  for 
the  rich  to  be  weU  and  comfortably 
dressed.  Still  let  us  be  comforted 
with  the  thought  that  beauty  In  the 
color  scheme  is  as  much  to  be  ad- 
mired as  beauty  in  texture  of  a  gown. 
Therefore  the  person  with  refined  tastes 
can  be  successfully  gowned,  supposing 
the  material  is  not  expensive.  Though 
some  colors,  such  as  heliotrope  and 
certain  soft  shades  of  brown,  are  found 
only  In  the  more  expensive  materials, 
stiU  these  really  cost  but  little  more  if 
we  consider  the  vast  difference  in  the 
width  of  the  goods. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  pretty  street 
costume  of  brown  Venetian  cloth.  The 
skirt  has  the  fashionable  flare  at  the 
bottom  and  the  clinging  effect  at  the 
hips.  Two  serpentine  rows  of  trim- 
ming are  seen  just  above  the  gradu- 


flounce.  The  vest  is 
made  of  an  electric  blue  silk,  finely 
corded.  The  hat  worn  with  this  cos- 
tume is  of  the  same  shade  of  brown. 


FIQ.  I. 


and  has  stitched  loops  of  the  blue  and 
huge  brown  breast  feathers.  Either 
blue  or  brown  gloves  may  be  used,  but 
blue  is  preferred,  as  the  jacket  sleeve 
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is  brown  and  the  brown  gloves  would 
not  be  so  striking  next  it  as  the  blue 
ones. 

Figure  2  illustrates  a  pretty  dress 
sufficiently  elaborate  for  evening  or 
street  wear.  It  is  made  of  plain  black 
silk  and  has  a  fancy  front  of  white 
tucked  silk.  The  belt  is  a  neat  ar- 
rangement of  ribbon  with  fancy  loops 
on  the  side  front.  Black  footing  af- 
fords a  simple  yet  attractive  trimming 
on  the  skirt.  The  dress  is  by  no  means 
expensive,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  most 
attractive  gown  for  street  wear  as  well 
as  for  dress  occasions. 


Is  very  attractive  because  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  portion.  This 
waist  is  closed  at  the  left  shoulder  and 
under  the  arm.  Blue  ribbon  velvet  is 
used  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  sleeves 
also.  The  one  point  in  favor  of  this 
waist  is  that  it  is  very  youthful  and 
simple  and  has  found  much  favor 
among  young  girls  who  wish  to  have  a 
whole  cloth  gown  which  is  somewhat 
fancy.  The  effect  is  equally  as  good 
when  the  waist  is  made  of  cloth  like 
the  skirt,  instead  of  blue  silk.  Brown 
cloth  with  black  satin  folds  would  be 
very  pretty. 


FIG.  2. 


Odd  waists  still  seem  to  be  in  favor, 
and  for  a  young  girl  of  18  or  so  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  3  would  be  appro- 
priate. The  reveres  of  which  fashion 
approves  are  outlined  with  a  band  of 
cream  insertion,  while  the  front  be- 
tween them  is  made  of  ba3radere  tucks. 
The  same  tucking  appears  on  the 
sleeves.  Red  seems  to  be  especially 
in  favor  at  present,  and  a  red  front  in  a 
waist  like  this  would  be  pretty  indeed. 

Still  another  pretty  waist  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  It  is  made  of  blue  silk  with 
bands  of  blue  ribbon  velvet.     The  yoke 


FIG.  3.  FIG.  4. 

Those  who  possess  soft  fluffy  tresses 
may  consider  themselves  truly  fortu- 
nate, as  some  of  the  handsomest  hats 
are  worn  off  the  face.  It  is  a  peculiar 
thing  to  say,  but  a  fact  nevertheless 
that  while  this  style  Is  trying,  yet  it  is 
very  popular.  Those  who  wear  It  will 
find  that  it  Is  either  exceedingly  becom- 
ing or  quite  the  reverse.  In  many  in- 
stances truly  handsome  faces  are  made 
to  appear  less  attractive  by  wearing  a 
flare,  while  some  decidedly  plain  faces 
look  almost  beautiful  beneath  it. 

Those  who  invested  in  a  black  vel- 
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vet  last  year  need  not  be  sorry,  as  they 
can  be  used  again  and  again  with  but 
little  alteration.  Black  is  always  a 
good  investment,  as  you  do  not  grow 
tired  of  it  like  a  color.  A  black  gown 
at  the  theater,  at  a  reception,  at  a 
church  affair  or  on  the  street  is  ever 
the  proper  thing;  we  never  feel  as 
though  we  are  too  remarkably  elegant 
or  too  plain  if  we  wear  a  black  gown. 
Should  we  care  to  brighten  it  up  for 
some  special  occasion,  a  piece  of  bright 
hued  satin  or  chiffon  will  make  a  new 
gown  out  of  it. 

Browns  are  much  worn  this  fall.  A 
pretty  hat  of  brown  felt  was  trimmed 
with  breast  feathers  and  had  the  popu- 
lar flare.  The  brim  was  ornamented 
by  bias  folds  of  black  satin.  Dark, 
rich  shades  of  red  are  seen  on  some  of 
the  hats.  They  border  on  the  maroon 
casts  and  are  very  becoming  to  people 
who  have  silvery  hair.  While  we 
should  not  advise  elderly  people  to 
wear  red,  yet  this  peculiar  shade  was 
found  very  attractive  on  a  gray-haired 
matron  of  some  forty-five  years.  The 
warm  hue  of  the  velvet  relieved  the 
effect  of  the  silvery  hair. 

Stitched  ears  or  loops  of  velvet  are 
very    much    worn.      Flowers — huge, 


fluffy  affairs — appear  on  many  hats, 
but  they  seem  out  of  place  unless  on  a 
theater  hat,  and  I  think  few  of  us  can 
afford  to  Indulge  in  them. 

Now  we  have  but  a  few  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  our  Christmas  gifts. 
So  many  of  our  girls  make  doilies  out 
of  Battenburg  braid  or  embroider  on 
fine  linen.  Pillow  covers  are  always 
among  the  popular  gifts.  Handker- 
chiefs made  of  honiton  are  beautiful 
indeed,  and  if  one  should  purchase 
them  ready  made  would  cost  about  $9 
or  $10.  The  material  to  make  these 
costs  about  $1.50.  The  cost  of  the 
article  varies  with  the  pattern  you  se- 
lect. But  as  a  rule  these  cost  from 
$1.20  to  $2.  They  are  quite  tedious 
affairs  to  a  beginner,  but  we  are  even- 
tually rewarded  for  our  labors  by  pos- 
sessing a  real  lace  handkerchief. 

Those  who  are  versed  in  drawn  work 
can  make  very  handsome  handker- 
chiefs with  but  little  expense,  as  a  yard 
of  sheer  material  wiU  make  six  at  least. 
Footing  is  still  popular  on  fine  centers, 
and  we  can  purchase  a  fine  ready-made 
hemstitched  center  for  25  cents,  which 
when  trimmed  requires  2^  yards  of 
footing.  The  5-cent  width  is  the  best 
for  such  purposes.  These  are  more 
substantial  than  you  would  Imagine. 


WOMA^I'S  @OLDEf^  EF^A. 

LOULA  KENDALL  KOOBKS. 


[HOSE  who  have  seen  the  crimson 
leaves  of  autumn  three-quarters 
of  a  century  in  succession  may 
realize  what  a  wonderful  change  is  tak- 
ing place  not  only  in  nature  but  at  our 
firesides.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
a  woman's  education  was  considered 
complete  when  she  had  finished  the  list 
of  books  in  her  school  curriculum.  She 
must  never  venture  into  any  kind  of 
business,  or  press  forward  in  the  high- 


ways of  literature,  lest  she  be  pointed 
out  as  one  who  was  froward  and  im- 
modest, or  looked  upon  as  "a  blue 
stocking,"  which  was  a  term  of  blame 
and  reproach.  Even  if  she  stepped  one 
inch  beyond  the  bars  of  her  environ- 
ments, and  entertained  views  different 
from  the  remainder  of  her  sex,  she  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Descending  still  farther  down  the 
centuries,  our  blood  is  chiUed  by  the 
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cruelties  that  were  practiced  on  pure 
and  innocent  women  who  were  Inde- 
pendent enough  to  proclaim  their  own 
ideas  relating  to  Justice  and  equity. 
They  were  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  dragged  from  their  homes,  and 
drowned,  without  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending their  characters  from  reproach. 

As  the  blood  spots  of  the  terrible  In- 
quisition wiU  ever  be  associated  with 
Spain,  so  the  cries  of  innocent  women 
win  linger  around  the  site  of  Salem, 
and  still  teU  to  future  generations  the 
barbarous  tendencies  of  those  days. 

In  Germany  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe  women  have  always  been  re- 
quired among  the  peasantry  to  do  all 
kinds  of  rough  work,  and  attend  to  the 
tillage  of  lands,  while  men  were  hunt- 
ing or  warring  with  the  northern  hordes 
who  swept  down  upon  them  from  the 
mountains. 

In  China  the  husband  is  ashamed  to 
be  caught  with  a  burden  upon  his  shoul- 
ders and  walking  with  his  wife,  so  he 
sends  her  along  with  the  heavy  weight 
while  his  highness  foUows  to  see  that 
there  is  no  lagging  or  resting  by  the 
wayside.  All  the  world  knows  what 
woman's  life  has  always  been  in  the 
East,  a  d^fraded  slavery  in  the  harem, 
and  in  Africa  where  she  is  not  recog- 
nized as  a  human  being.  WeU  may 
the  American  woman  be  proud  of  her 
country,  and  call  on  a  higher  power  in 
songs  of  praise  to  bless  her  native  land. 

With  liberty  and  civilization  a  new 
day  began  to  dawn  and  gradually  its 
rays  became  brighter  and  stronger  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  its  noontide  splendor  reveals 
to  the  wondering  world  a  new  era  which 
may  be  known  as  the  Golden  Era  of 
Woman. 

Instead  of  idly  roaming  among  the 
flowers  of  ease  with  no  settled  aim  in 
view,  wealthy  and  prominent  ladies,  real- 


izing that  "Reform  is  brought  about  by 
the  propagation  of  ideas,'*  have  unitedly 
determined  to  bring  about  this  reform 
and  help  their  own  sex  to  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  higher  life.  Upon 
their  banners  is  emblazoned  this  worthy 
motto: 

"The  great  social  duty  is  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  all  the  Important  knoid- 
edge  extant  in  the  world." 

For  this  purpose  the  women  of  the 
United  States  have  instituted  a  federa- 
tion of  clubs,  every  branch  of  which  is 
accomplishing  good  results  in  its  own 
section. 

There  are  history  clubs,  educational 
clubs,  mothers'  clubs,  studies  in  civics 
and  home  economy,  music  clubs,  art 
clubs,  current  topics.  Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,  I>aughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  many  others  which 
are  very  instructive  and  have  greatly 
widened  the  sphere  of  woman's  influ- 
ence In  society  and  in  the  home. 

There  are  some  who  war  against  all 
these  things,  and  bring  up  insinuations 
of  strong  minded  women  who  neglect 
their  homes  and  spend  the  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  ballot  box  and  municipal 
elections,  but  the  most  successful 
housekeeper  1  know  is  a  shining  U^t 
in  at  least  three  departments  of  club 
work,  educational,  musical,  and  the 
army  league  relief  society. 

In  stating  the  reason  why  one  woman 
Joined  the  club,  a  gifted  member  of  the 
Press  Association  says:  "A  friend  of 
mine,  broken  down  from  household 
work  and  nursing  a  sick  child,  went 
down  one  morning  to  a  breakfast  taUe 
on  which  there  was  not  one  palataUe 
dish.  Sally,  the  cook,  was  In  one  of 
her  ways,  and  they  were  *as  variable 
as  the  shade  by  the  light,  quivering 
aspen  made.'  She  could  not  or  would 
not  see  that  the  bread  was  burnt,  the 
steak  broiled  to  a  coal,  and  the  cakes 
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as  Stiff  as  a  board,  but  when  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  said  'de  aint  nuffin  de 
matter.     I  cook  Just  like  I  alius  does/ 

"With  a  bad  headache,  bad  bread, 
and  a  great  pile  of  clothing  awaiting  to 
be  stitched  for  the  children,  the  house- 
keeper sat  down  to  her  task  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  wondered  who  had  the 
hardest  work,  she  or  her  husband  with 
his  pile  of  law  papers. 

"At  length  a  friend  on  her  way  to  the 
woman's  beautiful  club  room  called  and 
invited  the  tired  mother  to  accompany 
her. 

"*  Don't  talk  to  me  about  clubs  or 
any  other  place  today,  I  am  worn  out.' 

"  *Then  you  will  be  better  off  if  you 
get  out,*  replied  the  friend. 

"  'Oh,  well,'  the  queen  of  the  home 
responded,  'my  husband  does  not  ap- 
prove of  clubs,  besides  I  do  not  like 
them  myself  and  must  finish  my  drawn 
work  before  night.' 


"Finally,  however,  the  friend's  elo- 
quence prevailed  and  she  attended  the 
meeting.  The  wholesome  advice  to 
housekeepers,  the  kind  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  mothers,  the  beautiful  soul- 
thrilling  songs,  and  heart  to  heart  talks 
of  those  noble  Christian  women  who 
were  trying  to  lift  the  fallen,  and  to 
whisper  words  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  suffering,  was  a  needful 
boon  to  her  overtaxed  nerves.  She 
joined  the  club's  business  section,  was 
inspired  to  open  a  set  of  books,  invoked 
her  husband's  aid  when  necessary,  and 
delighted  him  finally  by  drawing  off  a 
trial  balance  in  which  expense,  dress, 
charity  and  house  accounts  tallied  to 
a  cent  with  money  entrusted  to  her  for 
disbursement.  And  there  was  more 
heart  and  voice  music  in  her  home  than 
there  was  before." 

This  is  only  one  among  many  who 
has  been  benefited  by  the  new  light 
that  shines  upon  woman's  golden  era. 


'There  is  a  Jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy. 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold, 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain; 
Seldom  It  comes  to  few  from  Heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little — all  in  naught — content" — Wllbye, 
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XXXVIII. 


QUBLUNO  A  KIOT. 

To  dwell  upon  the  scenes  enacted  at  No. 
3  Mine  of  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company 
for  the  week  foUowlnf  the  attempt  to  operate 
that  mine  at  the  reduced  scale  of  wages 
would  be  needless.  All  have  read  of  simi- 
lar incidents— occurring  year  by  year,  and 
all  terminating  in  like  manner.  Strikers 
remonstrating,  other  men  accepting  the  re- 
duced wages  and  the  employing  company 
calling  on  the  officers  of  the  law  for  assist- 
ance to  "restore  order;"  the  militia  firing 
into  the  "mob,"  the  Coroner's  Inquest  and 
the  lowering  by  one  degree  of  the  social 
stratum  of  the  miner. 

Wives  of  the  merchants  testified  before 
the  Coroner  that  they  "had  expected  trouble 
ever  since  the  strike  had  begun  and  the  day 
before  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  mob  they 
were  frightened  nearly  to  death."  These 
"expectations"  and  "fears"  of  persons  who 
did  not  witness  a  single  incident  of  the 
slaughter  stood  for  more  with  the  Coroner 
and  his  jury  of  "respectable  citizens"  than 
the  testimony  of  dozens  of  miners  who  swore 
that  their  only  intent  was  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  their  former  companions  from  ac- 
cepting the  reduced  scale  of  wages,  and 
their  only  crime,  to  say  the  most,  was  in- 
timidation of  others.  Several  of  the  so- 
called  militia  were  guards,  or  detectives, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Mansfield  to  guard 
the  Company's  property— and  had,  by  In- 
struction of  Mr.  Burlinghame,  made  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  Mansfield  com- 
pany of  militia.  Their  applications  had  been 
accepted,  and  former  thugs  and  frequenters 
of  the  lowest  resorts  of  Eastern  cities  became 
welcome  guests  at  the  homes  of  the  best 
people  in  Mansfield.  Anyone  who  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Company  required  no  repu- 
tation or  other  recommendation. 

What  brought  the  final  clash  was  the  re- 
port circulated  among  the  strikers  that 
agents  of  the  Company  had  been  sent  to  the 


by  W.S.  Carter. 

mining  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  negro  miners 
from  those  States.  The  white  miners  who 
had  returned  to  work  at  No.  3  were  be- 
seeched  to  again  strike  against  the  importa- 
tion of  these  ignorant  negroes  from  the 
South.  News  came  by  wire  from  friends  at 
Birminghame  that  one  train  loaded  with 
negroes,  many  of  whom  were  ex-convicts 
from  the  convict  mines  of  Alabama,  had  left 
for  the  West,  the  supposed  destination  being 
Mansfield.  The  excitement  became  Intense. 
Every  striker  realized  that  the  end  was  near 
— and  one  more  effort  was  made  to  induce 
the  men  working  at  No.  3  to  again  come 
out.  The  effort  was  disastrous.  Upon  their 
failure  to  "disperse"  when  commanded  by 
the  militia — ^which  not  being  called  out  by 
the  Covemor  in  their  military  capacity  had 
been  summoned  as  deputies  by  the  ^eriff 
—volley  after  volley  was  fired  Into  the  ranks 
of  an  emaciated,  half-starved,  half-dad 
humanity. 

One  of  Noel  Whitesides'  teams  was  busily 
engaged  for  a  week— the  first  day  in  hauling 
dead  and  wounded  miners  to  the  hovels  they 
had  once  called  "home,"  and  subsequently 
the  bodies  of  many  of  these  same  miners  to 
the  potters'  field.  Noel  Whitesides  paid  for 
the  rough  pine  boxes  (covered  with  black 
cotton  cloth)  that  his  team  hauled  to  the 
cemetery,  and  Noel  Whitesides  more  firmly 
established  his  reputation  among  the  respect- 
able people  (of  the  opposite  party)  as  a 
"crank." 

The  negroes  arrived  and  temporarily  were 
cooped  up  in  the  stockades  which  had  been 
erected  aroimd  the  mines,  but  the  following 
day  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies  began  the 
eviction  of  the  miners  from  the  Company's 
houses,  a  few  days*  grace  being  given  the 
families  that  had  dead  to  bury  or  wounded 
to  nurse.  The  near  approach  of  spring  made 
these  evictions  less  brutal.  Not  a  few  found 
shelter  in  Mansfield,  whilst  many  crossed 
over  the  divide  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
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hospitality— or  merpy— of  the  miners  who 
dug  i^old  and  silver  and  lead  in  the  f  ulches 
bordering  on  Antelope  Park. 

The  Company  had  imported  more  negroes 
than  were  then  needed  in  the  mines  that  had 
been' idle  so  long,  and  finding  these  negroes 
penniless  and  depending  on  the  Company  for 
food,  the  Superintendent  resolved  to  give 
them  employment  in  No.  3.  The  miners 
who  had  returned  to  work  thus  found  them- 
selves like  sufferers,  and  Mr.  Burling- 
hame's  paper,  the  Mmm^RnMW,  made  the 
statement  that  *'to  avoid  future  riota  and  to 
bring  peace  and  contentment  to  Mansfield, 
only  colored  labor  would  be  employed  by 
the  Black  Diamond  Company  in  future." 

The  Wisttm  Emptrg  told  of  the  affair  with 
profound  regret.  Without  hesitation  this 
Journal  accused  the  Black  Diamond  Coal 
Company  and  its  supporters  of  being  guilty 
of  "murder  in  its  most  detestible  form — 
Judicial  murder,  that  crime  by  which,  be- 
neath the  mask  of  officialism,  liberty  is 
crucified  and  patriotism  withered." 

In  an  editorial  this  paper  arraigned  the 
merchant  class  of  the  city  and  accused  them 
of  ''sacrificing  all  love  of  liberty  and  human- 
ity for  a  few  phantom  favors,  hoped  for, 
from  a  rich  corporation  that  had  done  naught 
but  bring  misfortune  to  Mansfield  and  misery 
to  our  people.'*  The  Witsttm  Bnpirw  wtnt 
so  far  as  to  challenge  the  business  men  of 
the  city  to  do  their  utmost  in  carrying  out 
their  implied  threat  to  ''boycott  that  Journal 
as  an  advertising  medium."  That  publica- 
tion "might  cease  to  exist  because  of  a  lack 
of  financial  support,  but  never  for  a  lack  of  a 
moral  purpose."  'The  so-called  'business 
interests'  of  this  city,"  said  the  Empire, 
"count  as  'anarchists'  all  who  dare  question 
their  'vested  rights'  to  fatten  on  the  blood  and 
sinew  of  their  fellow  men,  while  those  who 
bow  before  Manmion  and  worship  plutocracy 
as  a  heathen  before  a  Joss,  were  eminently 
patriotic  and  respectable." 

The  Minmg  Review  published  a  column  of 
matter  relating  to  the  affair  under  a  two- 
column  head:  "Anarchy  Receives  Its 
Wage,"  "Law  and  Order  Must  Prevail 
Though  the  Heavens  Fall."  The  Review 
deplored  the  killing  and  wounding  of  so 
many  "ignorant,  mislead  men"  and  attrib- 
uted the  horror  to  the  work  of  "agitators 
who  had  incited  the  men  to  rebel  against  a 
necessary  act  of  their  employers."  The 
militia,  "made  up  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
city,"  were  applauded  for  their  "bravery 


under  trying  circumstances."  The  Review 
predicted  that  "Mansfield  had  seen  an  end 
of  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  had  been  re- 
enacted  every  time  the  Black  Diamond  Coal 
Company  had  attempted  to  manage  its  own 
business  in  its  own  way,"  that  the  "colored 
men  who  had  come  to  Mansfield  seeking 
employment  would  find  a  warm  welcome 
from  eXX  who  had  tired  of  rioting  and  strife." 
XXXIX. 

A  KEVBLATION. 

Had  the  Fates  so  willed  it,  Cunningham 
could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  mak- 
ing his  first  endeavor  to  secure  a  clue  to 
unravel  the  mysterious  parentage  of  Annie. 
When  the  flurry  of  snow  whisked  in  his  face 
by  the  departing  train  had  subsided  he  saw 
immediately  in  front  of  the  station  platform, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  a  large  two- 
story  structure,  with  gable  to  the  front,  on 
which  the  announcement  "Hotel"  came  as 
a  welcome  to  him,  an  unknown  stranger. 
From  the  two  chimneys  curling  smoke  told 
that  the  occupants  were  astir,  although  as 
yet  no  one  had  been  so  venturous  as  to 
brave  the  spiteful  wind  that  now  chilled 
Cunningham  to  the  marrow. 

Valise  in  hand  he  made  his  way  to  the 
front  porch  of  the  "  hotel,"  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  door  bell  rapped  loudly  for  ad- 
mittance. The  sound  of  mumbling  voices 
from  within  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  the  sharp  commands  of 
a  shrill  feminine  voice  to  "go  to  the  door 
and  see  who  that's  come  on  the  momin' 
train!" 

Cunningham  was  soon  seated  in  a  large 
comfortable  rocker  with  knees  close  to  an 
old-fashioned  stove.  Across  the  room  sat 
an  elderly  man  with  bent  figure,  around 
whom  were  clustered  three  half-dressed, 
chattering  chUdren,  whose  disheveled  hahr 
plainly  told  that  they  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  left  their  beds.  The  room  was 
disorderly,  and  despite  the  hurried  efforts  of 
the  housewife,  a  large  fleshy  woman,  to  make 
things  tidy,  everything  was  unpresentable 
to  a  visitor— it  was  evident  to  Cunningham 
that  this  "hotel"  was  not  accustomed  to  se- 
cure patronage  from  the  early  train. 

The  old  man  paid  no  attention  to  Cim- 
ningham,  but  spent  his  time  cuddling  and 
petting  the  little  unsightly  youngsters  who 
apparently  had  concluded  not  to  finish  their 
toilet,  but  spent  their  time  in  plying 
"grandpa"  with  numerous  child-like  ques- 
tions.   Dave's  first  impressions  of  disgust 
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at  the  wrecked  appearance  of  the  room 
changed  to  pleasant  Interest  and  then  de- 
light as  he  closely  watched  the  happy  antics 
of  the  little  fellows  around  their  gray-haired 
grandsire. 

As  if  to  relieve  her  embarrassment,  and 
to  excuse  herself,  the  large  woman  would 
enter  the  room  occasionally  and  add  one 
more  apology  for  not  having  the  * 'parlor** 
In  a  more  tidy  condition.  * 'Since  Thomas 
(her  husband)  had  died— nigh  on  to  two 
years  ago— she  and  the  children  had  used  the 
sitting  room  as  a  bed  room/*  and  they  "al- 
most Iwed  in  the  parlor.**  The  frizzling  and 
sputtering  of  a  frying  pan  in  the  kitchen 
would  require  her  attention,  and  after  a  few 
minutes*  absence,  during  which  a  great 
clattering  of  pans  and  stove  lids  could  be 
heard,  she  would  return  to  offer  another 
apology. 

The  woman  was  as  talkative  as  her  father, 
the  old  man,  was  Inclined  to  be  reserved, 
and  before  breakfast  was  over  she  had  told 
much  of  her  own  family  history  and  had 
made  serious  inroads  into  that  of  Dave. 
She  had  told  Dave  that  she  had  lived  "right 
here  in  this  place  since  she  was  a  girl  and 
in  this  very  house  for  twenty  years  next 
fall;*'  that  "when  pa  lost  his  Job  on  the 
railroad  he  moved  into  town  and  started 
this  hotel;*'  that  she  "married  Thomas  Ben- 
ton, who  owned  that  farm  you  see  across 
the  track,  behind  the  depot,*'  and  that  her 
"two  oldest  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  died 
of  diphtheria,  within  two  days  of  each  other, 
just  fourteeen  weeks  before  Eddie — that*s 
the  oldest  boy  you  saw  In  the  parlor — was 
bom.*' 

She  learned  that  Cunningham  was  "a 
stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country,**  and 
was  dumbfounded  when  Dave,  in  reply  to  a 
direct  question  as  to  his  birthplace  responded 
"The  Rocky  Mountains.** 

The  woman,  or  rather  Mrs.  Benton,  was 
a  good  cook  and  Dave  had  a  remarkable 
appetite.  The  home-cured  ham  and  the 
fresh- laid  eggs,  the  potatoes  and  the  butter, 
all  tickled  Dave's  palate.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  breakfast  he  was  "one  of  the 
family,* 'so  far  as  feeling  at  home  was  con- 
cerned. 

When  Mrs.  Benton  had  exhausted  her 
supply  of  information  concerning  her  own 
affairs  which  she  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense to  all  strangers  who  stopped  at  her 
hotel,  and  had  learned  as  much  about  Cun- 
ningham as  she  usually  learned  of  her 
gucots,  it  came  Dave's  time  to  investigate 
his  surroundings.  Mrs.  Benton's  entire 
conversation  had  been  such  that  Dave 
could  with  propriety  be  as  Inquisitive  as  he 


liked.  He  soon  learned  that  Mrs.  Benton 
had  little  to  tell  of  twenty-two  years  before. 
A  question  concerning  that  period  was  either 
answered  by  the  lady  telling  of  some  of  her 
girlhood  experience,  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  inquiry,  or  else  she  would  refer  the 
matter  to  her  father,  who  had  remained 
in  the  parlor  with  his  grandchildren  while 
Dave  was  breakfasting. 

It  seemed  to  Dave  that  some  good  spirit 
was  directing  his  steps  when  he  discovered, 
from  the  old  man  himself,  that  he  and 
the  section  foreman  of  old  John  Martin's 
narrative  were  the  same  person.  How 
his  heart  leaped  into  his  throat  when  the  old 
man  spoke  of  having  worked  on  the  "old" 
road  for  more  than  ten  years,  as  foreman 
right  on  this  sectlonl 

Dave  almost  feared  to  speak— to  ask  an- 
other question — lest  he  be  disappointed  in 
the  reply,  and  his  fervent  manner  excited 
the  curiosity  of  old  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Do  you  remember  a  terrible  wreck  that 
occtirred  here  at  the  bridge  twenty-two 
years  ago  last  night?*'  earnestly,  almost 
pleadingly,  inquired  Dave. 

"My.  myl  Has  it  been  that  long  ago?" 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  more  to  himself  than  te 
Dave.  "Yes,  young  man;  well  I  remem- 
ber that  wreck— but  I  didn't  think  it  was 
that  long  ago.  You  surely  can*t  remember 
it— ^you  must  of  been  no  bigger  than  Eddy 
there,  when  poor  Jack  Martin  and  his  fire- 
man went  down  in  Maple  Creek  with  the 
'43* — and  a  train  full  of  passengers  on  top 
of  him.  And  it  was  Just  twenty-two  years 
ago  last  night,  was  it?" 

"Do  you  remember  of  a  baby  being  saved 
and— its  mother  being  drowned?"  faltered 
Cunningham. 

The  gray  haired  man  leaned  his  bent  body 
forward  and  staring  in  Dave's  eyes  with 
astonishment  exclaimed:  "What  do  you 
know  about  that  woman  and  baby?" 

"She— the  baby— is  now  a  grown  woman 
and  my  dearest  friendl"  almost  cried  Dave. 
"Tell  me  what  you  know  of  her.  Do  you 
know  who  she  was?  Do  you  know  where 
her  mother  is  buried?"  asked  Dave,  plying 
one  question  after  another  without  pausing 
for  breath. 

"No.  I  can't  say  that  I  do  know  who  the 
woman  was.  1  know  where  she's  buried, 
and  1  know  her  name— at  least  the  satchel 
we  found  the  next  spring  in  a  drift  below  the 
bridge,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  dead  woman,  told  the  name 
of  some  person  who  was  killed  in  that 
wreck.  1  tried  to  write  to  the  man  who 
took  the  baby  away  from  here,  but  the  letter 
came  back  from  St.  Louis  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  afterwards—" 

"What  was  the  name?"  exclaimed  Dave, 
impatiently  interrupting  the  old  man. 

•The  woman's  name  was  Mrs.  Loisette 
Devereaux,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson. 
(Ccotlnuad  In  January  Number.) 
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fUMPINQ  TJHE  EJMSINE. 

C.   B.  CONOEK. 

My  old  friend  Doc  has  been  up  to  see  me  again  from  Indianapolis,  being 
on  his  way  up  north  to  exterminate  a  fev  of  our  Michigan  deer.  Of  course  we 
talked  engine,  and  nothing  else,  most  of  the  time  he  was  here.  He  said  that 
their  Traveling  Engineer,  Ike,  was  at  Buffalo  to  some  convention  this  fall,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  was  telling  about  what  he  heard  there. 

**lke  said  the  question  of  the  fireman  pumping  the  engine  came  up  and  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  convinced  him,"  said  Doc.  "Ike  said  to  me,  *Doc, 
how  would  it  suit  you  to  let  the  fireman  work  his  injector?*  1  said,  'It  would 
not  suit  me  at  aU.  Do  you  think  I  am  not  a  good  pumper?*  I  began  to  get 
'hot  under  the  collar,*  but  he  was  just  as  smooth  and  cool  as  ever,  and  says: 
'No,  it  is  not  that;  but  in  some  cases  it  does  better  to  have  the  fireman  look 
out  for  the  water,*  says  he.  'If  the  fireman  had  been  pumping  the  engine  the 
other  day  when  you  struck  that  team  on  the  highway  crossing,  would  the  steam 
from  the  overflow  valve  have  cut  off  your  view  of  the  crossing?  I  understand 
that  was  your  excuse  for  not  seeing  the  man.'  That  was  a  cold  deal  on  me, 
sure  enough,  for  I  was  priming  the  injector  and  never  saw  them.**  Doc  said, 
however,  in  speaking  of  Ike's  arguments:  "They  will  never  convince  me.  A 
fireman  may  just  as  well  try  to  do  the  braking,  get  the  train  orders,  and  be  the 
general  boss  on  the  engine  as  to  pump  her  for  me.  Come  to  think  about  it 
now,  Ike  had  a  set-to  with  Brown  (my  son-in-law)  about  this  pumping  matter 
a  long  time  ago  when  he  fired  for  him.  Brown  argued  in  favor  of  it,  but  he  did 
not  get  his  own  way.  Afterwards  I  was  riding  on  Brown's  engine  when  he  had 
been  running  about  a  year.  I  noticed  his  fireman  pumping  her  right  along,  so 
I  asked  Brown  why  he  let  him  do  it.  He  just  laughed  at  me  (one  of  those 
little  chuckles  that  say,  'Don*t  you  wish  you  knew?*).  He  says  to  me  after  a 
while,  'Just  watch  how  he  does  it,  and  if  it  don't  suit  you  we  will  talk  about  it 
after  we  get  in — not  on  the  engine.*  So  I  watched  him,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  engine  did  steam  very  evenly,  considering  she  had  a  small  boiler  and  Brown 
was  hitting  her  very  hard  with  a  heavy  train.  I  noticed  that  when  Brown 
reached  for  the  throttle  to  pull  out,  the  fireman  shut  off  the  injector  and  com- 
menced to  load  her  with  coal.  Just  as  soon  as  her  gage  began  to  pick  up,  he 
put  on  the  injector  again  and  kept  it  working  steady  until  we  pulled  out  from  the 
next  station,  when  he  shut  it  off  again  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  engine  did 
not  have  a  very  heavy  fire  in  her  at  any  time,  and  as  she  did  not  make  much 
smoke  around  the  stations  it  very  likely  suited  our  smoke  inspectors.    You 
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have  no  idea  how  we  have  to  watch  out  for  black  smoke  when  one  of  those  fel- 
lows is  on.  But  leaving  this  all  to  one  side,  CMnt,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
was  said  at  that  convention  that  converted  Ike." 

"Well,  Doc,"  says  I,  "I  heard  all  of  the  discussion  at  that  convention  which 
you  mention,  and  it  was  about  in  this  way:  Where  the  engines  are  arranged  so 
that  the  engineer  and  fireman  are  both  on  the  deck  and  each  one  has  an  Injec- 
tor, I  believe  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  fireman  to  pump  the  engine,  both  for 
coal,  water  and  steady  steam  pressure,  as  well  as  allowing  the  engineer  to  look 
out  for  signals.  If  the  fireman  is  on  with  an  engineer  who  is  a  good  pumper, 
he  can  soon  teach  the  fireman  how  to  do  it  properly.  From  observation  of  the 
different  men  who  worked  it  both  ways,  I  believe  that  as  long  as  the  fireman 
knows  enough  about  a  locomotive  so  that  he  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  the 
water,  it  Is  economy  In  the  matter  of  coal  to  assign  that  duty  to  the  fireman;  of 
course  we  mean  In  case  the  fireman  Is  an  Intelligent,  competent  man.  If  he  Is 
not,  he  has  no  business  on  a  locomotive  at  all. 

"The  englneman  Is  the  one  to  request  the  fireman  to  look  after  the  water. 
This  leaves  the  engineer  still  responsible,  and  in  a  measure  he  looks  out  for  It 
also.  An  engineer  Is  busy  who  looks  out  for  everything  on  a  locomotive  today. 
He  has  more  duties  than  he  ever  had  before,  while  the  fireman's  duties  have 
not  Increased  so  much,  so  that  is  why  it  has  been  successful  in  many  cases  to 
have  the  fireman  pump  the  engine.  When  I  was  running  a  locomotive  regu- 
larly, as  you  are  now,  I  did  not  believe  In  it  myself,  maybe  because  I  got  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  matter;  but  when  a  man  becomes  a  Traveling  Engineer  and 
has  opportunities  for  observing  the  manner  In  which  different  engines  are  pumped 
by  different  men,  and  fired  by  different  men.  It  converts  a  good  many  of  them  to 
new  Ideas. 

"In  the  cases  where  the  fireman  Is  allowed  to  pump  the  engine  we  get 
along  very  economically  on  coal  and  water,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
temptation  for  the  fireman  to  let  his  water  run  down  to  help  the  fire  or  vice 
versa.  Then  you  can  look  at  the  matter  from  another  standpoint.  You  must 
remi^*T»ber  that  locomotive  running  Is  a  matter  of  progress,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  more  duties  attached  to  a  locomotive  engineer's  work  than  he  had  to  at- 
tend to  years  ago,  and  we  shou  d  divide  the  work  on  the  locomotive,  so  that 
each  man  will  be  charged  with  duties  which  he  can  properly  take  care  of. 
Taking  care  of  the  water  comes  easiest  for  the  fireman  of  any  of  the  work. 

"We  e3q>ect  each  man  to  look  after  signals,  especially  on  his  side  of  the 
engine,  and  for  signals  ahead;  and  the  fact  is,  the  engineer  has  about  all  that  he 
can  attend  to,  In  which  case  If  an  experienced  fireman  cannot  be  trusted  to 
pump  the  engine  regularly,  he  had  better  be  taken  off  altogether. 

"Very  likely  you  feel  exactly  as  many  of  the  engineers  do — ^that  It  is  their 
business  to  attend  to  the  water,  and  that  it  Is  a  very  serious  and  important  busi- 
ness also,  which  they  do  not  want  to  trust  the  fireman  to  do.  Of  course  we 
cannot  expect  that  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  that  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers do,  but  arguments  can  convince  a  Traveling  Engineer.  If  you  are  one 
yourself,  and  ride  on  different  engines  handled  by  different  men,  you  note  that 
one  way  Is  more  successful  than  another — that  way  appeals  to  your  reasoning 
powers  at  once." 
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eOOLIJ^G  HOT  JOUI^NALS  WIT^I  W/tTER. 

The  following  Is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Traveling  Engineers* 
Association,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  task  of  Investigating  the  desirability  of 
using  water  to  cool  hot  bearings  and  Journals  while  on  the  road: 

The  subject  assigned  to  this  committee,  "The  use  of  water  on  hot  bearings 
of  engines  and  tenders.  Is  it  advisable,  and  to  what  extent  used?  In  using 
water  for  hot  driving  or  engine  truck  boxes,  is  it  used  on  top  or  side  of  boxes?" 
we  will  presume  to  mean  the  use  of  water  when  running  between  stations. 

The  circular  letter  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  this  committee  contained  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

Question  No.  1 .     Do  you  use  water  on  hot  bearings  while  running? 

2.  Do  you  advocate  using  cold  water  from  the  tender  or  warm  from  the 
Injector?    Why? 

3.  Does  your  road  furnish  cocks  on  side  of  tenders  and  pipes  running  to 
driving  boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  running  continuously  a  stream  of  water  on  hot 
bearings? 

4.  Do  you  advise  cooling  off  a  journal  that  you  have  found  hot  In  the 
middle  of  a  division,  or  would  you  cool  it  off  partly,  then  dope  it  and  run  a 
stream  of  water  on  it  to  the  end  of  the  division? 

5.  Do  you  advocate  putting  a  stream  of  water  on  a  Journal  starting  out  on 
a  trip,  that  has  been  hot  coming  in,  was  cooled  off  and  packed,  before  you  knew 
whether  this  box  would  get  hot  or  not? 

6.  Do  you  favor  running  Journals  in  water  without  any  other  lubrication 
when  they  get  hot  on  the  line  ? 

7.  Does  the  use  of  cold  water  on  driving  boxes  that  are  not  solid  have  a 
tendency  to  loosen  the  brass,  and  why  ? 

8.  Would  you  use  water  on  a  hot  crank  pin  while  running,  that  had 
started  the  babbitt  in  brass  before  the  babbitt  was  all  gone,  provided  you  did  not 
have  to  stop?     If  not,  why? 

9.  Would  you  remove  waste  off  the  top  of  driving  boxes  when  you  intend 
to  use  a  stream  of  water  while  running  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

10.  In  using  water  on  hot  driving  or  engine  truck  Journal,  do  you  apply  it 
on  top  of  box  or  in  cellar  ?    Why  ? 

11.  Do  you  notice  any  bad  results  from  use  of  water  on  hot  bearings  ? 
While  this  committee  received  but  very  few  responses  from  the  members 

— sixteen  in  all — yet  those  from  members  on  lines  running  heavy  fast  trains 
have  almost  universally  supproytd  the  use  of  water  while  engines  were  running. 
Ten  of  the  sixteen  report  that  they  use  water  for  that  purpose— all  of  them  on 
the  tender  journals,  and  a  fair  share  of  them  on  engine  truck  also,  but  a  very 
few  have  appliances  by  which  they  can  direct  a  stream  of  water  on  the  driving 
boxes.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  connections  are  made,  tenders  are 
more  generally  equipped  with  water  pipes  for  cooling  Journals  than  the  engine. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  question  No.  4,  as  to  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  cool  off  a  journal  as  soon  as  it  gets  hot,  and  then  if  possible 
apply  some  dope  or  heavy-bodied  oil,  and  in  addition  run  a  stream  of  water  on 
it  to  the  end  of  the  division. 
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In  reg[ard  to  question  No.  5,  while  it  is  almost  unanimous  that  water  should 
not  be  turned  on  a  Journal  leaving  a  terminal  on  a  trip,  which  has  been  hot  the 
previous  trip,  some  of  the  members  reply  that  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
character  of  the  journal  and  the  speed  at  which  the  train  runs ;  they  evidently 
thinking  it  better  to  be  sure  to  keep  Journal  cool  with  a  stream  of  water  turned 
on  while  it  is  still  cool  than  to  run  the  risk  of  its  getting  hot  as  it  did  the  pre- 
vious trip. 

In  regard  to  question  8,  about  using  water  on  a  hot  crank  pin,  where  the 
babbitt  had  started  in  the  brass,  they  were  unanimous.  Some  of  the  member^ 
do  not  believe  in  using  water  on  hot  crank  pin  brasses  under  any  consideration, 
as  it  is  sure  to  either  crack  the  brass  or  spring  it  out  of  shape  so  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  it  to  run  cool  afterwards. 

The  lack  of  experience  in  using  water  on  engine  truck  and  driving  boxes 
probably  follows  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the  arrangements  to  get  cold 
water  to  engine  Journals  is  made.  In  one  case  it  is  stated  that  a  small  pipe  Is 
attached  to  the  supply  pipe  of  the  injector,  which  would  give  cold  water  to  engine 
bearings  also.  With  this  arrangement  a  lifting  injector  could  not  very  well  be 
used  with  these  cooler  pipes  open,  as  the  water  would  not  flow  freely  when  the 
injector  was  working.  It  is,  therefore,  more  customary  to  attach  it  to  the  dis- 
charge pipe  of  the  injector.  Some  objection  is  raised  to  the  fact  that  the  water 
from  the  injector  comes  away  so  hot,  that  it  would  not  have  as  great  a  cooling 
effect  as  cold  water  from  the  tender.  If  the  steam  is  partially  shut  off  from  the 
injector  at  the  boiler  sufficient  so  the  injector  will  just  work  and  pick  up  the 
water  at  the  overflow,  it  will  pass  into  the  discharge  pipe  comparatively  cool 
(about  blood  heat),  and  the  injector  will  throw  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the 
boiler  on  that  side,  this  will  allow  it  to  be  worked  more  continuously,  and  the 
other  injector  can  be  used  to  help  out  when  engine  is  working  hard. 

In  some  cases  the  preference  is  shown  for  a  stream  of  water  down  between 
the  wheel  hub  and  box  on  both  engine  truck  and  drivers.  In  this  case  a  supf^ 
of  oil  can  be  used  at  the  same  time  on  top  of  the  box  which  feeds  down  on  the 
journal.  This  method  recognizes  the  fact  that  friction  between  hub  and  box  needs 
the  cooling  effect  of  water  more  than  that  between  journal  and  box,  and  very 
crookeo  roads  need  it  there  more  than  straight  ones.  Very  likely  those  of  you 
who  have  long  stretches  of  straight  track  followed  by  very  crooked  track,  know 
that  wheel  hubs  begin  to  feel  hot  as  soon  as  the  straight  track  is  left  and  the 
sharp  curves  reached. 

A  few  prefer  that  the  water  be  turned  into  the  top  of  the  box  where  it  can 
overflow  out  of  the  sides,  cooling  off  the  journal  and  getting  into  the  cellars  as 
well  as  making  its  way  down  through  the  oil  holes  into  the  top  of  the  journal. 
Very  few  of  those  replying,  stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  using  water  alone 
for  a  lubricant,  as  asked  in  question  6,  but  those  few  are  the  ones  who  have  tried 
it  longest  and  with  the  most  success.  With  tenders  it  is  found  that  the  box 
should  be  packed  loosely,  about  as  full  of  waste  as  it  will  hold,  being  careful  to 
see  that  it  is  made  tight  up  against  the  dust  guard.  This  will  hold  more  water 
against  the  Journal,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  rise  up  against  the  brass  when 
journal  is  in  motion. 

The  use  of  water  on  hot  bearings  when  the  engine  is  running  between  sta- 
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tlons  may  not  become  very  common  on  roads  where  the  engines  are  light  and 
speed  moderate,  but  where  the  trains  are  so  heavy  and  fast  that  engines  of  the 
largest  class  are  used  in  order  to  get  over  the  road  on  time,  a  hot  box  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  A  very  small  part  of  the  trouble  is  the  delay  from  changing  a 
melted-out  brass,  when  it  is  possible  to  cure  the  evil  in  that  manner,  but  with 
driving  boxes  and  in  many  cases  with  engine  trucks  this  remedy  is  not  available, 
therefore  some  other  means  must  be  found  than  lubrication  with  oil  or  cooling 
compounds  made  of  the  various  kinds  of  lubricating  substances,  such  as  soap, 
graphite,  tallow,  etc.,  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  bearings  to  a  point  wher^ 
they  will  run  without  getting  any  hotter.  We  do  not  think  the  case  can  be  any 
better  stated  than  by  quoting  from  the  replies  sent  in  by  the  members. 

One  of  them  states :  '*  I  think  the  use  of  water  is  a  good  thing  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  railroading  where  the  question  of  time  is  of  such  great  importance. 
Since  we  piped  our  engines,  that  are  in  fast  passenger  service,  so  that  water 
could  be  applied  to  the  bearings  I  do  not  know  of  one  case  where  there  was  a 
serious  delay  caused  by  a  hot  bearing.  In  my  opinion  the  only  question  which 
should  arise  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  water  on  hot  bearings,  is  the  way  in 
which  to  apply  it.  There  is  less  damage  to  bearings  from  the  use  of  it  than 
from  the  non-use  of  it.  This  I  find  to  be  a  fact  from  practical  experience.  The 
running  time  of  one  of  our  fast  mail  trains,  206  miles,  is  about  four  hours.  By 
its  arriving  at  the  terminus  over  five  minutes  late  means  a  hundred  dollar  fine 
for  the  company.  In  numerous  cases  this  fine  has  been  saved  by  the  use  of 
water  on  hot  bearings.  Nearly  all  of  our  engines  in  fast  passenger  service  are 
piped  so  that  water  can  be  applied  to  any  or  all  bearings  if  need  be.  On  the 
engine  we  have  a  pipe  running  from  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  injector  just  for- 
ward of  the  overflow  to  the  forward  truck.  There  are  branches  leading  from 
this  pipe  to  the  top  of  all  the  driving  and  engine  truck  boxes — each  one  has  an 
independent  valve,  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  hot  bearings  there  is  no  need  of 
stopping.  In  case  of  a  hot  pin,  pipes  are  placed  in  the  branch  pipe  in  about  the 
location  where  the  pet  cock  pipe  used  to  be.  This  pipe  can  be  pointed  in  any 
direction  and  a  jet  of  water  thrown  on  the  pin  giving  the  trouble.  In  case  of  a 
hot  tank  truck  box,  the  water  is  taken  direct  from  the  tank  through  the  medium 
of  a  short  hose  with  a  union  nut  on  each  end.  This  water  can  also  be  applied 
to  any  or  all  tank  truck  boxes  without  stopping  the  train.  In  first  applying  water 
to  hot  rod  brasses  great  care  should  be  taken,  as  it  is  apt  to  spring  or  crack  the 
brass.  Of  course  this  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  engineers,  and  they  should  be 
governed  accordingly.  In  case  of  a  hot  driving  box  I  think  the  water  should  be 
applied  through  the  medium  of  the  cellar.  I  think  better  results  would  be  de- 
rived than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  box.  An  elbow  could  be  put  in 
the  end  of  the  cellar  and  a  hose  attached  to  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  con- 
nection is  made  to  a  tank  truck  box.  In  applying  the  water  this  way  the  fire  in 
the  cellar  would  be  quenched  at  once  and  the  heat  in  the  journal  absorbed,  and 
the  friction  reduced  more  quickly  and  thoroughly.  If  water  is  applied  to  the 
bearing  as  it  should  be,  oil  in  connection  with  it  is  of  no  use. 

**I  have  had  about  eight  years*  experience  in  marine  service  on  the  ocean 
steamships  in  addition  to  what  locomotive  experience  I  have  had,  and  some  of 
the  above  service  at  recent  date.     I  have  been  in  vessels  where  the  engines 
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were  not  stopped  for  thirty  days,  and  some  of  the  heavier  bearings,  main  shaft, 
etc.,  got  nothing  but  water  as  a  lubricant,  and  I  have  never  known  of  any  bad 
results  from  it,  as  I  said  before,  if  It  is  applied  as  it  should  be.  Of  course  the 
conditions  are  different  with  a  locomotive.  My  experience  has  been,  however, 
that  in  case  of  a  hot  bearing  on  a  locomotive  pulling  a  fast  and  important  train, 
the  only  alternative  we  have  got  is  water  in  order  to  save  delay,  and  a  delay 
nowadays  means  dollars  to  the  company. 

*<The  only  question  in  my  mind  Is  the  best  way  to  apply  it,  as  we  are  told 
by  people  who  give  this  question  a  deep  study,  water  forms  a  cushion  between 
the  two  surfaces,  absorbs  the  heat  and  consequently  reduces  friction.  In  prac- 
tice 1  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact.'* 

Another  member  says:  "Replying  to  your  letter  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  use  of 
water  on  hot  bearings,  etc.,  and  answering  your  questions  in  their  order,  I  would 
say  that  we  use  water  on  hot  bearings  quite  extensively;  by  this  I  mean  that 
upon  all  occasions  where  we  have  a  hot  Journal  and  can  reach  it  with  a  stream 
of  water,  we  do  so  and  with  decidedly  good  results.  We  try  in  most  instances 
to  use  cold  water  from  the  tender;  where  we  are  not  fitted  up  to  do  this  we  use 
a  stream  of  water  from  the  injector.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cold  water  is 
the  better  on  account  of  Its  low  temperature  and  its  consequent  ability  to  pick 
up  and  carry  off  a  larger  quantity  of  heat  from  the  offending  Journal  than  the 
warmer  water  from  the  injector;  however,  where  the  first  plan  of  cold  water 
cannot  be  availed  of,  the  water  from  injector,  while  warm,  is  quite  considerably 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  hot  box  and  Journal,  and  will  very  often  carry  a 
hot  bearing  on  an  Important  train  into  a  terminal  without  detention,  while  with- 
out its  use  would  result  in  having  the  mechanical  department  charged  up  with 
an  engine  failure. 

"Our  road  has  made  no  provision  for  the  use  of  water  upon  our  tender  bear- 
ings, as  the  journals  are  sufficiently  large  with  ordinary  attention  to  carry  the  load 
imposed  without  heating;  occasionally,  howeyer,  we  have  a  hot  box  on  a  tender, 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  engine,  knowing  the  virtue  of  a  small  stream  of 
water  in  an  ailment  of  this  kind,  tries  If  possible  to  keep  a  small  quantity  of 
water  passing  into  the  box  by  means  of  a  hose  or  pipe  that  he  may  temporarily 
rig  up.  As  to  engine  truck  and  driving  journals,  while  most  designers  of  loco- 
motives endeavor  to  provide  journals  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  load,  and 
arrange  facilities  for  keeping  them  well  oiled  and  running  cool,  nevertheless 
every  line  is  troubled  to  some  extent  with  hot  journals,  and  particularly  so  with 
the  modern  locomotive  that  carries  18,000  lbs.  and  upward  per  driving  journal, 
unless  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  everyone  connected  therewith  is  taken  to 
prevent  it.  We  have  a  class  of  six-wheel  connected  engines  in  fast  passenger 
service  that  have  caused  us  more  or  less  annoyance  from  the  heating  of  driving 
journals.  These  engines  were  very  carefully  designed  and  were  given  a  safe 
margin  in  bearing  pressure  per  square  inch  of  Journal;  however,  owing  to  the 
crookedness  of  the  lines  over  which  these  engines  are  worked,  or  other  reasons, 
they  have  caused  more  or  less  trouble  from  heating.  We  use  a  non-lifting  in- 
jector on  the  left  side  of  our  engines,  and  connection  is  made  to  its  piping  by 
means  of  a  f-inch  pipe  that  extends  the  length  of  the  engine,  with  a  branch 
pipe  to  the  right  side.     Over  each  bearing,  including  engine  truck,  is  a  small 
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cock  with  copper  tail  pipe  that  will  allow  the  passing  of  water  against  the  Inside 
of  the  box  near  the  axle,  on  top  of  the  box  or  between  the  box  and  hub,  as  the 
operator  In  charge  may  choose,  by  simply  bending  the  pipe;  by  opening  the 
tank  vahe  we  are  able  by  gravity  alone  to  secure  an  abundance  of  cold  water 
at  the  point  desired.  The  arrangement  of  piping  is  secured  in  a  very  substan- 
tial manner,  and  we  find  It  a  very  decided  advantage  in  getting  our  trains  over 
the  road  after  a  hot  bearing  has  developed  on  the  engine. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  cool  off  a  Journal  on  the  road  that  has  become  hot 
and  troublesome,  and  turn  a  stream  of  water  on  to  it  until  we  have  reached  a 
terminal  or  until  it  has  become  cooled  off.  After  it  has  been  cooled  off  and 
been  attended  to,  we  do  not,  however,  start  the  water  again  until  we  are  con- 
vinced the  journal  will  give  us  further  annoyance  without  its  use.  From  my 
own  experience  in  the  matter  I  should  not  favor  the  use  of  water  upon  journals 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  without  some  other  lubricant  being  used  in  connection 
therewith;  the  water  itself  is  not  a  lubricant  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  Its 
use  being  simply  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  the  heat  from  the  offending  journal 
as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  oil  being  used  to  prevent  the  two  surfaces  from 
coming  into  metallic  contact  and  becoming  irritated.  For  this  reason  I  rather 
favor  the  water  being  introduced  on  the  axle  next  to  the  box,  or,  when  the 
heating  may  have  been  caused  by  too  small  an  amount  of  lateral  motion  be- 
tween the  box  and  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  using  oil  on  top  of  the  box  and  in  the 
cellar. 

<<While  we  have  had  a  number  of  brasses  become  loose  in  the  boxes,  we 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  attributed  their  becoming  loose 
to  the  use  of  cold  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the  expansive  property  of  brass 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron  for  the  same  degree  of  temperature. 
This  bslng  true,  when  the  journal  becomes  heated  the  brass,  being  confined, 
becomes  compressed  by  the  less  expansive  cast  iron  box,  and  upon  being  cooled 
off  will  be  found  to  be  loose  in  its  housing. 

"None  of  our  engines  are  arranged  to  allow  a  stream  of  water  on  crank 
pins.  I  should  think,  however,  that  any  method  of  cooling  the  pin  without  stop- 
ing  the  oil  feed  would  be  advisable.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  small 
stream  of  water  upon  hot  bearings  has  never,  in  my  own  experience,  been  fol- 
lowed by  bad  results.  On  the  contrary,  its  judicious  use  has  saved  our  com- 
pany many  dollars  and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  that  would  have  otherwise 
resulted." 

Another  member  states:  "In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  May  30th, 
relative  to  'Use  of  water  on  hot  bearings,*  would  say  to  question  1 ,  yes,  sir. 

"2.  Cold  water  from  tender.  Why  ?  When  the  rubbing  parts  of  two 
surfaces  get  to  a  temperature  of  80  or  90  degrees,  friction  commences.  Water 
when  delivered  from  an  injector  is  about  180  degrees,  and  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  temperature  that  cutting  commences  when  delivered  to  bearing, 
conseqently  does  not  carry  off  but  very  little  heat  from  bearing.  In  case  of 
running  a  hot  bearing  on  hot  water,  there  is  danger  of  cutting  bearings,  as  the 
the  hot  water  is  above  the  friction  temperature.  Cold  water  carries  away  the  heat 
generated  by  friction,  and  it  is  perfectly  sure  to  run  any  bearing  at  any  speed  as 
long  as  a  plentiful  and  continuous  supply  of  cold  water  is  passing  over  bearing. 
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E.  ft  W.  V.  ENGINE  27,  DUNMORE,  PA 


".PITTSBURG"  LOCOMOnVE  FOR  UNION  RAiLWAY  (CARNEGIE) 
To  b«  operated  b«tw««n  HomMtcad  and  BM««m«r.    W«ight,  155  tent;  Driver*,  54  inches;  Boiler,  7  feet 
in  diameter,  weigh*  59,300  pound*,  and  made  of  ^-inch  *teel:  Number  of  flue*,  355;  Cylinder*,  23 
X32  inches;  steam  preesure,  220  pounds. 
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ENGINE  273,  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


ENGINE  102,  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
Weight  on  driv«rt,  172,000  pounds;  Driver,  58  Inches;  Cylinders,  22X34  inches;  Steam  pressure,  210  pounds. 
Built  by  Brool(S  Locomotive  Works  for  service  on  the  Montana  Central,  between  Clancy  and   Butte  City, 
pulling  train  of  650  tons  over  grades  of  1 16  feet  to  mile. 
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JOINT  PROTECTIVE  BOARD.  N.  P.  RY. 


JOINT  PROTECTIVE  BOARD,  C.  M.  &  ST.  P.  RY. 
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J.  W.  BROWN  (D«cMS«d) 
Late  Secretary  of  Lodge  No.  328 


W.  A.  BALES 
Member  of  Lodge  183  and  Troop  "A,"  FIrtt 
Ohio  Cavalry 


JOHN  A.  M'KENNA  (Deceased) 
Member  of  Lodge  15,  and  Delegate  to  Sixth  Bien- 
nial ^Convention.     Killed  while  en  route   to  the 
Convention 


C.  H.  RIGGS  (Deceased) 
Member  of  Lodge  14 
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Cold  water  from  tender  can  be  flown  freely  and  continuously,  where  hot  water 
from  injector  is  intermittent.  A  bearing  when  once  put  on  water  must  be  run 
on  a  continuous  flow  of  water  until  cellar  or  box  is  packed  with  oil-saturated 
waste.     I  would  not  consider  it  safe  to  trust  to  hot  water  on  a  hot  bearing. 

*'3.  Yes,  all  road  engines  have  a  f-inch  main  supply  pipe,  with  i  inch 
laterals  to  top  of  driving  and  engine  truck  boxes,  with  globe  valve  placed  be- 
tween lateral  and  main  supply  pipe. 

**4.  Turn  on  a  light  flow  of  water  as  soon  as  bearing  is  found  to  be  hot» 
and  increase  flow  gradually  as  bearing  cools,  without  stopping  if  you  can  reach 
valve  while  running;  if  not,  stop,  turn  on  water  as  above  and  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  there  are  feeders  in  oil  holes  pull  them  out  so  water  can  get  down  on 
center  of  bearing.  All  valves  on  laterals  should  be  placed  where  you  can  get  at 
them  while  running.    This  I  think  can  be  done  on  most  all  locomotives. 


JOINT  PROTECTIVE  BOARD,  D.  &  R.  G.  RY 

"5.  No.  sir.  But  would  have  water  all  ready  to  turn  on  if  bearing  showed 
any  disposition  to  become  hot.  Would  leave  feeders  out  until  was  sure  would 
not  need  water. 

"6.  I  find  when  cold  water  Is  flowing  freely  on  or  over  bearings,  no  other 
lubricant  is  required.  Find  this  on  our  heaviest  engines  and  fastest  runs,  with 
no  damage  to  bearings. 

"7.  It  does  if  a  heavy  stream  of  water  is  turned  on  a  bearing  when  hot. 
When  water  is  turned  on  lightly  at  flrst,  and  flow  increased  as  bearing  cools,  no 
damage  other  than  the  material  contraction  of  the  difference  in  the  two  metals 
will  occur.  The  contraction  of  brass  being  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron  or 
steel,  it  will  naturally  pull  away  from  its  bearings  between  brass  and  box  after 
once  becoming  hot.     But  this  contraction  will  be  greater  if  brass  receives  a 
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sudden  shock  by  a  heavy  flow  of  cold  water  coming  in  contact  with  It  while  hot. 
Care  in  turning  on  cold  water  on  hot  driving  boxes  will  avoid  this. 

"8.  No,  sir.  Wait  until  babbitt  is  all  gone.  Why  ?  This  insures  a  good 
clean  bearing  surface,  forces  off  all  particles  of  babbitt  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  pinch  or  bind  bearing  by  taking  up  all  lost  motion  and  preventing 
babbitt  from  remaining  between  the  two  bearing  surfaces. 

*'9.  Have  never  done  so.  Can  see  no  reason  for  doing  so.  Think  it  is 
much  better  to  arrange  waste  to  hold  a  small  volume  of  water  on  top  of  box, 
on  boxes  where  it  can  be  done  without  losing  too  much  time. 

''10.  On  top  of  driving  and  engine  truck  boxes;  on  tenders  ts^  a  hole  in 
back  of  box  directly  opposite  center  of  journal,  and  screw  in  a  brass  nif^le. 
Main  supply  pipe  to  tender  boxes  is  run  along  on  inside  of  outside  sill  (this  is  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight),  and  over  each  box  a  tee  is  placed  with  a  suitable  connec- 
tion and  globe  valve  for  hose  connection.  This  hose  carried  in  tool  box  until 
needed.  The  reason  we  use  water  on  top  of  driving  boxes  is  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  arrange  a  reliable  conveyance  to  deliver  water  to  under  side  of  driving 
journals.    This  can  be  done  to  engine  truck  journals  very  easily. 

'*!  am  in  favor  of  delivering  water  to  the  underside  of  all  journals  when 
they  become  hot.  This  from  e3q)erlence  I  have  had  in  the  past  year  with  water 
on  hot  bearings.  The  proper  place  to  deliver  water  to  a  hot  bearing  is  at  side 
of  journal  at  center  and  lower  edge  of  brass  on  back  side  of  journal.  The  water 
is  then  discharged  between  brass  and  bearing;  the  upward  motion  of  the  journal 
carries  the  water  between  the  two  rubbing  surfaces;  at  the  same  time  the  water 
that  is  not  taken  between  the  two  rubbing  surfaces  carries  away  the  heat.  On 
a  hot  bearing  a  hard  residue  is  left  from  the  burning  oil.  This  residue  causes 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  not  cleared  off.  With  water  sailed  to  under  side  of 
journal  as  above,  the  roughness  on  journal  caused  by  burnt  oil  is  ground  loose 
and  washed  from  the  face  of  the  bearing.  This  is  not  done  with  water  flowing 
over  top  of  box,  which  is  cooled  all  right  in  this  manner  and  runs  safely,  but 
journal  is  not  left  in  so  good  condition  as  when  water  is  implied  to  under  side  of 
journal,  directly  between  lower  edge  of  brass  and  side  of  journal." 


loOeOMOTOLOGY. 

46* — ^How  does  the  pfesstite    retaincf    operate?     Explain   ftilly. 

When  the  pressure  retainer  operates,  it  closes  the  <^ning  through  which  the 
air  escapes  direct  from  the  triple  exhaust  and  holds  part  of  it  in  brake  cylinder. 
To  set  it  to  operate,  the  handle  is  turned  up  horizontal  or  cross-wise  of  the  re- 
tainer. This  closes  the  direct  opening  to  atmosphere  and  the  air  must  pass  out 
under  a  weighted  valve.  When  pressure  falls  to  fifteen  pounds  this  vah^e  shuts 
off  the  escape  altogether  and  holds  the  air  in  there,  keeping  the  brake  set  at 
fifteen  pounds.  The  retainer  when  operating  also  checks  the  escape  of  the  air 
till  it  gets  down  to  this  fifteen  pounds,  by  causing  it  to  pass  out  slowly  from  the 
shell  or  case  of  retainer  through  a  very  small  hole,  and  gives  the  engineer  a 
chance  to  recharge  auxiliary  to  standard  pressure,  ready  for  another  full  appli- 
cation.   The  retainer  is  placed  where  it  can  be  reached  easily  when  train  is  in 
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motion,  and  has  a  pipe  connecting  it  to  exhaust  port  of  triple.  If  this  pipe  is 
broken  off  or  leaks  l»dly  the  retainer  cannot  be  used,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  operation  of  the  other  part  of  the  brake. 

47. — Which,  engfineef  should  handle  brake  with,  a  double  header^ 
and  what  should  the  other  engineer  do?  If  there  is  no  cut-out  cock  in 
train  pipe  under  the  brake  valvCf  what  must  be  done?  If  it  is  necessary 
to  help  the  engineer  who  is  handling  the  air  let  off  the  brakc^  how 
should  it  be  done?  The  head  engineer,  as  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  see 
all  the  signals,  and  is  the  only  man  who  can  properly  control  the  train.  The 
other  engineer  must  cut  out  the  brake  vahre  by  closing  the  cock  in  train  pipe 
near  brake  valve,  carry  valve  on  running  position  and  a  full  supply  of  air.  If 
there  is  no  cut-out  cock,  place  valve  on  lap,  and  plug  train  line  exhaust  elbow 
so  air  will  not  escape  there  when  head  engineer  charges  train  pipe  to  release 
brake.  If  necessary  to  help  head  man  let  off  brake  and  recharge  auxiliary,  open 
cut-out  cock  and  place  valve  on  full  release,  taking  care  to  close  cut-out  cock 
again  as  soon  as  train  begins  to  move,  so  head  engineer  can  set  the  brake  if  he 
gets  a  signal  to  stop;  with  your  cut-out  open  he  cannot  set  brake. 

48* — ^Explain  the  operation  of  the  Air  SignaL  The  air  signal  has  a 
separate  line  of  train  pipe  and  hose  couplings  connecting  all  the  cars  with  the 
engine,  but  the  hose  couplings  are  made  so  that  they  cannot  be  coupled  into  the 
air  brake  couplings.  There  is  a  reducing  valve  on  the  engine  that  takes  air 
from  the  main  reservoir  line  to  charge  this  train  signal  line,  also  a  valve  which, 
when  operated,  blows  the  signal  whistle  in  cab.  On  each  car  and  connected  to 
signal  line  is  a  car  discharge  valve.  When  it  is  opened  the  train  signal  pipe 
pressure  is  suddenly  reduced.  This  operates  the  signal  valve  on  engine  in 
much  the  same  way  a  triple  piston  or  equalizing  piston  is  moved,  except  that 
the  signal  valve  has  an  air  tight  rubber  dis^hragm  instead  of  a  metallic  piston. 
A  sudden  reduction  of  pressure  at  this  dis^hragm  raises  it  up,  opening  valve  to 
whistle.  When  car  discharge  valve  is  closed  the  reducing  valve  recharges  sig- 
nal line  to  standard  pressure  ready  for  another  operation.  If  signal  line  does  not 
charge  to  standard  pressure  and  all  valves  seat  before  another  blast  from  car 
discharge  valve,  the  signals  will  not  be  distinct  and  accurate.  Standard  press- 
ure is  about  40  pounds. 

49* — ^If  signal  whistle  blows  each  time  the  engineer  releases  the 
brakcy  what  is  the  trouble  and  how  remedied  ?  If  the  signal  whistle  blows 
each  time  the  brake  is  released  it  is  a  sign  that  reducing  valve  on  engine  is 
stuck  open  and  you  have  full  main  reservoir  pressure  in  signal  hose,  which  is 
liable  to  burst  it;  besides  the  signals  are  not  accurate.  Clean  the  reducing 
valve  to  remedy  this  trouble.  Where  the  signal  valve  is  fastened  to  run  board 
under  seat  box,  slamming  the  cover  of  box  down  hard  will  sometimes  jar  valve 
off  its  seat  and  give  one  blast  of  whistle.  In  cold  weather  if  reducing  valve 
freezes  in  its  seat  the  whistle  will  generally  blow  one  blast.  Any  leak  in  air  sig- 
nal line  is  liable  to  operate  the  signal  and  give  the  wrong  signals.  Train  signal 
line^should  be  entirely  free  from  leaks. 

50* — ^Does  skillful  braking  not  require  as  good  judgment  as  making 
a^good^rccord  for  handling  a  train  in  other  ways?    Yes,  sir.     It  requires 
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a  great  deal  of  skill  to  do  good  braking  under  all  circumstances.  Good  Judg- 
ment is  needed  to  decide  just  how  tight  to  set  the  brake  to  stop.  The  condi- 
tion of  rail,  grade  at  stopping  places,  speed  of  train,  holding  power  of  brakes, 
and  all  other  conditions  must  be  considered  in  the  few  seconds  it  takes  to  make 
a  stop. 


BOOK  (REVIEW. 

The  Story  of  the  RaiboacL — By  Cy  Warman,  is  the  fourth  volume  of 
of  "  The  Story  of  the  West  Series,"  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  the  first  three 
being  "  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  and  "  The  Story 
of  the  Indian."  This,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series,  is  well  written,  well 
printed,  well  illustrated  and  well  bound.  The  author,  Mr.  Warman,  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  our  readers,  and  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  railway 
stories  has  been  established  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  In  this 
volume,  however,  Mr.  Warman  deserts  fiction  and  relates  in  a  graphic  manner 
the  building  of  the  first  of  the  Pacific  railways.  He  follows  the  engineer  who 
with  transit  ran  the  first  line  across  the  great  plains  of  the  West.  He  attends 
him  through  the  cations  and  over  the  Divide,  and  away  across  the  **  Great 
American  Desert "  of  our  school  days.  He  pictures  the  laying  of  the  rails,  the 
driving  of  the  last  spike,  and  the  nmning  of  the  first  trains  in  his  truly  interesting 
style,  and  in  addition  recites  the  early  history  of  railways  in  the  West.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Railroad  ":  The 
Origin  of  the  Idea ;  Early  Explorations  and  Surveys ;  The  Building  of  the  Road ; 
The  Tombs  of  the  Trail  Makers ;  The  Meeting  of  the  Rails ;  A  Brush  with  the 
Sioux;  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  The  Seer  of  the  Santa  Fe;  Life 
in  a  Grading  Gamp;  Peopling  the  Great  American  Desert;  The  Road  Reaches 
the  Rockies ;  The  Invasion  of  New  Mexico ;  The  Grand  Canon  War ;  Inci- 
dents of  the  Early  Days ;  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  The  Northern  Pacific ; 
The  Canadian  Pacific ;  Road  Making  in  Mexico ;  The  Opening  of  Oklahoma ; 
The  Railroad  Engineer;  At  the  Front;  The  Railroad  and  the  People;  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Express  Business ;  The  West  Today.  This  book  is  sold  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  New  Economy* — By  Laurence  Gronland.  In  this  volume  the 
author  devotes  364  pages  to  industrial  and  economic  questions,  and  introduces 
his  subjects  by  saying:  '*  Something,  indeed,  must  be  done!  That  was  true 
before  our  war  with  Spain — it  is  still  more  true  after  it.  To  be  sure,  we  as  a 
people  are  better  off  than  we  were  a  short  time  ago ;  this  is  conformable  to 
what  this  writer  has  long  insisted  iq)on,  to-wit :  that  our  competitive  system 
must  lead  to  disaster,  not  by  a  straight  road,  however,  but  by  a  wave-like  path 
—comparative  prosperity  alternating  with  steadily  increasing  adversity.  Hence 
the  better  times  we  now  enjoy  will  infallibly,  in  a  few  years,  be  followed  by  harder 
times  than  our  people  have  yet  endured. 

*'The  mere  fact  that  experience  must  have  taught  us  all  that  crises  are  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  become  more  and  more  destructive  should  admonish 
both  statesmen  in  power  and  reformers  to  utilize  these  years  of  comparative 
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sunshine — ^the  former  in  getting  something  ready  that  may  avert  the  storm, 
the  latter  in  being  ready  with  proposals  that  really  will  effect  what  they  intend  to 
accomplish.*'  He  then  advances  the  statement  '*  that  something  in  the  way  of 
economic  and  social  reform  should  be  done  is  still  more  urgent  after  the  Span- 
ish war.  Before  the  latter  the  need  of  it  was  as  pressing,  at  least,  as  our 
duty  to  liberate  the  Cubans.  Now  that  war  inevitably  has  greatly  Increased  the 
resources  of  our  plutocracy,  of  the  party  of  the  classes — Whence  it  becomes  im> 
perative  on  our  reform-forces  to  display  redoubled  activity.     Now,  what  is  this 

*  something '  that  must  be  done  ?     Prof.  N.  P.  Oilman  has  lately  written  a  book, 

*  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,'  which  will  be  frequently  quoted  in  this 
volume,  because  he  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the  classes.  There  he 
makes  the  observation:  'The  man  who  with  wisdom  answers  the  question. 
What  shall  we  do  today  ?  deserves  our  prime  respect.' " 

The  author  suggests  as  the  " something"  which  '*  must  be  done  ":  Obliga- 
tory Industrial  Arbitration,  Effective  Labor  Organizations,  State  Productive 
Work  for  the  Unemployed,  Municipal  Enterprises  under  State  Control,  State 
Management  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  State  Socialization  of  Mines,  a  National 
Telegraph  and  Express  System,  National  Banks  of  Deposits,  National  Banks  of 
Loans,  National  Control  of  Fares  and  Freight  Rates,  as  a  step  to  ^e  nationali- 
zation of  railroads ;  and,  lastly,  a  great  change  in  our  National  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  book  is  sold  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  for  $1.25. 

Kansas  Btireati  of  Labor  Report* — By  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner. This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  In- 
dustrial Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection,  of  Kansas,  and  treats  of :  Manufac- 
turing and  Industrial  Concerns,  Wage  Earners,  Zinc  and  Lead  Industry,  Petro- 
leum and  Natural  Oas,  Unsold  Oovemment,  School  and  Railroad-Orant  Lands, 
Factory  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Assessment  and 
Taxation,  Gas,  Water,  Electric  Light,  Street  Railways  and  Telephones,  Coopera- 
tion and  Labor  Exchange,  Annual  Reports,  and  Postage.  Published  by  the 
State,  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Air  Brake  Catechism* — By  C.  B.  Conger.  Revised  edition,  Novem- 
ber, 1898.  Nineteenth  thousand.  In  this  little  book  on  the  operations  of  the 
air  brake  we  find  five  pages  of  new  matter  and  a  number  of  illustrations  which 
were  not  in  any  previous  edition.  It  is  a  convenient  size  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  when  on  the  engine,  and  thus  be  right  on  hand  as  a  reference.  The 
explanations  of  the  operations  of  the  brake  are  given  in  a  way  that  is  easily  un- 
derstood, which  has  made  so  many  friends  for  its  author  among  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine.  A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fireman 
who  aims  to  be  progressive.  The  price  is  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it — 25 
cents  for  a  book  of  121  pages.  Locomotrue  Engmeering,  256  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  it  for  sale. 

Catechism  of  the  M*  C  B*  Rules* — By  the  McConway  &  Torley  Co. 
The  authors  say  by  way  of  introduction:  "We  send  you  (the  reader)  this  book- 
let in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  so  useful  that  you  will  always  carry  it  in  your 
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pocket  while  on  duty.  The  form  of  questions  and  answers  is  one  that  seems  to 
make  any  subject  easier  to  grasp  and  remember.  M.  N.  Forney  wrote  a  book 
called  a  **  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive/'  which  has  helped  hundreds  of  men 
to  understand  the  principles  of  the  slide  valve  and  steam  expansion.  Almost 
every  subject  of  importance  has  its  catechism,  and  we  think  that  the  M.  C.  B. 
Rules,  while  very  clear,  may  be  rendered  easier  to  understand  and  remember 
by  putting  them  into  this  form.  If  you  know  of  a  friend  who  needs  a  copy  of 
this  catechism,  we  will  send  it  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  large  copies  of  the 
miniature  catalogue  sheets  at  the  end  of  this  booklet,  ask  for  them ;  you  are 
welcome  to  them.  If  in  your  daily  practice  you  see  some  point  wherein  the 
Janney  Coupler  may  be  made  safer  or  more  efficient,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  Some  car  Inspectors,  and  other  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  seem 
to  think  that  M.  C.  B.  Couplers  are  like  Chinamen — ^they  all  look  alike;  but 
they  do  not,  and  if  you  have  to  report  a  failure  of  an  M.  C.  B.  coupler,  please 
don't  call  it  a  Janney  unless  it  really  Is  one.  The  Janney  Coupler  is  the  father 
of  all  the  M.  C.  B.  couplers,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for  all  its  de- 
scendants. When  your  copy  of  this  catechism  gets  dirty  and  too  much  thumb- 
worn,  ask  for  another." 

The  book  is  made  up  of  about  50  pages  of  questions  and  answers  on  Mas- 
ter Car  Builders'  rules,  numerous  illustrations  and  memo  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
leather  for  pocket  use.  This  book  is  sent  gratuitous  by  the  McConway  &  Tor- 
ley  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Detfoit — By  O.  A.  Bierce,  a  beautiful  album  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  printed  on  tinted  enameled  paper.  Published  by  Detroit 
Convention  and  Business  Men's  League.  One  of  the  most  interesting  para- 
graphs in  the  book  is  the  statement  on  the  title  page  that  '*all  the  work  on  this 
book  is  the  product  of  union  labor." 
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OfFlcial  Circular  No.  5,  1898-1899. 
IN  this  circular  from  the  Grand  Mas- 
X  ter  to  the  subordinate  lodges,  the 
following  appears : 

Work  cf  t/u  Vic€  Grand  Masters— tor  the 
year  beginning  January  1st,  1898i  ending 
October  3l8t,  1898,  is  as  follows: 

HANNAHAN. 

Lodges  visited 125 

Secret  meetings 147 

Members  addressed  and  instructed . .  2,93 1 

Members  initiated 336 

New  lodges  organized 12 

Public  meetings  held 6 

Miles  traveled 27,643 

WILSON. 

Lodges  visited 130 

Secret  meetings 199 

Members  addressed  and  instructed . .  4,216 

Members  initiated 216 

New  lodges  organized 4 

Public  meetings  held 67 

MilesUaveled 27,638 

MAIER. 

Lodges  Visited 152 

Secret  meetings 159 

Members  addressed  and  Instructed . .  2,261 

Members  initiated 234 

New  lodges  organized 4 

Public  meetings  held 41 

Milestraveled 42,505 

TOTAL. 

Lodges  visited 407 

Secret  meetings 505 

Members  addressed  and  instructed . .     9,408 

Members  initiated 786 

New  lodges  organized 20 

Public  meetings  held 1 14 

Milestraveled 97,786 

To  Whom  Beneficiary  CertficaUs  Shall  be 
Made  Payable, — ^The  Sixth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion enacted  the  following  law  governing 
the  Beneficiary  Department ; 

"The  Grand  Lodge  shall  establish  and 


maintain  a  beneficiary  department  to  be 
known  as  the  Beneficiary  Department  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  In 
which  all  the  members  who  are  eligible 
thereto  are  required  to  participate  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  substantial  relief  for 
members  who  may  become  totally  and  per- 
manently Incapacitated  from  performing 
manual  labor  from  any  of  the  causes  set  out 
in  the  Constitution  of  this  organization,  and 
for  the  further  purpose  of  providing  an  in- 
surance to  be  paid  In  case  of  the  death  of  its 
members.  Said  Insurance,  in  case  of  death, 
shall  be  paid  as  follows:  1st,  to  the  widow ; 
2d,  child  or  children;  3rd,  father;  4th, 
mother;  5th,  brothers  and  sisters,  if  there  be 
any :  Provided,  however,  that  the  members 
shall  have  the  right  to  change  the  order  of 
payment  as  per  laws  to  be  hereinafter  pro- 
vided; and  It  is  further  provided  that  a^ 
member  may,  at  his  option,  direct  that  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  his  Insurance  may  be^ 
paid  to  any  person  in  the  classes  above 
designated.  In  case  of  there  being  none  of 
the  above  relatives,  the  amount  may  be 
made  payable  to  whomsoever  the  member 
may  direct;  and  in  case  there  are  none  of 
the  above  relatives  Uving  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  member,  and  the  member  hav- 
ing failed  to  designate  any  other  beneficiary, 
the  amount  designated  in  his  policy  shall  be 
paid  to  the  lodge  to  which  the  member  be- 
longed at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Grand 
Lodge  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  and  col- 
lect assessments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

This  law  will  apply  to  all  certificates  issued 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  on  and  after  September 
21st,  1898,  the  date  upon  which  this  law 
took  effect,  and  the  secretaries  of  all  sub- 
ordinate lodges  should  exercise  great  care 
to  see  that  the  section  is  strictly  complied 
with  when  ftling  appUcatlons  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  or  making  transfers,  so  as  to  save  the 
necessity  of   returning  the   application  or 
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notice  of  transfer  when  the  same  is  filed 
with  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  account  of  the 
direction  as  to  the  payment  of  the  policy  not 
being  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

No  beneficiary  certificate  will  be  issued 
or  any  transfer  made  except  as  set  forth  in 
the  above  quoted  section. 

**  Locomotm  Firemen*  s  Magazine,**—**  1899 
must  be  the  banner  year  for  circulation  of 
the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maoazine."  So 
says  the  Editor  and  Manager;  and  let  the 
same  be  said  by  every  member  of  the  order. 
To  make  this  possible  it  will  require  only 
of  every  member  to  get  one  subscriber. 
Brothers,  will  you  not  do  this  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Maoazine  and  the  Brotherhood? 
Have  you  not  one  friend  who  has  an  admi- 
ration for  the  organization  and  the  work  in 
which  the  locomotive  firemen  are  engaged 
and  who  will  gladLy  contribute  one  dollar 
for  a  year's  subscri^on  to  the  best  railway 
publication  circulated?  Look  about  you 
and  make  the  effort,  and  send  to  Brother 
W.  S.  Carter  the  largest  subscription  list 
for  1899  ever  entered  to  the  credit  of  the 
Magazine.  Do  not  let  this  appeal  go  un- 
heeded. Send  in  the  subscription  to  the 
Maoazine  agent  of  your  local  lodge  and  let 
us  see  how  many  lodges  will  be  credited 
with  as  many  subscribers  as  they  have 
members  by  January  1st. 

Thtrty  Thousand.— On  June  30th,  1899, 
which  will  be  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  I  am  determined  that  the  membership 
of  the  Brotheriiood  shall  number  at  least 
thirty  thousand.  Our  present  membership 
is,  on  November  1st,  27,545.  To  accom- 
plish this  will  require  an  additional  roll  of 
three  thousand  recruits,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  losses.  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  bring  our  membership  up  to 
the  thirty  thousand  mark  if  we  will  all  unite 
and  center  our  efforts  upon  the  non-union 
firemen  throughout  the  country.  Having 
met  with  such  a  generous  response  to  our 
appeal  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  results  that  will  fol- 
low when  we  again  call  upon  our  brothers 
to  assist  us  in  increasing  our  rolls.  We  now 
have  five  hundred  and  forty-four  (544) 
lodges.  To  raise  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  place  our  membership  at  the 
thirty  thousand  mark  will  require  each 
lodge  to  add  at  least  five  new  members, 
and  I  now  call  for  this  number,  believing 
that  the  response  will  be  prompt  and  the  re- 
sults far  beyond  our  expectations. 


>^th  the  proceedings  of  the  ^xth  Biennial 
Convention,  which  will  be  forwarded  later 
on  to  the  lodges,  will  be  sent  copies  of  the 
booklet  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  for  free 
distribution  among  the  non-union  firemen. 
Let  these  be  distributed,  and  we  are  con- 
fident they  will  be  a  great  help  in  bringing 
in  new  members. 


Bonding  of  OfFicers  of  Subordinate  Lodges. 
IN  "Special  Circular  No.  1,  1898- 
I  1899  "  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  make  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  enacted  a 
law  amending  Section  108  of  the  present 
Constitution  concerning  the  bonding  of  local 
lodge  Receivers  and  Treasurers  of  Joint 
and  Local  Boards. 

January  1st,  1899,  the  Receiver  of  every 
Lodge,  as  well  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Joint 
and  Local  Protective  Board,  shall  be  bonded 
by  a  reliable  surety  company  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties,  etc. 

The  resolution,  which  was  adopted  and 
will  become  an  operative  law  on  January 
1st,  1899,  reads  as  follows: 

''Moved  by  Simeon  Clark,  Delegate 
No.  282;  seconded  by  Fred  McGregor, 
Delegate  No.  485: 

**  Resolved,  That  we  amend  Section  108  of 
the  Constitution  by  striking  out  the  words, 
'  He  shall  give  such  bond  conditional  upon 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  the 
Lodge  may  require,*  and  inserting  the 
words  'The  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer shall  bond  him  in  some  reliable  surety 
company,  conditional  upon  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  for  such  an  amount  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary.  The  cost  of  said 
bond  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Lodge. 

"Amended. 

"  Moved  by  W.  B.  Frazer,  Delegate  Lodge 
No.  327 ;  seconded  by  J.  W.  Donahue,  Del- 
egate Lodge  No.  414: 

"To  amend  to  Include  Treasurer  of  Joint 
and  Local  Protective  Boards. 

"Adopted.*' 

This  law  is  compulsory,  and  all  local 
lodges  will  take  notice  thereof  and  be  gov- 
erned accordingly. 

The  bonds  will  be  prepared  by  your 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  so  that  they 
can  be  issued  on  or  before  January  1st,  1899. 

The  local  or  subordinate  Lodge  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  premium  on  the  bond. 
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As  soon  as  can  be  learned,  the  cost  of  the 
premium  will  be  sent  to  the  Lodges,  so  that 
they  will  know,  In  ample  time,  just  what  the 
expense  will  be. 

The  Treasurers  of  Joint  and  Local  Pro- 
tective Boards  are  also  required,  imder  this 
same  law,  to  give  bond  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Receivers  of  Subordinate  Lodges. 


Shandy  and  the  Poets. 

fPON  the  urgent  request  of  the  Editor 
our  old  friend  **Shandy  McGuire" 
has  again  become  a  regular  contributor 
of  the  Firemen's  Magazine,  one  of  his 
poems  being  published  each  month. 
"Shandy's"  friends  are  glad  to  see  him 
back,  as  is  the  Editor,  but  to  the  latter 
*'Shandy"  has,  unwittingly,  brought  con- 
siderable grief.  It  has  occurred  in  this 
manner: 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Editor 
has  about  convinced  the  miilhns  of 
''poets"  in  the  coimtry  that  their  poetry 
is  not  desirable,  that  if  the  same  time 
was  q>ent  by  the  authors  in  writing 
prose,  on  the  same  subjects,  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Magazine,  the  member- 
ship at  large  would  be  better  pleased. 
By  constant  correspondence  the  poets 
were  persuaded  to  desist,  but  as  soon 
as  "Shandy's"  first  verses  were  pub- 
lished the  mails  brought  enough  poetry 
from  every  part  of  the  coimtry  to  fill 
the  book  and  it  has  required  the  ser- 
vices of  one  clerk  much  of  his  time  to 
take  dictated  letters  of  apologies  and 
excuses  which  the  Editor  sends  to  the 
poets  when  their  "poems"  are  returned. 
And  now,  to  C2p  the  climax.  Bro. 
"Shandy"  contributes  a  poem  for  this 
month's  issue  wherein  he  Invites  these 
same  "poets"  to  fill  the  Magazine  with 
verses.  May  some  kind  spirit  help  the 
Editorl 


A  Railroad  "Rough  Rider." 

fRAIN  robbers  who  attempted   to 
hold  up  a  D.  &  R.  G.  train  near 
Monument,  Colo.,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 


tember 28th,  found  material  for  a  real 
"  Rough  Rider  "  handling  the  scoop  on 
the  engine,  resulting  in  their  defeat.  A 
letter  from  J.  T.  Slattery,  of  Lodge 
273,  includes  the  foUowing: 

WiU  write  you  a  few  lines  in  behalf  of 
Lodge  273,  B.  of  L.  P.,  inclosing  clippings 
from  the  Denver  RepuUkan  of  date  of  Sep- 
tember 29th  and  30th,  giving  an  account  of 
the  brave  act  of  Frank  Bennett,  of  Lodge 
273,  and  how  he  saved  No.  3  from  being 
held  up.  Frank  was  promoted  next  day, 
and  has  been  on  the  right  side  ever  since. 
The  conductors  all  say  "  Bennett  is  like  an 
old-timer.** 

Mr.  B.  T.  Jeffery,  President  of  the  D.  & 
R.  G.,  presented  Bro.  Bennett  with  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  and  chain  in  behalf  of  the 
D.  &.  R.  G.  company ;  also  a  very  fine  let- 
ter. The  members  of  273  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Jeffery  for  his  recognition  of  Bro.  Ben- 
nett's courage.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Bennett, 
attended  the  last  convention  as  a  delegate 
from  Lodge  22,  Ladies*  Society,  Denver. 

The  Denver  papers  publish  accounts 
of  the  bravery  of  Bro.  Bennett,  and  the 
following  is  taken  therefrom: 

Engineer  Henry  Hlnman  was  in  his  oab 
when  his  locomotive  pulled  in  the  Rio 
Grand  train  last  night. 

The  cramped  quarters  on  the  tender  and 
on  either  side  of  the  big  "  moguFs**  boiler 
was  filled  at  once  with  newspaper  men  and 
railroad  men  anxious  to  hear  his  story  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape. 

"Frank  Bennett  did  it  aU,**  was  his  re- 
sponse. I  didn*t  have  a  chance  to  do  any- 
thing. Those  fellows  were  shooting  at 
everything  they  saw.  They  shot  at  him, 
they  shot  at  the  nigger  porter,  they  shot  a 
hole  in  the  door  of  the  express  car.  It  was 
a  plucky  thing  for  him  to  kick  that  fellow, 
when  he  had  no  gun  himself. 

"We  were  about  eight  minutes  late,  and 
were  dropping  off  down  hill.  I  had  my  seat 
up  and  was  leaning  out  of  the  window.  I 
thought  I  heard  the  fireman  holler  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  looked  across  and  he 
was  holding  up  his  hands.  Then  I  felt  a 
poke  and  looked  around  and  a  fellow  poked 
a  gun  in  my  face.  They  were  both  masked, 
that  is,  had  handkerchiefs  tied  across  Just 
under  the  eyes. 

"He  said:  'Stop  the  train.*    I  had  the 
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brakes  on,  anyhow,  to  steady  her  down  the 
hill,  and  I  put  on  the  air  some  more. 

" '  Stop  the  train  I '  he  hollered  again,  and 
I  said :  '  Tm  stopping  it  as  fast  as  I  can.'  I 
slowed  her  down,  and  then  he  said:  'Go 
on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop,'  so  I  let  her  roll  on 
a  while. 

"Then  I  heard  the  other  man  shoot  two 
shots  at  the  fireman.  Frank  kind  of  stag- 
gered toward  the  front  and  I  thought  he  was 
hit.  But  he  went  out  the  window  and  the 
fellow  after  him. 

''The  robber  got  scared  to  go  around  the 
front  and  stuck  on  the  steam  chest.  Then 
Frank  went  across  to  the  other  steam  ehest, 
and  at  last  the  fellow  started  to  follow  him, 
hanging  on  like  a  monkey.  Then  the  fire- 
man jumped  off. 

**  I  was  told  to  stop  the  train,  and  I  did. 
Not  an  emergency  stop,  but  with  the  brakes. 
They  had  six  sticks  of  dynamite  in  a  sack, 
with  the  fuses  on,  and  they  lighted  them 
with  my  torch  and  threw  them  under  the 
front  end  of  the  mail  car,  standing  on  the  back 
end  of  the  tank.  It  made  an  awful  noise. 
I  don't  wonder  the  passengers  were  scared. 

**  When  the  fireman  came  back  with  the 
gun  they  began  shooting  at  him,  and  I 
dived  under  the  car  and  got  away. 

"Those  fellows  meant  business,  I  tell 
you.  They'd  have  shot  a  man  right  there 
if  he  didn't  do  as  they  said.  I  saw  only  two 
of  them."    •••••• 

"When  we  left  Pafaner  Lake,"  said  Fire- 
man Bennett,  "  there  were  two  men  on  top 
of  the  mail  car,  next  to  the  engine.  I  saw 
them  crawling  around  up  there  and  thought 
they  were  bums.  After  we  got  down  hill 
a  ways  they  came  crawling  towards  the  en- 
gine and  got  down  on  the  hind  end  of  the 
tank.  1  saw  them  there,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them ;  still  thought  they  were  bums 
and  had  Just  come  down  to  lie  down. 

"Next  thing  they  were  coming  over  the 
tank,  masked  and  with  guns  in  their  hands. 
They  came  down  and  threw  their  guns  on 
me  and  on  Henry,  and  told  us  to  throw  up 
our  hands,  which  of  course  we  did.  The 
man  on  the  side  with  Hinman  was  asking 
him  for  the  torch.  He  told  him  it  was  in 
the  comer  behind  him.  The  man  on  my 
side  still  had  his  gun  on  me,  but  was 
down  in  the  tank.  1  was  in  the  cab,  up 
about  two  feet. 

"The  injector  was  throwing  water  into 
the  boiler,  and  Hinman  told  me  to  shut  it 
off.    I  did  so.    The  fellow  said  *  Gome  out 


of  there.'  I  turned  around  and  stepped  back 
to  the  hind  end  of  the  cab.  He  stepped 
back  a  little  ways,  and  told  me  to  come 
down  as  he  did  so.  He  looked  at  some- 
thing else,  and  I  kicked  him  under  the  chin 
as  hard  as  I  could.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  left  a  mark  or  not ;  it  ought  to. 

"The  man  staggered  back  against  the 
tank  and  I  turned  around,  opened  the  front 
window  and  went  out,"  continued  Bennett. 

"  He  fired  at  me  twice  as  I  went  out  and 
then  foltowed  me.  I  went  around  the  front 
of  the  engine,  and  he  got  as  far  as  the  steam 
chest  and  struck.  He  ooukln't  see  me  for 
the  engine  head,  but  I  could  see  him  imder 
the  boiler.  I  looked  on  the  front  for  a 
coupling  pin  to  hit  him  with,  but  I  couldn't 
find  any,  so  1  knew  my  only  chance  was  to 
jump.  The  train  was  going  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  stopped  between 
mile  posts  60  and  61 ;  the  last  sleeper  was 
Just  on  bridge  60. 

"The  engineer  stopped  the  train  so  the 
last  ear  was  about  three  car  lengths  ahead 
of  where  I  got  off. 

"  I  got  up  and  ran  right  to  the  sleeper.  I 
hollered  to  the  brakeman  before  I  got  there 
to  get  me  a  gun,  and  told  him  there  were 
some  hold-ups  around.  He  handed  me  a 
gun  and  I  ran  through  the  whole  train. 
Some  of  the  passengers  were  crawling  un- 
der the  seats.  I  told  them  to  come  out  and 
help  instead  of  hiding. 

"When  I  got  to  the  head  of  the  smoker 
I  turned  to  the  right,  where  the  men  were. 
They  had  Hinman  with  them,  but  I  didn't 
know  it  then.  I  commenced  shooting  the 
minute  I  got  there.  I  think  the  gun  I  had 
was  44.  It  was  double  action.  When  I 
commenced  to  shoot  they  turned  right 
around  and  commenced  to  shoot  at  me. 
That  gave  Hinman  a  chance,  and  he  went 
under  the  car  and  got  away. 

"  Before  I  shot  at  them  or  they  shot  at 
me  they  shot  through  the  door  of  the  ex- 
press car  and  were  at  work  with  dynamite 
under  the  car,"  continued  the  fireman. 

"After  1  emptied  the  gun,  two  men  were 
standing  by  me.  Both  had  guns,  and  one 
was  a  sheriff.  I  tried  to  get  their  guns,  and 
tried  to  get  them  to  do  some  shooting. 
They  wouldn't  do  it,  or  lend  me  their  guns. 

"Then  I  went  back  after  cartridges,  but 
the  sleeper  was  locked.  When  I  went  back 
again  the  men  were  gone.  I  could  see 
them  going  over  the  hill,  two  of  them. 
That's  all  I  saw.    I  went  down,  got  on  the 
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engine,  called  Hlnman,  and  we  pulled  out. 
There  waa  no  one  did  any  shootinf  at  all 
but  the  robbers  and  myself.  They  emptied 
their  two  guns  and  I  emptied  mine.'* 

Fireman  Bennett  has  the  reputation  among 
his  associates  in  the  Bumham  round  house 
of  being  a  very  quiet,  good  natured  and 
peaceable  man.  In  story  books  he  would 
be  at  once  promoted  to  the  engineer's  side 
for  his  bravery.  • 

Bennett  is  a  man  of  mediimi  height  and 
slender  build,  about  28  years  old,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  most  gentle  nature.  His  leg 
is  quite  badly  sprained  and  may  be  lame 
several  days. 

The  Members,  the  Lodges  and  the  Magazine. 
^S  Is  well  known  Subordinate  Lodges 
X  of  the  Brotherhood  are  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  all  subscriptions  or- 
dered by  their  authorized  Magazine 
Agents.  It  should  be  known  that  Sub- 
ordinate Lodges  are  not  responsible  for 
any  subscriptions  ordered  by  any  other 
member  than  the  authorized  Magazine 
Agent.  It  also  should  be  known  that 
the  Magazine  Department  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  can  not  enter  subscriptions  on 
Its  records  unless  orders  for  such  sub- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  the  full 
price  of  same — or  are  ordered  by  the 
authorized  Magazine  Agent  of  some 
Subordinate  Lodge. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  all  con- 
cerned— the  members,  the  Lodges  and 
the  Magazine — if  no  subscriptions  were 
'^charged"  to  any  Lodge,  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  **credit"  sys- 
tem was  superseded  by  the  "cash"  sys- 
tem. Then  no  Lodge  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  subscriptions  that  peo- 
ple outside  of  the  Brotherhood  have  re- 
ceived. But  the  Constitution  provides 
for  the  "credit"  system,  so  far  as  au- 
thorized Magazine  Agents  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  "credit"  system  must 
continue. 

The  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  every  member 
to  the  fact  that  no  one  but  the  author- 


ized Magazine  Agent  should  send  in 
"credit"  orders  for  subscriptions.  Such 
orders  can  not  be  entertained.  If  the 
Master,  Secretary,  or  any  other  officer 
or  member  of  a  Lodge,  desires  the 
name  of  a  subscriber  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  and  the  subscrpthn  charged 
to  the  Lodge,  this  officer  or  member 
should  turn  the  entire  matter  over  to 
the  authorized  Magazine  Agent  and.  if 
the  latter  decides  to  have  the  subscrip- 
tion charged  to  his  Lodge,  he  can 
notify  this  office. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  the  offi- 
cers and  members  would  all  take  an 
Interest  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
the  Magazine,  but  they  should  coilecf 
the  cash  and  remit  to  this  officewhai  the 
subscriptions  are  ordered.  By  this 
means  they  are  not  "saddling"  a  debt 
on  their  Lodge  which  Is  owed  by  some 
one  who  has  no  connection  with  the 
Brotherhood. 

During  the  year  1899  the  Editor 
(with  the  kind  assistance  of  members 
and  associate  Grand  Lodge  officers) 
proposes  to  increase  the  subscription 
list  to  10,CX)0  (in  addition  to  our  mem- 
bership). A  grand  lot  of  premiums  are 
going  to  be  offered  that  will  be  an  extra 
inducement  to  members  to  assist  the 
Editor.  If  any  of  the  general  monthly 
publications  had  27,500  "stockholders" 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  has  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine,  they  would  have 
a  million  subscribers.  If  the  members 
of  every  Lodge  in  the  Brotherhood 
would  earnestly  work  for  the  interests 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine, our  mailing  list  would  have  100,- 
000  names  in  it  and  our  advertising 
pages  would  nearly  pay  the  net  expense 
of  publishing  the  Magazine. 

The  effort  to  accomplish  such  results 
is  going  to  be  made.  The  Editor  and 
Manager  will  try  to  do  his  part.     He 
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will  produce  the  best  book  his  editorial 
ability  will  permit;  he  will  use  every 
constitutional  privilege  to  repay  the 
members  for  their  assistance;  If  he 
falls  he  will — ^try  again. 


The  Des  Moines  Convention. 

fHE  following  correspondence  has 
been  received  from  C.  M.  Krull, 
of  Lodge  102,  and  shows  that  the  Iowa 
boys  are  wide  awake  and  are  going  to 
begin  early  In  their  efforts  to  eclipse 
the  Toronto  convention.  They  have  a 
hard  task  ahead  of  them,  but  lots  of 
"ginger*'  in  them  and  the  whole  State 
of  Iowa  behind  them. 

At  our  regular  meeting  of  Confidence 
Lodge  102,  B.  of  L.  F.,  November  13.  1898, 
the  following  reaolution  waa  unanimouily 
adopted: 

Rtsobmi,  That  Fred  L.  Bamett  be  unani- 
mously elected  to  act  as  chairman  on  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Seventh 
Biennial  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  September,  1900,  with  full  power  to  act; 
also  empowered  to  select  his  own  sub-com- 
mittees. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  credentials 
forwarded  to  Bro.  Bamett: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Fred  L.  Bamett 
has  this  day  been  unanimously  elected  to 
act  as  chairman  on  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  1900  B.  of  L.  F.  conven- 
tion, with  full  power  to  act;  also  empowered 
to  select  his  own  sub-committees. 

(Signed)  F.  E.  Riley,  Master. 

R.  H.  Derrick,  Sec. 

[seal  102] 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  Confidence  Lodge 
102,  B.  of  L.  F.: 

1  received  notice  from  the  Secretary  that 
I  was  selected  by  a  unanimous  vote  as 
chairman  on  the  committee  of  arrangements 
of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Crand  Lodge 
B.  of  L.  F.,  which  meets  In  this  city  on  the 
seoond  Monday  in  September,  1900;  also 
with  full  power  to  act  and  to  appoint  my 
sub-committees. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Lodge  for  the  high 
honor  conferred  on  me  and  state  that  I  will 
accept  the  office  and  promise  my  best  work. 


and  believe  that  when  done  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  your  action. 

Bebw  will  be  found  my  committee  on 
arrangements  and  officers  of  the  same,  hop- 
ing all  will  be  satisfied,  and  state  to  you  that 
every  member  of  these  committees  must 
work. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  me.    Fraternally  yours, 
Fred  L.  Barnett. 

CommHt€€  cf  Arrangements  for  1900  Con- 
vmttum — Fred  L.  Bamett,  chairman;  C.  M. 
Krullt  vice-chairman;  F.  E.  Riley,  auditor; 
R.  H.  Derrick,  secretary;  N.  P.  Collins, 
treasurer. 

Reception  Commtttee—^.  L.  Carrs,  chair- 
man; E.  E.  Rehms,  vice-chairman,  E.  Rhea, 
secretary;  Victor  Beaudoin,  Jos.  Krissinger, 
W.  D.  Sinniman,  0.  M.  Cathney,  WiUlam 
Feeney,  C.  D.  Hutchinson. 

Entertainment  Committee— T,  J.  Howard, 
chairman;  J.  E.  Platner,  vice-chairman; 
Henry  Venn,  secretary;  Burt  Johnson,  Sam 
Lyler,.  Pat  Smith,  Chas.  Colby,  Joe  Brooks, 
O.  Mulstay. 

» » 

Premiums  Awarded. 

SINCE  going  to  press  on  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Magazine,  the 
following  premiums  have  been  awarded 
to  energetic  Magazine  Agents  and  others 
who  have  Interested  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Magazine,  and  have 
proven  that  Interest  by  sending  In  orders 
for  subscriptions : 

P.  J.  McGuire,  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 
Magazine  Agent  of  Lodge  401— One  *'Premo 
V"  Camera;  also  one  copy  of  Atr^  Brake 
Catechism — Conger. 

G.  A.  Lashus,  Ogden,  Utah,   Mi^:azine 
Agent  of  Lodge  98— One  copy  of  Progress- 
ive Exammathns  of  Locomotive  Engmeers  and 
Firemen  for  Promotion—  H  111. 
♦  ■» 

The  Brotherhood's  Finances. 
|N  his  "Monthly  Report  No.  4,*' 
I  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  F. 
W.  Arnold  includes  the  following  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  General  Fund  for  the  month  of 
October,  which  shows  the  enormous 
busing  transacted  by  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer's  department,  and  the 
splendid  financial  standing  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Rremen : 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements — General  Fund. 

Balanee  on  hand  October  1,  1898 $132,494.91 

Received  during  month  endinf  October  31,  1898—- 

Account  of  Beneficiary  Asaessmenta 50, 190,00 

Account  of  Grand  Duea,  Suppliea  and  Miacellaneoua 1 ,893.64 

Account  of  Magazine 1,010.03 

Diabursed  during  month  ending  October  31,  1898— 

Account  of  Beneficiary  Claima  51,160.00 

Account  of  Grand  Lodge  and  Convention  expeniea 3,707.01 

Account  of  Magazine 1,736.83 


$185,588.58 


50,593.84 


Total  Balance  on  hand  in  General  Fund  November  1,  1898 $128,994.74 


An  Explanation. 

SOME  time  ago  a  book  was  adver- 
tised In  the  Magazine  by  the  Me- 
chanics' Supply  Company,  and  shortly 
thereafter  several  complaints  reached 
this  office  from  readers  that  they  had 
remitted  cash  for  the  book  and  "  could 
get  no  reply  to  their  communications." 
A  statement  of  the  facts  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Kraft, 
of  the  Mechanics'  Supply  Company 
claimed  that  an  injustice  had  been 
done  his  company.  I  notified  Mr. 
Kraft  that  I  had  referred  the  entire 
matter  to  Mr.  Gates,  who  at  that  time 
had  control  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  Magazine,  and  if,  after  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Gates  could  Indorse  the  re- 
liability of  the  Mechanics'  Sup^y  Com- 
pany, such  indorsement  would  be  pub- 
lished in  these  pages.  The  following 
was  received  from  Mr.  Gates  on  No- 
vember 16th: 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  14,  1898. 
W,  N.  Gates,  Esq,,  Mgr,  Advirtising  Dept,, 
Cleuehnd,  Ohh, 
Dear  Mr.  Gates:  On  page  97  of  Firb-^ 
men's  Magazine,  July  number,  there  ap- 
peared an  item  with  reference  to  aome  com- 
plaints made  to  the  Magazine  with  reference 
to  orders  sent  to  the  Mechanic's  Supply 
Company  not  being  filled  promptly.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  state  to  your 
readers  that  the  trouble  was  occasioned  by 
our  binders  being  unable  to  All  our  orders 
promptly  for  a  short  time;  but  for  a  long 


time  we  have  been  filling  all  orders  sanie 
day  they  are  received,  and  have  all  orders 
filled  to  date.    If  you  have  had  time  to  In- 
vestigate in  the  interest  of  your  readers  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  found  that  buslneas 
wt^  us  is  now  and  has  been,  with  a  brief 
exception,  perfect^  aatisfaotory. 
Yours  truly. 
Mechanics*  Supply  CoMPAirr. 
Walter  G.  Krapt,  Prest 
I  have  personally  investigated  Mr.  W.  G. 
Kraft  and  the  Mechanics*  Supply  Company, 
and  believe  that  the  statements  above  are 
true,  and  that  they  will  carry  out  all  their 
promises  In  the  future.         W.  N.  Gates. 


A  Railroad  Dog. 

tM.  CAMPBELL,  Master  of  262. 
sends  the  following  newspa^r  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  "Rufus,  the  Rail- 
road Dog,"  of  whom  many  delegates 
heard  while  at  the  Toronto  Convention. 
'*  Rufus ''  met  his  death  on  October 
20th: 

There  is  deep  sorrow  in  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific shops  at  Toronto  Junction. 

Rufus  is  dead. 

He  died  "with  hia  boots  on,**  as  was  al- 
ways predicted  he  would. 

Rufus  was  only  a  dog,  and  the  veriest 
mongrel  at  that;  yet  the  grief  around  the 
yards  and  over  the  division  when  the  news 
of  his  death  spread  was  almost  as  poignant 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  men. 

There  wasn*t  an  employe  on  the  road 
from  Montreal  to  Windsor  but  knew  Rufus. 
Since  Rufus  opened  his  eyes  to  this  world, 
five  years  ago,  he  has  never  been  out  of 
sight  or  sound  of  a  locomotive.    HIi  puppy- 
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hood  was  spent  In  the  roundhouse  at  Toronto  motive  out  of  East  St.  Louts.  111.,  on  the  T. 

Junction,  and  his  education  was  confined  to  St.  L.  &  K.  C.  (Clover  Leaf)  Railway,  in 

locomotives.    Before  he  was  three  months  1893.     Address  any  particulars  to  Owen 

old,  the  animal  was  traveling  around  the  Mack,  101  McReynolds  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

country  on  freight  locomotives.     By  the  <  < 

time  he  was  fuU-grown  he  knew  as  much  Ai.tn«uilo/<<ramn«*. 

about  the  engine  as  the  driver  himself,  and  _„^  ,  „  iiCKnowieagementt. 

sometimes  tried  to  persuade  the  engineer  W^^  foUowing  persons  desire  to  ac- 

that  he  knew  more.    Several  times  while  •   knowledge   receipt  of    beneficiary 

lying  in  the  cab  of  a  running  locomotive,  claims,  and  express  their  s^)precIatlon 

staring  out  into  the  night,  Rufus' sharp  nose  of  same  through  the  columns  of  the 

detected  cattle  on  the  track  and  warned  the  k4 AQAriMR  • 
engineer  in  time  to  avert  serious  accidents. 

When  not  riding  in  the  engine  cab  Rufus  E.  P.  NeeHn,  Kemptville,  Ont. 
always  rode  on  top.    He  disdained  to  board  C.  A.  Baker,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
an  engine  when  it  was  standing.    He  would  Charles  E)ow,  Reeve  Craig,  Ont. 
wait  until  the  locomotive  had  attained  quite  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Cood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
a  smart  pace,  then,  planting  himself  between  Mrs.  E.  C.  Van  Epps,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
the  rails,  would  leap  upon  the  pilot,  clamber  ^  ^ 
upon  the  deck,  cross  the  steam  chest,  scurry  Tk   u 
along  the  running  board  and  haul  himself  '  "*  ™^  Account, 
under  the   hand-rail  upon  the  boiler   top,  JBHE  following    donations  were   re- 
and  from  the  boiler  top  leap  to  the  cab  top.  W  celved  from  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
It  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  Rufus  motive  Firemen  lodges  for  the  month 
whettier  the  engine  ,was   running  at  full  ^^  Q^^^^e     1898: 
speed  or  not;  he  wasn't  afraid  to  mount  to 
the  cab  top.                                                      No.     9 $11.00 

To  Rufus'  fearlessness  of  rushing  looo-  159 8.00 

motives  he  owes  his  death.  Yesterday  Rufus  185 12.00 

was  riding  into  the  roundhoiise  on  an  en-  21 1 6.00 

gine  when  he  saw  a  yardman  for  whom  he  232 5.00—^42.00^ 

had  a  special  spite  riding  down  the  yard  on    O.  R.  C.  Divisions 115.00 

a  yard  engine.    Rufus  Jumped,  and,  run-    B.  L.  E.  Divisions 61.50 

ning  across,  attacked  the  yardman,   who    B.R.T.  Lodges 93.81 

was  riding  on  the  foot-board  in  front  of  the    L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T.  43 2.00 

engine.     The  yardman  fought  Rufus  off    L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  85 5.00 

with  his  hat.    The  dog  ran  in  front  of  the  Personat— 

engine  and  tried  to  jump  upon  the  footboard    M.  Whalen 1.00 

to  attack  the  yardman  at  closer  quarters.  Souvenir  Book»— 

when  he  sUpped  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels.  Mrs.  Ella  Robinson,  0. 1.  A.  Div.  86      1 .05 

He  was  instantly  killed.  Mrs.  G.  Tumbull,  L.  A.  T.  Lodge  43      2.25 

His  death  was  announced  by  a  notice  on  Chas.  Dunbar,  B.  L.  F.  Lodge  234.        .75 

the  roundhouse  blackboard,  and  the  flag  was  J.  F.  Unger,  B.  R.  T.  Lodge  518  . .       1 .20 

hoisted  at  half-mast.    His  funeral  took  place  W.  C.  Ronald,  B.  R.  T.  Lodge  24 . .       1 .  SO 

this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.     A  carpenter  R.  G.  Bullock,  B.  R.  T.  Lodge  543.      1 .65 

took  Refus'  measure  and  buih  him  a  hard-  Mrs.  E.  J.  Schmttten,  member  Div. 

wood  coffin.    The  coffin  was   lined  with  71,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C,  proceeds  of 

waste,  and  at  3  o'clock  the  body  was  in-       an  excursion 21 .36 

terred  In  the  rear  of  the  roundhouse.    A  /^      j        i  

head-board  bearing  his  name  and  age  marks  Grand  total $350.07 

the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  Mrs.  Tlffeny,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Div.  No. 

____^^^__  60,  one  quih. 

l7^       "ui    .  j  **'••  '^"»***'  L-  A-  *<>  O.  R.  C.  Div.  No. 

Addresses  Wanted.  85,  one  quilt. 

Mat.   Mack.— Information  wanted    con-  Respectfully  submitted, 

coming   the  location  of  one  Mat.  Mack.  F.  M.  Inoalls,  Sec'y. 

When  last  heard  from  he  was  firing  a  loco-  .  Higkkaid  Park,  HL 
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SOME  QUERIES. 

SHANDY  IIAOUIRE. 

I  wonder  where  are  the  lads  of  yore? 

And  the  lassies  that  knew  my  pen? 
All  those  charming  girls,  with  gab  galore, 

And  those  active,  brainy  men — 
Those  smart  gents  who  sang  sweet  serenades 

To  ensnare  the  comely  dears, 
And  the  girls  all  ready  to  cUmb  life's  grades 

With  the  future  engineers? 

All  the  tilts  we  had  in  a  friendly  way 

Are  shrined  in  memory  yet; 
And  they  make  me  wince  just  as  fresh  today 

As  first  when  read,  you  bet  1 
It  was  give  and  take,  not  below  the  belt; 

All  were  honest,  stand-up  blows. 
Such  as  sluggers  give  on  the  exposed  pelt 

Of  a  fellow's  face  and  nose. 

I'd  renew  my  youth,  and  forget  the  time 

That  on  tripping  feet  sped  on, 
To  peruse  again  the  melodious  rhyme 

Of  the  dear  old  writers  gone; 
But  perhaps  like  me,  they  did  la^  grow. 

And  supposed  that  they  needed  rest; 
They  got  sadly  left,  if  they  fancied  so, 

For  the  brain  loves  toiling  best. 

They  may  all  be  husbands  and  wives  ere  this. 

And,  who  knows,  but  blessed  with  twinsl 
With  their  homes  chock  full  of  connubial  bliss. 

As  they  soothe  their  teething  grins! 
I  was  there  myself,  I  know  what  it  is. 

For  I  dry-nursed  kids  all  night. 
And  I  always  wore  a  delighted  phiz 

In  my  cake-walks  till  daylight. 

I  could  sing  a  song  to  their  piercing  squalls 

Or  a  hymn,  as  the  case  would  be; 
And  respond  likewise  to  their  mother's  calls 

When  she'd  curtain  lecture  me! 
And  I  told  the  fun  to  the  readers,  too. 

Of  the  dear  old  Magazine; 
Why  can't  other  victims  likewise  do. 

Till  their  ••  wedded  Joys  "  are  seen  ? 

Take  your  old  harps  down  from  their  dusty  shelves. 

And  awake  their  strings  anew; 
'Twill  be  joyful  toil,  you'll  reward  yourselves. 

And  your  household  darlings,  too. 
Let  us  *'  don  the  mlts  "  in  a  friendly  way. 

And  your  hearts  will  bound  wltii  glee 
As  you  bring  your  brains  into  active  play 

In  a  kid-gloved  bout  with  me. 
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Hazel  Lodge  No.  3.  Udles*  Society, 
has  passed  resolutions  of  respect  for  their 
late  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Teale. 

"What  ShaU  I  Give?"  is  the  titie  of 
an  artistic  catalogue  of  Christmas  goods  la- 
sued  by  the  Webb  C.  Ball  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lodge  83  is  advancing  constantly. 
New  members  are  being  entered  on  the 
records  of  that  Lodge  at  ahnost  every  meet- 
ing. 

The  attention  of  every  member  Is 
called  to  the  article  in  "Brotherhood  Topics" 
this  month  entitled,  "The  Members,  the 
Lodges  and  the  Maoazine." 

The  "Lehigh  strike"  took  place  on 
November  18,  1893,  just  five  years  ago, 
since  which  time  the  Brotherhood  has  not 
been  engaged  in  a  similar  dispute. 

On  Noveml)er  29th  the  federated  or- 
ders at  Norfolk,  Va.,  were  to  have  held  a 
great  union  meeting.  Perhaps  for  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Magazine  some  one  who  was 
present  will  write  an  account  of  the  same  for 
publication. 

The  announcement  Is  received  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  B.  A.  Whipple,  wife  of  B. 
A.  Whipple,  of  Lodge  203.  Mrs.  Whipple 
was  a  sufferer  for  many  months  and  the 
many  friends  and  the  members  of  203  join 
in  extending  sympathy. 

A  member  of  462  writes  that  J.  M. 
Homer,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
that  lodge,  has  secured  a  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  for  tne  purpose  of  taking  a  course  in 
dentistry.  His  many  friends  wish  him  un- 
bounded success  in  his  profession. 

A  member  of  203  writes:  "It  Is 
said  that  D.  J.  Whipple  and  M.  Bishop  had 
a  merry  ride  on  the  'goat*  of  203.  C.  W. 
Mitchell  'broke  the  record'  on  engine  222 
on  November  5th.  M.  W.  Smith  is  a  reli- 
able member  of  203  and  is  always  on  time. 
Business  is  good  on  the  B.  &  C,  and  we  are 
getting  a  lot  of  members,  someone  every 
meeting. 

The  celebrated  "Douglass  Shoe"  has 
now  added  to  its  celebrity  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  union  stamp  on  all  shoes  manu- 
factured subsequent  to  November  1st.  The 
W.  L.  Douglass  Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton, 


Mass.,  have  met  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  have 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  entire 
plant  is  unionized  and  the  union  label 
adopted. 

The  recent  election  In  the  State  of 
Colorado  brought  the  railway  Brotherhoods 
to  the  front  in  legislative  matters.  M.  M. 
Smith,  of  Lodge  140,  B.  L.  P.,  who  has 
been  prominent  in  work  on  the  legislative 
board  of  railway  employes  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
and  it  is  reported  that  other  railway  men 
were  successful. 

A  copy  of  the  Inland  Sentinel,  of 
Kamloop,  B.  C,  which  has  been  received 
in  this  office  gives  an  account  of  a  serious 
wreck  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  on  November  10th, 
in  which  the  engineer,  James  Little,  and  a 
brakeman,  E.  Reid,  were  killed,  and  the 
fireman,  J.  George,  received  serious  hiju- 
ries.  Engineer  Little  was  a  brother  of 
David  Uttle,  of  Lodge  341,  B.  L.  P. 

A  member  of  215  writes:  "R.  H. 
Bortle,  Past  Master  of  215,  and  delegate  to 
Toronto,  took  unto  himself  a  bride  on  Sep- 
tember 27th,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They 
took  for  their  honeymoon  trip  a  tour  through 
the  Western  States  and  are  now  located  at 
Longview,  Texas.  Any  favors  shown  to 
Bro.  Bortle  by  the  Western  brothers  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by  215's  members.  The 
members  of  215  congratulate  Bro.  Bortle." 

A  clipping  from  a  newspaper  received 
in  this  office  gives  an  account  of  a  serious 
wreck  of  a  1  lO-ton  locomotive  in  Cow  Creek 
Caflon  on  the  Southern  Pacific  (presumably 
in  Northern  California  or  Oregon).  The  en- 
gineer, D.  J.  Byrne,  of  Lodge  193,  was  seri- 
ously but  not  fatally  injured.  Bro.  Byrne 
was  a  member  of  our  Grand  Executive 
Board,  1894  to  1896,  and  one  of  the  best 
workers  for  the  Brotherhood  on  the  Pacific. 

A  member  of  Lodge  261  writes  as 
follows:  "G.  K.  Anderson,  Secretary  and 
Receiver  of  Lodge  261,  is  a  good  worker 
and  is  a  genuine  Brotherhood  man.  No 
better  man  could  be  found  for  the  office  of 
Collector,  than  Jaa.  E.  Clark,  of  261,  al- 
ways  obliging  and  has  the  money  for  the 
Receiver  always  at  hand.  Thomas  New- 
man is  one  of  the  old-timers,  kind  and  true 
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always.  When  a  B.  of  L.  F.  man  comes 
along  there  is  a  home  for  him.  He  cannot 
be  beaten.    Hurrah  for  'By  Jacks.*  *' 

Some  years  ago,  while  pulling  a  train 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central,  Engineer  John  J. 
Leighton  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  acci- 
dental Injuries  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
a  foot.  He  invented  an  artificial  limb  for 
himself  which  included  new  features  and 
proved  satisfactory.  Bro.  Leighton,  who  is 
a  member  of  Division  516,  B.  L.  E.,  then 
began  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  for 
others,  utilizing  the  devices  which  he  had 
patented,  and  now  he  conducts  quite  an  ex- 
tensive business  at  366  Wabasha  street,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  will  send  descriptive  in- 
formation concerning  his  artificial  limbs  to 
those  writing  him.  Because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  B.  L.  E.,  the  Magazine  takes 
pleasure  in  commending  Bro.  Leighton  to 
its  readers. 

Some  months  ago  a  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Correspondence  which  affected 
the  reputation  of  an  ex-member.  This  ex- 
member  sends  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Herald  of  November  2d: 
* 'George  Rima  was  discharged  by  County 
Judge  Ross  yesterday  after  the  completion 
of  the  evidence  of  the  People  upon  the  in- 
dictment charging  Rima  with  grand  larceny 
in  taking  money  belonging  to  fellow  board- 
ers in  East  Fayette  street.  The  only  evi- 
dence that  was  presented  by  the  People  was 
that  the  money  and  Rima  disappeared  on 
the  same  day.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  Rima  spent  money  or  other  corrobora- 
tive detail.  The  Court  heki  that  the  fact 
that  the  money  and  Rima  disappeared  the 
same  day  was  no  concliisive  evidence  that 
he  took  it." 


From  the  First  Vice  Grand  XastMr. 

There  is  no  Lodge  in  the  organiza- 
tion in  a  better  condition  financially  and 
otherwise,  than  175. 

L.  M.  Sorrell,  although  for  years  an 
engineer,  is  still  one  of  452*s  most  active  and 
enthusiastic  members.  Sorrell  is  the  proper 
article. 

J.  F.  Taylor,  with  a  large  delegation 
from  452,  was  present  at  the  organization  of 
Richard  Wyatt  544,  at  Point  Pleasant,  West 
Va.,  and  rendered  valuable  services. 

Mozart  395,  at  Benwood  Junction, 
is  in  every  way  in  a  splendid  condition. 
With  such  officers  in  charge  as  now  guard 
its  welfare,  the  future  of  395  is  in  no  danger. 

J.  E.  Campbell  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  B.  L.  F.  Through  his  good  work  it 
was  made  possible  to  organize  Lodge  540, 
at  Springfield,  HI.  With  such  men  repre- 
senting the  B.  of  L.  E.,  the  bonds  of  unity 
will  become  more  firmly  established. 


No.  408  was  represented  by  a  large 
delegation  at  the  recent  organization  of  540. 
Through  the  assistance  rendered  by  them 
the  work  was  speedily  and  pleasantly  accom- 
plished. 

No.  187  is  in  remarkably  good  con- 
dition. The  interest  taken  by  the  member- 
ship will  eventually  resuh  in  a  complete 
membership  on  the  Clover  Leaf  out  of 
Charleston. 

W.  H.  Nason  and  John  Nulk.  of  9. 
assisted  in  the  work  of  organizing  545;  their 
services  were  appreciated.  With  such  vet- 
erans to  assist  in  organizing,  the  labor  be- 
comes a  pleasure. 

B.  S.  Bailey,  Master  of  No.  1 1 1 ,  has 
the  sympathy  of  all.  Mrs.  Bailey  has  con- 
sumption and  at  present  is  very  low.  Bro. 
Bailey  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted 
members  to  the  cause  in  111. 

Ke^  away  from  Parkersburg  on  Hal- 
lowe'en. The  bean  shooters  of  452  mix 
brickbats  with  their  beans,  and  God  help  the 
poor  Brother  who  happens  to  be  their  guest 
on  that  great  day  of  celebration. 

Never  in  the  history  of  184  has  the 
lodge  been  in  the  splendid  condition  it  is  in 
at  present.  Its  success  in  a  great  measure 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  present  pleasant  and 
popular  Master,  Frank  W.  Lewis. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  such  splendid  condition  at  Kenova 
and  Ceredo,  when  such  men  as  J.  H.  Cooper 
are  in  the  harness.  It  means  a  strong  pull, 
a  steady  pull,  and  all  pull  together. 

Dick  Lane  and  Frank  Lewis,  of  184, 
will  soon  become  benedicts.  They  are  to 
spend  their  honeymoon  in  Chicago,  and  have 
engaged,  respectively,  the  attic  and  cellar  of 
the  First  Vice-Grand  Master's  home. 

The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
Big  Four  met  at  Indianapolis  November  2d, 
and  organized.  The  boys  made  a  good  selec- 
tion in  their  Chairman,  who  1  am  sure  will 
intelligently  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Star  511,  is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  name.  The  condition  and  future  of  the 
Lodge  is  certainly  bright  and  encouraging. 
The  membership  is  made  up  of  the  most 
faithful  fellows  who  ever  knelt  at  an  altar. 

F.  J.  Parrington,  of  511,  is  proving 
himself  to  be  a  model  officer  as  Master.  He 
discharges  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
dignity  becoming  a  diplomat.  Under  his 
leaderahip  51 1  Is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front. 

Mrs.  Russell,  wife  of  C.  H.  Russell, 
of  185,  is  an  interested  worker  in  the  cause. 
A  message  reaching  her  home  or  any  work 
required  of  her  husband  will  be  promptly 
attended  to  by  Mrs.  Russell  in  her  husband's 
absence. 
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The  members  of  294  complain  of 
being  run  so  hard  that  there  is  never  a  quo- 
rum in  at  any  time  to  hold  a  meeting.  Not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  business,  old 
Ohio  River  is  never  recorded  in  the  delin- 
quent column. 

Tom  Roberts,  and  Thos.  Floyd.  Mas- 
ter of  175,  with  their  Indians,  attended  the 
organization  of  545.  It  required  Bro.  Floyd 
and  the  entire  band  to  keep  Bro.  Roberts 
from  donning  his  war  paint  and  painting  the 
town  a  dismal  hue. 

Although  the  members  of  223  have 
scarcely  time  to  change  their  clothes  on  ac- 
count of  a  rush  of  business,  the  boys  are 
never  too  tired  to  take  in  new  members. 
Just  at  Resent  Green  Valley  Is  having  a 
boom  in  candidates. 

While  the  conditions  at  Massillon  are 
not  as  pleasant  as  might  be  desired,  the 
members  of  198  are  as  loyal  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Boys,  don't  get  disBOuraged;  remem- 
ber the  old  adage  and  be  of  good  heart.  The 
darkest  hour  Is  before  dawn. 

Gus  Engleman,  the  popular  Master 
of  535,  has  resigned  his  position  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  One  man*s 
loss  is  the  other's  gain.  There  is  no  dross 
in  Bro.  E.'s  composition,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  boys  will  find  him  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  their  ranks. 

Morgan  Muir,  Master  of  187,  is  just 
the  man  for  the  position.  His  heart  is  In  the 
cause.  Clear  and  logical  in  his  views  and 
honest  in  his  convictions.  Such  men  are 
the  foundation  stones  on  which  the  organi- 
zation has  been  erected.  Boys,  keep  them 
in  the  harness — ^you  will  make  no  mistake. 

The  organization  of  545  was  a  day 
to  be  remembered.  Delegations  were  in  at- 
tendance from  surrounding  lodges,  and  the 
visitors  all  departed  for  their  homes  of  an 
opinion  that  the  new  recruits  in  545  knew 
how  to  make  strangers  feel  at  home  when 
among  them. 

S.  J.  Irish,  Master  of  356,  put  on 
his  Ufe  preserver  in  company  with  the  First 
Vice- Grand  Master,  in  a  storm  that  would 
make  the  strongest  falter  to  go.  "S.  J.*'  is 
no  spring  chicken,  but  Just  such  men  as  the 
organization  leans  on.  The  soldiers  in  356 
swear  by  their  Master. 

Thos.  Ooran,  Master  of  2,  has  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  friends  and  members 
of  the  organization  in  his  present  affliction. 
On  November  1st,  his  little  boy,  13  years 
old,  while  climbing  on  cars  switching  in  the 
Monon  yards,  fell  under  them  and  had  both 
arms  crushed  off.  At  this  writing  the  child 
is  stUl  alive. 

John  McNamee  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
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pany.  John  was  too  loyal  to  labor's  cause, 
hence  he  must  go.  The  sympathy  of  the 
employes  is  with  him,  and  the  general  im- 
pression prevails  that  Mr.  Loree  will  order 
his  reinstatement.  He  certainly  deserves 
the  best  of  treatment  from  us. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  organization,  F.  G.  Saner,  of  408,  or 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Saner.  Their  whole  souls 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  cause;  night  and  day 
they  respond  cheerfully  when  called  upon. 
May  they  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  for 
years  to  come. 

There  will  be  an  opening  at  Mattoon 
in  the  Lodge  room  of  1 1 1 — it  is  a  carbuncle. 
Bro.  Gisna  is  the  imfortunate  victim.  Bros. 
Sargent  and  Garter  will  be  present  and  per- 
form the  operation  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
Lodge  room  is  now  betog  prepared.  Oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  all  those  things 
known  to  science  will  be  introduced.  In  the 
meantime  Bro.  Cisna  has  been  instructed  to 
got  his  liver  in  condition  for  the  operation. 


From  the  Second  Vice  Grand  Mast«r. 

Lewis  Wertz  is  the  war  horse  of  104. 

Davis,  of  490,  is  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide. 

S.  H.  Opdyke,  of  13,  has  moved 
again. 

John  Costello,  of  235,  is  "round  like 
a  balL" 

C.  M.  Creese,  of  219,  is  an  ideal 
Master. 

J.  S.  Holbert,  of  230,  is  an  ideal 
Vice-Master. 

W.  C.  Weneland.  of  235,  is  an  0.  K. 
B.  L.  F.  man. 

Thomas  Doyle,  of  462,  is  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide. 

John  O'Niel  is  the  champion  ice 
cream  eater  of  3. 

The  young  members  of  257  forget 
the  meeting  days. 

D.  B.  Gordon,  of  183,  is  a  true  blue 
Brotherhood  man. 

S.  E.  Wick,  of  257,  is  a  full  fledged 
Brotherhood  man. 

J.  D.  Rauth,  of  541,  is  an  ideal 
Brotherhood  man. 

Geo.  Savitz,  of  13,  is  still  one  of  the 
B.  L.  F.  standbys. 

Gibson,  of  104,  is  the  ideal  Warden, 
and  don't  you  forget  iti 

A.  P.  Stackhouse,  of  271,  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  Warden. 
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Talk  about  your  walkers!  but  Wm. 
Caskey,  of  11 » is  a 'corker. 

With  S.  M.  Anderson  at  the  helm, 
392  is  coming  to  the  front. 

Lewis  Conover,  of  27 1 ,  is  the  only 
member  who  has  the  pass. 

J.  A.  Grafton,  of  235,  is  one  of  the 
P.  R.  R.  * 'crack"  firemen. 

No.  490  has  a  midget  who  travels 
under  the  name  of  "Fatty." 

J.  Sherry  and  E.  Prall,  of  11,  are 
true  blue  Brotherhood  men. 

Ed.  Englehard,  of  466,  ably  repre- 
sented his  Lodge  at  Toronto. 

W.  C.  Baker,  of  104.  is  an  Ideal 
chairman  for  a  union  meeting. 

Thos.  Williams,  of  257,  says:  *•  For- 
get Toronto  and  pay  your  dues." 

W.  A.  Smith,  of  207,  is  the  cham- 
pion fisherman  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Miller,  of  392,  is  an  all  wool 
and  yard  wide  Brotherhood  man. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  of  257,  is  one  of  the 
lecturers  that  you  can  depend  on. 

W.  J.  Brent,  of  67,  says  that  his 
trip  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  did  him  good. 

Albert  Hoffman,  of  271,  Is  one  of 
the  Inner  Guards  who  likes  chicken. 

The  "twins"  at  Toronto  were  Fred 
Russert  and  Geo.  Blackburn,  of  241. 

H.  R.  Hammell  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  members  of  271  In  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

John  Finerty,  Geo.  Jones  and  Ben 
Gole,  of  271,  are  true  blue  Brotherhood  men. 

The  members  of  490  are  wondering 
who  T.  P.  Keating  is  building  the  house  for. 

J.  H.  Hawkins,  I.  A.  Hover  and  C. 
L.  Hinsdale  are  cracker  jack  members  of 
378. 

Smythe  and  Kreps,  of  465,  are  what 
the  P.  R.  R.  boys  call  the  "moonlight  prowl- 
ers." 

S.  B.  Northup,  of  462,  and  C.  W. 
Holcomb,  of  416,  are  true  blue  Brotherhood 
men. 

J.  A.  Williams,  of  490,  and  C.  C. 
Shearer,  of  318,  are  a  whole  team  at  the 
table. 

Frank  Letzkur,  of  465,  Is  the  happy 
father  of  twins.  How  about  the  cigars, 
Frank? 

J.  S.  Robinson,  of  392,  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  of  West  Penn  Lodge. 
Gheer  up,  Bro.  Robinson,  there  are  brighter 
days  ahead. 


Talk  about  your  coffee  cups!  You 
ought  to  see  G.  Hillyer*s,  of  21 1.  He  has  a 
corker. 

John  Norton,  of  Lodge  No.  2,  B.  R. 
T.,  ably  represented  his  Lodge  at  2irs 
smoker. 

W.  F.  KeUy,  of  235,  Is  the  right 
kind  of  a  Delegate,  and  J.  M.  Mclnnes  lsn*t 
so  slow. 

J.  A.  Carmlchael  and  H*.  McGowan, 
of  541,  are  what  you  might  call  the  ''goat 
tamers." 

Talk  about  your  Brotherhood  men 
having  "gall,"  but  GheUis,  of  462.  has  ''gaU 
to  burn." 

No.  392  has  "two  Johns,"  M.  S. 
Anderson  and  G.  Thompson.  You  ought  to 
see  them! 

Frank  Parmley,  engineer  on  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railroad,  is  a  true  blue  Brother- 
hood man. 

W.  H.  Norris,  of  230,  has  become 
a  benedict.  The  members  are  looking  for 
the  cigars. 

J.  Brady,  of  271,  holds  the  Vice- 
Master's  chair  down  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Tom  Reed. 

The  members  of  230  did  themselves 
credit  at  the  funeral  of  their  late  brother,  G. 
W.  Gilkerson. 

J.  A.  Williams,  of  490,  is  carrying 
flags  for  J.  P.  Fillinger.  Who  will  be  next 
to  wear  white  ties? 

M.  E.  LaTouche,  of  271,  has  be- 
come a  benedict.  The  brothers  of  271  are 
looking  for  the  cigars. 

James  Kane,  of  169,  is  still  making 
regular  trips  towards  Buffalo.  When  is  it 
coming  off,  Jimmie? 

J.  L.  Redman,  J.  H.  Kauffman  and 
J.  H.  Badorf.  of  174.  are  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  represent  a  lodge. 

O  L.  Thomas,  W.  F.  Emerick  and 
T.  D.  Zimmer,  of  207,  are  all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide  Brotherhood  men. 

M.  J.  O'Neill,  of  169,  has  smiles  all 
over  his  face.  We  hear  that  it  is  a  boy. 
Gome  up  with  the  cigars,  '*M.  J." 

J.  T.  Sleeman,  C.  L.  Sutherland  and 
E.  G.  Anderson,  of  378,  are  the  kind  of  offi- 
cers that  every  lodge  should  have. 

J.  White,  of  21 1 ,  is  learning  to  ride 
a  bike.  Hold,  Whitel  You  will  fall  off  if 
you  lose  the  pedal.    Find  it!  find  itl 

J.  D.  Davis,  of  392,  has  become  a 
benedict.  The  members  are  looking  for  the 
cigars.  "J.  D."  come  up;  no  Pittsburg 
stogies." 
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Talk  about  your  hummers  and  get- 
ting now  members,  but  C.  E.  Martaln  and 
Lewis  A.  Stone,  of  276,  are  corkers. 

John  Ahem,  of  257,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  bouncing  baby  boy  and  the 
members  are  looking  for  the  cigars. 

Wm.  Foley,  of  462,  says  that  John 
Hamer  has  quit  wearing  white  neclcties  at 
Kane.    Come  up  with  the  cigars,  Johnnie. 

The  members  of  392  have  a  warm 
friend  in  Yardmaster  R.  B.  McCabe,  of  the 
West  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  P.  R.  R. 

"Thomas  Flint,  John  Lawrle  and 
H.  E.  Bearce,  of  363,  are  a  three-horse  team, 
and  don't  you  forget  it,"  says  Pony  Budway. 

C.  CrImmell,  of  287,  W.  H.  Wetzel, 
of  174,  W.  S.  Whitman,  of  75,  and  H.  How- 
erter,  of  333,  are  a  quartette  that  can*t  bo 
oeaten. 

Onoka  Lodge  21 1  held  a  successful 
smoker  on  Sunday,  November  6th,  at  which 
all  labor  of  the  'Triple  City"  was  repre- 
sented. 

Delegates  at  Toronto  wanted  to  know 
who  3l8's  "well  red  head"  was.  Shearer 
said  Little  Hill  was  on  the  sidetrack  on  the 
B.&O. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  whole-souled 
Brotherhood  man  just  call  on  Stephen  Man- 
ning, of  12.  who  is  still  holding  down  the 
left  hand  side  of  engine  No.  1 19  on  the  New 
York  Central. 

Talk  about  your  firemen!  You  ought 
to  see  Dugan,  of  354,  with  his  handsome  D., 
L.  &  W.  engine,  No.  78.  Tom  Kenna  says 
she  is  a  hummer. 

H.  K.  Booth,  General  Foreman  of 
the  P.,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  shops  at  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  has  a  warm  spot  ih  his  heart  for 
the  members  of  257. 

Gus  Troutman  and  J.  Heifer,  of 
Broad  Top  Lodge  104,  are  what  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Brothers  call  "oil  pickers"  from  the 
Broad  Top  Railroad. 

C.  E.  Force,  of  27 1 ,  has  commenced 
to  build  a  handsome  house  at  Port  Morris, 
N.  J.,  and  the  query  among  the  members 
Is,  "Who  will  be  the  bird?" 

The  latch  string  always  hangs  out  at 
the  Hotel  Hoffman  for  a  Brotherhood  man 
becaiise  of  the  fact  that  the  house  is  run  by 
Conductor  P.  Hoffman.  No.  27rs  boys 
say  you  ought  to  see  E.  Prall  eat. 

W.  J.  Williams,  of  392,  and  his  en- 
gineer, Gallagher,  bum  the  wind  with  their 
handsome  engine.  No.  998,  on  the  West 
Pennsylvania  division  of  the  P.  R.  R. 

That  "banner"  Joint  Protecive  Board 
of  the  Erie  road  met  October  13th  and  re- 
elected Jos.  Coots,  of  543,  General  Chair- 


man, and  M.  J.  O'Neill,  of  169,  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  thereby  recogniz- 
ing the  faithful  work  that  these  two  brothers 
have  done  in  the  last  year. 

Talk  about  your  trotters!  but  H.  S. 
Replogle,  of  392,  has  a  "Maud  S."  He 
gave  Vice-Grand  Wilson  a  "2:20"  ride 
around  the  beautiful  city  of  BlairsvlUe,  Pa. 

Henry  Hoffman,  who  has  seen  thirty- 
eight  years'  service  as  conductor  on  the 
Morris  division  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W..  has  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  B.  L.  F.  boys. 

The  members  of  541  and  all  lodges 
along  the  Erie,  sympathize  with  Jos.  Coots 
and  his  family  in  the  loss  of  their  son,  John- 
nie. We  believe  their  loss  is  heaven's  gain. 

W.  E.  IDoran,  of  392,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  bouncing  boy  who  tipped  the 
beam  at  twelve  pounds.  How  about  the 
stogies,  "W.  E."  Come  up  and  save  your 
hat. 

The  D.,  L.  &  W.  Protective  Board 
met  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  October  25th,  with 
eleven  Lodges  represented,  and  they  had 
their  pictures  taken.  You  ought  to  see  itl 
Prall,  oh  Prall! 

Wilson,  of  207,  says  that  everything 
is  at  a  standstill  since  F.  C.  Stebbins  has 
been  presented  with  a  bouncing  boy  who 
tipped  the  beam  at  thirteen  pounds.  Come 
up  with  the  cigars,  **F.  C." 

Thomas  Keale,  of  Adopted  Daugh- 
ter Lodge  3,  is  a  good  Judge  as  to  how  an 
entertainment  should  be  held.  His  son, 
Master  Edward,  added  greatly  to  the  enter- 
tainment on  the  evening  of  October  2d. 

"Company  9,"  of  21 1,  found  a  "To- 
ronto" boy  at  his  home  when  he  returned. 
The  Delegates  who  were  at  Galveston  re- 
member he  found  a  "Galveston"  girl  when 
he  returned  home.  Charles  says  he  is  a 
bouncer. 

The  union  meeting  held  at  Hunting- 
ton, Pa.,  on  October  ^,  was  a  success  in 
every  respect,  and  the  committees  of  the 
five  organizations  deserve  credit.  The  P. 
R.  R.  boys  are  saying,  "Ho!  for  Tyrone, 
Pa.,  union  meeting,  December  18th." 

The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  In 
the  Eastern  country  is  good  in  every  respect. 
The  lodges  have  adopted  the  Toronto 
brothers'  style  of  holding  "smokers." 
Adopted  Daughter  Lodge  No.  3  held  a 
smoker  on  October  2d,  and  Bros.  Bradbury, 
Mahoney  and  McE)onald  did  their  lodge 
credit  in  managing  the  entertainment.  B.  M. 
McMahon  and  W.  M.  Rue  acted  as  ushers 
and  served  ice  cream  to  the  large  crowd 
who  had  assembled  in  the  hall  to  hear  "1 
Wonder  Why." 

A  noble  soul  has  taken  its  flight  to  that 
haven  of  rest.    Mr.  E.  King,  one  of  the  old- 
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est  and  best  en  sheers  on  the  Morris  divi- 
sion of  the  Dm  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  departed  this 
life  on  October  1st  at  his  home  in  Port 
Orange,  N.  J.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  King 
the  D..  L.  &  W.  has  lost  a  faithful  servant 
and  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
Mr.  King's  career  as  a  locomotive  engineer 
has  been  a  successful  one,  when  one  stops 
to  think  that  for  thirty-eight  years  he  has 
run  one  train  and  in  that  time  he  never  was 
kid,  off  and  he  never  hurt  a  brakeman'or 
killed  a  passenger.  Sleep  on,  my  brother, 
until  that  great  judgment  day,  when  with 
your  crew  we  will  meet  you  in  that  heavenly 
home  far  away. 


Vrom  the  Third  Vice  Oraad  llMter. 
No.  97  is  in  good  shape. 

Lodge  No.  143  is  again  coming  to 
the  front. 

No.  97  will  take  in  many  new  mem- 
bers soon. 

The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  con- 
tinues to  be  excellent. 

Jack  Penny,  of  No.  260,  is  at  work 
out  of  Dunsmuir,  Gal. 

Chas.  WiUey.  of  No.  97,  Is  one  of 
the  hard  workers  in  that  lodge. 

The  ladies  of  Los  Angeles  will  or- 
ganize a  society  at  no  distant  day. 

W.  K.  Smith,  Master,  and  J.  F. 
Holland,  Secretary,  are  among  the  hard 
workers  in  327. 

The  firemen  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  at 
Los  Angeles,  make  good  time.  Business  is 
good  all  the  time. 

G.  F.  Keith,  of  No.  97,  Is  still  the 
same  good  fellow  he  always  was.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  him. 

Henry  Kopka,  of  No.  260,  has  been 
promoted  and  is  now  running  a  switch  en- 
gine at  Reno,  Nevada. 

Dave  Marrs  is  an  old  stand-by  in 
Pomona  Lodge  No.  386.  He  always  has  a 
good  word  for  the  Order. 

John  Morgan,  of  No.  314,  is  a  rust- 
ler from  away  back,  and  he  is  supported  by 
a  splendid  lot  of  brothers. 

J.  F.  Day,  Master  of  Golden  Gate 
Lodge  No.  91,  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
cause  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Wm.  Johnson,  traveling  fireman  on 
the  S.  P.,  out  of  Los  Angeles,  Oal.,  is  liked 
by  everybody.  Bro.  Johnson  is  a  member 
of  97. 

Ed.  Whitney  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
full  fledged  politician.  The  members  of 
No.  97  say  that  he  makes  speeches  like  an 
okl-timer. 


Silver  Mountain  Lodge  No.  327  is 
now  on  the  boom,  and  has  added  a  large 
number  of  new  members. 

R.  W.  Fidler.  Master  of  California 
Lodge  No.  260.  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
cause  of  our  Brotherhood. 

The  ladles  will  organize  a  society  in 
Needles,  Call.,  soon,  and  the  ladies  of  San 
Bernardino  will  do  likewise. 

H.  J.  Nash,  Master  of  No.  143,  Is  a 
royal  good  fellow,  and  is  striving  hard  against 
odds  to  make  his  lodge  grow. 

Business  continues  to  be  good  on  the 
Southern  Pacific.  This  insures  our  mem- 
bers plenty  of  money  for  Christmas. 

John  Morgan,  Master  of  No.  314.  is 
a  wide  awake  member,  and  to  his  efforts  is 
due  the  good  condition  of  this  kxlge. 

The  Brotherhood  Is  gaining  fast  out 
in  the  Western  country.  Firemen  are  get- 
ting into  the  fold  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Wm.  Hayden.  Collector  of  No.  143, 
is  the  happy  father  of  a  fine  baby  boy.  You 
can*t  reach  William  now  with  a  ten-foot  pole. 

Ed.  Saunders  and  Wm.  Lockwood, 
of  Golden  Gate  Lodge  No.  91,  are  among 
some  of  our  oldest  members  on  the  Coast 

Geo.  TumbuU,  Receiver  of  No.  143, 
is  one  of  Oakland's  best  boys.  It  is  rumored 
that  George  will  soon  take  unto  himself  a 
wife. 

H.  M.  Frledricks.  Horatio  Selfrldge. 
A.  A.  Conger  and  Chas.  Wicks  are  some  of 
the  hard  workers  in  Lodge  No.  260,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Sol  Rogers,  of  No.  139,  is  stUl  In 
the  Klondike,  expecting  to  strike  it  rich. 
We  hope  he  may  come  home  loaded  down 
with  nuggets. 

Jack  Dodge,  of  No.  386,  has  been 
a  member  since  1876,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  Southern  California.  Every- 
body likes  him. 

W.  W.  Yager,  Secretary  of  No. 
314,  has  moved  to  Los  Angeles  from  San 
Bernardino.  Bro.  Yager  is  liked  by  all 
who  know  him. 

The  sand  In  Wlnslow  Is  red  In  color 
and  goes  in  all  directions  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  it  nearly  always  blows  out  there 
without  half  trying. 

D.  J.  Gates,  Master  of  No.  139, 
of  Kern,  Cal.,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  to  him  belongs  great  credit  for 
the  upbuilding  of  139. 

The  members  of  No.  97  say  that 
Bro.  Shannahan*s  well  has  gone  dry.  We 
remember  when  it  was  full  and  overflowing 
with  California's  best 
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The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  in 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  is  very  good.  A 
nice  Increase  in  membership  is  expected  in 
these  two  lodges  soon. 

Ralph  Toland,  Secretary  of  No.  139. 
is  a  zealous  worker  In  behalf  of  the  Brother- 
hood. Bro.  Toland  ts  engaged  in  running  an 
engine  out  of  Kern,  Cal. 

Ed.  Saiinders,  of  No.  91,  was  one  of 
the  election  judges  In  San  Francisco  on  No- 
vember 8th.  ITie  boys  say  he  acted  like  an 
old-timer  at  the  business. 

Business  is  good  on  the  S.  P.  in 
California,  and  our  members  are  making 
good  time.  Our  lodges  are  making  big  in- 
creases in  membership  now. 

W.  C.  Etherlngton.  Secretary  of  No. 
386,  is  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Order  for  many  years, 
and  may  he  be  for  many  more. 

This  glorious  climate  of  California! 
How  invigorating  to  a  Kansas  manl  Just 
like  spring  now.  Flowers  in  bloom  and 
everything  still  wearing  the  "green.** 

W.  B.  Frazer,  of  No.  327.  gave  the 
Third  Vice  Grand  Master  valuable  assist- 
ance while  in  Needles.  Bro.  Frazer  is  a 
Brotherhood  man  through  and  through. 

Brotherhood  stock  is  rising  now  in 
this  western  country;  in  fact,  it  is  away  up 
above  par.  Our  lodges  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  increasing  their  membership. 

Arrow  Head  Lodge  No.  314  has  ex- 
perienced a  large  increase  in  membership 
since  May,  1897.  Our  members  in  San 
Bernardino  can  feel  proud  of  their  lodge. 

W.  S.  Hancock,  Master  Mechanic 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  at  Needles,  Call.,  is 
a  good  friend  to  the  members  of  our  order, 
and  is  well  liked  by  all  who  work  for  him. 

Needles,  Call.,  has  a  fine  climate^ 
only  a  little  warmer  than  necessary  during 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 
Outside  of  these  months  the  weather  is  ex- 
cellent. 

L.  H.  Collett,  of  No.  218,  is  now  at 
Winslow.  He  is  a  thorough  Brotherhood 
man  and  will  make  No.  173  a  good  mem- 
ber, as  he  will  withdraw  from  his  lodge  and 
join  173. 

R.  L.  Lange,  of  No.  91 ,  is  the  same 
genial,  good  fellow  and  always  takes  as 
great  an  interest  in  the  Brotherhood  as  he 
would  if  employed  by  a  railroad  and  in  actual 
aervice. 

John  Paul,  of  Lodge  No.  94,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  gave  the  Third  Vice  Grand  Master 
valuable  assistance  while  in  San  Francisco. 
Bro.  Paul  is  a  Brotherhood  man  through  and 
through. 


The  climate  is  fine  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  California,  especially  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  which  is  known  as  the  great 
wheat  and  grape  raising  district  of  the  West- 
ern country. 

The  outlook  for  the  Brotherhood  is 
good,  never  better,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  until  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  will  be  as  well  organized  as 
in  days  gone  by. 

Walter  Copsey,  of  Lodge  No.  492, 
is  now  at  Needles,  working  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacifio.  Bro.  Cop- 
sey's  health  has  greatly  improved  since 
going  to  that  climate. 

W.  H.  Runell,  assistant  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  is  a  good  friend  to  the  firemen 
and  tries  hard  to  advance  their  interests  when 
an  opportunity  offers  itself. 

San  Bernardino  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Arrow  Head  Mountain,  is  a  very 
pretty  city,  and  ts  the  home  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  No.  314.  To  see  the 
place  is  onfy  to  appreciate  it. 

Ira  Ward,  better  known  as  "Grip 
Ward,*'  is  a  very  enthusiastic  worker  in  No. 
139.  Bros.  Ward  and  Morgan  make  a  good 
team,  as  they  are  about  the  same  size.  But 
how  they  work  for  the  cause. 

Many  meetings  were  held  in  Los  An- 
geles by  the  Third  Vice-Grand  Master  during 
his  stay  in  that  place,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  was  done  to  build  No.  97  up  and 
make  her  better  than  ever  before. 

Chas.  Howard  and  Chas.  Codd  are 
two  hard  workers  in  Cactus  Lodge  No.  94, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  This  Lodge  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  prospects  for  an  increase  in 
membership  are  very  encouraging. 

Chris.  Dieterlck,  of  Golden  Gate 
Lodge  No.  91,  is  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Bro.  Dieterlck  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Firemen's  International  Union. 

No.  314,  of  San  Bemadino,  has  all 
the  material  worked  up  In  that  vicinity.  This 
lodge  has  made  a  fine  showing  since  May, 
1897.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
members  take  an  interest  in  the  work. 

No.  173  Is  on  the  boom — added  ten 
new  members  in  two  days,  with  many  more 
in  sight.  Wm.  Barry,  the  Master,  and  Wm. 
Wagoner,  the  Secretary,  are  a  full  team  in 
themselves.  The  outlook  for  No.  173  was 
never  better. 

The  members  of  Lodge  No.  143, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  will  soon  start  a  school  of  in- 
struction, trying  to  better  themselves  in  every 
way  possible,  so  when  promotion  comes 
along  they  will  be  able  to  pass  the  required 
examination. 
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Capt.  R.  V.  Dodge,  of  the  Seventh 
California  Volunteers,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  in  the  Brotherhood,  having  joined 
in  1876.  It  is  said  that  Capt.  Dodge  had  one 
of  the  best  drilled  companies  at  Camp  Mer- 
rltt,  San  Francisco. 

The  firemen  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pa- 
cific are  well  organized,  now  better  than 
ever  before.  The  lodges  on  this  system 
have  had  a  large  increase  in  membership 
during  the  month  of  October,  with  a  splen- 
did outlook  for  the  future. 

It  Is  reported  that  Cactus  Lodge  No. 
94,  is  on  the  "boom,"  and  that  they  take  in 
members  right  along.  John  V.  Paul  makes 
a  good  Master,  and  he  is  ably  assisted  by  a 
good  corps  of  officers  and  members  who 
tiUce  an  interest  in  the  work. 

John  Coffey,  of  Lodge  No.  9 1 ,  Dele- 
gate to  the  Toronto  convention,  hss  been 
quite  sick  with  the  fever  since  his  return 
home.  It  is  hoped  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  duties  as  engineer,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  recently  promoted. 

In  a  short  time  the  orange  and  lemon 
crop  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  shipment 
from  Southern  California.  This  makes 
good  biisiness  for  the  railroad  companies. 
Hence  our  members  have  plenty  of  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  months. 

Our  membei^  bum  oil  Instead  of 
coal  on  the  S.  C.  Railway.  No  trouble  to 
clean  fires;  in  fact,  none  to  clean.  Just 
shut  off  the  oil  and  the  fire  is  extineuished. 
Oil  is  much  cheaper  than  coal  out  here,  as 
the  latter  fuel  is  a  scarce  article. 

The  Southern  California  Ralh-oad 
shops  are  located  in  San  Bernardino.  You 
can  go  in  several  directions  from  this  place, 
as  well  as  take  a  run  around  the  kite-shaped 
track  that  takes  you  through  the  beautiful 
orange  groves  of  Southern  California. 

The  members  at  Los  Angeles  are 
proud  of  their  Master  Mechanic,  Mr.  Sheedy. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  deals  fairly  by  all 
who  come  under  his  charge.  The  S.  P.  R. 
R.  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a 
good  official  in  charge  of  their  employes. 

F.  R.  Kellogg,  of  No.  386,  Is  run- 
ning an  engine  between  San  Diego  and  Old 
Mexico.  It  is  said  that  there  is  very  pretty 
scenery  down  in  that  country,  and  that  sight- 
seers take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
go  down  the  N.  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  a  pleasure 
trip. 

J.  F.  Holland,  W.  K.  Smith  and  W. 
B.  Frazer  and  about  a  dozen  more  of  the 
members  of  No.  327,  took  a  trip  down  to 
the  Colorado  River  to  see  the  only  steam- 
boat that  plys  between  the  Needles  and 
Point  Mojave.    Bro.  Holland  took  his  snap 


shot  outfit  along  and  took  some  pictures. 
The  Mojave  Indian  squaws  would  not  let 
Bro.  Holland  get  a  snap  shot  of  them.  He 
says  it  was  because  Smith  and  Frazer  were 
along.  However,  this  trip  was  enjoyed  by 
all. 

Arrow  Head  Lodge  No.  314  is 
named  after  a  mountain  that  lies  close  to 
San  Bernardino.  An  imitation  of  an  Indian 
arrow  head  is  in  the  side  of  this  mountain, 
and  can  be  seen  quite  plainly  for  a  long 
distance.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  look 
upon. 

No.  467,  at  Albuquerque.  N.  M., 
has  taken  a  new  start,  and  has  added  six- 
teen names  to  her  roll  of  membership  In 
five  days.  John  Watson,  the  new  Master, 
will  mske  things  roll  from  now  on.  F.  H. 
Stockett,  the  Secretary,  is  all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide. 

Golden  Gate  Lodge  No.  91,  San 
Francisco,  is  enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity, 
new  members  b«ing  admitted  at  every  meet- 
ing. For  a  long  time  the  members  of  No. 
91  met  in  the  coal  office  of  Bro.  Lange,  but 
now  they  have  a  nice  Lodge  room  and 
everything  moves  merrily  on. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  John 
Record,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  at  Needles,  Cali.  Mr.  Record 
and  I  started  ralhoading  together  on  the  M. 
K.  &  T.  many  years  ago.  I  had  not  seen 
him  in  twelve  years.  Mr.  Record  is  well 
liked  by  the  firemen  over  whom  he^has 
charge. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  met  with 
considerable  misfortune  of  late.  A  portion 
of  the  shops  in  Sacramento  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  has  thrown  out  of  work  for 
the  time  being  quite  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployes; also  an  dOO-footttmnel  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  hss  caused  a  suspension  of 
business  for  several  days. 

The  Udles'  Auxiliary  of  B.  of  L.  E. 
No.  94  and  Ladles'  Society  of  B.  of  L.  F. 
No.  43  gave  a  benefit  on  October  19th  for 
Bro.  Reynolds,  who  is  lying  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  The  enter- 
tainment was  a  grand  success  in  every  way. 
The  sisters  of  these  societies  deserve  gr^ 
praise  for  the  good  work  done  on  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

Organized  labor  is  getting  quite  a 
foothold  out  here  in  the  Western  country; 
in  fact,  articles  that  are  union  made  are 
now  fast  taking  precedence  over  non-union 
goods.  All  members  of  organized  labor  are 
cautioned  to  look  for  the  union  labol  when 
purchasing  goods.  Whenever  you  find  the 
union  label  you  find  goods  made  by  men 
who  work  shorter  hours  and  get  better 
wages  than  could  be  gotten  otherwise. 
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THE  assassination  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria  cannot  fall  to  excite  the 
Just  condemnation  of  her  murderer  by  all 
law-abiding  people,  and  also  of  the  class  to 
which  he  ^longs.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  cowardly  murder  of  a  defenseless 
woman.  In  fact  the  assassin  offers  none. 
He  had  to  kill  some  noted  person — some 
ruler— and  she  was  the  first  one  that  came 
in  his  way. 

The  reported  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland  and  the  Czar  of  Russia 
and  the  anarchist  demonstrations  in  Italy 
not  long  since  is  bringing  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  this  class  of  vipers  into  great 
prominence,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
perplexing  matter  to  deal  with.  England 
and  the  United  States  at  present  offer  to 
these  people  their  best  refuge,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable,  after  recent  events,  that 
these  will  long  be  open  to  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  people  who 
are  not  believers  in  anarchy  and  their 
methods  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  longer  place  for  these  murderers 
and  assassins  among  civilized  people,  and 
this  conclusion  will  doubtless  take  the  form 
of  a  law  ere  long.  If  the  truth  were  told  of 
the  majority  of  anarchists  they  are  too  lazy 
to  work  and  yet  are  envious  of  the  well- 
doing of  others.  They  brood  over  fancied 
wrongs  and  plot  and  scheme  together  until 
they  really  believe  they  have  a  mission  to 
destroy  the  rich  and  powerful.  Their  claim 
is,  "The  end  justifies  the  means." 

We  have  had  several  examples  of  the 
work  of  anarchists  in  this  country— cranks, 
we  have  termed  them,  yet  anarchists  never- 
theless. It  is  time  strong  means  of  repres- 
sion were  taken  against  this  class  of  mur- 
derers throughout  the  civilized  world.  They 
are  worse  than  the  Mafia  of  Italy  or  the 
Chinese  Highbinders.  Lucchesi's  punish- 
ment will  b«  worse  than  death,  it  is  said. 
It  should  be.  Death  would  make  him  a 
martyr  with  his  class.  Close  confinement 
in  a  dungeon  will  take  all  the  glory  from 
the  affair  and  leave  him  what  he  is,  a  heart- 
less assassin. 

*    •    * 

The  "Industrial  Commission,"  as  it  is 
termed,  which  met  during  September  to  or- 
ganize and  plan  out  its  future  work,  was  au- 


thorized by  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  labor  and  com- 
merce and  furnish  Congress  with  such  in- 
formation and  recommendations  as  to  enable 
it  to  legislate  intelligently  for  the  needs  of 
these  two  great  industrial  interests.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  do  much  on  this  line 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Commission  consists  of  nineteen 
persons— five  Senators  and  five  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Vice-President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  nine  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  well  known  labor  leaders  and  men 
of  great  experience  in  the  labor  world.  The 
Commission  is  non-partisan.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  labor  will  be  heard  on  some 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  it,  and  judging 
by  some  of  the  men  on  the  Commission,  it 
will  be  heard.  All  classes  will  no  doubt  be 
called  on  for  information,  and  from  this  the 
Commission  will  draw  the  conclusions  which 
will  influence  whatever  recommendations 
it  makes  to  Congress.  Two  years  are  al- 
lotted the  Commission  in  which  to  make  its 
investigation,  but  it  will  not  take  so  long  to 
determine  what  benefit,  if  any,  it  will  be  to 
the  people  at  large. 

*    «    * 

One  thing  B.  of  L.  F.  men  would  not  do, 
if  they  would  stop  to  consider,  is  the  show- 
ing of  favors  to  firemen  traveling  on  letters. 
There  may  be  some  excuse  for  this  in  the 
case  of  a  young  fireman  who  has  not  fired 
the  required  time  to  gain  membership,  and 
has  a  letter  from  the  lodge  to  that  effect, 
where  he  has  been  working.  But  to  recog- 
nize letters  and  show  favors  to  their  bearers 
where  there  is  no  reason  why  the  said 
bearers  of  letters  were  not  members,  except 
neglect,  indifference  or  positive  enmity  to 
the  order,  la  altogether  wrong.  Make  these 
men  feel  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the 
order  and  upholding  its  principles  if  they 
desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

I  remember  perfectly  well  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  fired  for  five  years  and  did 
not  join  the  order  through  indifference.  He 
got  out  of  a  job  and  started  to  look  for  work. 
He  heard  of  a  place  where  there  was  work, 
but  when  he  got  to  a  certain  point  on  his 
journey  it  was  pay  or  walk— a  letter  was  no 
passport.  Finally  a  Brotherhood  man  got 
him  over  the  road  on  a  solemn  pledge  that 
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as  soon  as  he  got  a  Job  and  enough  money 
he  would  be  a  good  order  man.  He  got  the 
job  and  the  money,  kept  his  word,  and  is  a 
good  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
today. 

A  little  missionary  work  of  this  kind  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  sometimes.  At 
least  it  is  worth  trying.  A  man  may  have  a 
letter  and  be  able  to  make  a  nice  talk;  but 
talk  is  cheap  and  almost  anybody  can  write 
a  letter,  so  it  don*t  pay  to  be  too  easy. 
Make  non-union  firemen,  where  they  could 
be  and  are  not  Brotheriiood  men,  feel  the 
difference,  and  the  chances  are  you  will 
convert  a  dozen  to  the  order  where  you 
cause  one  to  turn  away. 
*    *    * 

The  Woman's  Christian  Teniperance 
Union  has  been  letting  forth  great  wails  of 
agony  and  shedding  briny  tears  because  the 
battleship  Illinois  was  to  be  christened  with 
wine.  A  mighty  protest  was  hurled  at 
Gov.  Tanner's  head,  to  which  he  responded 
as  follows. 

'in  the  matter,  however,  of  following  the 
time-honored  custom  of  christening  battle- 
ships there  is  no  desecration  of  the  laws  of 
temperance.  The  ceremony  Is  not  one 
from  which  any  evil  could  possibly  be  set 
forth,  and  the  most  sacred  religious  ordi- 
nance, the  'Sacrament,'  which  the  workl 
commemorates  with  deepest  solemnity  and 
honor,  is  one  in  which  wine  Is  used  as  a 
symbol.  Therefore  I  dismiss  the  subject  as 
one  unworthy  of  so  much  agitation.  If  left 
to  me,  the  battleship  Illinois  will  be  chris- 
tened according  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom." 

Evidently  the  Governor  thinks  some  peo- 
ple can  ''strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel."  This  organization  is  making  itself 
prominent  of  late  by  protesting  against 
things  which  are  of  little  moment,  but  which 
give  some  of  its  members  considerable 
newspaper  notoriety  and  allow  graver  mat- 
ters of  public  note  to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  work  of  temperance  promotion  is  a 
good  one,  but  when  it  degenerates  into  a 
senseless  hobby  its  days  of  usefulness  have 
gone  by.  These  people  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  those  who  protest  against  exposi- 
tions being  open  on  Sundays,  or  a  musical 
entertainment  of  anything  not  of  a  sacred 
character  to  be  given  on  the  Lord's  day. 
They  can  go  any  time;  they  cannot  see  why 
everyone  else  is  not  similarly  situated. 
They  are  similar  to  a  class  of  people  who 
give  largely  in  public  to  charitable  purposes 
and  then  twist  the  screws  down  on  their 
employes  to  make  it  up.  W.  L.  F. 

ifissouri  Valley,  la. 

♦  ♦ 

Qualificatbnt  of  Delegates. 

THE  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
will  shortly  go  upon  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  or  against  representation  at  its  bi- 
ennial sessions  except  by  members  in  actual 


service  as  locomotive  engine  men — a  propo- 
sition which  should  receive  the  most  careful 
and  earnest  consideration  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  order,  be  he  in  engine  service 
or  engaged  in  other  callings. 

The  proposition  which  will  be  submitted, 
stripped  of  all  unnecessary  verbiage,  will 
simply  mean  this:  All  members  not  em- 
ployed as  locomotive  engine  men  are  not 
wanted.  Exceptions  may  be  taken  to  this  tiy 
ihoae  who  may  favor  the  proposition  to  deny 
the  right  of  brothers  not  employed  as  loco- 
motive engine  men  to  represent  their  lodge 
in  the  conventions,  but  if  they  are  not  quaU- 
fied  to  do  this,  are  they  fit  to  sit  in  the  lodge 
rooms  and  legislate  upon  matters  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  members  of  that 
particular  lodge? 

The  fact  thiat  a  man  retains  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Brotherhood  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  is  interested  in  its  welfare  out- 
side of  the  insurance  he  may  carry.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  many  lodges  in  this  or- 
ganization where  the  interest  was  maintained 
by  the  members  not  in  actual  service  as 
locomotive  engine  men,  and  had  these  same 
lodges  depended  upon  those  in  actual  service, 
as  contemplated  by  the  proposed  law,  I  am 
sure,  and  this  statement  is  based  upon  facts 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  tluit  there 
woukl  be  no  lodge  in  that  locality  today. 

Many  of  our  members  can  re<^  the  time 
when  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, as  an  organization,  went  upon  record, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Maqazinb,  pro- 
testing against  the  discriminating  laws  of  a 
sister  organization.  This  protest  was  con- 
tinued until  the  obnoxious  law  was  modified. 
If  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
will  enact  a  law  discriminafing  against  its 
own  members,  claiming  because  a  man 
happens  to  leave  the  service,  sometimes,  as 
is  well  known  by  all,  in  the  defense  of  the 
principles  of  the  Brotherhood,  he  cannot 
represent  his  lodge  in  the  biennial  sessions, 
what  will  our  position  be  before  the  workl? 

We  have  fought  for  equal  suffrage,  claim- 
ing that  each  and  every  citizen  should  have 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion  at  the  baUot 
box — a  right  which  an  attempt  to  take  from 
us  would  result  in  revolution, — ^yet  here  is  a 
labor  organization,  one  which  has  always 
stood  in  the  defense  of  right  and  justice, 
about  to  vote  to  disfranchise  a  large  number 
of  its  members,  simply  because  they  are  no 
longer  locomofive  firemen,  made  so  perhaps 
^  the  laws  of  the  organization,  as  is  some- 
times exemplified  when  the  chairmen  of 
local  or  joint  l)oards,  on  account  of  their 
acfivlty  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, have  become  a  source  of  irritation  to 
some  official,  who  finally  removes  them. 
Such  a  law  would  prevent  this  brother,  or 
brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  repre- 
senting their  lodge  in  convention  assembled. 

If  the  Brotherhood  wishes  to  go  upon 
record  as  favoring  taxation  without  repre- 
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mentation,  if  it  is  willing  to  accept  the  amount 
paid  by  those  who  are  not  locomotive  engine 
men  and  yet  deny  them  the  right  to  represent 
their  lodge,  and  which  in  many  cases  may 
have  been  kept  in  good  standing  by  their 
individual  efforts,  then  let  us  not  be  sur- 
prised when  we  ask  for  justice  from  others 
if  we  meet  with  the  reply,  "  you  discriminate 
against  your  own  members,  why  take  ex- 
ceptions to  us?  "  What  answer  can  we  make 
to  this? 

Suppose  a  law  was  enacted  which  pro- 
hibit^ locomotive  engine  men  from  repre- 
senting their  district  or  state  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  would  not  the  members  of  this 
Brotherhood  feel  that  a  gross  injustice  was 
being  done  them,  especially  when  they  know 
that  they  have  done  their  share  toward  help- 
ing to  make  this  grand  union  what  it  is 
today?  The  same  will  apply  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  who  are  at  the 
present  time  not  in  actual  service.  If  we 
are  to  deny  the  right  of  certain  members  to 
represent  their  lodge  at  the  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  then  let  us  be  frank  and 
honest  and  tell  them  very  plainly  that  they 
are  not  wanted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Brother- 
hood. It  wouki  be  much  more  honorable, 
to  my  mind,  to  do  this  than  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  is  now  contemplated. 

Suppose  there  was  a  strike  on  some  big 
system  and  it  resuhed  in  a  total  defeat  of 
the  men.  This  wouki  mean,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  that  those  who  were  prominent  leaders 
would  never  be  permitted  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  company.  Times  are  hard  and  work 
is  scarce.  The  convention  is  near  at  hand. 
The  lodge  looks  around  for  a  member  who 
can  and  will  represent  their  interests.  Among 
their  number  is  one  who  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  order  and  sacrificed  his  home, 
employment  and  many  things  which  go  to 
make  life  pleasant.  Can  they  send  this 
brother  as  their  representative?  No;  be- 
cause the  Brotherhood  has,  through  its 
members,  enacted  a  law  which  virtually 
says,  if  you  lose  your  position  as  a  locomo- 
tive engine  man,  be  it  through  your  own 
negligence  or  in  defense  of  the  principles  of 
the  order,  you  are  disfranchised  until  such 
time  as  you  again  take  up  the  scoop  and 
«nter  the  service  as  a  locomotive  engine 
man.  We  will,  however,  continue  to  accept 
your  dues,  but  will  deny  you  the  right  to 
represent  your  lodge  or  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  you 
in  the  future.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  a  court  of  law  could  decide  that  we  had 
a  right  to  enact  such  a  law  and  place  certain 
restrictions  upon  those  who  represented  us, 
but  would  equity,  as  is  supposeid  to  be  prac- 
ticed by  labor  organizations,  and  especially 
by  this  Brotherhood,  sustain  us? 

Before  voting  upon  this  proposition  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  members  will  give  this 
.subject  their  careful  and  earnest  considera- 
tion and,  before  deciding,  ask  themselves 


how  soon  may  circumstances  make  them 
other  than  locomotive  engine  men,  and  how 
they  would  feel  if  they  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  represent  their  lodge.  None  of  us 
have  a  lease  upon  our  present  situations. 
We  all  know  how  bad  luck  will  sometimes 
follow  a  man.  Who  can  tell  who  will  be 
the  next? 

If  a  lodge  cannot  use  good  judgment  in 
their  selection  of  a  representative,  surely  no 
law  can  be  enacted  which  will  provide  a 
way  for  intelligent  representation  at  the  bi- 
ennial meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  law  as  is  now  proposed 
will  be  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership that  they  cannot  depend  upon  their 
own  ability  but  must  fall  back  upon  a  law  to 
guide  them  in  so  simple  a  matter.  If  the 
lodge  elects  a  member  to  represent  them 
who  is  not  in  actual  service  they  do  so  with 
their  eyes  fully  opened,  and  also  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. The  men  not  in  actual  service  are  not 
the  only  persons  affected  by  the  last  propo- 
sition, as  is  well  known  by  many. 

We  fight  against  classification  today  as 
we  did  in  1888.  If  we  wish  to  be  consistent 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  practice  what 
we  teach,  let  us  not  enact  laws  which  will 
result  in  a  most  unjust  classification  and 
place  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  a  rod  with 
which  to  whip  us;  for  such  will  be  our  posi- 
tion if  we  discriminate  against  our  own 
members  and  place  a  penalty  upon  a  man 
for  being  unfortunate  in  losing  his  situation 
as  a  locomotive  engine  man,  even  though 
he  should  lose  it  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Grand  Master. 

There  are  many  propositions  to  be  met 
when  a  law  of  this  kind  is  enacted,  and  be- 
fore voting  we  should  have  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  ascertain  if  we  will  really 
remove  the  supposed  evil  by  denying  mem- 
bers not  in  actual  service  the  right  to  repre- 
sent their  lodge  at  the  biennial  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  If  such  a  law  is  enacted 
and  for  some  reason  our  present  Grand 
Lodge  officers  should  vacate  their  present 
positions  and  enter  other  fields,  for  instance, 
had  our  Grand  Master  accepted  the  position 
on  the  Industrial  Commission,  he  could  not 
represent  his  lodge  as  a  delegate. 

I  trust  that  the  Editor  will  permit  a  full 
and  free  discussion  of  this  important  matter 
in  the  columns  of  the  Magazinb,  so  that  all 
can  vote  upon  this  proposition  with  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  it  may  mean  to 
them  should  they  be  unfortunate  and  lose 
their  present  situations.  JusncB. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Soldier  Boys. 

HAWAII,  the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  American 
peopto  in  recent  years  by  the  annexation 
agitation,  and  now  that  these  islands  have 
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finally  baen  annexed  to  and  form  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  a  brief  description  of 
Hawaii,  the  people,  prospects,  etc.,  might  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  hence  I 
venture  these  lines.  The  Hawaiian  group  of 
Islands,  eight  in  number,  extend  from  18^  to 
22*  N.  Ut.  and  154°  to  160*»  W.  Long.,  in 
area  are  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  and 
have  a  population  of  1 10.000,  of  which  35.- 
000  are  natives  or  Kanaka,  25,000  Japan- 
ese, 15.000  Chinese.  15,000  Portuguese,  and 
the  remaining  20,000  mostly  Americans 
and  English.  Like  in  every  other  country 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a  foot- 
hold, they  control  nearly  all  of  the  large 
financial  and  commercial  enterprises  here; 
they  are  at  the  head  of  nearly  every  busi- 
ness requiring  any  brains  or  skill  to  man- 
age. The  Japs,  Chinese  and  Portuguese 
perform  all  the  menial  labor.  Hawaii's 
main  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  lies  in 
the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  it  has  a 
soil  on  which  almost  any  kind  of  crops  can 
be  grown  in  abundance.  Sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  pineapples  and  bananas  are  the  princi- 
pal crops  raised,  and  as  many  as  three  crops 
of  these  can  be  grown  in  a  single  year;  con- 
sequently many  of  the  larger  plantations 
pay  a  yearly  dividend  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 

But  lest  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
might  infer  from  this  statement  that  this  a 
good  country  to  come  to,  seeking  business 
opportunities  and  chances  for  employment, 
etc.,  I'll  go  a  little  farther  into  details  and 
explain  wtiat  the  situation  really  is.  This  is 
not  a  manufacturing  country,  and  never 
will  be;  neither  is  it  a  mining  country,  and 
from  the  very  nature  and  condition  of 
things  never  will  be.  All  the  coal  used 
here  and  kept  to  supply  ocean  vessels  is 
shipped  in  from  Australia  and  British  Col- 
umbia. Lumber,  lime,  etc.,  have  to  be 
shipped  in  from  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
Machinery  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured articles  and  goods  are  shipped  in 
from  the  United  States;  so  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  plantations  are  about  the  only  thing 
the  country  has  for  dependence.  Now  the 
plantations  are  in  most  part  owned  by 
wealthy  capitalists,  and  a  poor  man  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  these,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  it  requires  a  big  outlay  of 
money  to  put  land  in  shape  for  production, 
put  in  irrigation  ditches,  bore  artesian  wells, 
then  plant  and  wait  from  six  months  to 
three  years  for  a  crop,  according  to  the  crop 
raised.  Now  the  labor  employ^  on  these 
plantations  is  performed  in  most  part  by 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Portuguese,  the 
cheapest  labor  of  the  world.  No  American 
laborer  can  or  would  attempt  to  compete 
with  these  or  work  imder  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  employed. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  state  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  remarks  that  within 
the  past  three  days    1,200  Japanese  were 


landed  at  Honolulu,  and  are  shipped  here 
under  contract  to  work  in  the  rice  fields  and 
plantations  of  these  islands.  I  was  down 
town  yesterday  when  a  l)oat-load  of  these 
Japs  arrived,  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  sight 
revolting  to  a  country  that  is  supposed  to  be 
civilized  to  allow  these  Japs  to  land.  They 
were  marched  up  the  street  from  the  wharf 
to  their  quarters  stark  naked,  with  nothing 
on  them  save  a  bandage  or  breech^loth. 

There  are  chances  here  for  a  Umited  num- 
ber of  skilled  mechanics  to  obtain  empk>y- 
ment,  but  as  the  number  needed  is  never 
large,  the  chances  are  limited  and  every 
ship  returning  from  here  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  United  States  carries  back  dist^ 
pointed  Americans  who  came  here  seeking 
employment  and  failed  in  securing  it.  How- 
ever, a  few  days  since  I  met  a  machinist 
whom  I  knew  back  in  the  States  in  days 
gone  by.  He  is  employed  at  his  trade  here 
and  is  paid  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours.  This, 
however,  is  an  exception. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  Uiteresting 
part  of  any  country  is  its  people,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  native  Hawaiians  or 
Kanakas.  They  belong  to  the  Malay  race, 
are  dark-skinned,  and  have  straight  dark 
hair  somewhat  resembling  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  but  not  as  coarse.  They  are 
stout  and  athletic  in  build  and  about  the 
height  of  the  average  American.  They  are 
of  a  kind,  gentle  and  confiding  disposition, 
much  inclined  to  take  hfe  easy  and  let  the 
world  wag  as  it  may.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  younger 
generation.  The  okier  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  districts,  have  many 
of  the  barbarous  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
while  the  younger  generation,  especially  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  have  by  association 
with  the  whites  and  attending  the  English 
schoob  taken  on  the  ways  of  the  whites. 
The  school  system  is  much  the  same  as  Ui 
the  United  States  and  English  is  the  lan- 
guage taught,  and  I  am  told  that  the  young 
Kanaka  is  an  apt  scholar. 

The  Kanakas  seem  to  have  much  respect 
and  reverence  for  their  late  Queen  UHuo- 
kalani.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  annexation,  but  in  time, 
as  they  see  the  beneficial  restiHs,  will  no 
doubt  take  more  kindly  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

I  have  so  far  not  mentioned  the  climate. 
It  is  certainly  a  delightful  climate,  with  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  the  Islands  ly- 
ing in  the  path  of  the  trade  winds,  there  is 
always  a  cool,  invigorating  breeze  blowing 
from  seaward.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  encroadi 
further  upon  your  valuable  space  this  time, 
I  will  bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  and  will  re- 
serve for  some  future  letter  a  description  of 
Honolulu,  its  beautiful  suburbs  and  its  many 
points  of  interest.  John  B.  Powers, 
Co.  K,  U.  S.  V.  Engineers. 

C<mq>  McKbdey,  HonoluiM.  //.  /. 
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Hours  of  Despondency. 

WE  all  have  them  at  timee,  and  It  seems 
we  can't  help  it.  Since  the  fall  of 
man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  people  have  had 
what  we  commonly  call  the  **blues,"  or  in 
other  words,  hours  of  despondency,  wherein 
they  feel  that  God  in  unjust-^at  they  have 
lost  every  friend,  that  the  world  points  the 
cold  finger  of  scorn  at  them.  In  fact  they 
feel  that  no  one  cares  for  them,  no  one 
loves  them.  After  man  slipped  down 
from  the  high  pedestal  upon  which  he 
was  placed,  a  loving  Saviour,  God's  only 
son,  looked  down  on  a  world  in  its  sin 
and  its  ruin  and  said:  ''Father,  I  will 
lay  aside  my  crown,  I  will  leave  my  happy 
home  here  and  go  to  yonder  world  to 
save  poor  fallen  man."  So  He  came  to 
earth,  bore  many  hardships  for  us  while  here 
and  at  last  shed  His  precious  blood  for  our 
redemption. 

After  thU  the  way  brightened,  but  still 
some  clouds  would  gs^er  and  so  they  gather 
above  us  the  same  today.  Then  what  must 
we  do  when  some  cherished  plan  has  been 
lost?  When  friends  we  have  loved  glide 
from  our  side?  When  clouds  of  the  deepest 
sorrow  hover  over  us?  When  our  eyes  are 
filled  with  tears?  Look  up  through  your 
burning  tears,  for  the  sweet  blue  sky  will 
press  through  when  the  ominous  cbuds  are 
rifted.  While  the  dark  clouds  may  overcast 
our  brightest  prospects,  still  never  despair, 
but  hope  on.  Try  to  see  that  God  is  love  and 
that  all  he  does  for  us  will  come  out  for  the 
best  though  we  may  not  see  it  that  way. 
Our  portion  of  weal  and  woe  was  given  us 
from  the  hand  of  an  allwise  and  loving 
Father  in  heaven.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  keep  these  few  lines  of  beautiful  poetry  in 
mind: 

'There  was  nerer  a  night  without  a  day, 
Nor  an  ereninf  without  a  momlne; 

.And  the  dariceat  hour,  the  prorerba  aay, 
la  the  one  before  the  dawning  " 

Triab  only  make  us  strong.  If  the  road 
of  life  were  strewn  with  flowers  alone,  and 
no  thorns  interwoven  with  them,  we  would 
never  feel  the  need  of  divine  help.  It  is 
when  out  on  life's  broad  ocean,  tossed 
about  by  its  surging  waves,  that  we  cry  out 
in  meek  despair: 

"Jesus,  lorer  of  my  aoul. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

Human  love  is  faithless  and  earthly  riches, 
too,  may  from  us  flee;  but  for  all  earth's 
changing  friendship  we  may  find  a  love 
divine,  constant  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Sometimes  as  we  sit  bowed  down  by  grief, 
we  can  feel  the  breeze  from  an  angel  s  wing, 
as  it  were,  and  a  gentle  voice  whispers 
softly,  "Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden;  I  will  gfve  you  rest."  We 
heed  the  voice  and  through  our  tears  we  see 
Jesus  with  His  loving  arms  extended,  ready 
and  willing  to  wipe  our  tears  away  and  speak 
peace  to  our  troubled  souls.  Sometimes  we 


grow  tired  of  life  as  did  the  prophet  Elijah, 
but  there's  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life 
if  we  would  only  stop  to  take  it.  Better 
wear  a  cheerful  face  and  look  to  the  future 
for  hope's  bright  dreams  than  to  long  and 
sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone.  If  instead 
of  sitting  down  and  thinking  over  the  past, 
we  would  arise  and  improve  the  present,  we 
would  derive  more  benefit  thereby.  The 
past  is  gone,  the  future  is  in  the  distance 
and  only  the  present  remains  for  us.  Then 
let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort  in  the  blos- 
soms of  today. 

There  are  none  of  us  but  what  at  some 
time  of  life  have  seen  our  fondest  hopes  de- 
cay, but  it  is  impossible  to  have  every  hope, 
every  desire  satisfied  here.  Earth  is  not  our 
rest.  There  are  none  of  us  perfectly  happy 
here,  but  let  us  be  happy  as  we  can.  Brood- 
ing over  our  troubles  will  only  cause  the 
frowns  to  gather  on  our  brow.  The  eye, 
once  so  bright  and  sparkling,  will  grow  sad 
and  dreamy;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  will 
droop  slightly,  thus  giving  to  the  face  an 
expression  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 

It  is  best  to  always  be  cheerful  if  it  lies  in 
our  power  to  do  so.  "To  the  sunny  soul 
that  is  full  of  hope,  and  whose  beautiful 
trust  ne'er  faileth,  the  grass  is  green  and  the 
flowers  are  bright,  though  the  wintry  sky 
prevaileth."  I  believe  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent we  are  the  authors  of  our  own  destiny, 
and  that  life  U  just  what  we  make  it.  "We 
snap  the  threads  of  our  lives  asunder,  and 
then  we  want  to  blame  heaven  for  the 
tangled  ends,  and  sit  and  grieve  and  won- 
der." The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  give  a 
hand  to  help  another — ^make  some  other 
heart  rejoice.  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  to  love  one  another,  for  life  is  love;  not 
the  transient  love  of  an  hour,  but  the  time- 
tried,  sufficiently  proven  love  that  goes  on 
down  the  ages  after  we  have  passed  off  the 
the  stage  oi  existence.  It  costs  nothing  to 
give  a  pleasant  smile  or  speak  a  kindly  word, 
still  how  many  poor  lost  souls  are  thirsting 
for  only  a  pleasant  smile— only  a  kind  word. 
Let  us  all  try  to  be  happy,  for  it  is  only  a 
step  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  though 
we  may  have  to  bear  many  hardships  here, 
there  is  a  home  where  sorrow  never  enters; 
where  no  parting  words  will  ever  be  spoken, 
but  life  will  be  one  dream  of  delight. 

Austm,  Ttxas.  Donie  Liddell. 

♦  ♦ 

Qualifications  of  Delegates. 

WHILE  reading  the  letters  in  the  Maga- 
zine I  find  many  kicks  on  Delegates 
who  are  not  "in  actual  railroad  service." 
Now  you  are  "stepping  on  my  toes"  and 
you  may  find  some  others  who  ride  in  the 
same  boat.  A  correspondent  says  that  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  etc.,  should  not  be  elected  as 
Delegates.  I  am  unable  to  be  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer,  still  if  I  were  elected  E)elegate  you 
would  find  that  I  would  be  like  Bro.  C.  N. 
Kidd,  of  Lodge  182.  1  would  "want  to  be 
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hemrd,*'  or  like  Bro.  J.  R.  Norton,  of  145, 
would  **  want  to  set  you  right.*' 

If  you  will  look  up  our  Toronto  Conven- 
tion records  you  will  find  thmt  Bro.  F.  H. 
Bauer,  of  Lodge  37  was  present  at  every 
session  although  he  is  not  in  the  "active 
service."  Again  you  will  find  many  marked 
0  (absent)  who  are  in  "active  service." 
Which  were  the  better  men? 

Can  not  and  should  not  the  Brotherhood 
point  with  pride  to  men  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  rise  from  the  scoop  to  a  pro- 
fession? Has  not  the  Brotherhood  laid  the 
foundation?  Do  you  not  accept  the  dues  of 
a  member  who  is  "out  of  the  service?" 
Does  he  not  take  an  active  part  in  your 
local  Lodge?  Those  Lodges  who  sent  an 
"  out-of-servioe  "  brother  to  represent  them 
at  Toronto,  sent  the  man  of  their  choice. 
My  opinion  is,  send  a  brother  as  Delegate 
who  has  brains  enourh  to  keep  from  coming 
around  with  "a  big  head  in  the  morning." 

I  am  a  member  not  only  "  out  of  service," 
but  an  honorary  member  as  well,  having 
lost  a  leg  on  a  "Mother  Hubbard."  sHll  I 
claim  that  I  can  measure  my  Brotherhood- 
ism  with  any  man  who  ever  stood  before  an 
altar,  in  fact  I  take  more  interest  in  our 
lodge  now  than  I  ever  did. 

Lewis  SiirrH. 

rTttSWtl,  rVt, 

»•» 

Brotherhood  Polidet. 

THE  fight  is  over  and  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  is  beginning  to  clear  away  from 
the  Toronto  Convention,  which  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  very  notable  one  for  various 
reasons — particularly  for  its  long  continued 
session  and  the  loss  of  one  entire  week  with- 
out getting  down  to  business,  and  the  rush 
that  characterized  the  last  two  days  and  the 
closing  hours  of  the  convention,  which  of 
course  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  pertaining  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  organization  being  ignored. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  very  impor- 
tant subject  that  has  engaged  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful  members  of  the  order  through- 
out the  country,  and  was  the  theme  of  a 
lengthy  letter  published  in  the  Maqazine  just 
before  the  convention,  regarding  how  to 
overcome  the  large  expulsion  list  for  non- 
payment of  quarterly  dues  that  covers  sev- 
eral pages  in  every  quarterly  report  from 
the  Grand  Lodge,  and  which  cannot  help 
being  noticed  and  commented  on  by  the 
meml>ers  of  our  order  in  general.  Was  this 
subject  brought  before  the  delegates  at  the 
convention  by  anyone  with  any  recommend- 
ations or  suggestions?    I  think  not. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  at  large  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  and  the  many  resolutions 
offered  to  amend  Section  76  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  how  it  was  voted  down  each 
time.  This  section  as  it  now  stands  is  very 
arbitrary  indeed,  as  all  power  is  vested  in 


the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
The  ideas  and  recommendations  of  28,000 
men  can  be  set  aside  by  these  three  men  od 
the  committee,  for  if  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  do  not  in  their  judg- 
ment see  fit  to  rtport  fauombfy  to  the  con- 
vention upon  any  recommendation  sent  fn 
by  any  subordinate  lodge  it  is  killed,  as  was 
evidenced  at  Toronto.  I  believe  that  many 
very  good  amendments  to  our  laws  were 
offered  by  various  lodges,  amendments  that 
would  benefit  our  organization.  I  believe 
that  the  convention  as  a  body  would  be  bel- 
ter able  to  judge  and  express  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  anything  pertaining  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Brotherhood  than 
three  men  could,  and  that  Section  76 
as  it  now  stands  is  an  imposition  upon  the 
membership.  No  doubt  some  Brothers  will 
take  exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  say, 
"  we  must  abide  by  the  majority  vote," 
which  brings  out  another  subject  of  which  I 
wishtospctftk. 

Did  the  Toronto  convention  thoroughly 
represent  the  membership  of  our  Brothei^ 
hood?  1  say  most  emphatically,  no,  it  did 
not.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

The  records  show  on  September  1st  a 
total  of  543  k>dges;  of  this  number  167 
lodges  were  not  represented  at  all,  and  83 
lodges  were  represented  by  proxy,  making  a 
total  of  250  lodges  that  were  not  represented 
by  one  of  their  own  members,  or  in  most 
cases  by  delegates  who  actually  Imew  noth- 
ing of  the  true  condition  of  the  men  and  the 
affairs  of  the  lodges  they  were  representing. 
Abnost  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of 
lodges  were  not  represented  directly  at  our 
last  convention.  Of  the  number  of  lodges 
that  were  represented  there  were  a  number 
of  delegates  representing  lodges,  who  were 
out  of  railway  service,  and  had  been  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  various  other  lines  of  business, 
such  as  insurance  agents,  lawyers,  grocers, 
boot  and  shoe  dealers,  hat  men,  cab  seat 
men,  overall  men,  in  fact,  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  but  "k>comotive  enginemen 
in  actual  service."  So  I  reiterate  that  our 
organization  was  not  rightly  represented  at 
the  Toronto  convention,  and  this  very  notice- 
able lack  of  representation  on  the  part  of 
one  half  of  our  organization  should  have 
impressed  itself  upon  our  delegates  and 
stirred  them  to  enact  some  legislation  to 
remedy  this  fault,  so  as  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage every  lodge  to  send  a  delegate  to 
conventions,  so  that  every  lodge  and  every 
member  may  feel  that  they  have  a  voice 
and  vote  in  the  making  of  our  laws.  It  Is 
then  and  only  then  that  our  Brotherhood 
will  have  been  brought  up  to  its  greatest 
efficacy  and  tisefulness.  If  representation 
was  made  compulsory  upon  subordinate 
lodges,  as  1  understand  is  the  law  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  a 
pro  raU  assessment  was  levied  by  the  Gimnd 
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Lodg^  upon  subordinate  lodges  to  pay  the 
delegate's  expenses,  the  sum  would  not  be 
▼ery  large  from  each  member,  and  I  believe 
more  satisfaction  would  prevail.  In  the 
organization  of  legislative  committees  in 
states,  as  per  our  constitutionf  the  law  re- 
quires not  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  from  the  total  number  of 
lodges  in  that  state,  and  *'  proxy  "  votes  are 
not  permitted.  At  Toronto  when  the  legis- 
lative body  of  our  Brotherhood  met  in  ses- 
sion there  was  present  barely  a  two  thirds 
majority  of  the  delegates  representing  our 
or|^ization»  by  including  eighty-three 
lodges  represented  by  proxy. 

I  heartily  approve  and  endorse  the  senti- 
ment that  Bro.  W.  O.  Miller,  of  Lodge  174 
expresses  in  his  letter  that  appears  in  the 
November  Maoazini.  Laying  aside  all  sen- 
timent and  personal  friendship,  and  viewing 
this  subject  from  a  business-like  standpoint, 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  most 
effective  work  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  will  never  be  attained  until 
the  delegates  to  conventions  are  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  brothers  who  are  in  ''actual 
engine  service,*'  and  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  men 
they  represent  at  that  time,  and  who  go  to 
conventions  to  legislate  for  the  interests  of 
the  brothers  whom  they  are  daily  associ- 
ated with,  thereby  being  in  a  position  to 
know  what  would  be  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  their  welfare.  Effective  work  can 
not  be  done  by  delegates  who  have  a  per- 
sonal ax  to  grind,  or  go  only  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  "  jolly  good  time  with  the  boys/' 
or  go  to  advertise  their  business  and  goods, 
and  incidentally  pave  their  way  to  a  good 
position.  Let  us  have  an  expression  from 
tiie  men  m  the  ranks  on  this  subject,  and  let 
all  grand  k>dge  officers  keep  their  '*  hands 
off"  is  all  we  ask.  as  we  have  had  enough 
grand  stand  speeches  to  last  for  some  time. 
Ed.  Enolehard. 

Deniscn,  O. 

Qualifioations  of  Delegates. 

IN  the  November  issue  of  the  Maoazine  a 
correspondent  enters  protest  against 
others  than  those  actually  employed  in  rail- 
road service  as  enginemen  representing  the 
Brotherhood  as  delegates  to  Conventions. 
As  this  subject  was  ably  discussed  at  the 
Toronto  Convention,  and  will  soon  oome 
before  the  subordinate  lodges  for  a  decision 
by  referendum  vote,  I  wish  to  express  my 
views  and  hope  to  hear  from  the  brothers 
throughout  the  country,  as  this  is  a  grave 
question  and  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  correspondent  referred  to  says  he  be- 
lieves that  "in  order  that  the  Brotherhood 
may  retain  the  high  standing  that  it  has 
reached,  all  delegates  should  be  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  members  in  actual  service." 

I  ask  what  has  caused  the  Brotherhood  to 


attain  such  eminence?  The  cnswer  is  edu- 
cation, and  calm  and  due  consideration. 
The  time  has  come  when  * 'brute  force"  no 
longer  reigns,  nor  can  it  win  in  any  issue. 
"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  so  is 
the  brain  over  muscle.  When  we  relegate 
to  the  rear  the  brain  in  our  Brotherhood  as 
it  begins  to  expand,  crush  down  all  ambi- 
tion, then  that  high  standing  of  which  the 
correspondent  speaks  will  cease.  When  we 
abrogate  that  maxim,  "our  mission  is  to 
build  up,  not  to  tear  down,"  the  Brotherhood 
will  lapse  !nto  "  innocuous  desuetude."  We 
all  strive  for  promotion,  not  only  from  the 
scoop  to  the  throttle,  but  higher  and  higher, 
and  we  shouki  not  crush  this  ambition,  shouki 
not  crush  everything  that  tends  to  build  up 
the  Brotherhood.  When  you  begin  this 
pruning  it  will  not  stop  until  only  those  in 
in  the  Brotherhood  who  are  actually  hand- 
ling the  scoop  remain.  You  will  "  crop  the 
wings"  of  our  noble  Brotherhood  so  she 
will  never  again  reach  her  present  eminence, 
for  when  a  member  lays  down  the  scoop 
for  the  throttle,  the  office  of  round  house  fore- 
man, general  foreman,  master  mechanic 
(and  we  have  them),  or  any  other  profession, 
he  is  no  longer  one  of  us.  "  Thus  far  shak 
thou  go  and  no  farther;"  he  is  no  k>nger  en- 
titled to  representation  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

This  fight  seems  to  be  exclusively  against 
the  "lawyers"  in  the  Brotherhood.  The 
correspondent  says  we  shouki  be  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  tiie 
Brotherhood  against  some  who  might  find 
their  way  into  the  Order,  who  might  not  have 
its  best  interests  at  heart  and  who  therefore 
would  abuse  its  broad  privileges.  Broad 
privileges?  Yes,  they  are  broad  and  high 
or  we  would  have  never  gained  that  stand- 
ing which  we  have  attained.  Don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  a  "lawyer"  who  will  leave 
his  practice  and  fire  a  locomotive  engine  for 
nine  long  months,  that  he  may  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  will  abuse  these  "broad 
privileges."  Not  a  bit  of  itl  On  the  other 
hand,  if  while  firing  an  engine  ("in  actual 
service  ")  he  should  carry  around  with  him 
a  copy  of  Blackstone  and  fit  himself  for  the 
legal  profession  or  any  other  business,  im- 
prove his  spare  moments  Instead  of  sitting 
around  on  street  comers  whittling  dry  goods 
boxes,  or  in  some  sak>on  pla3ring  "high 
five,"  I  say  he  is  a  Brotherhood  man  to  be 
proud  of  and  would  make  a  good  represen- 
tative for  the  Brotherhood  or  any  other  body 
of  men. 

When  we  begin  this  pruning,  why  not 
carry  it  to  the  full  extent  and  elect  our 
Grand  Officers  every  two  years  from  the 
scoop?  One  proposition  is  as  reasonable  as 
the  other.  At  the  Toronto  convention  there 
was  a  law  enacted  to  elect  every  two  years 
an  attorney  from  the  ranks  of  the  Brother- 
hood, as  we  had  men  in  that  profession  with 
us  who  were  competent  to  fill  the  office. 
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Why  should  that  be  right?  Do  you  think  ho 
can  havo  the  "  interest  of  the  Brotherhood 
at  heart  *'  as  much  as  one  in  '*  actual  engine 
service,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  non- 
Brotherhood  man,  as  we  have  had  for  the 
past  twenty  years?  While  I  have  nothing 
against  the  latter  gentleman  (for  he  served 
us  well  and  faithfully),  still  I  am  glad  that 
Bro.  Murphy  has  succeeded  him.  The  cor- 
respondent asked  the  question,  ''do  you 
think  I  would  have  the  same  warm  feeling 
in  legislating  for  the  boys  after  years  of  busy 
life  wrappea  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  business 
world?**  Yes,  sir!  So  long  as  you  remem- 
bered those  solemn  vows  you  took  while 
kneeling  at  the  altar  of  our  Order,  so  long 
as  you  were  true  to  your  obligation,  it  would 
matter  not  what  might  be  your  avocation, 
you  would  be  duty  bound  to  legislate  for  the 
Interest  of  the  brothers  at  the  scoop,  or  else 
"  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the  brand  of  a 
traitor  on  your  brow,  an  outraged  conscience 
and  a  perjured  soul;'*  and  so  with  the  law- 
yer.   The  correspondent  says  he  "notices 


many  lodges  who  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, who  go  more  for  a  plamsure  trip 
than  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Order.**  Were  they  law- 
yers? No!  Take  the  proceedings  of  the 
Toronto  convention ;  look  over  the  roll  call 
and  see  who  were  there.  The  few  "law- 
yers** who  were  delegates  to  this  oonven- 
tion  always  answered  to  roll  call.  How 
about  the  delegates  who  were  "in  actual 
engine  service?'*  Did  they  answer  at  all 
times?  No!  There  were  delegates  to  this 
convention  in  **  actual  engine  service  "  who 
went  to  the  convention  positively  Instructed, 
had  the  "lawyer**  delegates  to  draft  their 
resolutions  and  send  them  up,  while  th^ 
were  sight-eeeing,  and  were  not  present  to 
vote  for  their  own  measures. 

Brothers,  our  mission  is  to  build  up,  not 
to  tear  down  so  let  us  work  to  elevate  our 
craft  to  that  eminence  where  the  world  may 
see  our  good  work  even  if  we  have  to  allow 
the  "  lawyers  '*  to  retain  their  membership. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  G.  A.  Cooc 


f ERSON/tL  eORRESfONDENCE. 


From  497.— (Charles  R.  Alley,  Rich- 
mond, Va.)  In  the  death  of  Charles  L. 
Sliver,  which  occurred  at  Lafayette,  La., 
Saturday,  October  1,  1898,  Sincere  Lodge 
No.  497,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  and 
esteemed  members. 

Bro.  Silver  suffered  from  that  dread 
malady,  constmiption,  and  several  months 
ago,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
sought  a  warmer  and  more  bracing  climate, 
which  they  thought  would  prolong  his  life. 
California  was  selected  as  the  place  of  re- 
cuperation, and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
officials  of  the  C.  &  O.,  husband  and  wife 
were  conveyed  to  their  destination  with  full 
Pullman  service,  and  no  expense  was  spared 
by  them  to  make  the  trip  one  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  our  invalid  brother. 

This  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
officials  is  only  one  of  the  many  that  has 
characterized  the  noble  and  true  spirit  of  the 
C.  &  O.  toward  their  disabled  employes. 
Such  noble  deeds  always  inspire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  employes  that  love  and  confidence 
which  binds  them  to  their  employers  in  an 
unbreakable  chain  of  duty,  always  conscious 
that  should  any  misfortune  overtake  them 
in  their  life's  journey,  their  future  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  gentlemen,  and  that 
their  welfare  will  constantly  be  uppermost 
in  their  minds. 

California  was  reached  by  Bro.  Silver  and 
wife  and  the  bracing  climate  and  beautiful 
tropical  surroundings  did  much,  for  a  time, 
to  cheer  the  patient  sufferer;  but,  alas!  the 
awful  disease  had  clinched  a  hold  which  was 


hard  to  overcome,  and  soon  he  was  taken 
worse,  notwithstanding  the  ministrations  of 
his  loving  wife,  who  was  constantly  at  hit 
side,  and  to  her  he  said  that  he  knew  the  end 
was  near  at  hand,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
die  among  his  friends  on  the  soil  of  okl  Vir- 
ginia. Mrs.  Silver,  realizing  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  said,  made  hasty  preparations 
for  their  home-coming,  but  only  reached 
Lafayette,  La.,  when  death  put  an  end  to 
our  beloved  brother's  earthly  suffering. 

Being  alone  in  this  far  off  village,  the  wife 
was  naturally  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do, 
but  her  burden  was  soon  lightened  when  she 
made  known  to  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  Lafayette  that  her  husband  was  a 
member  of  their  organization.  A  conmiittee 
soon  took  charge  of  the  remains,  had  them 
embalmed  and  encased  in  a  beautiful  casket, 
and  notified  the  members  of  Sincere  Lodge, 
of  this  city,  of  the  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Silver,  in  speaking  of  the  many  ads 
of  kindness  during  their  travels,  said:  "I 
never  knew  that  any  order  could  be  so  far- 
reaching  in  their  noble  purpose,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  to  me  and  my  husband 
nothing  but  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
were  shown  by  the  members  of  this  Broth- 
erhood.'* 

The  remains  were  met  at  CharlottsvlUe. 
Va.,  by  a  committee  from  Sincere  Lodge, 
and  escorted  to  Richmond,  and  on  arrivtl 
there  they  were  met  by  a  like  committee 
from  Syracuse  Lodge,  K.  P.,  of  which  order 
he  was  also  a  member.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  at  the  Seventh  Street 
Christian    Church    by   the   Rev.    George 
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Cooper,  D.  D.,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Z.  T.  Sweeney.  The  burial  was  made 
in  beautiful  Oakwood,  and  now  all  that  is 
mortal  of  our  beloved  brother  sleeps  in  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  his  native  State. 

"To  llya  in  the  hoarts  he  left  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 


From  B.  R.  T.  Lodge  305.  — (F.  C. 
Chase.  Nevada,  Mo.)  Nevada,  Mo.,  Lodge 
No.  365,  B.  of  R.  T.,  and  Covenant  Lodge 
371.  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  joined  conmiittees 
and  got  up  a  railroad  display  in  the  Select 
Knights  Pageant  and  Carnival  at  Nevada, 
Mo.  G.  M.  Watson  and  Al.  Garvey,  of  B. 
of  L.  F.  371,  ran  the  engine  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  pageant 
pulling  a  B.  of  R.  T.  caboose  loaded  with 
Trainmen  in  their  handsome  regalia.  It  was 
a  grand  scene  in  the  flare  of  electric  torches 
and  burning  fusees — midst  belching  smoke 
and  steam  and  rockets  flying  in  the  air — 
causing  long  applause  from  the  thousands 
upon  the  streets  to  witness  the  grand  pageant. 
Bros.  Watson  and  Garvey,  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.,  deserve  praise  for  their  energy  in  behalf 
of  the  Firemen  in  getting  up  their  part  in 
this  grand  scene;  also  for  the  way  they 
managed  their  engine  in  rounding  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets.  It  is  seldom  we  see  an 
actual  train  of  cars  and  locomotive  running 
through  the  city  upon  macadamized  roads, 
and  this  was  a  grand  spectacle  in  the  hour 
of  our  festivities.  The  B.  of  L.  F.  and  B.  of 
R.  T.  boys  know  how  to  work  together  in 
all  cases  of  enterprise  or  emergency. 


From  L.  S.  gy.^iWius.  Katie  G.  Saner, 
Springfield,  111.)  Some  time  ago  Mrs.  J. 
L.  McBee  and  I  called  on  several  ladies, 
wives  of  members  of  Crystal  Lodge  408,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  their  assistance  in 
forming  a  Ladies*  Society.  We  found  them 
not  only  willing  to  join,  but  ready  to  assist 
all  they  could.  We  began  by  calling  a 
meeting  at  my  home.  Then,  in  behalf  of 
our  little  band,  I  wrote  to  Kate  Bradley, 
of  Chicago,  State  Organizer  of  the  Ladies* 
Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  asking  her  to 
come.  She  answered  at  once  that  she  would 
come  the  following  Wednesday,  and  so  she 
did.  We  then  arranged  to  meet  our  State 
Organizer  at  my  home.  We  found  her  to 
be  a  very  pleasant  little  person  and  ready 
for  work.  We  elected  officers  as  follows: 
Mrs.  J.  L.  McBee,  President;  Mrs.  Enna 
Ballard,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Laura  Biddle- 
come.  Past  President;  Mrs.  Katie  G.  Saner, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Gruber,  Collector; 
Mrs.  Al.  Tawney,  Treasurer.  Our  President 
appointed  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Marie 
McKnight,  Insurance  Agent;  Mrs.  Frank 
Drew.  Warden;  Mrs.  Harry  Reinheart,  Con- 
ductor; Mrs.  Wm.  Nations,  Chaplain;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Shelton,  Guard. 

The  meeting  lasted  all  of  the  afternoon, 
so  we  agreed  to  meet  the  next  afternoon  in 


Carpenter  Hall  to  install  our  officers.  Our 
Organizer  took  as  much  time  and  pains  as 
she  possibly  could  to  exemplify  the  work. 
Our  President,  Mrs.  J.  L.  McBee,  was  until 
recently  a  member  of  Hazel  Lodge  No.  3, 
of  Peoria,  III.,  and  1  think  we  were  wise  in 
our  choice  as  I  am  sure  she  will  be  a  con- 
stant worker  for  the  good  of  this  society. 
Our  society  is  also  blessed  with  a  noble 
Collector,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Gruber,  and  we  all 
know  she  will  not  fail  in  her  duty. 

We  must  not  forget  to  thank  Crystal  Lodge 
408  for  what  they  did  for  us,  and  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  helping  us  to  or- 
ganize. 

From  304. — ("Member,**  Argenta,  Ark.) 
Lodge  304  Is  still  doing  good  work,  we  con- 
tinue to  get  in  applications,  the  goat  is  in 
good  shape,  the  most  of  the  boys  seem  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  order, 
which  they  should  do. 

Mr.  M.  Roberts,  M.  M.,  has  changed  sides 
with  the  following  brothers:  R.  F.  Bennett, 
S.  C.  Hudson,  J.  H.  Panlett,  B.  GaUiher. 
We  are  proud  to  see  the  boys  on  the  right 
side  and  we  wish  them  good  luck  and  hope 
to  see  some  more  of  the  brothers  treated 
Ukewise. 

Business  on  the  Iron  Mountain  is  good, 
all  the  boys  are  making  good  time  and  we 
have  one  of  the  best  master  mechanics  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Roberts.  He  Is  always 
willing  to  help  the  boys  all  he  can,  which  we 
appreciate  so  much. 

Bro.  A.  Maday,  Magazine  Agent  of  304, 
says  he  is  preparing  a  long  list  of  names  for 
the  Magazine.  You  can  always  hear  a  good 
word  for  the  Maoazinb,  which  makes  us  feel 
proud  of  our  book. 

From  298. — (La  Force  Day,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.)  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  our  lodge  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  members  of  Lodge  No.  174 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  extended  to  me  the 
real  treatment  of  a  brother  while  k>cated  at 
Camp  Meade,  Middletown,  Pa.,  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  3d  Regiment  Mo.  V.  The  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  No.  174  are  the  real  people 
and  when  I  was  sick  and  worn  out  with 
camp  life  they  came,  bringing  basket  after 
basket  of  good  things  to  eat,  a  dozen  or  more 
coming  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  see  me  and 
keep  me  In  cheerful  spirits,  and  urging  me 
time  without  number  to  come  and  spend  the 
week  with  them,  which  I  was  very  sorry  I 
could  not  do.  Not  only  the  boys  but  their 
wives  and  daughters  also  came  and  extended 
invitations  enough  for  a  year. 

It  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "our 
Brotherhood**  is  an  actual  existing  fact,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  deed,  and  nowhere  can 
you  find  one  more  thankful  than  myself  for 
the  revelation,  and  I  shall  never  tire  of  tell- 
ing it  and  the  kindnesses  of  Lodge  No.  174 
to  our  boys  here. 
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Especially  do  I  wish  to  call  to  notice  the 
exertions  of  Rube  Seitz  and  his  splendid 
wife  and  daughter,  Charley  McCahan  and 
wife,  and  Mr.  Uppi.  Rube,  Charley  and 
Uppi  are  whole-souled,  Jolly  good  men  and  a 
credit  and  honor  to  our  order.  I  left  Middle- 
town  with  boxes  of  food  enough  to  last  a 
week.  The  boys  fixed  it  so  I  could  ride  on 
the  engine  over  the  whole  middle  division, 
and  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  beauti- 
ful country  through  which  I  passed.  Taking 
water  on  the  run  was  very  interesting.  My 
parting  at  Harrisburg  was  so  full  of  good 
will  that  I  regretted  very  much  to  leave,  and 
the  boys  can  rest  assured  that  the  Santa  Fe 
is  fixed  for  them  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Lodge  No.  298  paid  my  dues  and  while 
away  sent  me  several  cheerful  letters,  and 
deserve  my  thanks  for  their  kind  words.  I 
am  now  back  at  work  and  hope  in  the  future 
to  do  more  for  the  Brotherhood  than  ever. 
Thanks  to  an  upright,  generous  master 
mechanic,  that  is  always  possible  in  Argen- 
tine Lodge  No.  298. 

■  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Fiom  3  L.  S. — (Ardent  Admirer.  Peoria, 
111.)  The  afternoon  of  October  20th  was  one 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  members  of 
Hazel  Lodge  No.  3,  and  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered by  its  gracious  President,  Mrs.  Frank 
P.  Sargent ;  it  being  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
lightful surprise  tendered  her  by  the  enthu- 
siastic band  gathered  in  gala  attire  in  its 
rooms,  a  band  drawn  together  by  the  magic 
card  of  sympathy,  enthusiasm  and  love,  that 
real  admiration  which  any  good  work,  thor- 
oughly accomplished  always  incites  in  the 
hearts  of  its  beholders. 

Mrs.  Sargent,  as  probably  all  readers  of 
our  Magazine  well  know,  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  her  labors  to  build  up,  hold  together 
and  enlarge  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen;  but 
who,  as  perhaps,  many  do  not  know,  was 
the  originator,  the  mother,  as  it  were,  of 
this  order,  who  has  watched  with  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  motherhood  its  birth,  growth  and 
development,  who  has  labored  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  it  might  be  a  worthy  companion 
to  its  "father"  order;  till  now  this  sister, 
grown  great  and  strong,  her  fair  right  hand 
confidently  clasped  in  his,  stands  to  receive 
the  adulation  of  all  our  states  where  i^e  is 
known  and  loved.  While  Mrs.  Sargent, 
who  has  watched  her  tender  infancy,  who 
has  guarded  and  guided  her  every  step, 
whose  heart  has  beaten  faster  at  the  unfold- 
ing of  each  new  perfection,  stands  with  all 
a  mother's  incredulous  pride  at  the  beauty 
of  her  own  offspring.  But  "honor  be  to 
whom  honor  is  due,''  and  at  a  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Ladles'  Society  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  held  at  To- 
ronto for  the  election  of  officers,  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mrs.  Sargent  the  highest  laurel 
in  their  gift  and  she  returned  to  us  Grand 
President  of  that  society. 


Upon  her  return,  at  the  close  of  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  lodge  she  was  the  recipient 
of  an  elegant  silver  tea  service,  a  token  of 
its  pride  at  having  thU  high  dignitary  *'at 
home  "  among  us.  This  service,  consisting^ 
of  four  daintily  wrought  pieces,  was  appro- 
priately marked:  "Hazel  Lodge  No.  3. 
October  20,  1898."  Our  President  was  very 
visibty  affected  upon  being  taken  so  "  una- 
wares" and  was  for  the  moment  almost 
without  power  to  express  her  acknowledg- 
ment ;  perhaps  her  muteness  was  more  elo- 
quent to  all  than  any  words  wouki  have  been. 

Hazel  Lodge  No.  3  is  composed  of  a  val- 
iant coterie  of  workers  devoted  to  the  cause, 
whose  intelligent,  warm  cooperation  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  distinctive  k>dges 
of  the  Order.  Though  comparatively  small 
in  numbers,  its  work  is  so  willingly,  so  thor- 
oughly performed  that  it  outranks  in  influ- 
ence many  of  its  more  pretentious  sisters. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  silver  service  so  fit- 
tingly bestowed  will  be  awarded  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  many  souvenirs  already 
adorning  the  home  of  our  popular  President. 

From  63.— (Member,  Toledo,  O.)  Novem- 
ber 6th  will  long  be  remembered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lodge,  and  also  by  the  twehre 
candidates.  With  Past  Master  Utley  in  the 
principal  chair,  and  with  the  loyal  support 
given  him  by  members  from  198  and  63, 
every  candidate  thought  he  had  received  a 
"great  plenty"  for  the  amount  of  money 
invested.  After  the  first  part  luncheon  was 
served  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Bros. 
Harms,  King,  Cornell  and  Utley,  and  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  Bro.  Brown  thought  he  was 
slighted  because  he  could  not  have  the  third 
diim  of  raws,  but  the  cigars  wete  passed  and 
everything  went  up  in  smoke. 

From  931.— (Hn  Better  Half,  Wihning- 
ton,  Del.)  The  firemen  have  a  very  nice 
lodge  here,  and  seem  to  be  a  very  nice  set 
of  men.  I  understand,  though,  that  they 
have  some  kickers  in  it.  I  think  they  call 
them  the  W.  &  N.  kickers.  I  wonder  what 
they  kick  at  anyway ;  some  si^  at  their  en- 
gineers when  at  work.  Well,  I  don*t  blame 
them  for  that,  for  some  of  the  engineers  here 
have  no  more  thought  or  pity  for  their  fire- 
men than  an  Indian  has  for  his  wife.  Some 
of  them  will  work  right  against  their  fire- 
men all  day  long,  and  then  growl  because 
they  don't  get  along.  While  again  we  come 
across  an  engineer  who  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  his  fireman  and  is  ever  ready 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  him,  and  help  him 
to  promotion.  They  don't  kick  at  this  kind. 
Now,  why  is  it?  When  there  is  an  accident 
on  the  road,  the  papers  always  speak  of  the 
brave  engineer,  while  the  poor  fireman  is 
hardly,  if  ever,  mentioned.  Is  he  not  ss 
brave  as  the  engineer?  And  then  again.  If 
an  engine  makes  a  record  for  fast  time,  the 
engineer  gets  all  the  praise.    Now*  where 
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in  the  world  was  the  man  that  shoveled  the 
coal?  Wasn't  he  along?  1  think  the  engi- 
neer, train  and  all  would  have  been  left  if 
he  was  not.  1  think  the  fireman  ought  to 
have  the  credit  for  his  work.  I  think  it  would 
do  them  good  to  pick  up  a  paper  once  in  a 
while  and  read  somethirg  that  a  bruvg  firt- 
man  had  done.  But  it  is  like  the  trainmen, 
the  conductor  gets  all  the  praise,  while  the 
poor  tired  brakeman  does  the  work.  Well, 
I  guess  the  englneman  gets  his  praise  here, 
and  the  fireman  will  get  his  hereafter.  I 
hope  it  may  be  so,  but  if  I  was  the  judge,  I 
would  give  the  praise  to  the  one  that  earned 
it.  I  don't  profess  to  know  much  about  fir- 
ing an  engine,  but  I  am  an  expert  at  firing 
up  a  cook  stove.  I  guess  when  that  fireman 
sees  this  in  the  Maoazmb  he  will  wish  he 
had  kept  quiet  about  us  ladles. 

Fiom  58  L.  S.— (Mrs.  J.  W.  Berry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.)  We  want  to  tell  you  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  generally  of  the 
good  time  we  had  the  other  evening  at  the 
home  of  Bro.  Kimber,  the  affair  being  a  pro- 
gressive tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladles' 
Society.  A  pretty  cok>r  scheme  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  in 
pink,  green,  brown,  white  and  yelk>w,  by 
means  of  the  food,  fruit,  flowers,  decora- 
tions, etc.,  each  table  being  a  different  color. 

The  progress  from  one  table  to  another 
was  a  source  of  much  amusement  and  fun, 
there  being  no  end  of  jokes  at  the  "lading 
capacity"  of  some  of  the  brothers.  Alto- 
gether it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
successful  socials  we  have  had.  As  a  kindly, 
genial  host  Bro.  Kimber  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  that  everyone  had  a  good 
time  goes  without  saying.  The  social,  which 
was  an  artistic  and  financial  success,  was 
under  the  direction  of  Sisters  Harvey,  Wash- 
bum  and  Kimber. 

From  88.— (D.  D.  Phalbn,  Evanston, 
Wyo.)  As  1  have  been  scanning  the  pages 
of  our  Maoazinb  of  'ate,  I  have  often  noticed 
where  other  Lodges  have  told  of  their  great 
success  and  of  their  great  progress  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  lodge 
should  be  represented  in  like  manner.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  for 
twelve  years,  and  I  have  never  met  a  more 
energetic  association  of  members  than  those 
in  Lodge  88.  In  August  of  last  quarter  we 
added  seven  new  members  to  our  rolls,  all 
of  them  bright  and  able  workers. 

Business  is  good  on  the  old  Union  Pacific 
and  three  of  our  members  have  been  trans- 
ferroMd  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  "  iron 
horse,"  the  goal  we  are  all  striving  for.  One 
of  those  who  has  been  promoted  is  Bro. 
Terry,  our  worthy  Master,  and  the  other  is 
Bro.  Baxter,  our  noble  Secretary.  They 
have  been  runnmg  for  the  past  two  months 
and  are  doing  fine.  We  all  feel  greatly 
benefited  by  the  questions  and  answers  of 
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air  brakes  and  break-downs  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Maoazine  from  month  to 
month.  These  have  been  a  great  help  to  us 
in  preparing  for  the  examinations,  for  here 
among  the  mountains  they  are  very  strict 
on  accotmt  of  the  heavy  grades  that  we 
have  to  contend  with. 

I  am  sure  that  any  Brotherhood  man  who 
is  out  of  work  and  Is  traveling,  if  he  comes 
this  way  he  will  be  able  to  speak  a  word  of 
praise  for  Lodge  88,  for  when  they  meet  a 
member  of  our  Lodge  we  extend  to  them  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  make  them  feel  at 
home,  something  that  I  wish  any  Lodge  in 
the  Unfted  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  could 
say.  There  are  many  traveling  members 
who  have  found  work  here,  for  our  genial 
Master  Mechanic  has  been  very  good  In  hir- 
ing experienced  men  upon  whom  he  can 
depend,  when  he  needs  additional  firemen. 
We  appreciate  his  kindness  very  much. 

From  3  L.  S.— (A  Member,  Peoria,  111.) 
It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  write  of  the 
death  of  one  of  our  dearly  beloved  sisters, 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Teale.  who  departed  this  life 
October  19.  1898. 

Sister  Teale  was  a  member  of  Hazel  Lodge 
about  two  years,  and  as  we  have  been  organ- 
ized abnost  four  years,  she  was  the  first 
member  taken  from  our  midst  by  the  grasp 
of  His  hand  which  is  stronger  than  ours. 
Sister  Teale  was  a  devoted  member,  ever 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  ever  striving 
to  do  good.  Though  her  chair  may  be  va- 
cant, her  voice  forever  stilled,  her  name 
shall  always  be  whispered  among  us. 

During  her  sickness,  which  was  of  eight 
months'  duration,  she  was  a  patient  sufferer, 
always  trusting  in  Him  who  knoweth  all 
things  best.  She  was  a  member  of  Calvary 
Presbvterlan  church.  Rev.  J.  A.  Weston,  of 
said  church,  officiating  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices. She  was  also  a  member  of  Central 
City  Chapter,  O.  E.  S.,  and  Hope  Division 
No.  10,  0. 1.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  The  floral 
tributes  were  many  and  beautiful.  ^r^ 

Sister  Teale  was  in  her  62d  year  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  and  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  a  son,  three  daughters  and  many 
friends,  who  feel  her  loss  keenly,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  meet  her 
again,  in  our  heavenly  home  above,    v  .^..> 

From  438. — (Lewis  Smtth,  Pittston,  Pa.) 
Permit  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to  our  ever 
welcome  Maoazine  In  which  to  say  that 
death  has  claimed  from  our  lodge  a  man 
and  brother  In  the  person  of  E.  R.  Bacon. 
Everybody  who  knew  Bert  had  a  good  word 
for  him.  On  October  6th  Bro.  Bacon  fell 
from  his  engine.  No.  381.  near  Penn  Ho- 
mer, and  like  on  all  Mother  Hubbards  poor 
Bert  was  not  missed  for  some  time.  He 
was  found  along  the  track  with  his  skull 
crushed  and  unconscious.  He  died  at 
Wllkesbarre  Hospital  without  being  able  to 
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bid  hia  loving  wife  good-bye,  who  had  oome 
from  Tunkhammeck,  their  home,  a  distance 
of  thirty-  one  miles.  On  October  9th  he  was 
laid  to  rest  with  all  honors  due  to  a  brother. 
I  wish  to  state  here  that  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Alex.  Mitchell,  superintendent 
at  Wilkesbarre,  I  received  a  pass  for  thirty- 
five  men.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  what 
we  can  get  at  times  by  asking.  On  Satur- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock  I  sent  my  appli- 
cation away  and  at  5  p.  m.  I  had  the  pass 
brought  into  my  store.  Although  the  boys 
are  working  day  and  night,  we  had  a  good 
turnout.  Bert  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Feltows  and  fire  company,  who  at- 
tended in  a  body,  and  they  showed  us  many 
courtesies,  for  which  we  thank  them. 

Now,  I  will  come  to  a  close.  Our  lodge 
is  in  a  fine  condition  in  every  way.  We 
expect  to  initiate  five  or  six  candidates  be- 
fore lonr.  Our  union  meeting  we  held  here 
May  29th  was  a  grand  success  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Brotherhood.  At  some  future  time 
I  will  write  a  few  lines  on  souvenir  pro- 
grams. So  three  cheers  for  the  Brother- 
hood, F.  P.  Sargent,  F.  W.  Arnold.  W.  S. 
Ouler,  our  up-to-date  editor,  C.  A.  Wilson, 
our  Second  Vice-Grand  Master,  also  Bro. 
W.  G.  Prall  from  No.  U,  who  represented 
us  so  faithfully  at  Toronto. 

From  490. — (J.  E.  Kbnney,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.)  It  is  with  much  sadness  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
Thomas  C.  Mellody,  which  occurred  Tues- 
day, October  18th,  after  a  lingering  ilbiess 
of  about  one  vear.  In  Brother  Mellody  the 
Brotherhood  loses  a  good,  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary member,  just  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  being  in  his  25th  year.  A  few  months 
ago  he  was  forwarded  his  claim  of  total  dis- 
ability, and  through  the  kindness  of  Supt. 
G.  B.  Price  he  was  furnished  transportation 
from  Pittsburg  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  but  was 
forced  to  take  his  bed  a  few  days  before  his 
departure,  from  which  he  never  arose, 
although  everything  was  done,  to  no  avail. 
The  grief-stricken  family  have  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  members  of  490.  While  there 
is  gloom  in  their  home,  we  are  consoled 
that  he  had  not  met  death  on  the  rail. 
Bros.  Dunlap,  Tlllinger,  Williams  and  Gill 
laid  to  rest,  in  St.  Mary's  Gemetery,  what 

(^  was  mortal  of  our  brother,  among  the  fall- 

"^g  leaves.  ^ 

l^om  5a. — (F.  P.  Jackson,  Logansport, 
Ind.)  I  noticed  some  time  ago,  a  communi- 
cation published  in  the  Maoazinb  in  refer- 
ence to  a  "paid-up  policy,"  wherein  the 
statement  was  made  that  after  a  member 
had  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  for  ten  years,  it  was  time 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  order.  I  do 
not  agree  with  such  a  declaration,  and  one 
who  thinks  well  of  the  order  would  not  say 
so,  neither  does  the  Gonstitution  and  By- 


Laws  refer  to  anything  of  this  kind,  and 
thank  fortune  those  members  who  have  be- 
longed to  the  Brotherhood  for  any  length  of 
time  ridicule  such  an  idea.  The  old  mem- 
ber (and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  k>ath 
to  leave  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  after  being  with  it  for  so  many 
years)  knows  what  the  Brotherhood  is,  and 
even  if  he  wished  to  join  another  order,  he 
can  net  better  himself  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Firemen. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  twenty-five  year 
membership,  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
brothers  who  have  belonged  to  the  Brother- 
hood for  that  length  of  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  way,  or 
that  there  would  be  anything  wrong  in  such 
a  law  being  adopted  by  our  next  Gonven- 
tion.  I  have  a  good  many  years  yet  to 
serve  before  such  a  law  would  be  of  benefit 
to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  see  its  adoption 
f6r  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  and 
defended  our  noble  fraternity,  for  we  cannot 
get  better  or  enough  of  that  class  of  material 
for  membership. 

No.  52  is  0.  K.  You  would  have  thought 
so,  had  you  been  with  us  at  our  meeting 
held  September  24th.  We  had  just  put 
away  our  "roat,"  after  having  initiated  a 
candidate,  when  there  was  a  terrible  noise 
at  our  outer  door,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Outer  Guard,  who  upon  opening 
the  door  found  the  sisters  of  the  Ladies*  So- 
ciety, B.  of  L.  F.,  with  well-mied  baskets, 
awaiting  admission.  After  preparing  the 
table,  the  sisters  were  admitted,  and  the 
President,  Mrs.  Eisenbise  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  speech,  which  she  did  very  cred- 
itably. And  that  is  not  all.  The  ladles  pre- 
sented the  lodge  with  a  nice  sum  of  money, 
which  was  th^kfully  received,  as  we  know 
that  it  goes  for  a  good  cause.  We  then  re- 
paired to  the  table,  where  we  did  justice  to 
the  edibles  provided  by  the  sisters,  as  you 
know  we  never  refuse  a  good  meal.  The 
evening  was  passed  pleasantly  with  music 
and  singing,  and  at  a  late  hour  we  left  the 
lodge  room,  wishing  prosperity  to  the  sisters 
and  hoping  they  would  meet  with  us  at  least 
once  a  month,  as  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
our  lodge  in  a  good  many  ways. 

Our  worthy  Vice  Grand  Master  J.  J.  Han- 
nahan  was  with  us  October  24th.  We  coukl 
not  have  a  meeting  in  the  morning,  but 
managed  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  No. 
53  in  ihe  afternoon.  We  scared  up  a  candi- 
date, which  our  worthy  Vice  Grand  Master 
put  through  in  proper  style.  You  wouki 
have  thought  so  had  you  seen  the  hustling 
that  was  going  on  for  awhile.  Our  k>dges 
will  always  be  glad  when  "J.J."  comes. 

^'  From  "Santa  Fe."  J.  P.  B.— (J.  R.  Wil- 
liams, San  Marcial,  N.  M.)— The  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  of  the  Santa  Fe  system 
(proper)  met,  as  prearranged  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Oct.  3d,  1898,  in  the  Gapitol  Lodge, 
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A.  0.  U.  Wm  at  8  a.  m.,  Thomas  Burke,  of 
Lodge  No.  43,  our  worthy  Chairman,  In  the 
chair;  and  our  grand  old  man.  S.  S.  Small, 
as  Secretary  Treasurer  and  Paymaster,  in 
his  chair. 

Seventeen  representatives  from  the  local 
lodges  were  present.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: E.  S.  Unn,  43 ;  Charles  Updike,  105; 
F.  B.  Mauck.  116;  John  Switzer,  154; 
John  McKenna,  205;  W.  S.  Hair.  244;  J. 

B.  Reed,  245;  W.  Downing,  255;  J.  R. 
WilUams,  261;  Andy  OUon,  295;  M.  P. 
Crowell,  298;  H.  W.  Uland,  328;  P.  Wat- 
kins,  340;  Jas.  Ostrander,  359;  P.  CahiU, 
391 ;  W.  C.  Dean,  429 ;  Mike  Maloney,  486. 

The  first  day  was  taken  up  examining 
credentials  and  appointing  committees. 

The  following  four  days  were  consumed 
in  passing  on  the  grievances  as  they  came 
up  for  presentation. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  met  jointly  with  the 
Engineers  to  discuss  questions  p^taining  to 
both  Engineers  and  Firemen,  and  a  more 
brotherly  feeling  could  not  have  existed  at 
this  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  the  officials  (in 
joint  session  with  the  Engineers)  for  the  ad- 
justment of  grievances  that  concerned  both 
right  and  left  sides  alike.  We  received 
courteous  treatment  and  our  grievances 
were  kindly  considered,  each  one  of  the 
delegates  expressing  himself  as  well  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  our  business 
was  handled. 

On  the  sixth  day  there  was  more  business 
to  be  handled  and  grievances  to  be  gotten 
ready  for  the  officiaJs. 

Sunday  at  9  a.  m.  we  met  the  officials  of 
the  company  for  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances pertaining  to  the  Firemen  alone,  and 
after  a  session  of  eight  hours  the  business  in 
hand  was  disposed  of. 

Folbwing  this  came  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, which  resulted  as  follows:  Chairman 
(unanimoxis  vote),  Thomas  Burke;  Alternate 
Chairman,  Frank  Watklns;  Secretary  Treas- 
urer and  Paymaster,  S.  S.  Small;  Alternate, 
John  Switzer;  Auditing  Committee,  Chas. 
Updike,  J.  R.  Williams,  Jack  McKenna; 
Bondholder  for  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Paymaster,  J.  R.  Williams.  The  spirit  of 
peace  and  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  meeting  which  assisted  materially  in 
the  rapid  advancement  of  the  work  in  hand. 

Thomas  Burke,  our  estimable  Chairman, 
who  always  responds  to  a  call  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  Brotherhood,  made  the  speech  of 
hU  life  in  the  Engineers*  Hall,  at  the  joint 
meeting.  It  was  uie  truth  which  he  spoke. 
He  pointed  out  how  the  poor  fireman  toiled 
from  morning  until  might — bigger  engines, 
heavier  trains,  J^ger  hours;  every- 
thing more  lal^^ous  for  engineer  and 
fireman.  But  we  "live  in  hopes'*  and  place 
confidence  in  our  Chairman,  Bro.  Burke. 
As  members  of  the  Board,  we  presented  him 
with  a  gold  ring,  as  a  token  of  appreciation 


of  services  well  rendered,  and  for  the  inter- 
eat  he  has  taken  in  working  up  the  Santa 
Fe  Board  to  its  present  excellent  standard. 
The  ring  was  appropriately  engraved. 

There  is  another  one  of  our  esteemed 
officers  who  is  Small  by  name  and  small  by 
nature,  but  "hot  stuff"  in  any  place  you 
wish  to  put  him.  The  boys  also  gave  Bro. 
Sam  a  gold  ring,  the  same  as  the  one  pre- 
sented to  our  Chairman.  He  deserved  it, 
and  he  well  deserves  twice  that  much,  be- 
cause no  brother  was  ever  more  true  to  his 
cause  than  Bro.  Small. 

Third  Vice  Grand  Master  Chas.  W.  Maier 
paid  us  his  annual  visit  at  Topeka  at  the 
time  our  Board  was  in  session.  He  is  one 
of  the  grand  officers  that  the  boys  are  al- 
ways glad  to  see  and  to  hear.  Bro.  Maier 
gave  us  a  good  talk  about  the  Convention, 
and  the  working  of  different  roads,  also 
about  the  "nigger"  in  the  South.  It  was  a 
fine  talk  and  did  us  lots  of  good.  We  are 
always  glad  to  greet  him  at  our  meetings, 
and  may  good  luck  attend  him  wherever  he 

goes. 

♦    ■ 

From  Ml.— (N.  W.  Shaw,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 
Retrospection  brings  forth  from  tiie  clouds 
of  memory  that  unwritten  manifesto  that 
man  was  bom  to  die,  bom  to  accept  that 
only  inheritance  that  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
equally  divided.  Death  has  agidn  claimed 
its  victory  and  on  this  occasion  over  our 
friend  and  brother,  George  H.  Cable,  who  in 
the  evening  of  August  22, 1898,  after  a  short 
yet  very  painful  Illness,  quietly  passed  over 
to  that  imposing  majority,  entering  into  that 
sleep  that  knows  no  awakening — death. 

Much  can  be  said  of  one  of  the  irreproach- 
able and  trustworthy  character  of  our  de- 
parted friend  and  brother.  One  of  those 
characters  that  invite  confidence  at  a  glance; 
a  man  of  distinguished  magnanimity  of  char- 
acter and  generosity  of  purpose;  a  man  of 
many  resources;  a  man  who  considered  it 
incompatible  with  true  honesty  to  simulate 
friendship  for  one  he  could  not  respect.  Not 
a  man  of  compromising  principles,  but  one 
who  held  himself  in  forceful  opposition  to  all 
that  was  false  in  theory  or  self-destructive  in 
practice,  and  so  on.  We  reluctantly  refrain 
from  further  conmiemoration,  the  solemnity 
of  the  task  is  too  forbidding,  and  simply  say  ^ 
another  noble  soul  has  gone  to  its  reward. 

To  his  loving  and  t«reaved  family,  one 
and  all  let  us  unite  in  our  offering  of  sym- 
pathy, trusting  that  the  Giver  of  All  Good  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  that  claims  our  confi- 
dence, may  sustain  them  in  the  acceptance 
of  that  divine  promise,  "I  prepared  a  home 
for  all  whom  may  believe  in  me."  And  be 
it  said,  and  no  human  disavowal  can  rob  it 
of  its  comforting  character,  that  their  hus- 
band, son,  and  brother  is  resting,  peacefully 
resting  in  that  promised  home  where  trials 
and  tribulations  are  unknown. 

While  the  loss  of  their  late  brother  cannot 
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be  fully  estimated,  may  the  members  of 
Lodge  241,  with  the  calm  supertority  of  the 
masculine  mind  refuse  to  deem  It  a  toss,  but 
guided  by  principles  of  equity  grant  that  final 
card  of  withdrawal  that  advances  their 
brother  to  a  higher  degree  and  is  embellished 
with  these  significant  words,  *'Dead,  my 
brother,  but  not  forgotten,'*  and  as  the  gentle 
wind  that  steals  up  the  pathway  to  the  door, 
methinks  it  whispers  that  fraternal  and 
beautiful  tribute. 

"Greeo  be  the  turf  abore  thee, 
Our  friend  of  many  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  respect  thee. 
Nooe  knew  thee  but  to  praise.** 

From  agz. — (W.  A.  Frazee,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.)  On  Friday  evening  Nov.  11,  1898, 
Atlantic  Lodge  No.  291  heki  its  thirteenth 
annual  ball  at  Arion  Hall,  where  a  most  en- 
Joyabto  evening  was  spent  in  dancing.  The 
ball  was  opened  at  10  o'ctock  with  a  grand 
march,  led  by  our  worthy  Master  and  wife, 
and  in  which  all  participated.  At  1:30  a.  m. 
supper  was  served  in  the  spacious  banquet 
hall,  where  the  inner  man  was  attended  to. 
We  hope  that  Bro.  Stoddard  got  all  the 
chicken  he  wanted.  We  were  also  favored 
with  speeches  by  our  Master  and  Bro.  Love, 
after  which  the  dancing  continued  until  day- 
break. The  ball  was  a  success  both  socially 
and  financially,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see 
Lodges  309  and  149  well  represented. 

From  53Z.— (U. S.Wilson,  Walsh,  Idaho) 
Our  worthy  Master,  E.  S.  Gilbert,  has  re- 
signed. He  has  filled  the  office  with  credit 
and  honor  both  to  himself  and  our  order. 
His  successor,  Harry  Bidwell,  is  starting 
out  all  O.  K.,  and  will  make  a  good  Master. 
1  think  the  future  prospects  of  531  are  good. 

Lawrence  WaUi,  an  old  timer  in  the  B. 
L.  F.,  having  been  a  member  sixteen  years, 
manages  to  get  to  meeting  often,  and  is  a 
very  valuable  assistant  to  the  Warden  in  the 
initiation,  and  seems  to  control  the  goat  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else. 

Otir  goat  is  going  to  be  busy  next  meeting 
night,  as  we  have  two  candidates.  Some  of 
the  boys  were  in  town  last  meeting  and  did 
not  come  up.  We  will  have  to  use  the  goat 
on  them  ^iptin  if  it  is  repeated,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered aknost  a  crime  to  be  in  town  and 
not  go  to  meetings. 

From  4X0. — (E.  H.  Grace,  Mahoning- 
town,  Pa.)  You  will  no  doubt  observe  by 
our  remittances  of  late  that  the  members  of 
416  are  hustling.  Ahhough  we  have  had  a 
great  many  dlMdvantages  and  obstacles  to 
overcome,  and  three  of  our  members  have 
in  the  present  fiscal  year  taken  final  with- 
drawals to  join  the  Engineers,  and  our 
brother  J.  F.  Robinson  was  drowned,  our 
membership  has  been  increased  from  twenty 
to  forty-five. 

Our  members  have  hustled  with  the  one 
point  in  view;  that  was  and  is  to  increase 


our  membership.  Our  Magazine  Agent 
succeeded  in  placing  the  Magazine  in  the 
hands  of  many  firemen  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  order,  and  no  doubt  they  soon  found 
through  its  columns  and  the  efforts  of  our 
members  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Looomo- 
tive  Firemen  was  a  good  thing  to  bek>ng  to. 
The  revival  is  here,  and  many  new  firemen 
ask,  "How  long  must  1  f!re  before  I  cui  be 
one  among  you?" 

From  L.  S.  qG.^Mrs.  F.  L.  Barnett, 
Des  Moines,  la.)  On  Wednesday  night, 
November  2d,  A.  B.  Cummins,  L.  S.  No. 
96  gave  a  ball  at  Our  Circle  Hall,  clearing 
$30.  This  we  consider  very  good,  as  we 
only  worked  about  two  weeks  selling  tickets. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Bro.  Joe  Kris- 
singer  and  wife.  This  is  the  first  of  a  aeries 
of  entertainments  to  be  given  to  raise  funds 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Convention  in 
1900.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
were  Sisters  Poling,  Krissinger  and  John- 
son. A  very  enjoyable  time  was  had  by  alL 
We  expect  to  give  another  dance  some  time 
in  January,  and  expect  the  help  of  Confi- 
dence Lodge  No.  lOZ  at  which  time  we  ex- 
pect to  do  better  financially. 

From  544.— (J.  H.  C,  Kenova,  W.  Va.) 
On  the  morning  of  October  30th,  pursuant 
to  a  call  from  the  firemen  on  the  K.  &  M. 
at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  Vice  Grand 
Master  Hannahan,  accompanied  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  477,  arrived  at  9:42  a.  m.  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  Richard  Wyatt  Lodge 
No.  544,  and  were  met  at  the  station  by  a 
delegation  of  eleven  members  from  Wm. 
Beasley  Lodge  No.  462,  who,  in  company 
with  the  boys  who  were  to  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  new  lodge,  conducted  ut 
to  Hotel  Phenix,  where  headquarters  ha^ 
been  established.  At  2  p.  m.  a  special  train 
arrived  from  Charleston  bringing  a  delega- 
tion members  from  Hinton  Lodge  236  and  a 
good  number  of  K.  &  M.  firemen  and  engi- 
neers. This  train  was  granted  free  by  the 
K.  &  M.  Ry.  Co.  and  manned  by  the  em- 
ployes free  of  charge— a  B.  of  L.  E.  man 
as  engineer,  O.  R.  C.  man  as  conductor,  B. 
of  R.  T.  man  as  brakeman,  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
man  as  fireman.  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  special  the  delegation  was  con- 
ducted to  headquarters  where  an  excellent 
dinner  was  in  waiting.  After  partaking  of 
the  refreshments  the  entire  delegation  re- 
pidred  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU,  where  there 
were  a  number  of  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  in  waiting,  who  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  a  welcome  to  the  firs- 
men  in  their  first  meeting.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  J.  A.  Beverage,  Chief  of  Kana- 
wah  Division  448,  who,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  bid  them  welcome,  assured  them  of 
tiie  support  of  the  engineers  in  their  efforts, 
and  wished  them  God  speed.  After  a  few 
remarks  from  Bro.  Hannahan  the  engineers 
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retired,  whereupon  Bro.  Hannahan  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing officers  pro  tern.:  E.  J.  Grady,  of 
236,  V.  M.;  L.  W.  Broughton,  of  452,  P.  M.; 
J.  F.  Taylor,  of  452,  Chaplain;  L.  M.  Sor- 
rell,  of  452,  Conductor  of  the  ceremonies,  he 
taking  W.  W.  Oden,  a  hero  of  Santiago  and 
a  member  of  Rooaevelt*s  Rough  Riders,  as 
assistant.  The  goat  then  proceeded  to  con- 
fer the  first  degree  of  membership  on  the  ten 
candidates  who  were  in  waiting,  and  although 
Inexperienced  the  work  was  well  done  under 
Bro.  Hannahan*s  instructions— and  few  are 
able  instruct  as  he  does. 

At  6  p.  m.  the  meeting  adjourned  for  sup- 
per and  was  again  called  to  order  at  7:30  p. 
m.,  after  which  the  work  of  conferring  the 
second  degree  of  membership  was  taken  up. 
A  number  of  times  the  hereof  Santiago  who 
withstood  a  baptism  of  fire  at  Siboney,  San 
Juan  and  Santiago  was  lost  behind  the  in- 
trenchments,  but  after  several  heroic  efforts 
he  came  to  the  front  and  landed  each  of  the 
victims  safely  on  the  shores  of  unionism. 
Meeting  closed  at  12:30  a.  m.  Some  are  no 
doubt  still  guessing  where  they  were  and 
what  they  had  hold  of.  Bro.  Sorrell  can  tell 
you  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  K.  &  M. 
boys,  they  have  demonstrated  their  Intention 
of  providing  some  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  identifying  themseWes  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

The  outtook  for  No.  544  is  certainly  bright 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Bros.  Coe  and 
Stevens  success  will  surely  be  their  reward. 

In  behalf  of  the  visitors  I  wish  to  thank 
the  members  of  No.  544  for  their  kindness 
to  all.  Bro.  Hannahan  says  you  may  find 
true  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  boys  at  all  times.  They  certainly 
have  a  gift  of  making  one  feel  welcome  in 
their  midst. 

From  395*— C*  Rex,"  Ben  wood,  W.  Va.) 
As  the  members  of  Mozart  No.  395  who 
care  to  or  will  write  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  order  or  for  No.  395  are  few  and  far 
between,  I  will  try  my  hand  for  the  first 
time  and  hope  it  will  not  land  in  the  waste 
basket. 

First  Vice  Grand  Master  Hannahan  noti- 
fied the  Master  of  395  that  he  would  visit  us 
on  November  1st,  and  the  Master  ordered  a 
special  meeting  called,  and  some  of  the 
boys  were  at  the  depot  to  meet  Bro.  Han- 
nahan. The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  our  worthy  Vice  Grand  Master,  who  en- 
tertained us  for  about  three  hours.  Five 
visiting  brothers  from  Lodge  175  were  in 
attendance,  and  I  will  have  to  say  it  is  the 
only  meetina;  I  ever  attended  with  Bro. 
Neal  Fk)yd  that  he  did  not  have  something 
to  say  for  the  good  of  the  order. 

We  have  a  small  membership  here,  but 
the  lodge  is  in  fair  condition,  according  to 


the  answers  of  the  Secretary  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Vice  Grand  Master. 

I  understand  there  are  six  or  eight  candi- 
dates to  ride  the  goat  before  the  present 
quarter  is  out.  Four  of  our  members  have 
been  promoted  to  the  right  side  of  the  cab, 
and  I  think  the  cigars  are  on  Bro.  Joseph 
Gatewood  for  his  better  half  presented  him 
with  a  bouncing  baby  girl  shortly  after  he 
was  promoted.  Business  is  very  brisk  on 
the  fourth  division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  the 
boys  have  all  they  want  to  do. 

From  ao7.— (L,  Byers.  Meadville,  Pa.) 
If  anyone  entertains  the  idea  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Loyal  Lodge  are  asleep,  they  should 
have  been  present  at  their  fourteenth  an- 
nual ball,  held  on  the  evening  of  November 
8th.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the  Northwest- 
em  Orchestra,  which  was  almost  concealed 
amid  ferns  and  palms,  responded  to  the  vari- 
ous numbers  on  the  programme  with  music 
that  was  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

The  grand  march  was  started  promptly  at 
9:30,  led  by  Bro.  W.  P.  Herrington,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Miss  Maggie  Mangan,  of 
Bradford,  Pa.  Everything  progressed  well 
and  at  12  o'clock  the  merry  dancers  repaired 
to  the  Kepler  Hotel,  where  thev  partook  of 
the  sumptuous  repast  furnished  oy  Landlord 
Kepler.  After  this,  dancing  was  resumed 
and  continued  until  a  late  hour,  when  the 
guests  returned  to  their  homes,  voting  the 
foiirteenth  annual  ball  a  great  social  success. 

From  54.— (F.  G.  Albers,  Moberly,  Mo.) 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yesterday, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  brothers  were  on 
time.  Mr.  J.  W.  Vallely  was  introduced  to 
our  boys,  and  there  was  no  means  or  jus- 
tice spared  to  make  him  feel  Uke  a  Brother- 
hood man  today.  Bro.  Edwards,  our  Mas- 
ter, takes  great  pride  in  doing  each  candi- 
date justice,  and  he  sees  that  nothing  is  left 
undone  when  the  candidate  leaves  the  hall. 
We  have  a  good  set  of  officers,  and  each 
one  gets  down  to  business  when  such  affairs 
come  before  the  house.  There  are  two  ap- 
plicants for  admission  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  we  would  be  proud  to  have  some  of  our 
visiting  brothers  witness  our  noble  work, 
and  idso  get  sight  of  the  goat  on  which  a 
Missouri  candidate  has  to  take  his  voyage 
before  he  can  class  himself  as  one  of  the 
boys. 

We  have  been  working  hard  toward  giv- 
ing our  annual  ball,  which  generally  comes 
off  New  Year's  Eve,  but  there  has  been  so 
much  other  business  to  transact  that  our 
ball  had  to  be  laid  over. 

Business  on  the  road  is  holding  up  tolera- 
bly well,  and  the  boys  are  making  fair  time. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  contemplating 
matrimony,  and  a  big  doings  is  in  order 
without  a  motion. 

The  boys  wonder  why: 
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Bro.  Doemer  hms  so  many  smiles  on  his 
face  since  he  Is  runnnlng  to  Hannibal? 
Why  Jim  Cain  can*t  find  a  collar  in  this 
city  to  suit  him?  Jim,  look  out;  you  might 
get  the  collar-a.  Why  Will  Connors  is  so 
anxious  to  get  a  run* to  Ottumwa?  Why 
Tom  Foster  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  his 
meals? 

We  wish  all  Grand  Lodge  officers,  the 
Ladies'  Society  and  all  Brotherhood  men  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Fiom  408. — (Wm.  Nations,  Springfield, 
III.)  Our  lodge  has  a  membership  of  53  in 
good  standing,  with  prospects  of  four  or  five 
more  in  the  next  three  or  four  months,  as 
we  have  a  few  new  "tallow  pots"  who  are 
thinking  of  making  the  goat's  acquaintance. 
We  meet  the  second  and  fourth  Sunday  af- 
ternoons at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  been  promoted 
lately.  Among  them  is  Jack  Shelton,  who 
is  running  one  of  the  switch  engines  here. 
Jack  says  the  "old  30"  can  pull  a  long  row 
of  cars  when  he  gives  her  both  barrels. 

Harry  Hannaford  and  M.  R.  McDonough 
both  got  tired  of  single  life,  and  each  took  to 
himself  a  wife.  Mack  and  Harry  say  it  is 
the  only  life.  They  have  the  congratula- 
tions of  their  many  friends,  and  the  brothers 
of  408  wish  them  long  and  happy  married 
Uvea. 

The  Firemen's  wives  and  sisters  have  or- 
ganized a  Ladies'  Society  with  thirteen 
charter  members,  and  their  number  is  grow- 
ing every  meeting.  The  name  of  their 
lodge  is  Capital  City  No.  97.  The  sisters 
of  97  say  they  have  the  meanest  goat  on 
record  to  manage. 

Hew  Societies.  L.  S. — (Mrs.  Kate  Brad- 
ley, Chicago,  111.)  On  September  24th,  as 
per  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Picard,  wife  of 
the  Receiver  of  Stone  City  Lodge  355.  I 
went  to  JoUet,  HI.,  to  organize  Steadfast 
Lodge,  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  The  good 
bromers  and  their  wives  met  me  at  the  train 


and  we  proceeded  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  hail, 
where  everything  was  in  readiness.  There 
being  a  little  misunderstanding  the  brothers 
had  eaten  their  supper  before  I  got  there,  so 
in  order  to  organize  the  ladles  on  the  24th  I 
had  to  begin  work  at  once.  It  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  brothers  that  they  organize  on 
the  24th,  and  of  course  I  never  Uke  to  of- 
fend them. 

Tuesday  was  a  terrible  day.  It  rained 
all  day,  but  we  faced  the^  storm  and  finished 
the  work.  After  the  officers  were  Jnstslled 
a  regular  meeting  was  held,  all  doing  well. 
They  have  five  new  members  for  their  next 
meeting.  They  have  a  nice  k>t  of  workers, 
and  that's  what  counts.  Bro.  White,  at 
whose  home  I  made  my  stay,  is  more  than 
anxious  for  the  Ladies*  Society  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  if  all  the  brothers  were  like  him, 
our  order  would  surely  prosper.  We  must 
have  the  help  of  the  brothers.  I  expect  to 
visit  Joliet  soon  again,  and  see  a  little  more 
of  the  dty,  especially  the  prison,  and  U I  get 
out  safely  I  will  write  again.  I  wish  to 
thank  Bro.  and  Sister  White  for  their  kind- 
ness to  me. 

On  September  27th  I  left  Chicago  on  the 
2:50  a.  m.  train  for  Centralia,  III.,  having 
only  been  home  a  few  hours,  sifter  organiz- 
ing Steadfast  Lodge  at  Joliet.  Arriving  at 
Centralia  at  9:20,  I  found  brothers  of  37  and 
ladies  waiting  to  receive  me.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  home  of  Bro.  Andrews  and 
wife,  and  after  some  discussion  we  had  din- 
ner. At  2  p.  m.  the  ladies  began  to  arrive, 
and  we  soon  began  our  work  In  earnest. 
All  the  business  that  could  be  was  tran- 
sacted that  afternoon.  Friday  morning  we 
started  out  good  and  early  for  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  lodge  room,  there  to  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  Echo  Lodge,  L.  S.  After  install- 
ing the  officers  in  their  respective  stations, 
they  held  a  regular  meeting,  the  new  officers 
doing  their  work  with  much  credit.  The 
same  evening  Bro.  and  Sister  Andrews  en- 
tertained the  brothers  and  the(r  wives  at 
their  home,  and  we  all  had  a  very  pleasant 
time. 
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